


P-REFACE 


’ IN concluding the'SDCoND Voluble of our^Misctfllany, it is mth no ordintty 
’sa|isfaclion that look back \ipon our Work, air 5 , in ineasurig^ Ar pcrformandlK 
'with our promise, consider ourselves entitled ra^ther to tlie thanks a^d acknowledg-^ 
*mcnts of our Readersvthan co^ipellcdcaccordiqg to ordinary^ practice, t« sue for graco 
rnd favour, to e^te,iuate omissio/^s, and demand pardon for breach of£iith. 

If this be the language of pfide," >we trust, nevertheless, tha^ it is tHe laii^u^e 
of^ruth. And it is surely^* better to' tiave^ placed ctbrselvcs io a situation of jvist» 
though lofty pretensions, by esdrrtions beyond our promises, and thc,^v%^l■anted’^.tpoc-* 
tations of our Subscribers, than tp have Been condemned, the winding up of a 
Volume, to slur over all re«.ollcctior*.of^opr pled^p, and to have commcnced*hnc^thf^ 
^ 9 urse </f and oste^iiatipn, *w'ith a long aiTtar c/f broken faith.^ 

, 

A^light reviewer ivhat we have done in the last Volume of our Magav^e, will 
sufficiently impress upoR our Readers' muids the truth of our assertion. And firh, at 
far as regaids the decorative part of, our Work 

In our last Numbers We have constj^ntly given the Figures in one of our tvrp Plates 
of Fashion, ^This may be -j^nsiderej by some as a material improvementt 

others will es.t«niate it more cji^aply, out all must concur in pronouncing a very 
heavy and addiiional cxpence to the Proprietors,— an expence, moi cover, for which 
trfey'did not stand engaged, and whi-^h must, of consequence^ be more praiseworthy ia 
the Reader's estimation. ' 

f 

*’ * - 

Some of the Portraits likewise, in the latter Numbers, have been executed with a 

degree of sk^ll afld taste which, they confess, had not been obtained in their former] 
Numbers, and rarely been cq^jalled 19 any <'.ther Work. The Fi’oprietc^^ mjly here 
refer to the Portrait of the Empki>ss of Rus^Ia, in No. 16.' which for spirit and deli- 
cacy of execution, taste and acuracy of likeijss, has neyer been excelled by any en- 
graving of a similar sort. 

The Musical departjnent of their Work Ijrj been improved in the same manner; 
and they may confidently afEvpi, that a^more choice collettion ^of originah English 
iSongs, each expressive and characteristic of the' skill and/taste of its peculiar Com- 
poser, has never appeared in any similar publication. The names eff the most Vifiinenf 
Masters, and those only, %dll be found in thq^st of the ^n^ibutors; and the prcscnK 
Work on this account, if no other, would be well Irortby of public encourage- 
ment. 



In rcspccf to the liiTERARV department of this Miscellany, th/Proprietors have 
most fs^thfwlly kept their engagements. It is impossible to ^alysc each particular 
•eKclc, or branch, of a mas^so copious and varied^ but tbcycc^ safely pronounce, that 
« moM original, interesting, and choice iniscell.any has stldpm j^ee^ produced in a* 
simil^Work; and that under thi^ department enti^ldd, Bamiliar Lf.ctures on 
U sEPUi Sciences, will be f^iind Inatter not even unwort^of reading of the 
professed Scholar and Philosopher. 


^ iiaving taksp this just and\ecessary ret A>8pect, the Proprietors have not much to 
add. With relpcct to the generth*^ian of their Magpzin^ it^||^ been strongly 
sanctioned by the Public to admit of any material change. There is’nS charm in a 
•tiff and unbroleu monotony^ there is no advantage in a^aferinf levit/ ana ca\)r^ci- 
ms change. 


Animated b^/past favoyrs, and happy in the prolpect^f opening new resous’ces, the 
Proprietors cldse their Half-Year's laboairst and the erfully prepaif for a renewal. 



EXPLANATION 


OF THE 

FUt)j<n»SPIECE to NUMBER NINETEEN; 

llErNG SVirPPLEMENT TO THU SECOND VOLU^IE. 




THE subject of *he >nnex^ Plate has an i] 
h'utoncal inteV't. of no ordinary dignity an*< im- !l 
portange. #]t the Jlrst ^erm 4f & political jl 
coiii;ec»ionbetwe n two illustrious) Princes, whom || 
sec coufet’ervfed, in strict .dlianc *, t» 
i|f}pove the usur|)ariot: of • gigantic po-iver wh«ch 
ha*- long hreaieiied tie kingdoms of Europe with 
slavery and extinction. ^ 

* In .V word, the subject of the prcs^ij^t Plate is 
rhat of the first introduction of P'mpcior 
A^lcxauder of Russia to the Queen of Russia. 


I'Hte Empernrfi introduced by tiie Kuig of Pru'F^w, } 
who is seen in the act of prcs'^mtiuf his irfusiri- | 
ous gii nI to the Queen— Her Majesty, aecom- ! 
panit'd by the Countess Vorin^ * , rw* ives him i 
withanairof di(!*'<ified complacency antiaugu.tj 
grandeur, the termini* ion of tlJte Picture are i 
seen the two ‘orothers or the King of Nussiu, 
Prit;cc William, amt-«I>ince Henry. They are 
dressed in the milita’y hab'st of the country ; but 
theQuecn is attired in a phiin and simple manner, 
much after the Parisian fashion of d re js which 
prevails generally m thePrussbn Court. 

This iaieryiew took place on the 10. h qf June 
1802, at Mctftd, a ciiv at some distince 
Berlin, andsit'ialed on ih^ Polish ^rOn iers. SThe 
Emperor Mexander had his capital on a 
pjrpose intimately connected with the pcaceand 
prosper! y ol Europe. He hod/, never 5een the 
King and Queen of Prussia before ; . he had, at 
that time*, not long ascended the throne of Rus- 
sia The Emperor Paul, and his system of 
politics was either execrated or forgotten, and a 
new xra wa^ Opening to Europe. The grand ob- 
ject of the Emperor's travels was that of settling i 
the business of 'he indemnities in’" Germany. < 
Th'* King of Pru 5 .sia, as being .a member of the 
Get manic body, was equally, perhaps more im- 
mediately concerned in the arrangement ; hut the 
mediation of the Emperor of Russia was neces-ary 
to effect, by the weight of his au'honty and the 
influence of his interposition, that which ne^^otin- 
tion and debate could only hope to roinpromisc 
in a more tardy and insufficient manner 

Europe a» this perior* enj oyed a short interval 
of peace,— a kind of restless doze, a fata? and dls?* 
turbed slumber, yhich rather exhausted than 
recruited her streng h. In England this period 
was known as that of the peace of Amiens^ on 


the Cor >1 “tilt it was called tlu^'tre.^^ty of Lunc^* 
viile. 

It is not our inteiTtion, in ‘die brief accocHil 
which we piirpo«!e to give of /he subject of the 
present ^ate, to ent»er at lufctrinto the compIeuL 
tion of Eui(»j)ea)i politics at t^iis period j suffice 
it lotav, iha* iho ci^nduct of the court of Berliiii^ 
at this n:omen of time, was not at all in lKirn'nn|r 
with the generd intrigues and piirpos J of the 
Prussian cabinet. The King an > hi'^ iiiinistars 
wereat the hearf of one part\ ; tiu* Queen ’Count 
Hurdt^nburgh, md others ot he dj car.'cd Jav?>u« 
htes, w»*ro at I he head ot another pj'ty , The 
lait»?r tone of s iinnleiit and cha^JCter tor 

the court ; the former, of course, directed th* 
condy?t and system of the cabinet. > j 

ThviN tht; KJi'g of Pmsua and B 'on FLugwitg 
were decidedly in favour* of a pacific system, in' ■ 
other words, of a system of compromise and ex- 
pediency; with them followed the rcsf'of the 
ministry. The Q'^eon, on the contrary, and the 
noble mir\ded llardenburgh, enti«uiiiu‘d views of 
greater cnlargerneiX and (hsintercstrdnesj, and 
supported the war party The first was calletf 
the French faction; the other the English. 
Names of reproach were bandied about from one 
to aiicither, without much precision oP meaning 
or fitness of application ; but it is, nevertheless,' 
certain, ih 'ithe p^rty which at ili.>t period predc» 
Tiinated at Berlin, apd at the head of which wae 
the King, togeihcrwiih his org n Hdugw^i, was, 
wit*) some few exc«^ptions, wholly in the French 
pay. Th»»y were ir..i'or«, in every sense, jo their 
country, and whilst ttiey abused the god natur^,' 
nd worked upon the understundB>g cfk monarch 
not the brightest perhaps of the princes of Europe^ 
tiey were c/iiet'y advancing the objects of the 
common enemy, ^and sealing the doom of Prussia* 
The E:n,4eror of Russia him-FcIf was foe some 
time the slave o/' a similar party, axd enthralled 
in th.e^samesy tern of politics. 

We may her^ be pujin^ited to make a few ob- 
servations wKtch, though not immediately coiu 
nectrd with our subject, are yet apposite upen 
the present occasion . 

The sitmnion 'of the court of Petersburg U noi 
very well known in this country. 

The court of} Petdrsourgh, like every oihet 
court on the Continent, has long been divided 
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yfR ROYAL IlIGIlNfiSS THE PRINCESS SOPFIIA 


tllER Royal Highness the Princess 
‘.Sophia was born November J, If 77* — 
The ediACJ¥tion of this Prin^essjias been 
similar id that of her Royal Sisters. , U nclcr 
flic eye of Ixn* Majesty, and the superiu- 
tendance of her truly amiable governc^s, 
l.ady ("harlotte Pinch, she commenced 
that course of study, which l^^id Seen 
• traced out for the Royal pupUs, with a zeal 
and an industry not inferior to any of her ‘ 
family. ^ * 

Music and drawing-, as we have often 
observed, are the imSt favourite sfudies 
of their Royal Higlinesses* and in tjieir 
pursuit of excellence in these branches of 
science, they have not only distinguished 
themselves as schol^frs 3ud amateurs, but 
two of the Princesses have attained to 
perfection which, would not pas&9without 
its just applause in a master. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia 
is rcnolcrcd cxtfjrncly prcpc-scssing by a 
I^velipc.^iS and delicate vi\a<itv in her 
manner, which, as softened by the Riost 
giacious aflabiiity, and hciglileiR'd by tlie 
most perfect nio<lesty, are, perhaps, the 
most attractive (jualities in a young vvo- 
iniaii. One her amusemeftts is the un- 
fashionable t*iu|dovmcnt of tlie needle.— ♦ 
The linowitdge of tliis once famed instru^ 
merit Ifjm.s^vifery lias long ceased in 
the upper armies j it still, howevei? pre- 
^ervgs its inyiortiince at VVindSor (‘astle ; 
and vfhilst Hl| mor^! elevated i^nd refined 
arts are ciih/'ateil wjPli an enthusiasm, to 
! which nothing bvit more serious duties are* 
sutVc*ired to give way, the primitive and 
truly Hn|lish^mployments of our British 
I matrons arc not spurned or neglected. 


l.A BELLE assembler; 


OIUGIIJAL COMMUNICA TIONS, 



out a cojiious fiuul of the most agreeable amuse* 
incnt*, he can never fee solitary, for in the most 
lonely solitiulc lie is not destitute of company a^ul 
roniersaiion ; his own ideas are his companions, 
an<l he can always converse with hfchwa mind. 
How itjuch soever a person may be engaged in 
*.2)]oasure'«’, Im will certainly have sonicjtfdnjcnts 
t') spare forethought and rcflccti«jh ; no one who 
lias observed how heavy the vacuities of time 
hang upon minds unfurnished with image^s^ and 
unuccustointvl to think, will be at a lotis to make 
a just osiiinah? of the advairtag'es of possessing a 
copious stock of ideas, of whk'h the ceftnbinations 
may take a multiplioky of Forms, and be varied 
to infinity. Those who have heard the frequent 
complaints of ennni among such as haVxs no 
source amusement in themselves, must feci 
some degree of commiseration for those who.se 
minds, destitute of cultivaliop, must either be 
‘jnelanclioly from the iiniuedfatc impulse of ex- 
ternal objects, or sink into a lethargic state of 
torpid inaction. Mental occupations are a plea* 
sing relief ftom bodily exertions, and that per- 
petuahhuiry and wearisome attciiiion which, in 
most of the em^doyments of life, must be giveri 
to objects which are no other wise«intercsting than 
hs they are necessary. The mind, ig an hour of 
^eisure, obtaining a short vacation from the per-® 
filexiiig cares of the world, finr»s in Us con- 
teuipldiioii,, a source of amusepie*.^, of solace, 
and pleasure. The tiresome attention that must 
be given to an inliuite number ofx things, ^hich 
singly and scparucly taken, are ofdittle moment, 
^biu collectively considered form an iinportaut 
aggregate, rcquire.s to be sometimes rclaxe<? and 
di-ssipated by thoughts of a iiio>-e grieral and 
extensive nature, or at least of a diffe.ent kind, 
and directed to objects of which the examination 
may open a more spacious field gf exercise to the 


WELL CUtTlVxYfED MIND. 


mind, give scope^to its exertions, expand its 
ideas, ])r 4 ;sent%iew cumCiuation^ and o.hil/it to 
the intellc^iial eye images iiew^vari9.iii, siibliine, 
or^cautifuT. ^ Tfic time of action will not aL vays 
continue, the young tught ever to have this 
consideration present to their minds, that tr''y 
mnst^grow old unless prc*maturely cut oil' by 
siciScncss or accident •,^hey ought to contemplate 
the certain approach of age and decrepitude, and 
consider all temporal happiness is of uncer- 
tain jjcquisitioiT, mixed with a variety of alloy, am 
in whatever degree attained, only of a shoi t and 
precarious ryiration ; every day brings some dis- 
appointment, some diminution of pleasine, or 
some fiustnilion of hope, and every moment 
Jirnigs us nearer to that periot^when the present 
scenes shalh repedc* from the view, and fuiuri? 
prosp^ls cannot be formiid. 

Thif consideration displays, in a very interest- 
ing point of view, t^Je beneficial eilects of fur- 
nishing the mind with a stock of ideas that may 
amuse it in leisine, accompany it in sol Jc?, 
dispel the gloom ^of melancholy, lighten the 
pressyre of misfortune, dissi])ate the vexaliorH 
arising from baffled projects, ^ disappointed 
hopes, and relieve llie tediousnes^of that se.i'':oii 
of life when new w requisitions can no more be 
made, and the world can no longer flatter and 
delude ^'s wi'h jfs illusory hopes and promises. 

When lije begiu'^, like a dLlant landscape, 
gradually to disappear, the mind can then receive 
no solace but from its own ideas and reffv.ctions; 
philosophy ^ind liter.iture will fl<,hcn furnish it 
with an mcxhau>Lible source of the most ;*grce- 
able lyniuemoiit^, as religion will afford substan- 
tial consokttioii. A wtll spent youth is the only 
sure folindation <'f a happy old age; no axiom of 
the mathematics is more true, or more eadly 
demonstrated ; old age, like death, come* un- 
expectedly on the unthinking, and iiiiprepaRd, 
although its'approach be visible, and its ai rival 
certain. Those who have in the earlier pan of 
life neglected to furnish their minds with ideas*, 
to fortify ^iheju by contemplation, and rcgulata 
them by reflection, stieing the season of youth 
vigour irrecoverably past, its pleasing scenes 
annihilated, and its briiiiant .prospects left far 
behind, without the possibility of a veiurn, and 
fcel’mg, at the same time, the irresistible en- 


OR, bell’s court and F^ASUIONABLE MAGA;?rNE. 


cioachments of age with Its disagrroablii appeiul- , and enquiry. The variou-; phenomenon of the 
ages, are surprised and disconcerted by a change | moral, as well 
whicli, although they knew to be certain, thev . gation of scien 
had scarcely expeciecV^ or for which at least they nicated by lit 
Jiad made no prepara'ion. /f person in this ; atiention, exercise ilioiiglw, excite rellection, 
predicament, finding hiaistV,f no longer capable 'and replenish the mind with an infiiute variety 
of taking, as formcrlv, a part in the^basy walks jof irk-js. 

of life, of enjoyhig ite activA pbsasures, and The evening of life is a melancholy sj|asoi^‘ 
shlriii^ its arduous enter i)rises,*^becoines peevish when the wh^le day has sheen spent wiinout 
and uneasy, iroublcsome to others, and burdon> 'any preparation for its arrival. The man who, 
some to himself; <le»iitnte of the resources of jiA youth, has been favoured by fortune with 
pbilosonby, and a sirai>f»ef to the amusing piir- I allliieiico, or least with comptSency, or h“ a 
suits of li'eratiTic, he is unacquamted with any enj'^yed fair opportunities of acquisition, ^uid 
agreeable dfctliwl of filling up theVacuity l^ft having squandered tlie/ormer, or neglected the 
in Lis mind by bis necessary reftess from the latter; lecls the i(^re;sure of age and infirmitj? 
ac^ve scenes of life ; igTiorancc renders him ob- without arfy other resource jjiaii the precarious! 
.sl-nate, things that pleased him please Ijim v> assistance of frier^tls, the»ijenurioiis support of 
•longer, and experiencing this revolution in his parochaal allowance, pr the humiliation of nien- 
own notions and inclinaliT^iS, he tlnnks it ou^ht dicity, is in a situation truly (kqilorable, and 
also to take place in ifiosc of others, ^fhe plea- with anguish of heart has rc4,son to reproach 
sure; and amusements of youth, however inno- himself as the Aithor of his own misfortunes, 
cent, he stigmatizes with the iianic of ful^y and The condition, however, of that man, is scarcely 
^vanity, meiel^f because tliey are no longer :y:- less miserable, and certainly not le.ss blamabl^ 
commod.ited to Ins period of fe, ^censures the w^io having possessed ahilities and leisure, lias 
conduct of tlie rest of the world, and Iv'cause liis made no provision of knowledge for that j^asosw 
own head is covered with grey h lirs, thii^ss every when the m*nd, no *ess than the body, require!* 
one else should Jre old through complalsancq, to be well supported, when the gaiety of^o nth ^ 
Finding *the^world neither*able nor willing to and^tfte yigour of manliood are no^iore, vvheu’ 
consult his pletsures, or comply with his whims, the festive song and dance have lost their power 
he turns fretful and peevish, and wantinjj mate- of pleasing, and when the glittering shew, tho 
riils for the exercise of^nu mind, perplexes delusive hopes and flatiering prospects of tin? 
himself with useless cares, teazes himself for world no longer fascinate the imagination. The 
trifles, and in.stend of looking b.u k on ^thcillii- man of letters, w'liefi compared with one that is 
sory acene.-^ of life with magnanimous indifler-^ illiterate, Exhibits ^learly the same contrast -as 
dice, and waiting for the conclusion with equa- that which exists between w blind man and one 
nimiiy and fo^^tude, too often con-iumes his that can sec; andifweconsiderhowmuchlitera- 
Lilter^y ears in whimsical peevishness, and stupid turc* enlarges the mind, and how much it 
vacuity of thought miiliiplic.-^, adjusts, rectifies, and arr.\jiges the 

All this is the consequence of squandering the ideas, it may well be reckoned equivalent to an 
, flays of youth and vigour without acquiring the additional sense.^ It affords pleasures which 
habit of thinking; excejiting the case of the wealth cannot proCiue, and which poverty can-' 
very low^sf classes of society, to*vhohi indigence I not eifiircly takeaway. A well cultivated niind 
Jias precluded tlse means of education, 'and con- places its possessor beyond the reach of those 
tinned laboilV has allowed no leLsure for reflec- trifling vexations and disquietudes *which con- 
tion, the period of human lifi', short as it is tinually harrass and perplex those who h#ve no 
of sufficient length for the acquisition of a con- resources within theinsclvc^, andj, in sonic mea- 
siderable stock of useful and agreeable ^now- Kiirc, elevates l^im above the smiley and the 
ledge, and the circumstances of ihe world afford I frowns of fortune, 
a superabundance of subjects fbr contemplation* jn * 


as the* physical world, the invosti- 
A', and the information coi^imu- 
ciMturc, are caUuI.Ued*to altr.ict 


No.xrri. VoLii. 


THE ROnULE. 


I nOM i'lIK G 


LUMAN or M. \ON MESSING. 


tAMn.Y affairs oblij'ccl me to un^f^UjrtdKc a ’ ariA upon it Hy a buman skuTl. “Jacob, 

jouiiKy to the niOunialTioiis rcj;ion of *, soil my corrfiiau^on to ft man wifli a fiightiiil 
and laniver! withoiii the slightcA pccidcnt at tin* j pb>siognoiny, make a fije ir^ the chimney, :.n<l 
rfrtaio 'of niy unci?-* in that kingdom. There 1 ; bring provUiuii for my guest. In a feW moments 
used generally to spend the evening in walking i hre blazed on the hearth; he took me by tils 
In one of the*. ? perambulations li.ght (.vertook | hand, and wc ^eatc^ oiir^dves bejpre it. 

* mtk; ill a wood bordering on my nnele’s dorrf>in, 1 bad now for the first time aii opnortunity of 
^iid extending on the contrary side to a chain of ex^^miiiing ^lis c 5 *lraordinary niln. * maist can- 
mountains*. My irnaginatioh* was so occupied didly confess fhat 1 nevw beheld a more peffect 
<,with the idea of my^iative iand, an^i the deal model of manly beauty, but never were the r^a- 
objccts 1 had left btmmd, ihJt 1 wandered uii- rrcterf.o€ the most profourul sorrow and alllictuffi ^ 
consciously from the path On awaking from so legibly inyribi'd on any brow, 
this delicious llreiim, I found that 1 had totally ISlosooncr did onr cOiive|sation commence thr,» 
lost my way; all niy endeavours to regain fhe esteem fpfd astonishment took possession of my 
right track were unavailing, anrl such was my ; nevC-t had 1 met with a man who combined 
niuat!an, when 1 heard a sudden rustling near such u variety of attainments; he passed with* 
it e in the thicket. '(.In riisiiig my'eyes, a man pwfect rase from one subject to another, and ic^ 
stood by my ' idc, and' enquired wliilhcr 1 u^s appeared as ti^iough he had devoted a whole life 
j^oingj^ I replied 'hat I had lost my way, and to the study of each.. Xfeanwhde a clock that 
ut the same lime mentinrif d the name of in) stO|;)d iiiMic next room struck twelve, and at the 
^nicleV mansion, requesting him to cqndnet me :fame time I hcaid tl)p report of.»i g^^ii from Mith- 
fhc ncarcs^ road to ii. lie paused a*/ew out. 1 startfd.^ “ That i.s the signal for dinner, 
%vcorlds, ; nd then answered: — “ ’Tis a giou» said my host ; we turn day into inght, and night 
way, and 1 eannot pos'-ibly conduct you now ; .intoda^. You will down with the rofp’c of 
hut if you will accept of a night’s lodging ih my mankind, with a baniW of rohbcis, but you have 
house, follow inc.” nothing to fear. At the table of kings you may 

I hesitated^ i/ot ii moment to acccjjt this pro- iwuften eul with greater villains, and the rights of 
posal. Me walked along by, ‘my side in profound hospitnlity are with as sacred and inviolable.” 
wiicnce, answered iiofie of my quesiioiis, and ap- He.took me by the h ind ; a table was sjireacl 
peared to be quite absorbed in thought. At beneath a moss-grey ^oak in the iront of thy hut. 
length he said — “ You have not been long in J seated myself bc^iilc my host ; wgliieen other 
this kinj^lon-i. ‘ No, replied 1, but who made persons paitook of n'lC simple repast, seasiuitd 
you acquaiiiied with my situation?’* “Your- only by thtMiarralivcs of the leader. All hstemru 
fc'elf.” 1 s'ood''StilJ, and looked at him with the attentively to him ; there was iioihing tliat could 
utmost astoniihmeiil. *' Myself,” rried^ I, ii; be construed iqio the slightest bre^clj of dc- 
amaze. “ Ves, yoiii self; this wood is frequented corum, bpt the cwnver'jalion was such as you 
by robbers, and you seem not to be afraid.’’ ^caicely expect to find in the nip.it polibhed 


“ Why should 1 be afr.iid, 1 have nothing ahont 
thsfl can of any value to robbers” Ho.! 
\iow grasped niyrhaiid with eagerness. “ Y’oung j 
man, said he, you have noihidrg to fear; the 
robbers in this wood never commit murder.” I 


private houses. • 

The repast being finished, 1 returned with my 
former companion alone to the apartment we 
had quilted. Our conversation was renewed, 
but not with tint same vivacity. My host had 


I Amidst this conversation . we arrived oi the'* i bccomit more grave;, and all that he now said bore 
(toor of a habitation concealed in a deep«rcce:>s of I the character of gloomy misanthropy. I was 
the wood, ^y companion knoc^ked three times; j struck with the unusual colour of his room, and 
a rough voice cried from wiihiu,— “ Wl^p is eat length asked,— “ Why did you chusc black, 
there r A son of iiiglUj wasiilie reply ^f niy ' that c'^dour makes one sad, and it is our duty to 
conductor. The door dpened; iW myself, by ' be cheerful.” “ You are right,” replied he, in 
i'he light of a lamp, in a spacious aparimoni, ja sarcastic^ but by no means ofl'eiisive tone, 
painted black; the walls were decorated with j‘* Y'ouare right if yoifspc^kof yourself, but as 
aims; a few chairs, and two t.iblos, <t.oui posed | fw me, 1 know joy only by name; to mo that 
the whole of the furniture. One of them stood • .sensation has long been a stranger. You look at 
ticntvUh alookmg-slass, was»covcred with a white I th«»e walls; their bUck colour" cxcittis your sur* 
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pri^e. It is the colour of my fate, and— Oh ! fersaiioii was of consii.UT?il.le length, ^t was 
lhai it were als</ the colour of my heart ! — An about '.evni aVlock when I i 3 re{)arcd to depart; 
extraordinary wish 1 — It oul) appears so to you. for I would ntV for the wealth of both theJndics 
With a black heart I had perhaps been happj , h.ivs reminderf him of a promise wh^cli seemed 
•row I am wretched, inexpre‘>sil)ly wretched *. all to give him so mueh pain. “ 'Uhen you arc • 
my riches consist in yofid^r skull (at the same siid he. “I must, ro;jlicd I; at home 

lime pointing to it wijji a terrific UkR and ^lis- R*y Jj'jcuds will be under appr»’heiisions on my 
torted features). It \S my alj, cAnliiiued he; account^* “ You are right ; for they kiiojr that 
wfien m the hourly of^ serious meditation 1 stand i* the retreat of iolR)ers; but wait a few 

before it, and the thought that \ too shall cease moments.” IJe then oidcred a coui>le of horses 
to exist arises in my soul, then alone am 1 rich, b^ .saddled, apd led me back to my seat, 

richi r than y^ur prints, or the greatest of for- “ Young man, said he, in a grave and solemn 

tun. ’a favourites. They lo'»e, I gain j to them toiRj, 1 will keep the promise I gave you,<md * 
death is t^^ribl^, to m%it i.s .kbless?ng. To^die you^ shall know the«hUtoiy of my lite. 1 
iiofjr to wake more, what a delightful thought, the only son of iFhian of high rank in ihi-^ king- 
oitwhich 1 can never contempUte enough ! 1 doni ; mg father, who wos^cry rich, expended# 

^all once sleep, and those serpents witH i)^e tlwit l*irgo sums eii*mf cducatTon, and 1 flatter myself 
prey upon my vitals ! Whoever slykes my faith that they were notcthruwn away. I shall pass 
Ifi annihilation, robs ^neTlf felicity 1 Oh, there over the early years of my lifd^ which cannot 
are moments in which it would be hf^pincss to have any imcic^t for you, ami shall bugin my 
be deprived of reas'on, a fearful tnitlf, which in narrativii with iRy leaving the academy. On my 
,thedayii of prosperity 1 could not have btdieved. retinn 1 received promoiion, and in a few»ycais 
I Soirow and anguish im]ircss deejier wrinkle* 4 >n had the fairest piosp ‘ctofhciiig called to condiftt 
the brow than the tooth of lime ;• but they arc tdichclmof the slate. liisati;i!)lo»j>riilc swayed 
not mortal.” the bo,um of my father; he...h)ved me (|iTy hi*. 

U'lie clock now struck two. My IkM shpd- cause my pTogre-.siv^ elevation was flattering to 
dered. Alrcatky so late said he, and added that passion Such was my Mtuallon ; surT^ujiJei; 
in a milder tone: — “Pardon ii>e, ranger, for willi bnJlifmtpro<j)ccU, I, arrogant l^>y,imaginfd 
having o long*cheated you of your rest; Vi that that I could read the book of futurity, forgetful 
roor* Illy bed la preparet^or ) ou ; slec|fand be that the wisest of men cannot predict with cer- 
not afraid.” • tainiy the event.s of the next minute. 1 •^aw a 

1 cordially grasped his right hand. Y'ou young female belonging to the lower olavs of 
have lokl me too much, said 1 ; you have ex-^ people. That inexplicable J^jai don which 
cited luy einiosity ; may I i*)itreat you to# com- has precipitated m^iy a useful slatekinun, many 
muiiicaie to me your history*” liut heavens! a valiant wanior, from ifle pinnacle ol glory, 
what^request fflW 1 made I his features a.ssumed took entire possession of my heart. At hist [ 
a terrific appearance; his look was that of de- cmj)lo}cd every posdble expedient to subdue her 
spair. * virtue. She repulsed me with eonte«\pt, and 

• “ My history, replied he, with a glni'jtly smile, the fire burned still more fiercely. I threw my- 
would not lull you to pleadng ibeanis;*t w*ould self at the feci irf mj father, and implored h.^ 
make the^hair of your head stai^ on end, it ^onseiit to our union. ‘ Are you mad r* ihmi- 
wuuld cause you to repent your rc(y.icst, and deici^hc, spuisiiiig me from him, * a dral)^ fioni 
never will I ^iol^tc the lights of hospiuUty. i the scum of the people, my daughter-in-law! 
wish my guests^ to sleep in peace beneath my rather could 1 see you and her oif the gallows 
roof. But^to- morrow, before you depart, you ^than at the altar.’ What room liarl Itiow lor 
shall hear the history of my life, -*short, hilt not l^opc ? Half a year passed aHi?iy; 1 s.^w her 
agreeable as a moment of pleasure.” • < seldom, but nty passion daily increased in vig- 

I w'ent and threw myself ii||on the bed, but lence. In^more tranquil hqur^, 1 certainly aif* 
was unable to sleep. From tigie to time 1 heard *vanc#il every possible objection that could due 
a noise in the hut, and then again |igofound made siifh an union ; but what influence 

silence. At last the clock struck five; 1 could rea^njivcr a, heart rcplete^ith glowing 

restrain myself no long?r, sprung \ip from then pasyons? \anqui'hed at length in this con- 
bed, and opened the door of \lie chamber^ My flict,«I fled widi her \p one of lhq,remote.st pro- 
host was still seated before the chimney, with his vinces of iho/ing<lom, Hvhere the hand of the 
eyes fi.xed on the extinguished ashqp. You priest united us. With the little money I had 
have not slept, said h# ; i# this dwelling doomed lak«n with me 1 purchased a small farm. Here 
to chase sleep from every eye He then made Rosalia a»d' m^'sclf lived by the labour of our , 
me sit down be^de him, and a simple rustic hands. These, these were the halcyon days of ^ 
breakfast soon made its appearance. * Our con- my life! Bcneatli t^e lowly roof of my cottage 
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1 enjoyed greater happines; than the prince with 
his diadem, or the hero crowned wiih laurels. 
But Kit us liasten over these sefnes. At the 
expiration of a year 1 presseil a 4>ledge of our 
love to my bosom, and for ’wo more blissful 
years, continued to taste the delights of con 
jugal and paternal love, out of the cup t^humaii 
felicill^. One evening, on my rtyurn firom tlie 
chase, 1 found my fafher at home with my wifr*. 
This spectacle excited sensations which it is im- 
pq(»sible to express. Rosalia, penetrated with 
gratitude, was embracing his knees,* my little boy 
waf bathing hU hand with tears of infantine l5ve. 
Jk)y threw me senseless his bosom, fo|; his 
consent wa-* alone wanting to complete the mea- j 
•sure of my happing. In a word, was the ^ 
greatest festival that filial love and gratitude ever | 
celebrated. But pardon iiuf, stranger, I scarcely • 
know how to jiroceed. In throe days my vvifa | 
and chtld died of^poisori, given them by my fa- 
ther; and on the fourth died that father by the , 
dagg^ of his son ! Adieu, stranger.*’ 




He pressed mv hartd at parting ; the copious 
tears trickled from his large blue eyes, and at- 
tested the truth of his narrative. ' “ Adieu ! that 
was the skull of my wife.^ 1 departed ; at the 
door I stopped, and once nior^? turned towards 
him. “ Will vou n^er return again to tlie 
society of fmfn “ Nevec ; all iha; » ould impart 
felicity is coijsigr^ed to tFi*’ grave; and, licsidcs, 

1 am more serviceable hirp#thdn 1 should he 
among yon I am the Captain '-f 'a band of 
robbers; now thq^ only venture to jil under, 
whereas w^ re not for itfe they r|r)uid assuredly 
murder too.’J 

Vlefthim, an(> accoHipanicd^by his ^rvant, 
arrived at the skirt of th^ wood, whence 1 easily 
found my w y back to the mansion of my unAe. 

•Mqpi •certainly there are* men, guilty of lift ^ 
grisliest crimi)^, who praudly condemned by 
the muliitudc, but who,* were we acquainted 
with thei?* history, would not only be found 
deserving indulgence but perhaps of esteem. 

t 


MOliJiT VE81JVIUS. 
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A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF TlfE LAST ERUPTION. 


This account isdated ld'h*Ju1y, 1806, from || a light, that at a league’s distance, one might 
Resina, whidi^is four miles distant fr^m Naples, ;• easily liave read a letter. I endeavoured to cou- 


nt the foot of the ir^untanP leading to the bot- 
tom of the cone that forms the volcano 
On May Jl, anoul ten o’clock in the evGj^ing, 
as 1 wa.s retiring to bed, 1 heard a noise .something 
like a viBlent gust ol wind; at which I was so 
much the more surprised, as a moment before 1 
^had observed that the sky was fine and clear. 
However, I would not take the trouble fOf erf- 
quiribg into the cause ft*f this unexpected change, 
but a person whom 1 had sent to Naples retiMi- 
ing a quarter of an hour after, 1 got up to speak 
with him. A.sl passed near the sidir-case, ? 
could see through the trees of a g.ove, a blaze 
(issuing from Mount Vesuvius, in height about 
100 toises. This hame altrrnaU'ly r^^e and sunk^ 
ftt)d resembled those beautiful sheaves which are 
so gri^itly admired in well executed works. 
It wjs a coi'fused mixture of itfines and mflam- 
mablcma'ter, thrown up from life crater Lf the’ 
volcano, and''wlMch, as they feli secined^'to be 
fluid. W o were then threatened With two dread- 
^fiil ca!anntie.s, an earthquake which generally 
■precedes the eruption, and the eru| tion Itself, 
on that side where the lava woulB floilr. I spent 
the whole night in observing this sheaf of hre 
’ which continually increased, and diffused such 


jeetute in what olHbr part of the mountain ii was 
probable another eruption would take place; 
when at four o’clock precisely, the vo1cano«begdii 
to discharge inflamed matter through three new 
mouths, without ihli disch.irge having been pre- 
ceded by an earthquake. These inoiilhs, oV , 
issues, {fere neaV one anotlier, at about one hun- 
dred toises froir the lop of the nionuuyii. Tlic 
lav«i issued froni the sideof ihe 7brrc fie/ G/erOy 
and /'Annunztntay near Portici, on the road from 
Napl sto Pompein. I went in the evening to 
the foot of Vesuvius, to examine a torrent of lava 
that^ad already reached to a distance from the 
mountain. Although it was the mostincon^ider- 
• able branch, yet it was at least, 12 or IJ feet 
wide,^nd 8 deepp; a very torrent of fire. 

Juri^ 2, between six and seven o’clock in the 
morning, the smoke l^cgan to rise with greater 
violence than on the preceding day ; it was also 
thicker. During the whole day a hollow sound 
prevailed, similar to that of two armies engaged, 
whose ardllcry and musketry aie well seivcd. 
Towards night I appfoacllded the great torrent of 
lava, which was rather slow in its progress. 1 es- 
timated it 200 feet long, and 16 deep. The whole 
mass resembled a wall of glass in the act of /neh» 
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ing; soim-limes could see flashes of lightning We llicn proceed jd, and were obliged to rliinb 
shooting from it, and these were followed by a rather than to ttall; ; howevei bv half after one 


rc])ort as loud as that of gun of a large calibre. 
Whatever happened to impede tjie course of the 
ISvd. Vines, trees, bouses. See was instantly melt- 
ed ordevou'^ed. 1 arriveifai the moment when 
the lava was sapping tli^foundations At a wall^in | 
froyt qf which was the bed oS a forrent from j 
thirty to forty feeUde«p. I saw the wall give I 
way, and th*e l^va precipitate itself like a cataiact | 
of fire, nearly perpendicular, into the bed of the | 
torrent. This ^^ind of sea of fire., which covers 
three milcs^f a mo->t fruitful counfrj^ ;f4id forms 
hut one%nass from the mfuth \^ienre it issucr^to 
the 'point where it strips, is a sight, at once 
amazingly grand and dreadful. June 3, the lava 
/Si very slowly, and through a single Spiniiii?. 


o’clock, we arr^ed at ihesiiminir. JiVcfhund 
the ascent very dilncult, as the eruption h:'d 
destroyed ihe former patli-way. We were under 
a necessity of procee»lu5g up a new oi e on the 
opposit(3»#ido, which was alnuv'^t perjjendicular^ 
This j)all#-way compo;»efl of ashes ami sihnes, 
in which we sunk iiji to our kn.*cs We tound 
l]ie mountain toi.diy altered Those parts which 
had fornnily been filled with lire Java .iiul pt4)- 
bles, and over which ii was equally Uiliicult and 
! dangerous to proceed, are now become a pliln, 
and ^ levelled, that ad army might nuiueuvrw 
there. If^the vrJIcano were but extinguKshect, 

; cert .in hiiku ks here aiic^ iffierc might bo cuU* 
; tivated ; but no doubt it U far from iliat sta»e. 


The matter which on the.^d ran fr«m the ot||er The former ciaier^has disappeared, it is filled 
t#oaperlures, ha ! stoppedat the fool of Vc.suvins. up with ashesand lava, but a now one 1ms been 
At night the whole mass had ceased lo^aclvanco, foinicd at tlie eastern pan oftholnouui un/which 
The borders were already cool, allli*>ugR the mid- is about one hundered falhoims deep, and neaily 
die was burning A few detonations wcie fteani, as wide at its opening. We iloscended ^bout 
but not so frequently a*, on i he ^’ireceding daf. half way, butMared not proceed any farther. W% 
The mountain continued to emif cloud-s of already eb se to the flames, aitd felt a jinost 

smoke. , violent licit ^ In ib.is imsiiioiV ’we con tin ujil half 

On the 4th and 5th the hollow noise from the an hour, admiring the hp<»ctacl(‘ olbircd by the 
.jnteiiorof lli*^ niAun'ain btipame much louder,* liquickkivti bid bling at the bottom of the Ura^er;! 
and continued ^uniig much lon^T periods thm whi^h reScniblis the melted matter Vi tlie boiler 
belore. The bellowing was distinctly heard both of a glass-house. The .stones that wc tlirew into 
at Njplesand at Pur-ici, ^JotwithsUnduig the) it were instantly melted. The mountain is con- 
are two leagues distant I'r Am one another. V siderally Ioweitd,and has two large clefi.s, one 
thick smoke continued to issue from every pait lacing la Tone GVcco, the other fronting 
of ilie crater. Soon after, clouds of asliAs rose,, Resina. .-J. new eruption isvcrjiimich appre- 
5ind oversprend the country* around ; tin* hava hendetl, on account V the hir^e quantity of nielled 
inixt followed. It i.ssued from ilic same cliasrri, matter which rem\ifis in the crater, and of the 
as the«most con'siderable torsicnt had ran in the clefii observed in the mountain. Those cicfu 
sani'* direction* On the 6ih and 7th the volcano are not in the crater, some area mile distant from 
vvimited a larg *quarUity ofaJfffigs; Rortici, Resina, | it; the moit coiibidcrablc hardly reaches the 
.-flid la Torre del (Jreco, w'ere entirely covered with top. 

iheti), but tlie internal noise luftl sub.siflech It The damage occasioned by this eruption i.s 
was rene^vq^ with still greater /iolence on the mens^ The governor of la Torre del (Jrfce, has 
!)tli find Uth, over^Portici and Resina, an^l poured reported the grc*at distress of so m.iny faiJfilies, 
a sable and tliick rain, consisting of mud and snl- and of niosi ol the country people, whose wliolc 
phureous particlBs. On the following days, the Iiarves* has been destroy ed The first step towards 
noise from the interior rolled at long intervals 4heir relief has been exempting from all u5es the 
only; the smoke, though not soP thick, property that had suffered A reft hit ion has also 

luied to rise from the mountain ; a smAl quantity ^ passed that tlie*Bciievolcnt ConirnisMon shoul^^ 
of a -lies also rose, but fell back into the crater. , in future a fund to indemnify such land« 
July 1, as I supposed the eruption to^e ter- owriei^ or farmers iivliie neighboiirhu.Kl ofVesd* 
minated, aiiheugh the mountain cantin«ed to vius, ^ might become sufferers by crupt^iis of 
smoke, 1 set off with a few friends to visi^Vesu- the vc^ann; a «ubscription will b^ opened for 
vius. At 10 o'clock in flie evening* we reached *thc iiimcdiat^reliei'uf the tiiifortunatesuffeicrs. 
the hermitage, where we stopped till midivght. 
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cise, aud we undc'rst.'nd it fully : but if, from a 
desire of multiplying words, he should praise his 
courjige and fortitude ; at the moment he joins 
these words together, our ideas ocgiti to waver. 
He means to express one quality* more strongly, 
but he is in truth expressing two : courage re- 
sists danger : fortitude supports pain. The oc- 
casion of exert tng each of these qualftfes is dif- 
ferent ^ and being kid to think df both together, 
when only one of them should be considered, our 
view is rendered unsteady, and our conception bf 
the object indistinct. 

^To be precise, signifies that we fully express 
the idea wc wish to cor^ey and nothing more. 

wish or to speak, therefim, with precision, 
we must pay a strict attention to the specific 
meaning of the wordsd The/ollowin^ instances 
show a difi'erence in the jmport of many words 
that are synonymous. 

To avow, to^ acknowledge , to confess. The 
synonomy of these words consist in their agree- 
iiig^o express some truth; the distinction be- 
tween them IS marked by the diference of the 
circumstances under which the declaration is 
^ Wc avow what we are not unwilling 

shoufd be kno^tfn, we acknowledge ah error, and 
we ernfess a crime. 

^urprizcflj astonished, amazrd, confiifnnfie(h^ We 
are surprized with what is new and unexpected; 
we are astonished at what is vast or great ; we 
are amazed at what is incomprehensible;^, we are 
confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Custom, hediit. Custom* rdiipects the action; 
liabit the actor. By custom, we mean the fre-^" 
qiient repetition ofithe safiie act; by habit, the 
effect which that repetition produces on the 
mind or body. By the custom of walking often 
ill the gtreets we acquire a habit of idleness. 

Difference, inequality, disparity, DitVorence 
marks a distinction in kind^ thus we say dif- 
ferent animals, different plknts. Inequality re- 
latqs to number, and disparity to qualities. 
There is a great di6ference between men and 
brutes; a*great inequality in the population of 
diffewmt places; and a great disparity in the clia- 
racter and talents of the human race. * 

Only, atone. Only, iniport» that there is n< 
other of the same kind ; alone, imports being 
accompanied by no other. An only child, tis 
one that has neither brother* nor ilstaj:; a child 
aloii)^, is one who is left by ildf There is a 
rlifference,’^ therefore, in precise language, be- 
tween thesj two phrases^ “ yir^ue only i^akes us 
liappy,” and “ virtue alone makes us happy j 
the first phrase imports that nntliing but virtue ' 
can make us happy ; ihe last, that virtqe itself ; 
is happiness. ^ | 

JInuyJi iness, disdain. Hanghlinegs is founded , 
on the h'jtih opinion wc entertain of ourselves} j 

j. t 


disdain^ on the low opinion which wc have of 
others. r 

Durable, constant. That which is durable docs 
not cease; that which, is constant does not 
change. The •friendship of a virtuous man is 
durable, and he is^oi^stant in giving proofs bf 
it'. 

^ Wisdom, prudence. ■yv'‘isdom leads us to speak 
and act what is ^most proper ; prudence prevents 
our speaking or acting improperly. 

Entire, complete. A thing is entire by want- 
ing none of its parts ; complete, by wanting none 
of its appendages. 

To iiAiti{te, to counterfeit. We imitate from 
admiration; . wc* coil nWfeit for arnuslme|it.-— 
We imitate a particukr style of painting, *^and 
may improve upon it ; we counterfeit the voice, 
or tTie manners of anolheV, and to succeed w** 
must be exact. 

The ^regoing instaiW 2 s show the utility ®of 
payingV^ention to the distinct import of words. 
The^iext thihg to be considered is the arrange- 
ment of them. As the gramma* of our language 
IS compara^vSly nol extensive, there may be an 
obscure order of words, where there is no trans- 
gression of any grantmutical rule. The relation 
of words, or members of a sentence, are, with us, 
asccrtainei^ only the position which tlier - 
stands. Hence a capital rule inithc structure of 
langipgc is, that the woeds, or members most 
cleaily related, shoiifi be placed in the sentenro 
as near to each other as possible, so as to make 
their mutual relation clearly appear. The im- 
portance of this rule will appear from the follow- 
ing instances of faculty arrtingement ; but in order 
moire clearly to determine the j^roper application 
of it, what is nieaift by a member of a stintenre 
must be explain^. A sentcnc8, or period, is 
what extends from one full stoj) to another ; a 
member is what runs from one rest, or pause, to 
another. 

* J I 

EXAMPLES OF ILL AURANqCD WORDS AND 

SENTENCES. 

€> 

By greatne.ss,” says Mr. Addis*^, “ I do not 
onlj mean ^le bulk of any single dbject, but the 
largcnessuof a whole view.” From the improper 
place in which the adverb only stands in tiiis 
sentence, the question may be put*- what does 
he moan more f The arrangement would have 
been equally faulty if the adverb had followed 
the word .bulk, as, SS 1 do not mean the bulk 
only ;” for it might then have been inferred that 
he meant its shape also, or its colour, or ^pme 
other property which it possessctl. As the word 
object 15 what tbe^ adverb relates to, this last 
should have stood thus :—*• By greatness 1 do 
not mean the bulk of any single object only 
for tlieu if we ask,— what else does he mean ? 
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the answer comos out as the author intended, — 
the largeness oSa whole vi jw.” 

Theism can oidy be opposed to polytheism, 
or atheism.” Is it pieant that theism is capable 
of nothing else be-.ides being opposed to poly- 
theism, or atheism ’ yius is what the words 
literally import, through the wrong, placing of 
the adverb onlij, Itsfipuld haye bpen, “ Thtism 
«in Ife opposed only to polytheism or atheism.” 

“ The J^omanl understood liberty, at Jeavt, as 
well as wc.’* T'hese words arc capable of two 


differetit senses, according as the emph.isis in 
reading them, is laid upon lihcrO/^or upon at Im^t 
The words sl?oiiId have been thus arranged: — 
“ Tlie Remaps under'.tood liberty well, at 
/(rts/, as we-,”* for as the advnb stands in the 
first sentence, we may suppo^’O, either that if the 
Ropaans understood nothing el^c as well as us, 
they uflierstood libtrty as well, if not h»* ter ; or 
simply,* that* their knowledge of libeity was 
equal, or superior to ours. 

• [7b 6e 


*TIIE LADllft’ T6ir.ETTE;tR ENOYCLOP EfllX OF BEAUTY 

Continued from lef. T. Pmi(e 583.] 

■ ' 

Chap. Vll. 

^ Of the use of Sitn ff'. 


O TTETtLY and quadruply ciiigied be the un- 
lucky Spaniard who, walking abroad one fine 
rioiniiig ill Jucut'in, ‘‘‘•discovered that famous 
plant from whicji was made the black and filiby 
powder which came and widcjieii the iio«es of 
our belles, siflDed tlie purily of their brftiili,and 
arkhid to the di-gusting tax of a frequeni cm unc- 
tion. ^ 

Cursed be the ambassador, Jean Nicot, who 
gave his nani -• to tobacco, and who imagined that 
he was making a valuable jire-icnt to a powerfill 
queen, by sending her his adopted daughter, the 
young Nicota*ia, who, proud of having raised 
herself to the nasal ductifof Catharine dc Mc- 
dicis, and oT having irritj^d the jiitultary mcin- 
• biane of a loyal nose, then as.sumcd the pompous 
appellation of the Queen IMaijt. i' 

Ciified be aho that grand-ptior of France, and 
tliOiJe cardinals who contefficd*he ridiculous- 
honour of perpf-tuating their memory by giving 
their name*to ^his royal powder. 

Of all tile fashions invented by caprice, none 
is more ignoble than that of taking siuift^ which 
was so universally practised. • • 

We must not, however, deprive snuflF of an 
honour to which it is Justly entitled: letusbs< 
impartial, and acknowledge that there ’n nothing 
but what is productive of some littit? benefit. 
The wisdom of nations has said,r-“ ari ilj 

A province of Terra Firma. This w5s about 
the year 1.520. 

f Catharine of Medicis was desirAis of giving ! 
her name to tobacco, and that it should be called 
Medicea-y but she could not aceomplbh tier 
wish. •• • 

No, Kill. Vol, IL 


^•ind that blows nobody profit and here tffis 
proverb may be very luijipily ajiplied. 
snuff pro?lifciive of^io nth r advantage tlftn that 
of having excitcMl, at its origin, a h<ng cpil war 
an^ofil; ji^iysirians, this siivit-e opglit to t‘pm? 
pensale, in sftmc measure, for ill? disagreeable 
sensations it hss since occasioned. 

the use of sniiif b; gan to gain groiiiifl, 
nil the physicians declated ei'dier for or iigainst 
this new stern ufaWry, and more,th:iii a hundred 
volumes tvere written by both sfllfts on this sub- < 
ject. The sage doctors forijot even their f.ivourite 
faviamiis tTprrhncnftiffiy and were wholly intent 
onviupporting to ihe last ihopof their ink, the 
opinion they had thought fit to adojit in tins 
celebrated disjintc. How many patients were 
indehteil Tor th^ir recovery to this lucky armi - 
tice! At length ^he contust ended ; the medical 
men •were tired of waging war with each other, 
they returned to their functions, and f«*ll to work 
again upon their patients. Snuff ^nie off vic- 
torious, and it was soon in general use. ^ 

I shall not here pursue the history of snuff, 
which would,, how'cver, be a *curious subject ; 

1 must say, to the honour of our ladies, that f«r 
somg yeaif they have almost relit^quished the 
practiw o4takq^g it. As every thing, huwe^, 
depe^S on^ashioii, should it please that oinni- 
poiJnt deity to revive this disgustiag custom, we 
should soon*agairi see it become general. Nay, 
it is*even said^that ^9e jjre threatAed with such 
a circumstance ; the women have lately begun 
to carry very small boxes which they denoniinafe 
demi-journ^es. 

Must^hen the most ridiculous abuses he re-* 
newed at certain periods ? Have we not lieanl* 
C 
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'declamations enough against the use of snuff! 
If the ancients held in such abhorrence women 
who used a handkerchief in their (j^csence, what 
would «hey have said of those that took snuff, 
had the practice then existed ? ]«{it still neces- 

'sary at the present day to employ the weapons 
af ridicule against this hllhy preparation ? 


CiiA?. VIIL 

Of the Luxur ij of Women. 

Le superdu, chose si necessaire, • 

A reuni Pun ct Taiitje hemispht^re.'* 

Tins humorous idea of Vol?aire is /certainly 
fjliy justified by modSrn manners. Luyury has 
become so general that we may assert, without 
f:*ar of being thought paradfixical, that super- 
fluity is now an object of the first necessity. Arc 
wc on this accmfiit the more fjappy ? How 
many actually stint themselves of real necessaries 
in ordtfT to display in apj)earance a small portion 
of this so necessary superfluity ! 

Whpn 1 observed in a former chapter, that a* 
t^tc foifdress is natural and commend^^b^e in the 
sex, every reader must be aware, that 1 was not 
a^ludip^o luxury in dre'>s. As natural.asdjiste 
and the coqu^hry of dress are in the sex'whoSe 
principal destination is to please, so widely dif- 
ferent is luxury from the object which nature 
has proposed to herself. * 

It is luxury that awakens iq the bosom of the 
youthful feinalr^^ew desires, wants that are nut 
avowed by nature. I^^is luxury that bani.shes 
from her mind the image of the man she loves, 
in favour of another for whom she feels nonciof 
those tender sentiments that would constitute his 
happiness ! the former, it is true, has given the 
power of language to herhcait; the latter has 
clpne more, he has imposed siler.ee on her virtue^ 
and gold has obtained what she could hav^; re- 
fused tb love. Luxury is therefore the first seed 
of corruptions^ especially in the lower and most 
numerous class of .society. Tliis truth is so evi- 
dent thaf I have no occasion to enlarge farther 
upon it. 

, Much has been written both for and against 
luxury, but the reader must not ^>'pect me 
to^* repeat li’cre the diifereiit arguiijyents *’ad- 
-va'nced l^v its enemies or by its partizans. vV^hall 
adopt, wiih respect to luxury, the system inU is 
approved by each; I will not side either with\is 
enemies or with its partizanfi. 1 avn, therefbre, 
ready to admit with thelaUer, if thqy please, that 
luxury is es.sential to the prosperity of great slates, 
though in my own mind 1 am not convinced'of 
.the truth of the position. But 1 shall s\ate one 
g^rand truth, a truth confirmed by the experience 


of every age, by the testimony of all nations 
that the luxury of women destroys population, 
private happiness, and the harmony of families ; 
that it undermines public morals, nay, even 
overturns the fundamental constitutions of em- 
pires, and at length elfects ihtir total subveision. * 
This truth must justify the conclusion, that 
supposing ‘gemeral luxury^ought to* be tiicou-. 
raged, the luxbry J)f wombn ought to be r^gidl^ 
restrained by the laws. • , 

My conclusion will appear cxtreyiely severe ; 
it is but just if the proposition from which I de- 
duce it be true. Let iis examine vdiether this is 
the case. / ^ ^ 

Lyxury is inimical to ^he reaf destination of 
women; the exorbitant e^peiice required by t!ie 
refined elegancies of the toilette deteis men, anTl 
es]fecia4iy*such as have any prudence, from^ 
thinking of a prions establishment, which most 
frequently presents to their^view no other pro-* 
spect thaii„the shameful waste of their fortune. 
The young nian^ then, who is about to try the 
uncertal^n chance of a legal union, ;ieeks a wife 
wh6se fortune may, in some measure, indemnify 
him before hafid for future expence. Money, 
therefore, becomes the qnly merit ; money com- 
pensates for figure, talents, and loveliness.—^ 
Beauty, adieu ! adieii^ ye native graces !*. adieu, 
ye mihl and amiable virtues ! ye are now but an 
empty name ! adieu, ye endearments of love ! 
no longer are ye the boud of union between 4 wo 
youthful hearts ! Lovft! what do 1 say ? Ihe 
brisk coquette who reads this word, .'^hrugs her 
shoulders* with contempt, and laughs at the 
Gothic author who would thus cou])le love and 
matriniiony. “ As if love,” she will exclaim, 
had any thing to dc^with the choice of a hus- 
band ! I'^or my part, if 1 ever marry^ give me a 
man with plenty of^.oney; I will always be 
fond enough of him if ho complies with all my 
fancies. What a* charming thing it is to have 
elegant aparuneit^^s, a fashioruble die,riQt, and 
richjeweL; to display continual variety in dress, _ 
to humble alienees rivals by superior s} Icndor and 
magnificence !'* Which of us has' not fepeatedly 
(heard this kind of language ! Such is the way 
of thinking of 1,he sex in the ages of luxury. 
Accordingly, it is in the ages of luxury that 
^marriage sinks inCo contempt; that the con- 
jugal unj^n becomes more rare ; nay, even that 
the inan*.vho has entered into this contract dreads 
the fruit jt may produce, ^nd that what ought to 
be its highest pleasure is convened into a de- 
precated scourge. Thus luxury is the bane of 
posterity. 

In proportion as marriage becomes more rare, 
we witness the iKuUiplication of that class of 
useless females who take not even the trouble 
to throw the veil' of illusion o.cr the false de« 
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lights which we seek lo enjoy in their company. 
Sterile priestesses of love; each of their sacrifices 
to Venus is a robbery com mil ted oa population. 
Thus the indolent Hf, without benefit to herself, 
• plunders the calix of the flower of that precious 
du'it with which the industrious bee would have 
pro'luccd honey. p • * , 

But if the fortune t)f the JiusDand is inade- 
quate to the devour jpg luxury of his beloved 
half, need I describe the irregularities, the in- 
trigues, the corruption that ensues; need 1 paint 
the lionor of ^he wiftf eclipsed by insatiable ava- 
rice, the departure of happiness, the introduction 
of miiun^crstahding a«d disaord, with all^the 
evSs that accompany ^hem, into* the bosom of 
trfb family ? Let us draw the curtain over this 
picture, unfortunately too faithful, df ^emrlle 
luxury. « ^ 

• But this is not alL Women are^seducing, 
they arc artful ; we are weak, we lov^ them in 
spite of their faults. When lovc*is extinguished 
in the bosom pf man, self-love still survives; he 
L desirous of having a handsome wife notalwiys 
because he loves her, hut becaus^ she is hand- 
some. Such is the empire which woman exer- 
cises over our sex. With many men the pos- 
session cV a lieautfful woman is a glory even after 
it has ceased to be a pleasure. •Thus tl^py still 
continue to pay the same tribute of homage to 
their t:harms, only under airother name. *But in 
an age when women are s[Jendthrifts, what must 
that man do who is solicitous to captivate them ? 
The answer is easy,— .he must spend ifnmensci 
sums of money. Thus man*himself will be led 
to sacrifice every thing to the thirst of gold,^ince 
gold alone can procure him all the objects of his 
desires. • 

Hence springs that avidffj* for wealth, so fatal 
to every other species of merit ; hence the credit, 
the honours, the consider.ition* and ^en the 
4.'btcem j^o#prodigalIy bestoweci U]R)n riches; 
lienee the bad fai^h of the merchant, the dupli- 
city of the staitesman, the partiality of the judge, 
the intrigu^ of* the fictious, the hardihood of 
the conspirator; hence all the abuses, all the 
crimes that desolate society, disturb jrderf and 
corrupt the whole mass of the nation. It is the 
thirst of gold, very often combined with the de- 
sire of presenting it to an ambitiocis and intriguing 
woman, that gives action to the arm tf the 
traitor, that whets the ^gger of the a^assin! 
How many ciimcs would nevpr committed 


were the luxury of women rigidly restrained bj 
the laws. « 

Biif, it may be asked, why shou]^ lu^cury in 
the fair sex atone be the object of such pointed 
censure? Why, because among them it makes 
such rapid progress, which nothing is able to 
cheeky the history of the luxury of the Roman 
ladies etinces^ because in women, no consulera> 
tion whatever can stem the destructive torrent of 
^their desires; because women who have once 
launched out into the career of pleasure, iiAver 
set bounds to it; ever running into extreme^ 
they would consume in an instant the fortuifh of 
ten/amilies, witness Cleopatra. • 

Why, ]^ecausc women are never satisfied, and 
because ahe pleasures ofjuiury, like all others,^ 
fatigue without satiating them. 

Why, because tife luxury wUh which they 
are environed, gives them an influence too 
powerful, an influence invariably pernicious to 
all that surround them. 

• But how is luxury to bp repressed ? By*?ump- 
tuary laws which should permit the higher classes 
^one to make use of the most cosfly substances ? 
By no maaps ; the great number of lawsiSwhicA 
have been made to that effect are sufficient evi- 
dencQ«of. their inutility. To allow articles ofi 
lux^iry rt)*the<great, is to confer a i5fcrit on such 
objects, and to double their value in the eyes of 
the multitude. It was not by such a measure 
that Xalcucus checked the inordinate luxury of 
the Locrians, butj>y prohibiting; superfluities 
among the most distinguished f.srsons in the 
state. By his laws ao wonjpn of rank could be 
attended by mure than one slave, unless she was 
into:^icated ; he allowed ornaments of gold and 
I embroidery to be worn only by courtezans, and 
rings by men notorious for depravity.* These 
laws produced all the effect that could be wished, 
whereas the numerous statutes of our kings on, 
this si^iject have tended only to excite the cupi- 
dity and desire of possessing the brilliant vaflities 
that they designed to prohibit. I copid enlarge 
still more on this subject, but I dare iiot.^ It is 
not always adviseable to cry out against abuses. 
How many are l]iere ^ho subsist*by them ! and 
with such the feelings of private interest are always# 
Jpo powerfuf for that of public beneli^. 1 shall 
therefore le^e a^tli'osc gentlemen at rest, 
that ^ot disturb their repose, l«shall 

quiety terminate this chapter. 

* " '(To be continucff.J 


SABINA; 


OR, 

MORNING SCENES IN THE DRESSING-ROOM 'OF A ROMAN LADY. 

Scene lll.^G/jjccriuftJyf/ic dfa/rr % forcers and f^arlands-, the Chaplet of Isis ; Gd)'lau(l 
of Parsley for the Head ; Garlands of Hoses of P cesium for the Nee /cl Wax -Fruits. 


• Cr. 10 , ihe chambermaid and confidant of branches flowers, imitated in metals and other 

gabina, now liastily enters, and informs her mis- substances ; amon^r whi«||i she sj^ed tfie cjuplet, 
tress, that Glycerium, the ^il known thc*arriv:il of Vhich she had so anxiously Cx- 

andriandcaler in gaiinids and flowcjs^^dcsires to pected ever since she hrsl entered her dressing- 
he admitted to her. ^ Slie i<^attcnded, ’ conti- rtjpm.^ ht vras a chaplet of I lis, such as was worr 
nucs Clio, “ by two young slaves, carrying, in at stdemn a^^semblics and saciificts, by tho^e ini- 
liandsonic basRcts, the newtst and Jtiost tasteful tiated into the mysteries of the great Egyptian 
flowers, parily natural and partly artificial. She goddess, ^^I'he body of the chaplet was composed 
has been told that you have no tiTne now to spare, of tresscs*f#rmed of the most delicate rind of the 
and that she had belter return in the afiernoon papyrfts, twisted and fastened with edegant knots. 
iTefore the hour ol baftiing. She will not, how- Palm-leaves, of silver, resembling *rays, proiecteid 
cver| take aii^ denial ; and appears as though she from it at smull intervals. From behind, where 
'has st}niething which she can deliver only into the ends of the chaplet met, hung two ribbands, 
the hands of the Domina Hl*rsclf. which were suffered to flow on cither side over 

JJalfina, who had waited, with secrej impa- 4he shoulders, Sabma hastily*sci/.ed this chap- 
tience, fur ^lis morning vhit, nojls ap'probaiton; let; and aiftu^ly found the signilicaut Greek 
and the loquacious Glycerium, with all the na- words,*** My life and my soul,” Embroidered in 
tural and artificial treasures of Flora s kingdom, one ot^thc ribbands. 

is instantly admitted. • It is obvious that this chaplet was not an ordi- 

What abundance of the choicest and most nary article of sale; nay, perhaps, the reader 
elegant festgojis, garlands, and chaplets, Glyce- niay have already guessed that its object was no- 
rium now riisplays to the e^es of the eager Do- thing Ie.ss than tq,effect a secret assignation by 
inina and her astonillied slaves ! She bore, with the qid of the flower-dealer. The young knight 
justice, the name of that celebrated female who Saturninus, who had lately become the fa- 
rivalled her lover, Pausias, the famous painter of vouriic lover and crei:,beo of our^Doinina, had 
SicyoiK^ in the art of blending the variegated yesterday, at pariiw^ concerted this sign with 
beauties of flowers. In the one kalathiskos, her, and had found means to gam over to his ir*- 
for so ihe curiously woven ^flower-baskets were tcrest lUe otlicicips Glycerium, who was not ac- 
denoininated, were the loveliest children ^f ciistomed refuse any other occasional cmploy- 
Flofa, which seem to have just spiung up in the ment in addition to the tiade of makmg chaplets, 
footsteps of the dancing goddess of love. The for which her country was so Venowned.* Sa- 
gilly-tlowe^', the iiaicissus, the lily, the crocus, bina i^qw knew, from this distuiguisihed chajdet, 
the hyacinth, and the rose, entwine iheyoun" that every thing was prepared for ,.he most so- 

shoots of inyrlie with ingenious variety and the — , p ■ ■ , — ... ' - 

nicest attention to the s-hadjs •of colour and reai * £gypt, subsequent to the lime of Alexander 
semblance of smell. You might exclaim with the Great, was the only centre of Grecian refine- 
<(Goihe\ ifeVr Pau'sias : “ Wjial ought 1 tojadmir6 raent, supported by Asiatic luxury. The art of 
the most? The exquisite beaHly ot HiV flowers, makii^ chaplets was likewise carried to the 
the art with which they arc arranged, or tRc taste highest degree of pcifection in that country, 
of her who selected them , V 8 which* according to Aslienajus, produced flowers 

Nevertheless, all this , display was so from all the year round. It was, therefore, natural 
saiisfying the inquisiflve looks of* the lady, that enoiigh that at Rome, where every .nation was 
she scarcely designed to bestow upon it a hasty esteemed only in proportion as it contributed to 
glance. It was not till she examined the tecond the pleasures of tin; luxurious masters of the 
basket that the rays of joy were seen illumine world, a strong prepossession should prevail in 
her countenance. She there founal the most favour of Egyptian flower-girls and dealers in 
iiccnt fashionable piodpciioiis, consiniiig *ot viiailcls/ 
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lernn nocturnal devotions ( pcrvis^Ulum J in jj 
saicri'd temple of, the benevolent Isis, who so;* 
ie:iilily affords relief to uU the distressed, and can |j 
even prcsc’ribe the most efficient remedies for * 
the pains of tender lovers. Sh^ consequently ! 
Iftii w also what she had to do^ and, in a whisper, I 
directed the tiusty Clio to*make the needful pre- 
parations for an intervitw in the lenfplc of l%is 
ihe^follgwing night. • * 

Not till then had ^abina either time or inclina- 
tion to cxaniini^, w'im attention, the baskets of 
flowers and chaplets which the young slaves still 
hehl on their h<»ds, and to chuse what she should 
want for ihg evening. “ Here, SpataVe,** cries . 
shc,^“fun and hang tlis fragrant garland ^of 
Egyptian lotus upon yie statue of the great | 
hcjuth-dispeiising goddess that stands in my 
jc^amber, in the little golden temple befid# nif 
b?(l, and forget not to swing rou^^l ihe siln^r 
s^tnun tliree times in a circle from right to 
lefi.<^ We ^hall stand in need, to-d^, of the 
protecting care of the goddess wli4> nSurishes all 
beings ”, * 

“ And now, dear Glyccrium,” continues sh6, 

‘‘ what novelties out of the kingdAn of Flora I 
have been imported from -Alexandria m the fleet 
of meichaiitmen that the day before yesterday 
arrived M. Cilia?* For whj*t kind of chaplet? 
have >ou had tjic greatest demand since ^le last 
Apollmarian games? You know how stedfastiy 
all ejus are fixed upon n». My husbai*d gives 
a gre.it entertainment to-tlay, and it is neces- 
sary that 1 should appear in the newest style of 
fjNhion ” i 

“ Domina,” replies the arlful Glyccrium^ with 
a smile scarcely half suppressed, and yet with a 
respectful inclination, “ tl^ silk fancy-flowers, 
after Indian«pattcrns, are still universally in 
fashion, for chaplets to b#'W<&rn on the hand.— 
fTer^,” continued she, taking the basket from 
the head of one of the boys, afid shewfng a fra- 
grant gi^J which the flo)yers^>f the lotus, 
intermingled wjth the leaves of the Indian 
spikenard, wgjie as naturally imitated in silk as if 
they had been (Clucked only the same day among 
the banians on the shores of the Indus or Ganges, 
“ you see the newest that tlie flAver-d eaters of 
Alexandiia have sent me. They a*re sprinkled* 
v/iih c'.scncc of roses and cinnumon, but just in- 
vented and bi ought by the last fle<2t frogi India 


* The primitive usejof the .sistrum ^as, un- 
doubtedly, to accompany, in^some’nieasure, the* 
lamentations made for Osiris. In process of 
time the real motive of this custom was lost; 
and it appears, that the Roman fen^lcs shook 

the sistrum just as tn niT>dern times there are 
persons w'ho mechanically repeat prayeri wilh 
heads. 


to Egypt. As to garlands for the neck and 
bosom, even the all-friiclilying Nile cannot dis- 
pense, from his Wouiidlcss stores, any thing more 
beautiful and becomiiig than these Jq^ves^nd 
rosc-j of Pjcslumlfixcd, in the most modern taste, 
to soft bandeaus of linden-bark. You know we 
have discovered the secret of keeping ihun fresh 
for scveril^ays. And were it even fvn i:ifii.-.iuri 
in bevera^*, nothing could suipass tliese roics of 

Pie5tum.”t * 

1 shall trust cniirely to you, my dear Gly- 
cerium,” replied Sabina, with uiiy ^ial coiulcw- 
scension. “ Give me one of those chapUts. 
But what treasures are coiitn'nrd in that ba-kA,* 
in which I perceive lufthing but grrjn jLiiin?* 
Have you transformed yoiiivjlf from thergypiian 
queen of ftuwers in'o thc^nAiher of Emipidc'., 
the tragedian, and taken up the trade of selling 
chervil and am*' ?"[. * 

Thus said Sabina, and laiighetf. The whole 
circle of her surrounding atton lafiis did the same, 
and pointed coiilemptuously to tlic basket of green 
chervil. Glyccnum was so far from being* dis- 
concerted, th!it she uppi'ared to be the only pei^ 
soil in the c*nmpany who was in ilifl right. I 
beg pardon*, Pom ina^’ said she, “ for iioi4lv?w-i 
ingyoii, at hist sight, thl*. new and wonderful 
prodiwlion of a most skilful gaidencr on the 
Tulculai! Iiill# but you prevented Vie by your 
questions concrriiiiig the novelties of my native 
country. Kn»>w, tiu n, that these are gai lands 
of water-parsley (apinmjy which my friend, the 
ganlener, of Tiiscqjum, lias .such a method of 
rearing, th*it in delicacy and baii*{y of appisu- 
aucc it is not surpasVid by t^e hair of Queen Be- 
icnicc; which, as you know, now shiii'is a star 
in tjje firmament of Heaven. How admirably 
would a gaibrid of tliis parsley decorate, this 
evening, your chaiming lock’:, whieli Ihe hand 
of natme I'crstlf has formecl into such elegant 
cuils and ringlets. Our ancestors, it is true, 
likewise wore garlands of this kind of parsley : 
but they knew not, in tho.se rlays, how i6 im- 
prove it by art. People tell many cyrious ihiiigs 
concerning its secret virtues and ancient ori.^nn, 
»and give it the inyatical appellation of blood 
of the Corybanles.’ But 1 ougEt rather ‘o hold 
my tongue, lest 1 should expose mysidf siiy 

• 

t*lt was customary to pluck theleaves fronn 
the c^flcts, lo*infuse them in wine and^o drinlc 
then^ith it? Pliny, who relates s^curious anec- 
dotrof Cleopatra’s curing Anthony of his dis. 
trusEof her, by mea^s of an imj:^isoned chap- 
let, calls it, to drink clnlilets — comnas (jiberc. 

J In the comedies of Aristophanes, he oftei 
indulges in sarcastic allusions to Euripides, on 
I account tf his mother, who is said to have sold 
chervil aifd giher culinary vcjotablci. 


YS tA CSttE ASStMBLEfi: 

* , , ■ ■■ •, 


more to your raillery and the laughter of your 
servants : espei:iaUy as you hav§ no occasion for 
the^iecittt virtues of this wondetfiil plant ; and 
as Clio fold me, when I came |n, you have not 
a moment to lose on my unprofitable gos- 

The crafty Glycerlum knew but t<to^weK that 
this address would only inflame the ^urioMly of 
Sabina, and that the Roman ladTes of distinction 
were as superstitious, and as easily gave credit to 
every ridiculous tale, as the lowest of their slaves, 
ftn the veryMay the fleet of Egyptian merchant 
^v^sels was unladen, she had brought S&bina 
^some bottles of unadult<iratcd Nile water, with 
which the votary of Isis difT^not fail the same 
, evening to sprinkU the statue of the great god- 
dess in her temple. Nor was She deceived in her 
expectation. « * 

.Stop a moment,” said Sabina,* meanwhile 
I will have my*>nails pared. But tell me how 
does your good friend atTusctflum contrive to 
give.,bis parsley this admirable curly and frizzled 
appearance? Perhap^he understands something 
of magic ?” • o 

doul?t,” replied Glyoerium, “he makes 
use, in planting, of some sfceret arts, which he 
^ takes* care not to cojumunicctfc. So ^much, 
however, 1 (jnow qnd have witneispd with my own 
eyes, that after treading rlown the young .shoots 
with his feel, he every morning draws the garden- 
roller over his par>lcy-bcd. In short, his jifcrsley 
is the most beautiful and curly of any in the 
svholecountry,jund — ” Here Gly cerium paused, 
and seemed jrrepariiig to depjrt. 

“ Goon, go on !”\ixclaimocl Sabina with im- 
patience, “ you praised the secret virtues of 
the plant, and said something about tlie sacred 
origin frtyn which It derives its romantic name. 
I'.xplain yourself, or 1 shall not buy one leaf of 
all these hcibs, which are much fitter for the col- 
tection of a JihUotomos* than for the toilette of 3^ 
lady distinction. 

“ The secret virtue of this parslcj’, illustrious 
Homina,” rtjoined Glyccriiini, “ is that, when 
chewedyit operates 'as a powerful sweetener of^ 
the breath. Fo|^ this reason 1 provide a regular 
supply of it for the little Arbuscflla, the dancer, 
^lio lives behind the Temple of Peace: and it 
is«'issertcd,*nhat among all the remedies for a 
fbul breaili, prescribed in the wofts of*oi\j«Greek 
masterdTin the cosmetic art, this is nie mo^ na- 
tural, the mo 3 t effectual, and the nipst harmVss. 

r : — • — 

* Sabina every where affects Crock appella- 
iWes. She might have employed the Roman 
word hi’rbamts, What we call botanists, 4hc 
(i recks denominated iiizolomousy ci^ters of 
loots. By Botanistaiy the Greeks denoted only 
the labourers who were employed in weeding. 

•t* 


With respect to the cause of its extraordlnarf 
name, you, perhaps, rccollct't reading, in the 
ancient books, lent you some time ago by the 
priestess’ of Isis, a tradhion relative to the re- 
bellious smitlfs of Crete, called Cyclops or Co- 
rybantes. They sfew»one of their comrades, or 
their thfrcU brother, as t^e fable has it, covered 
the head of thj deceased with a purple cloth, 
and buried him at the foot of Mount Olympus. 
The parsley is said to have Jsprung Tip immcdH 
ately from the blood of the sufferer 5 and for 
this reason, in the mysftrics ai^ orgies of the 
I Corybai\!tes, it has ever been considered as the 
greatest of crliivps to Igy a plafft uf^hi^kind on 
the sacred table.” ? 

“ I shall take your*chaplct of parsley 
glaii^eci S.ibina, with sparkling eyes, “ and yta 
^lall see that in a few days all Rome shall wear 
c^faplcts of parsley, as did our grandmothers fifty 
yea's aci^ as we are told by Horace.” 

The Dcnniiia had, in fact, m<»rc than one mo- 
tive fc»r chasing this chaplet. Certain secret in- 
ftilg'inces had given her breatfl, especially at 
rising in the«mr>rning, a kind of odor not much 
I less disagreeable than that of a fasting Jdw. On 
! this account she was accustomed to take the 
Virst thing after rising, and som^tim^s even before 
she was up^ a ^decoction of anisccil, and some 
honey^boiled in wine. At this vftry time, while 
she w!K engaged with her toilette, she was ^hew- 
ing myrtle pastils to«cure an evil, whicli gave 
rise to an important question among the lav/ycr& 
of old, namely, Whether a person with offensive 
breatb were to be considered as sick or in health ? 
Plow^wclcome then was the chaplet, whose leaves 
combined such elegance with such salutary vir- 
tues. Isis herself, in a happy h^ir, sent this 
excellent remedy to pious votary. 

Spatale now returned, and with great concent 
announced ihab the Dnmina's monkey ha<l 
found mean§ to introduce himself into her bed- 
chamber, and fiad broken and destroyed the 
beautifully painted wax-figures ayd garlands, 
suspended beneath the figure of Isis, in two 
small silver cornucopia entwined in 8ach other, 
probal^y mistaking these fruits for real apples, 
•nuts, and f>ears. None appeared to be so dis- 
tiesscd at this intelligence as Clio, who had the; 
care of that apartment, and who might certainly 
beacculed, with justice, of some degree of ne- 
gligence. 

Fortunately Sabina, idr whom the coming of 
Glycerium had avfakenccl pleasing hopes, re- 
garded the emptying of the cornucopia as a fa- 
vourable omen. “ Blessed and praised be Isis, 
the great goddess exelainyd she aloud. “ The 
gi^dess pours forth her favours on her handmaid, 
i vow to present to her three of the fattest geese 
in our pointry-yard, and a silver lamp on hof 
sacred table!” 
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•* tIh* mischief may be very easily repairci!,”said 


Gly cerium, for ip this basket 1 have some wax 
fruits of the greatest beauty, such as are sold at 
# Alexandria, at the great festival of Adonis, and 
as we shall have here in^Lloiue at ^ur Saturnalia 
December. It is true yoijr friend Calpurnia 
h.id bespoken them of me as a votive gift to her 
Isis : bat you shall havethc preference; so tak* 
and dedicate them lo the bcnevalent goddess." 
Before Sabina had time t« answer her, the trem- 
fing Clio held l^oth lAr hand."’, ami ridded Gly- 
cerium of a commodity for which at that season 
of the year she wuld scarcely have been able to 
find a custon^r. ^ 

Gljj^ceritim was now dismissed Vit^ her slaves 
with ^ gracious nod. Cljo,” said the Demina, ! 
“ the Alexandrian immediately, and without 
aay abatement, what we owe her. But 


forget not to give her the chaplets left from the 
last entertainment, and ihc other things that be- 
long to them " • 

I'or these the si v procuress had long bepn wait- 
ing. Saturniruislhud expressly enjoined her to 
being himsvime tokt n fiom Sabina that all was 
I light, ^and that the jinvate figniticatMii i f hi* 
chaplet liJiltccn im(icr"iood. Clio, obe-lient to 
thecomnuAxls* her mistress^ paid Gljcciiuin 
two hundred sesterces, great jiart of which was 
to (pcompence her secret services. She ga\ e her 
the half-withered chaplet which llje Domiiui * 
had worn at the last entertainment, and had put 
olfon retiring to bed. A fgof Chios, of which* 
Sabina had biticii oft a- piece, com])lcled the 
syiubtdical Iwve- letter. Instead of the fig, she 
would undo*fbtedIy ]iave sci^^ a*lovc-apjiIe, had 
it not bo(pi too early in season to procure any. 


ON THE TOM»S OF THE MODERN GREEKS. 

IN A LETTER FROM A CRECl^AN LADY TO HEU>RIEND, 


Duki?*(5 the lastconvcrsatijnwehad together, 
my dear friend, you appeared to be much asto- 
niblied, when 1 related to you that the Greeks 
thought it their duty, and even ajdeasurc, some- 
times to spend a whole day near the tombs of 
their departed friends. “ Truly a pleasant amuse- 
ment,” you said,^“ to go and sadden oneVself 
upon a grave !” But, my frigpd, the tombs of 
the ancients, and those which are still seen in 
Gfeere, particularly those of persons ^istingu^hed j 
by birth and fortune, have nothing in them 
that ought td eiccite horror. 1 will*give you a 
description of oneofMiese tombs, and then you 
may judge. It was^aised by a virtuoufi son un- 
der the reign of die Sultauii Mahmoud, to immor- 
talize the memory of a beloved niothe(. ^ 
This lady, who enjoyed all the endowments of 
iKiture and fortune, and whose least advantage 
was that of being extremely beautiful, had the. 
happiness of saving the life of her father and Her 
husband, by her courage and her eloquence.^ 
These two persons filled the ehrst sutioos under 
the Sovereign Princes of Moldavia ; their im- 
cnense riches excited jealousy in the breasts olf 
many who put every device in practice to create 
luspicions respecting the condqjct of the father 
ind son-in-law. They went so far as to say, that 
Ihdr large estates were the produce of taxes they 


dared to^Ievy on several villages of Moldavia, 
without the permission or knowledge of the reign- 
ing pri|jcc, to whom diey were ne^ily allied. 
TTic prince, initated, to f!i5 voice of 

envy, and nutwithKinmniig that tics of aflinily, 
he sent these two noblemen to Coiut.uUino]>lc, 
to be trAitcd as state ciiminals. In twenty-four 
hours, (for justice U cxpeilitiously exec in 
Turkey), they were coiidciimcd to have their 
heads cut off, and all iheir estates were confvi- 
cated. • 

When the lady .heard lliis fatal news, she 
from her house in a slate of di'.traclion, covered 
with a black veil followf*d by h<T slaves, aixl hold- 
ing by the liand her only child, a boy of eleven 
yearl old, she went and placed hersdf on a sjiot 
wl|^re she knew the«Gund Seignor would pa^s. 
Before 1 proceed in my narration, allow me to 
mal^ a liltLe digression to .cquaint you the 
character .oriheebuU^^in Mahmoud. Tnere are 
some peow who,#viih a prejudiced.mind, whiAi 
wi^notsmw them to view things witlwan im- 
partial.ey^ or, through a^too grrat attachment 
to the nation to wjikh thev bek ng, imagine that, 
out of their own conntrv every thing Is bail, or 
inferior. ^Rut you, my friend, who know men, 
you who are ynpr^judiced, by the- just attach- 
ment you havq towards the most celebrated na- 
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tioii in the universe, and have not shut your 
eyes to the merit of others, <yumine if among 
the Turks there be not also men truly worthy of 
thi" appellation of f^rcat. | 

The Sultaun Mahmoud was the most enlight- 
ened, the most amiable, and the most gallant 
prince of the Ottoman house; he |yas a great 
admirer of painting, music, and poe^y. While 
he lived the arts h^d a protector in Turkey ; he 
cultivated them himself with great success, and 
'whoever excelled in them were certain of*his 
esteem andTpalronage. Clemency wa4 in gene- 
ral his principal characteristic. He delighted in 
redressing the wrongs of Ins subjects, parti- 
cularly those of men who « ere incapable of re- 
pelling the attack's of injustice. *llo was not 
inferior to his predecessors ui greatness of soul, 
nor in the art of govfjrning. Krom^his cabi- 
net he macE; war against three great potentates, 
with whom he afterwards succeeded in making 
an advantageous peace. He*excelled most men 
of his kingdom in the kiiowlctlge of theTurk- 
idi, the Arabian, aiid the Persian languages.— 
After this, perhaps, too tedious portrait, I, will 
revtinic the thread of my narrative. 

The lady awaited the approach of the SuUaun 
Mahmoud, and as soon as he arrived at a 
cicnl ditjt\nce to hear her voice, slLrip\'rfe(l upon 
liim, at the same lime raising Ver right hand, in 
which she held the petition siie intended to pre- 
sent him. The Grand Seignor turned his head, 
and sought with his eyes for the person who had 
called him , immediately one of hU ti^o hun- 
dred attendants approaclw^d the lady, took her 
arm, and assisle<a“ her to follow the cavalcade till 
thev had arrived at the spot where his highness 
dismounicd. All that day’s petitions i^ere read 
to hni. Several of these affairs were transferred 
over to his visir, to be judged, as a last resource, 
before his tribunal ; but th^ SuUaun was pleased 
to reserve a ceitain number for his own inspection. 
The lady’s affairs were iortimately amoiig the lat- 
ter. Her petition was nearly couched in the 
following terms : 

who created the Heavens, 'who is th'* 
Lord of K'vTg*’, as well as of all men, docs not 
disdain paying attention to the wants of the 
smallest insect ; allow me, mighty SuUaun, to 
enter /f.ur august presence, that, prostrate- be- 
fore your august throne, 1 may rcvoid toyou my 
af({ietion, and implore your cl‘-nienc\” 

She vvas permiiicd to present herj*^ be^we 
theSul^uii ; for sometime she remrifi.^d siUntly 
prostrate at his feet, till ordered to speak, when 
she expressed herself ihus : 

« Mighty Prince, .is my father and my hus- 
band have had the inisforiunu of, appearing cri- 
minal and deserving of death, 1 an\come to throw 
myself at your feet, to conjure you to change the 



?entence pronounced against them ; if two vic- 
tims arc absolutely wanting to appease your 
wrath, take my head, and that of my son ; it is 
just we should sacrifice cur lives for those who 
have given iis^existcnce.” 

Bur, said the ftiuUaun, it is not you, nor 
your that arc guilU' ; it is your father and 
your husbiiid.V — She •replied with so much re- 
■•'poct and wisiftm to the Suliaun''i question, and 
he was so touched withlhc^upplieaiii's greatness 
of soul, that, turning to tlioseAhat surroundcil 
him, he exclaimed alo«d, “ 1 cannot resist this 
woman’s tears ; let her father Snd her husband 
be restored to^ her ^mmcdi»tely.i? Then, ad- 
flressing her with a kind of placid countciiancc, 
he said, “ Return hoEie witli your son, aij^l ba- 
nish ^1 inquietude. 1 also give you back your 
osfiites ; but as ycnir relatives have so many cnc- 
' lilies, pretent their mixing in aflairs of state.”— 
This vktuous woman returned home full of gra- 
I titude^ ^and ])Cnctrated with the liveliest aiu^ 
purest joy id have saved the lives of two per.so.’t.'fl 
, .so dear to lier heart. Somc'yiMrs alter this,' 
her husb^ytd, for whom she had been so miu'ii 
alarmed, died; and, although she was still hand- 
some, lich, and ycAing enough to make a second 
choice without being subjc^cted to ridicule, sluj 
preferred, reniaiiling a widow, rather than uflhet 
hci son by marrying a scconcVliine. She died 
eigVtcen years after her husband. Her son, to 
immortalize his regrets, caused a superb' tomb to 
be raised to her memory in his own ground, and 
this is the one I am going to describe. 

^Figure to youjrself, my friend, a long square 
garden, situated at the exirtMiiuy of a village, in 
the walls of which there are several windov/s 
that on one sidd look to the sea, anil on the 

f ^ 

other to a public^^road. It is planted with cy- 
prcs.ses, elms, amf poplars ; the walls are co- 
verejJ with powers that do not require mudi 
I care, such as jessamine, rosc.^, and woodbine. 

I The earth is clothed with violets and all kinds of 
I wild flowers. From one ungfe of the garden ther* 

I flows a wandering stream, ^hich, gcnily mur- 
muring, gives a refre.shing coolitess to this de- 
lightful syol, where reigns an eternal spring ; 
the shude of the trees, the peaceful tranquillity, 
the variety ^of flowers, the murmurs of the 
stream, all inspire us with the idea of those 
happy fields, where the ancient Greeks believed 
their souls were received and recompensed. 

This stream, whk.h 1 have already mentioned, 
winds through the garden, and at length falls 
in a reservoir placed against the wall, which 
has several cocks ; one of them is alway.s open, 
and dei»tined to wjiter the flocks, the others are 
shut, and serve to relieve thirst of the passers 
by. There are five or si.K brass cups fastened to‘ 
the reservoir by long chaius, which people on 
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horseback can make use of without dismouniing. 
There is also a small building which communi- 
cates with the garden, composed of an oratory, 
and several rooms, for»thc use of priests, destined 
^0 pray, and take care of the alwaysaiight 

before the name of Goj, which is engraven on 
a crimson triangle of three or four, f«et in di- 
ameter. By the side of Ahe triaflglOiis also placed 
a Slatub of the Holy Virgin. Saturday, the day 
on which the churdb pays her particular homage, 
the priests rerRaiii ml day at the door of the gar- 
den, to distribute alm«, without distinction, to 
all those whS beg. To others they offer 
flowers^ • • ^ , 

Ifi the centre of the garden arises a white 
mAblc tomb : at the Aceased person’s head is 
lilaced an erect square stone of the samesn^eri^s 
'and length as the tomb. On it are engraven, in 
^ddeii letters, the following prayer and epi- 
taph 

PRAYER. , • 

a 

May the Almighty God, Creator and Lcgd 
of all that the eye of man se ai all that his 
mind comprehends, be praised forever by those 
who dwell on earth, thoSe who are not yet in 
existence, and thgse who are sunk in death.” • 

^ EPITAPH, • * , 

** Here reposes the bod^r of a just being, who 
never ceased to obey the Igws of God during her 
life, which was loo transient for her worth — 
(She attained only her fifty-seventh year.) In 
this space she fed the hungry, gave drink to ihe^ 
thir.sty, and clothed the naked ; never did a 
word that could hurt any one escape her lips; 
she protected virtue, and looked with a compas- 
sionate eye on the vicious ^§he was little attiched 
tm riches, and even at her death sacrificed them 
to sooth the pains of others, mucl^ as her 
power allowed her. Passers by jiray^or her, and 
emulate fief example.” 

On the eve of efirtain days, during summer, her 
relatives and friends are invited te assemble in 
this garden. • On entering it, all approach the 
tomb, and the nearest relation, with do^cast 
eyes, bows, and repeats the followin^words : 1 

“ Sacred manos, which thii^cold marble en- 
closes, accept the homage of our remembrance, 
of our respect, and of otlr regrets, whi^h will 
cease but with oar lives.” 

After a few moments A’ silence, tlie cAnpany 
disperse into different alleys-; )ome walk, others ! 
gather* flowers ; others praise the deceased. The 
garden itself presents many objects lit tj awaken • 
reflection. Those trges that tower in the vi- : 
gour of youth, and spread their branches arount^ ' 
one day shall fall under the blows of the axe, ! 
and lie extended without life on the eafth* The 
N9. XIII. VoLII. * 


stream that murmurs as it winds along offers an 
image of our fxisience, which flows through a 
variety of changing events, while we ewntinu* 
nually upbrair^our fate. The fluwer^that bloom 
before us resemble our life, which lasts but a 
few monients; they wither never to rise again ; 
fordthe^gar will be crowned again with blossoms, 
but the^ are not those that drooped with the 
passing spring. • 

It often happens that the sentiments which 
the sight of tombs inspire, arc rendered produc- 
tive of the most important effects bn surrounding 
faimlies. There, husbands and wives, childreit^ 
and parents, who age divided by discord, are 
brought togetherCB settle their differences, and 
not in vaifl ; for it is in the^nature of wise an'\ 
timely rcRection to soft eft the hearis of men, and 
open^them to the n^st tender feelings. 

At a certain hour they all assemble dine. 
An abundant repast is spread qp the nsing turf, 
be^ide a refreslfing stream. It consists uf one 
or two lambs baked in the oven, stuffc^witli 
pigeons and Corinthian gimpes ; a roasted chickgn 
i]^ placed before each guest; erqj^s and other 
shell-flsh, boiled in saltwater, immediatei^ aftM 
they have*blten taken from the sea, folfow th? 
first course, and numerous fruits compose the 
desfit* jS^veral vases are filled with Grecian 
wines; with t^e celebrated wine of Cyprus, that 
of Tenedos, opposite the promontory of Sigeus, 
wher# once stood Troy, that of Smyrna, which 
heighten the complexion of the Grecian viigins, 
when on festivals th%y dance on die stones of the 
Caystrus, and that ef the island (S' Chios, which 
kindles the enthusiasm cf the poet. When 
Bacchus, ever young, has shed mirth and attic 
wit bround, one of the guests begins to sing, and 
invites the others to dance ; every one in his turn 
takes the part of the chorister, and the or hers 
answer in full chorus. The meaning of ihese 
jpngs is nearly the same as that of the following 
verses^of an old poet : • 

Snatch the bud of present joy, ^ 

Catch tlie moments ’ere they fly ; ^ 

* Since no serious thought Can spread 

Life beyon^ th’ appointed hbur, 

Crown with pleasure’s wreaths your head,# 

^ “ Gather Lovi’s and Beauty’s flow^.” 

Th^^dfnce,*and the amusements continue 
till shadA of night descend, and tlTeii the 
whoto company retires to the hoasSof one of the 
giiest;^, ^wben several J^ours arc defeated to the 
cheerful sports.— Are nolP these the same Greeks 
celebrated by Anacreon, whose lives vterm 
enll^ned by dances and songs ?— You see, 
my friend^ that though returning from the tombs 
of their frknds, these people are not less amiable 
and joyful, , M. O, 
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' M. De Cl^itivili.k, a native of Paris, bad, is overturned, the kiii^di^m of tVe arts is no 
* many others of the most respectable of^his more; we have no longer any country to dc- 
countiyiiien, emigrated at^ the time of the revo- fend. Prosc ribed ^ by repLiblicaj;! usurpers, we 
iuiioti. Hcf had enjoyed an Honourable and hi- liavcr nothing Uft to do but to seek an asytum^iii 
fra live post under V,he monarchy, aifd, by his a country where happine*; and freedom u ign^ii 
provident foresight in filacing *lhe greatest parr placid tr^iquilliiy. Tliis asylum England aiforils^ 
of his wealth in foreign countries, had savei<, out Let ui* hasten to that fortunate land, the bul- • 
of the wreck o?an ample fortune, a competency vvaf?c of civi]i£t;d society, the native soil of ra- 
sufficient to enatfe him lo live, if not in an tional libeic*y, where that i!t>ble plant lirst toolf 
ostentatious, at least in an clcgnnl style. HU fa- root, and^tUl flourishes, bidding defiance lo the 
niily consisted of his wife and two children, a wintry blasts of*the revolutionary storms which 
s<^ and a daughter, Ri both of whom nature haye laid waste our unfortunate eouniry. My 
had been lavU*i of her favours. Both of ihcit*, ! economy and^forcsight, atended with ilie bles- 
f a pjpasing and elegant exterior, united the | &ing Divine Providence, have been successful 
more valuable accomplishments of the mind ; securing an ample provision for myself and 
ijnd their indulgent parents had not spared any ypu, my dear children. 1 yet possess e nough to 
oxpencein jj^ioenring them an cx, collo.it eStra- ^^atisfy all reaJvmJrie hes ires. We vJill fetiie. lo 
tion. The most eminent masters,' in every de- ‘ Englariu, where wc may live in* philosophical 
partmentof liter, ture, liacl constantly attended,' ^nd elegint retirement ; amuseour leisure with 
them from the moment that they were capable the study of liieraturcjJ^ enjoy the protecU*l!>n of 
of forming a thought, or articulating a sound ; | equitablclaws, and contemplate the structure of a 
and their gen^J and docility endeared them to ' government which constitutes the glory and hap- 
their instructors. ^ ^ j pincssofa great nation.” 

On their first emigration the family had re- • Madame de Clairville gave her hearty assent to 

tired to Coblentz, where a number of emigrants Ihe proposal, and their son and daughter re- 
vrere assembled. At first, the intention of ceived it with rapture. The arrangemeul/wi re 
Monsieu#^de Clairville was to lake up arms in speedily made ; they ^ibarked, and descending 
the counter-revolutionary cause ; but circum- ' down the Rhine, arrived at Rotterdam, wheiff 
|tanccs convinced him that ^ihe restoration of! ihcy toul^shippiiig for London, and arrived in « 
tiie monarchy was impossible. He therefore re^ safety in the^British metropolis, 
solved lo renounce all concern with the public After some time spent in contemjSaflng the 
atfairs, and to spend the remainder of his life in ; novelty of the scene, and m!ikin^ compari- 
philosophic^eisure. He had designed to procure I sons between the capital of Fiiincf^, in which 
a commission for his son, but the unforeseen^ they had passed their early. youth, Jiid that of 
events which Iwtd taken place, liad rendered hi-. , linglaj^d, in Miliich they were to fix their future 
project abortive. He addressed 'uimsclf to him (tresidence, «he young CUurville and his .sister re- 
in these terms ^ burned •their literary studies. Under the most 

My sftlf, you know it veas my mtentnin, as^ eminent masters in Pans, they had made a lole- 
wcU as^yourown desire, that yo^ shoul 4 ^e ho- | rable pftficieiicy in the English language. Af- 
nourably placed in the army ; butHhc coyse of j ter their arrival in London, thiir attachment to 
events has frustrated the design. I hav^ever bteratufe continued alfd increased; and they 
esteemed (hciprofcssion ofiarms in the highest labour^ with assiduity to extend the sphere of 
degree honourable, anti pcculiarly^appropriated their knowledge. 

t;o the situation and rank of .a gentleman, when The yo^ng Clairvtllcs were well read in phi- 
they are borne in defence of our country,* and i I-jsophy and the Belief Le^lc^s ; but ihcir ideas 
the sii])port of legal authority ; but f #30001 re- i >>ul taken a romantic turn. Their knowledge 
t concile myself to the idea of making vKir a trade, • of hooks was extensive, and their knowledge of 

as a mere mercenary. Thg hjonaxchy of France I ihe woild ^a$ as great as books could give. They 
^ • 
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had read all the descriptions of rural felicity that 
poets have given 'vith such eiilhusiastic rapture, 
and had caught the infect.on. Having been con- 
stantly accustomed to*a city life, and immuied 
first in Paris, and afterwards in l;ondon, they re- 
garded those immense ca)>i tils as nothing more 
than prisons, where tije human speeiA areii^an 
unnatural state, where fhe fascjiatifig charms of 
nature are unknown, ,hcr beauties unobserved, 
• and all genial pleasures disregarded. They be- 
gan scriou>.l 5 ^ to sigh fcir rural delights; they 
longed to part^e the 8njovmeiitc)f those happy 
scenes which the poets of- almost every age had 
tlcscrib'^l unth sifeh entlaisiasn*, and which they 
hdcPcoiUcm plated in idea with sucTi rapture, and 
thSy anxioudy' wished lor the happy time, when, 
^ttdding adieu to the noisy tumult of tli^ ^etr#- 
polis, thev might enjoy the peaceful ccmpjny 
Aid innocent conversation of those nymphs and 
swains, of whose virtues and felicity jihey had 
riMd inch extravagant encomium^ • 

Moii'.ieur dujl M dainede Cbirville, wlft were 
b nh pcr-ious of learning and experience, aftd 
equally conversant tvnh books afid with the 
world, h.id observed this romantic cast uf mmd 
in their ciiildron, and used every aigimnmt .hat 
reading gndean tixien'^ive^acquiiniance will! 
mankind could suggest, in order \o cijnvincc 
them of its extravagance. In this attom|r to 
rectify their id-^as, they vnete exceeding!^ well 
secondcit by M de Palaisrf, an expelled ccclesi- 
a-lic, who, like them, had emign'itcd from 
Francjr in consequence of the revolution, Thisi 
gentleman’s knowledge of the world had* kept 
pace wi'li Ins literary acqui.dtion, and his learn- 
ing ayd observations were equally various and 
extensive.’ tie represented to them the troubles 
and inconvcniencies incU^Tnt to every station, 
and endeavoured to convince them that no con- 
dition of life was free from tHbse evil% which 
arc the c^iiimon lot of liumanit}^ Mademoiselle 
de Clairville us^l frequently to reply, Wc 
do not expect to find any situation exempt from 
those natur|l evfls which Providence has, with 
unerring wisdom, allotted to human beings ; but 
certainly some conditions of life*are fict^froni 
those artificial evils which the vices and follies of 

f 

mankind , prod lice.” Her brotfler would some- 
times add, those brilliant* and fascinating 
descrqitions of human felicity with whiclt pasto^ 
ral poets crowd and em^Ilish their page^ must 
be drawn from some original ; they cannot be 
wholly the work of imagination.” • 

The reasoning of their parents and preceptors 
seemed sometimes to make them wavA in their 
opinion, and suspect that there might be some 
degree of exaggeration in those deseViptionsf 
but as writers seeAed so generally tea agree in 
their representations of rural happiness, they 


could scarcely siij>j;o^e ihui so genoril a corabr 
nation could iBve been form. *d, in order to im- 
pose on credulity, by painting ideal feene*:, 
formed in thejiniaitina ion, without any exist- 
ence in reality. Tlu? fiivouiita ideu constantly 
recurred! and as ilioy concluded that rxperi- 
mrftt gilst oe the surest inetliod of rectifying 
opinion^ they^ resolved to petition their parents 
to indulge them with a summers excursion into 
the country, in ordar to 

“ Clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 

'Yo see and judge if books report it right ” ^ 

This request was no sooner made than grantej. 
iM. de Cl^iirville, ‘ ftriiose rdficial duties had re- 
quired residence to be#con*itAritIy at Paris# 
had not, ii) the bourse of many years, enjoyed 
the opportunity of rtfiiring for a few months into 
the country, and his long and uifreijn^ted' appli- 
cation to business had not a f.Mle impaired his 
hc.'.lth. He therefore, tlu; more ready to indulge 
his son and daughter in a pleasure which/^inno- 
cent in itself, promised the most beneficial <f- 
fA-ts, and appeared eqiiallv conducive to tlfO re- 
establish nicj.t of his own health, and thc*i^ccti.^^ 
cation of tlicir notiofis, 

Tlpijr resolution to bid adieu for a season to 
the* bustle* of mf:tropoli, was inianlly fixed, 

and the preparations for their departure wen; 
soon made. M. de Palaise, who was equally ac- 
quaiiftcd witli a town and a country life, and 
knew the mode of j/ving and the^geru rul stale of 
society among the lower classic;,* as af.'ro the 
easiebt mode of piwcurliig#frce across to their 
company and con»versa! ion, advised them to tra- 
vel the plainest and simplest style, as any mark 
of ostentation would naturally keep iherusiicsat 
a distance, and whenever an opportunity of con- 
versation occurred, induce them to appear under 
a mask, and ilisg^ise their opinions and senli# 
Ihents# They travelled, therefore, by the stage 
coach, unattended by any servant except a sin;»le 
maid. They all spoke the langu;T^e so well 
that it was not cosy to discover they vjpre fo- 
teigners, and they passed for Londoners of some 
fortune who h^l retired from fiusiness. They 
fixed their residence in a small country village# 
^here they Had the good fortune tg i^nd a rural 
coltagp to belet^ which exactly suit'Mth^ir pur» 
pose. iPflthoygh not spacious it was conv^nienf, 
and ye of the handsomest houses i# the village. 
Here they passed for a family that possessed a 
smalllndependency, aAd lyicl e'ome ifito the coun- 
try fur the sake of a healthful air and cheapne'>s 
of living. 

The first time they marde their appearance at 
the parishnchurch, all eyes were fixed on tbeifi, 
and the young people were almost stared out of * 
countenance. The ifliiiister made a most exed- 
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lent sermon, but little of it was remembered by 
the congregation, most of whom Ibrgot the text, 
whil^ every one could lemeikiber each particular 
•f the dress and demeanour of t||e strangers. 

The first company the Clairvilles received, 
were the vicar and his lady. They wire both of 
them good-natured, chcarful, intellig^t,*and 
communicative ; both were of |n acvtc pene- 
tration, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
world. The vicar was a consummate schola^, 
apd his lady j)ossessed all the knowledge, and 
was adorned with all the virtues suitable to her 
In their society, the newly arrived falnily 
found tliat they had made a valuable acqui- 
sition. * ^ 

c The vicar, who was^ as good a judge of men 
as of books, soon discovered tfie strangers to be 
persons of no ordinary ra/«k. He found them 
desirous ^of information, and made them ac- 
quainted with file circumstances of the village 
and its adjacent neighbourhood, the qualities of 
its s6H, its productions, the employments, man- 
iTers, and modes of life of the inhabitants ; topics 
of cqnversatibn which, to the Clairvilles, were ^-h- 
f 'lrelyVnew. They were delighted ^ith his dis- 
course, and also with the Uvefy and sensible remarks 
of his wife; but from the picture of vill^gc^f^ciety 
which the^'drew, the young Monsieut*and \VIa- 
dcmoiselle de Clairville scon found reasons to 
cuspcct that they should be disappointed in their 
expectation of contemplating, in this placed those 
fcenes of happiness with iyl]^icli their fancy had 
been so amused. They could not avoid perceiv- . 
ing that the pictu*:^, drawt^ by the vicar, was 
very different from that which fancy had deli- 
neated ; and their own experience alone was to 
determine whether the poets or the observer had 
incurred the mistake. 

Their plain and simple style of life soon 
^brought them into an intimate familiariiy with 
the fanners, and even with the labourers, wiiji 
whobi they daily mixed in conversation. To 
the houses^of the fatniers they made frequent 
visits, and in all of ihem heard the same com- 
plaint! of ihcir high rents, their great disbursc<- 
menis in wagbs to servants and labourers, their 
^own laborious exertions, in order to lessen, as'^ 
much asjjossible, those enormous a ipcnces, and 
,the impossibility of saving any, thiqg to (loriion 
their^jdaughters, or settle their sons, every 
house they ^und nothing but hurry and v^iistle, 
infermtxed wiih anxious solicitude for tne ad-*^ 
vancenient Sif their bushiess; and heard little 
else than complaints against the ‘unkindness of 
their neighbours, or narratives of tiie careless- 
ness or idleness of theii servants. \Vhe& they 
dtspour'^ed with the servants or labdiirers, they 
were constantly entertained with an' account of 
Ibe niggardliness or ill nature of their musters 


and mistresses, the hardness of their ' labour, or 
the scantiness of their food, the difHculiy of pro- 
curing bread for their families, and the absolute 
impossibility of laying up liny thing for their sup- 
port in sickness or old age. 

The young ClairviMcs soon perceived, ‘ that, 
aqjong these rustics, cs^stence was one conti- 
nued scene bf bustle and exertion to procure the 
neces-saries of life; thistle .same envyings, "the 
same complaints of mutujji wrongs, and the 
same spirit of cabal and intrigue ^existed in this 
small Village as in places whei^ the most im- 
portant affairs are debated, and the fate of em- 
pires determined^ In Observing the manners of 
this sequestered spot, they found among ifi in- 
habitants a particul it agreement and unifonhity 
i'f tv^td‘in delighting to hetir and relate the vit^cs^ 
aKHi follies of their neighbours. The first good- 
natured gossip with whom they fell into coiiv*.;- 
sation, ifavoured them with an account of the 
scaiublou^ rcgi'.ter of the place, from the earliest 
peridii of her remembrance; anc} added, by way ^ 
df appendix, what she had heard from her grand- 
mother, anh other good old women of former 
days. These tales of,scandal were sometimes in- 
terrupted by animadversions on the bad inanage- 
*rnent of their neighbours in their '^arms or their 
dairiej, and*oi«he niggardly parsimony or expen- 
sive extravagance ol their housekeeping. The 
men ififormed them Ivow well some of their neigh* 
hours might have UVed, and what money they 
might have acquired by a proper manner of cul- 
tivating their farms, and by a strict attention to 
their business; and the women told them what 
a great quantity of butter several housewives of 
the village might spnd to iiurkei every w^ek, if 
they knew how to manage their dairies. In 
fine, they perceived V^at there was some flaw in 
the character, the conduct, the economy, ‘br 
housewifery ofievery one except the person who* 
was actually favouring them with tjie ^important 
information. ^ 

One evening, as they were concrersing by the 
fire-side in their little cottage* M. de Clairville 
asked them what they thought ot rural happi- 
ness^ ** Incfeed," said the young man, 1 think 
the specimen we have here found, neither exhi- 
bits a very pleading picture, nor affords any flat- 
teringtexpectaticn. 1 hear nothing but mutual 
com phi in ts, and reciprocal censure ; nothing pre- 
sents ^ny spectacle of jiappiness or censure ; but 
1 cannot supposq this every where the case; we 
must have made a wrong choice of a situation.’* 
It appears to me,” added Mademoiselle, that 
the inhabitants nf this village labour under some 
particular disadvanttig' s,^ and feel the pressure 
some circumstances peculiarly unfavourable! 
which SQur their temper and render them que- 
rulous^ cen$orlouS| and discontented. 1 do notj 
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therefore, despair of finding a place where things 
will have a different aspect,” 

M. de Clairville made no comment on their 
suppositions. Being desirous that their own ob> 
tervations alone should produce ^conviction, he | 
was unwilling to anticipate ^perience, and told 
them, as their expectayons had here^bden disap- 
pointed, he should pro*(A9se to l{»oksout for some 
neftr abode, where they^ might be more fortunate. 
•The young'people ^ere delighted with the pro- 
posal ; and tl^ necessary arrangements for car- 
rying it into efi^ct bein% speedily made, they oje- 
parted from a place which had so greatly disap- 
pointed thSir eiSpectatiJns, leaving the whole 
neighbourhood lost in ^conjecture*. Some ima- 
gi^L'd that urgent business had called them away ; 
^#hile others supposed that they had derive, at 
the first, to conceal themselves fruyi the pur^^iit 
creditors, and that ^heir abode having been dis- 
covered, they had made a precipitate pstreat to 
escape an arrest. « ^ 

After scime <Jays spent in erratic travelling, the 
Cliiirvilles arrived at last in a village where wa^a 
commodious house to be lett. Pleased with its 
situation, which appeared in every respect, an- 
swerable to their views, they resolved to take it. 
The hoitscs wereVonsider^^ly better in this vil- 
lage than in that they had quitted; and Ldhough 
the one, in which they had fixed themselves, was 
not tke largest or best residence in the |Aace, it 
was very convenient, tolertibly genteel, and suffi- 
ciently large for so small a family. There they 
began to live in a plain, but yet somewhat morcaj 
elegant style than they had hitherto done, Which 
appeared necessary to their design, as they ob- 
served a greater air of opulence here than in the 
place where they had Inst resided. They did not, 
however, find the minds the inhabitants more 
Cultivated, nor their manners more refined, ex 
cept in some ceremonious pundilios, b]^ which a 
few indi^i(kjals, who wished to aet themselves up 
for persons of mpre than ordinary consequence, 
endeavouredato appear polite. 

In a shoa tinfe the Clairvilles received and re- 
turned the visits of the must considerable persons 
of the village. The pleasure of fho|e visfls had 
been anticip.ited, with rapture, by the young 
Monsieur and Mademoiselle tfe Clairville, who 
had expected greater elegance of discoiyse, and 
more extensive iiiformation,. among those refined 
Villagers, than they h^d met with anv>ng the, 
homely rustics of their late, residence. Here, 
however, they again experienced the mc/rtifica- 
tion of disappointment ; and were astonished to 
find no greater elevation of ideas^ no greater ex- 


tent of information, no higher intellectual attain- 
ments, than inihesocietv they had lately quilted. 
The principal part of 'he conversation gefteially 
consisted in cepsorious striciures, anil invidious 
remarks on the conduct and pecuniary circum- 
stances oil their neighbours. One Very commu- 
nicative ferson informed them, thit a neigh- 
bour's dfughter had been guilt) of an indi:»cre- 
tion some years ago; ancf another i dated, that 
such a one's daughter got married a while since, ' 
&ut that her father, noivvi.h>tanding hi^ hi^U 
looks, and the gay appearance pf his familyt 
coutd give her only a very small portion; anof* 
that another respectable woman wa> to have bc^ 
married n^t long ago, and would have met with 
a very go<^d match, hut wh.rn it came to a point ji 
her father “ could not raise the wind.” The 
most dis:inguishabl(* difForenre in mnr-il idra<i, 
to be observed between their present and former 
situ 'tion, was, that here a grAter degree of in- 
solent pride seemed attached to the possession of 
money, and a more visible contempt inailffested 
towards those who were destitute of that useAil 
cbnimodoy. • • 

As in <lje village where they had httiore 
sided, so likewise in their present place of abode, 
the itp^ndalons chronicle furnished an inexhaust- 
ible fund *of oonsidation ; and the matured 
gossips were extremely careful that the strangers 
should not long remain ignorant of its contents. 
Its u^njile page was unfolded; the fullie.s and 
misconduct of the yreceding, asjivell a.s the pre- 
sent generat'on, was hronghl iifon the carpet, 
and detailed with Vie mosj^ircunistantial accu- 
racy. They were soon favoured with an exact 
account of all the children that had been born be- 
fore, or loo soon after marriage ; of all the females 
who had, in their forirtcr days, dcviaieS from the 
path of virtue ; and of all those who had been 
lightly talked of.* These anecdotes of hiima(|i 
^ratlt> were repeated in almost every visit, and 
in alniosrt every conversation. Each communi- 
cative companion related all ihc^ instances of 
fimale frnihy which ha i come to her knowledge, 
wi»h the sole excejition of her own; and as this 
deficiency was ^omuiunly supplied by the infor- 
mation of the next friendly vi-^itor, the histO|jf 
was soon r^/nd red complete. Evei^^^fficious in- 
former. h^wev^r, look care to demonstrate h^r 
aversynf to ^caudal, by declaring, thala she 
wouJn not, on any account, haive her name 
brought into question, as all the world knew 
she ^as not one who liited to viAfy her neigh- 
bours.” 

[To be continued,} 
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THE STORY OF THE TAME PfGEON. 
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Some years ago, a deep and univ|rsil regret 
was exciietl by the* premature death 4’ thoiEiirl 
of N. a nobleman who had the rare^licity of 
*eUig vtry sinecfely Knd very deservedly beloved. 
An eulogium upon hia character given in one of 
the newspapers of the day concludes as follows*: 
lordshijf issucoeeded in lii^ titles and c^^rates 
only son, now in iho thinl year of his*age. 
The present earl and bis .sister, who is in her 
•ixth year, are left to the ^olc guardianship of 
their amiable moth^iry a lady no less df^tinguishod 
by exemplary virtue, than by h<!r exquisite beauty, 
splcndicj ioriune, and rbrilli.ant acco/ltplish- 
ments.'’ • 

This accounUof Lady N. was by no means 
exaggerated. Slie had hiihort'j performed all 

ihe dwlics of life in an f-xemplary manner She 
Ijad been an amiable fiaugliter, a good wife, and 
a fond iiiotlut*'— -but ihc had been neiiher'oae ror 
«^thcf/rom principle. She had only acted the 
'‘"part pfanned for her'by othPr^, and quietly ^.one 
on in the track into which she had furt^unutuly 
been led. V • 

For the swoeiness wi‘h which she accom- 
modated hcrscli to th(* iindmation*' of her parents, 
ftnd her husband, Lady N. had obtained *mucli 
applause, and would have merited more than all 
the praise besjowed, had lier obedience pro- 
ceeded frmn a princ|.jlc ol du^ ; but it was in Iicr 
the offspring ol iiiit7dcnci« and timuhly She 
yielded, not to gr.uify others, bu: to save trpublc 
to her.'*elf. She i ousecjuviitly never had'cxpe- 
riynced the pleasiue which glows in ih. breas ^r 
of the gf'u Tous when cons ious of having made 
a sacrifice of mckin ition to du^/ oi alloction. 

Having been suctessfully guided by the wis 
dom 6f judicious pirent<, and of a sensibre hus- 
band, Lady^N. had always ajipoared to act with 
tincominon prudence; but when left solely 
depeiidfm uptiii her own judgment, she found 
that she had beA very in.prudent in never having 
^iven herself the habit of exertirfg it. She had 
had what is joinciimcs called a ieli;^ious educa- 
tmn:— thaus to sjy, she had Icjrngd a respect' 
for thi^iimitutions of the churclV, jjad Itiiaird to 
rejteat her cic;^;d, and say her prayer.-*, and tojkeep 
clear ot all gros.4 olfenccs. “But even these best I 
impressions \W 2 Re rather^ adopted as* prejudices, 
than embraced as principles. 

^ It has been observed of women, by a witty 
poet, (though in fact the observation is equally 
applicable to both sexes,) that ^ 

► They who are born to be controll’d, 

■ Stoop to the forward *and the bold. 


Indeed, in the verj nature of things, they who 
must be gOTterned will falj under the dominion of 
the worth I eSj; Jor wha’but the self-interested 
and depraved will piuclise the aits neocssar/ to 
obtain an ascendancy over t^ie mind cither of an: 
equal or sviperior ? ^ 

Those who do not selccf from esteem, or esteem 
from real and accurate observation, will be for 
over liable to mir^ilacc #heir c6rifidft:ci^ Such 
was the fate i?f lady N Her too great facilily of 
temper rendered her an easy i^rey to the arts of 
tj'c (j.esi*nirg. Her prim iples w<-n- good; bv t 
tb^y were not fixed in her miml witli sufheient 
strength to be reported Ip as the support ai d 
guifle oilier life. She thought it requisite for 
licr to havl^ soyie «-ne on whoiu to lean, and in- 
dolcn^y resigned herself to the^ first to whom 
chance happened to direct her. 

Mrs. Peg|, the jierson who, after the death of 
the Eail of N. had ihe^ boldness to aspire and to 
gain her lady’s conliuence, was a woman of very 
tow origin, but of y ry insiinftitint^adc^ress. J5y 
prctetidiiiig ^ nvore profound detsiec of sorrow for 
the death of her late master thaifwas at all con- 
!>ist( nt*wiih probabiliby-, she made her first ap- 
proaches to h.-r lady’s^favour. The grief of Lady 
N. was unafretted and sincere. Slie w..s soothed 
by the apparent sympathy of the hypocrite, 
wh<»se tears flowed itill faster than her own, and 
consit^cred them as an infallible proof of the 
strength of her atUciinumf. ^ 

Lady N. WkS not deficient in understanding; 
but Mrs. IVgg wasns much her superior in 
talents as in artifice: had her talents been 
guided by printiple, she would indeed have 
been u vakiabV acquisition in apy_ family; 
but her heart was corrupt and depraved: her 
talents were therefore employed eto cheat, to 
circumvent, and to deceive. Slifssoon penerrated 
into all the weaknesses of her lady^ character, 
and wuth infiifite dexterity turned them to her 
own advantage. Kvory thing at Castle N. w^as 
now placed uiidr.^ the control of this ambitious 
woman^ So complete was the ascendancy she 
obtained over the mind of her too easy mistress, 

^ that sl^e neither heard, saw, examined, nor 
judged for he'rself. Every thing was left to Mrs. 
Pegg.t All the servants, even the old and at- 
tached domestics of the family, were, one after 
another, on various pretexts, dismissed. Some 
Mrs. Pegg thought it dangA-ous to keep, because 
they knew loo much of her real character ; others 
were loo unbending to be subservient to her 
wicked views; she therefore made use of the 
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Opportunity which constant access to her lady ; this detestable pruciicc, that a two-inch door was 
alfordcd, to prejudtee her mind against them all. | no obstacle in jhe way of her information.— « 

Never, indeed, did Mrs. Pegg nvjke use of her | When she had, fiuin any thing that passc<V, the 
inhnence for the advantage of any human being. ! slightest grounds for alarm rcspeclinjf the con- 
N^ver did she commend any <m#to her lady’s iiiuiancc of her iniluence, she had immediate 
favour on account of theig rtal worthy or seek | recourse tJa method winch she had ever ftrund 
to lessen any one in her jegard on accev'^t of any | to be^ infa|ib! \ Lmd N, or Lady Mary were, 
blemish in their moral character ijalUier midivJs j upon suc^ occasions, the innocent sulVerc.s. 
were*puftly sellish. Kut if Lady N. had been j As they wore the objects of their inother’i 
j>osst'Sscd of tlie priillipfes of justice, she would 
not have iaker^this*womaii’s represeniatimis as 
sufficient evidence, neitl¥er would she have dele- 
gated to a mean jftid vulgar person that authority, 
fur the d^e Exercise of yjhichj^she was to bo | 
respdhsible at the tribunal of the Almighty. ^ ! 

Tie dread of giving hd?.'!elf trouble, w(»uld not 
tlipi have appeared to her as a sufficitint dpxcuse^ 
for shrinking from those inquiiics by whicli^lje 
tri^h would have been cstablLhcd; 'nor wouid 
she have considered herself justifiable in ^yingup 
her own judgment, where she was coiled upon 
i)j Providence to cxercLe it. ^ 

With respect foher children Lady N. was stilV 
more seriously to blame. She doated. upon them 
to excess. Yet she did not give herself any 
trouble in the formation of their miiuls. She 
trusted cver^ thing to Mrs. Pegg. ‘‘ What could 
she do?” she said ; she never had "been used 
to children, and Mid not know hnw to manage 
them ; but happily Mrs. Pegg had been tijed to 
them, and therefore could not fail to manage 
theui properly !” 

Their first notions of right and wrong were 
consequently imbibed from Mrs. Pegg. Now it 
happened, that of right and wrong Mrs. Pegg had 
no othejr rule or stmdard than self-interest. — 

WliAtevcr gave her trouble was punished as a 
fault of the first mi'gnitude. Whatrri’cr did not 
interfere with her case or convcni'.;nee wa> passed 
V^ithout notice. No idea of the cojiscryucnces 
which false and injurious imp'fcasions qiighthave 
upon the future character, entered into her 
imagination; nor,V it had, would it h.wc dis- first time, sincere. For, though her so q I was of 
turbed her peace. »The children might bu fals«, too hard a lexture to be susceptible of the ten- 
cruel, caprici'fus, proud, or ob.'lii.ate, wlih im- d?rness of affection, the fond motlior JieisAf was 
punity, provided they ]>aid a proiMC respeat tn not now more truly anxious fr>r hyson’s recovery 
her, and never fdlcd to observe hdr special 'fhan s!ie was. Her attention was not however ^ 
’orders; but no sooner did they ir?ii‘ gross iir this solely engrossed by the little sufferer. Lady 
respect, then they wore punched with unmerci- j l^ary dever rxperionerd from Mrs. Pegg so much, 
fill severity ; and so completely did she kc^p the j tendernV^? oferKfearment, or such unliniit^jd in- 
poor infants under subjection, that they djrcd not j dufgei^o as she' iiow experienced, S^ie was only 
utter a comjjlamt. * ‘ 'bntreated not to speak of her brother to her 

The children believed that their inamina’s niamm;!, and ‘.lie miglrt have what idle pleased, 
apartments were haunted by a s.-crot spy ; and in Mis. IVgg g’ave herself, in tliis instance, a great 
truOilhcy were so; for the unprincipled nur.->e, de:l o^' unneccsbarv trouble The poor chihUs 
not contented with the possjssion of h«:r hidy’i spirits' had been loo effectually subdued by le^ 
unbounded confidence, look care, by means of ror to betr.iy any transaction which it was Mrj, 
listening, to iinoniv lK*r>o»f of all ihat iwa- going ] Pegg’s intcr'est to conceal: nor did it, perhaps, 
forward. And such an adept had she become in j enter into he; mind t<; ascribe her brother’s ill- 


j doting fiiiidncs?, their slightest iiidispo^uion 
: ingro'Sed her wliolc attention ; and upon such 
j occasions her sole flcpcnda nee was placed on tho 
I care,®the skill, the wonderful management o#** 
I jMrs. Pepg. No w’onf!«r, then, that Mrs. Pegs 
I should be sometimes* induced to make to herself 
, an opportunity of evincing I'Uf skill and dexterity i 
. in their recovery ; •and .is she could do it at the 
; .expenc^of a little stoAiich sickness, the children 
I were, perhaps, in reality, not inucfi ilu^worsefor 

■ the experiment. ^ ♦ 

■ Mrs. Pegg was not, however always thus for- 
I tunaic in being able speedily to remove the effet ts 

of her own treatment. Allien her young lor# 
j wnf'in his fifth year, lie was with in- 

I flammation, in his lungs, which had nearly 
j •jhort the slender thread of his oxisicuce. It is 
impossible to (le.,cribe the confusion and dismay 
. which reh;i1ecl at C:i lie N. dining tjnc anxious 
period of his danger. No eye (at Ica.st so Lady 
N. believed) ever bhut in sleep; no lips were* 
openefffor any other purpose but to bigh. I low 
much the usual conbimiption of victuals was 
.lessened, is bast known to ihe^jliousckeepcr; 
but curtain it is, thallyimong^ic numerous train 
of domestics and dependants at Castle N. there 
were few who did not on this occ’asion feel deeply 
interested for their lady, or fi»r their young lord, 
or for themselves ! ’ 

We may believe that Mrs. Pegg would novr 
act tho part of gridf ,to admiraticri. She indeed 
aj^jicared ■to be almo^it distracted; but she did 
not now act a part: her terrors were, for** tins 
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I2es!^ to any, other cause than that to which she 
bad heard ita>;cribcd, viz running across the lawn 
without his hat. But though Lady Mary might 
not knoW| or might not chuse to tell, 1 knowj 
and I sh.ill tell you how it really^iappened. 

Mrs. Pegg's standard of right aridiwrong has 
already been explained. Now as thn children 
could do nothing which produced much 
trouble to her as soilvng or tearing thefr clothes, 
80 no fault of which they were ever guilty, was 
punished with half the severity. Lady Mari, 
being of a timid and quiet disposition, was not 
linearly so apt to transgress in this way a^ her 
DrSthcr, who, while he was in frocks, was per- 
petually grieving Mrs. PeggV righteous spirit by 
stains, and rents, most unfeelingly infliC'ted on her 
^future perquisite, ^ar when^he exchanged the 
fragile muslin for the stou^r trowsers, were her 
troubles at an gnd. Though he could no longer 
tear, he s 8 dt could soil ; and in those elopements 
into the garden or court-yard, which not all her 
vigilance could prevent, he would sometimes in 
running after a buttcrlly slip his foot on the fresh 
cRing mould sometimes in caressing a spamel 
jjeceK^such a warm return of gratitude as left its 
visibi# effects behind; no(,did heidinkof the 
consequences, until he beheld the marks of his 
favourite's gaws upon the f.iir nauk^cp,^ tvjiich 
he would (hen most willingly Have e.xchanged 
for the .coarsest liusey-woolsey that ever little boy 
was clothed in. « 

It happehed on a luckless day, when, as Lady I 
N. dined from diome, Mrs. Pegg intended saving I 
herself the tfo&ble of dressing the children a se - 1 
cond time, that Lord N. fifiding himself unob- 
served, and hearing the voice of Tom the stable- 
boy speaking to the tame pigeon, was teifipted 
to slip cb>wn the back stairs to share with Tom 
the pleasure of feeding his pet. 

The pigeon was at first a little shy. It flew 
^way at his approach, but fieing lured back by 
1*011^ it at length became so familiar to eat 
the corn which he scattered for it at his feet.- 
Tom assure him that when a little better ac- 
quaint#d, it would eat from his hand with as 
little fear as it /tow did from his. Lord N. was 
very ambitious to rival Tom«in the pigeon'sc 
Vavour, but in the eagerness of inyietuosity he 
defeated own purpose.. The pigeoa tool# 
fright and retreated. He pursued. * g^atching 
the hit full of corn from Tom's <iand, be fol- 
lowed the fugitive, coaxing it in suchwweeti 
accents as but one other Jittle boy in th^ wide 
world could utter, ffhe hard-hearted pigeOn 
Reeded not the music of hts voice. It walked oh 
till, turning into un inner court, it there tcytk to 
its wings and flew to the tup of the opj^osite wall. 
Poor N. rushed on unconscious of bis danger, 
* nor onc^ perceived the heap of mud which hftd 


been that morning raked from a sewer, and lay 
directly in his way, and in whach he would, the 
the next moment, have measured all his length, 
had it not been for the agility of his companion, 
who, throwing himself before him, saved him 
from falling farther than his knees. As he was 
not hur^, he would liave joined Tom in the 
lo^d laugh*^whiph he yLtantly set up, bad not 
the idea of Mr^ Pegg presented itself tc his af- 
frighted imagination, bUtiUbing all thoughts of 
mirth and gladness from his iliind.^ As he looked 
in sad dismay on the woqfully bespattered trow- 
sers, the roses forsook his cheells, the ruby lips 
grew pale, and the loi^ dark |ilkeiti fringes with 
which naturr had adorned his seraph e^es, jvere 
moistenedjw ith tears of anguish He stood agjiasc 
and trembling ; afraid to cry, lest his crying 
fliodkd reach the ears of Mrs. Pegg, and yet not 
able to refiain from giving vent to the misery 
which srclled his little <ieart. At length tie 
took co\r|ge t*o turn his steps towards the house, 
supported by Tom, who was now little less ter- 
qfied than himself, though he* knew not for ' 
what; whqp, all at once the sound of Mrs. 
Pegg's voice broke in thunder on his ears, and 
her stately form was seen advancing towards 
.them, clothed in all the maj^ty of anger. Lord 
N. nowscreanied ohtright; but unmirfdful of his 
emotibn she took him by the avn with one of 
those jerks which prove that dislocation is not so 
easily accomplished |s some weak persons may 
imagine; and giving Tom a box on the ear which 
sent him staggering to the other side of the court, 
hastily proceeded with the culprit to her own 
apartment. How she stamped and raged, and 
scolded, it is needless to describe, but as she had 
stamped and raged* and scolded at^offencel of the 
same kind before no^ and as it proved without 
effect, she determined on a new method »of 
punishment, (laving stripped the unfortunates 
delinquent^ of his ut»iled garroents, she put him 
in a corner, them to stand during tht tbrm of her 
pleasure, and then calmly left him, in order to 
resume the occupation in whjeh she had been 
so disagreeably interrupted. • 

It was in^the month of May. The sun was 
hot, out the east wind blew chill. The poor 
boy hod throwi^himsclf into a heat running after 
the pigeon, which had been increased by suc- 
ceedii^ agitation, and from wearing coat and 
trowsers lined with flannel, he was now exposed, 
without defence, to t^e piercing air of an open 
window. The dbnsequences are not so surpris- 
ing as his recovery appeared to be to those best 
acquainted with his danger. 

These consequenres is certain Mrs. Pegg 
jdid not foresee, but she made no scruiile of doing 
under the eye of God, what she would not have 
done UB&ei ihe eye of her miitren. And that 
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she was conscious of doing wrung was evident 
from the rage she was in on finding ihut the 
situation in which she had left Lord N. was dis- 
covered hy little Tom ;• who, deeply interested in 
Wie fate of his young master, aftd directed by 
his lamcntarioiis to the sc«Kie*of punishment, had 
atlventurously dared, b}k the assistance df a stej;>- 
ladder, to jieep in at thetrindowg thftiiigh which 
he nastily offcied all the^cotisolation in his power, 
4)y assuring ‘Lord N' that the pigeon should be 
hi; own. ^ 

When Lord N. was well enough to be taken 
out an airing, lie went one morning with his 
inamma^an^ sister, attended hy Mrs. Pegg, in 
thelandau, and was standing up by^iis mammals 
sid® looking over the carriage, when it stopped 
s« suddenly as to throw him off his balance, 
a violence that might have been had i^t 

Mrs. Pegg’sarm been {eady to receive lum. 

The coachman at the same roomer^ called 
loudly, to some one to get oufof wjy. ** No,” ! 
replied the person spoken to, “ 1 will nSt get 
out of the way. You mny ride over me, yoft j 
may trample me to death, but I wilP not stir till 
my lady promises to speak to me.” 

Lady N. stood up, and on looking out per- 
ceived a l^ttleifioy kneeling iij the middle of the* 
highway, which was in that part only sufli^iently 
wide for the cSrlage. She called out to know 
who it^vras. It is little.Tom, t’le stable-boy, 
please your ladyship,” said*the coachman, he 
was turned away yesterday morning by your 
ladyship's orders.” 

“ 1 gave no such orders,” aaid Lady N. V let 
the boy come here to speak to me.” • 

“ B^ess me,” cried Mrs. fegg, I dare say 
Mr. Ditto (the steward) has mistaken me. I 
told him yesterday that I W-S ^ure if your lady- 
sliip knew what a sad liar tills little fellow was, 
you would not keep him a imth cf day abniut the 
house; bjitJ did not say your ladyship had dis- 
missed him.— -1 vjoiidcr how he could mistake 
me so.” • 

“ 1 wonder so^oo,” growled the coachman ; 
1 never knew Mr. Ditto make blunders, nor dtd 
little Tom ever tell a fib in all his lif®, as 1 kaows 
of.” * 

Tom was by this time at the •carriage door, a 
piteous spectacle. Stripped of^liis livery and 
having out-grown his former cluthc.s, he l^d, in 
order to secure himself from the inclemency of 
the weather, fastened hispid coat uiAin his back 
hy bringing the sleeves rouml his neck, and 
tying them in a hard knot upon his broast, 
where they conveniently hung, as t|jey now 
served the office of a •handkerchief, in wiping 
the tears from his swollen eyes. 4 

Lady N. could nojbut com passionate ^hc little 
wretch. In a mild tone she deiUed him to tell 
No.XlIL Volll. 


what he wanted, but to be sure to speak tlio 
truth, for that she could not endure any one tlut 
told lies. ^ • 

“ No, my lacly, Iz.? never told np lies since I 
was born, iny lady. My lord theie can tell you 
it was noj 1, was it, my lord ? Pray \ell your 
lady fna^ima ; was it 1 that ’liced you out the 
day you fill iii^p the mud and dirtied all your 
clothes so ? and when Mrs.Pcgg was so hugeous 
apgry ? Do pray speak, my dear sweet young 
lord, was it I ?” ^ ^ 

No,” said Lord N. looking wistfully up in 
his ntother’s face, “ indeed, indeed, mamma, 
was not Tom's fault.” ■ * 

“ I kno^ not what you speak of, my dear 
child,” said Lady N. ^ • 

“ I said so,” cried Tom, I said my lady 
knew nothing cf thf matter, I was sure and 
certain, my lady, that it was all astor^of Mrs. 
Pegg's own making, and that y^ou never would 
have had the heart, my lady, to order her to twist 
off the neck of my pretty pigeon.” * 

“ You little abominable lying vagabond,” saiJ 
Mfs.Pegg, lifting up her voice, and* casting. her 
indignant jejjards on the unfortunate oiScastJ 
whiil is it that you^dare to say of me ?” 

cried Tom, agitaleci with fresh emo- 
tionj l^ay ilmt you said as how tlftt iny lady- 
said, that my lord caught cold by following of 
me; and that it was 1 that Meed him into the 
yanl, ^nd that it was by my lady’s orders that 
you twisted off the head of wiyjrrctty pigeon* 
,Lady Mary saw you do it; ayyr,«he saw you 
do it, and she saw ^ou thr^* th-e bloody head 
in my face, too, and heard you tell me that [ 
sliouy be served in the same way myself. And 
she heard you say, too, that it was all my lady’s 
orders. Did not you my Lady Mary ? I aia 
sure you will not say you didn’t.” 

The poor Lady ^Idxy sadly discomfited by this 
appeal^ sat' trembling and silent. Three limes 
the truth rose to her lips, and a voice within®lier 
heart told her that she ought to give it^u iterance. 
Bui a glance from the eyes of Mrs, Pegg silenced 
the feeble voice of conscience, and repelled the 
truth that sat upon the tongue. Bavfy N. looked 
^t her daughter fn surpiisc, “ and do you know‘s 
any thing ofcthis, my love ?” .said ohe, taking 
licr kifldly ly the hand. , 

“ Doj^ray tolf,” cried Mrs. Pigg, in a^tone 
'whlcli^Lady h^ary perfectly well kijpw how to 
interpret, “ did you ever see me do such a thing 
in your life ^ Me twift off the heoii of a tame 
pigeon! Do,* pray tell, my dear, 1 insist upon 
your speaking.” 

Lady Mary was still silent. 

** Bless ^u, dear sweet young lady, speak,’* 
cried Tom.* 1 am stire and certain you can’t 
have forgotten.’* 

£ 
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** Was there ever such impudence!’' cried 
Mrs. fegs;y in a voice half choafted with rage, 
you litrfe story-telling villain, I shall know 
who it is that has put you upon this.” Then 
turning to Lady Mary, whose hand at the 
same time seized with vehemence, r tell this 
moment, I insist upon it. Did you evef see me 
do such a thing ?” , • • 

“ No,” faintly uttered the too timid Lady 
Mary ; the consciousness of flagrantly departing 
■fram truth and justice, dying her face with crim- 
as she spoke. 

Now,” cried Mrs. Pegg, in exultation. 
Now, ray lady, I hope you will believe, I hope 
^you see what a knave this is : if yowr ladyship j 
chuses to listen te^hini all (|ay you will have j 
plenty of stories, I’ll be boi^d for it.” « 

“ You kno^ it is no story,” said Tom, in- 
deed, indted, m^ lady, it is no story ; 1 have not 
a friend in the wide world, but God ; and ray 
marnmy told me (iod would be my friend while 
il^told the truth. Indeed, my lady, 1 don’t lye, 
and if your ^ladyship’s honour will let me go 
]^ckr(o the castle, I will bring proof that 1 don’L” 

• ** W’hat astonishing impudence 1? •cried Mrs, 
pegg, turning up the whites of her eyes, •• 1 
wonder how«. your ladyship can encoprago* such 
a depravetf little wretch, 1 shofild hope your 
Jady^hip cannot possibly take his word against 
mine and Lady Mary’s too ! Shall I bid the 
coachman drive on ?” 

• Lady N. silently assented.^ The coachman 
smacked hi^vfhip. The horses darted forward, 
and poor honest was l<fft a helpless orphan, 
destitute and forlorn, to seek his way through 
a world in which he saw hypocrisy and falsehood 
triumph over innocence and truth j and in which 
he found the ear of the powerful to be only open 
to favourites and flatterers, ^ven when justice 
and judgment lifted up the Vbice ! 

Lady N. been sensible of the fjitol inf- 
pression which her conduct at that moment made 
upon the animl of a fellow creature, had she 
forcscfn the consequences which ensued from 
depriving this,^then innocent boy, of the confw 
dence which he had been taught to put in the,, 
certain success of integrity, she woqld have been 
struck \^1 p horror! But though nhese j;onse^ 
quences were too remote to be dastinc.ly/oreseen, 
she tfiust doubtless be conidseredcas r^ponsible 
fur them, iif so far as she acted upon other piin-| 
ciples than those which heart and conscience 
most seriously approved, \ ,* 

She was in reality far from being satisfied that 
Mrs. Pegg was free from blame, and far^ from 
being convinced that the boy said what was false; 
but she had not courage to pursue ^n enquiry, 
which if it terminated to the disadvantage of her 
favourite, would disturb*her own peace; und 


which would at any rate give a,sad shock to her 
poor nerves. 

The principle of selfishness was, therefore, in 
Lady N. more powerful Chan the principle of 
justice. She £^ad from youth been accustom 
to cultivate the one* fdr it is evident that it had 
become a Hbbit of her mmd ; and she had from 
youth been &cuttomedbnly to talk of the other, 
so that it had no real influence upon her conduct. 
Lady N. was mild, amiable, |nd gentle, as heart* 
could wish, yet here we sec her guilty of an act 
of cruelty and oppression, of w||ich a person of 
a less yielding disposition, and who had been 
ac^jated by steady priA:iple, ^oultf never have 
been guilty. ^ * 

Even for the crimes into which Mrs. Pegg 
l^d.^aAy N. was in a great ‘measure accountable.^ 
F]lbd she considered the influence she possessed 
as a trust^cceived from Qpd, a talent which sk'e 
was bougd to employ to the best advantage, she 
woul^ not^kiave deemed herself excusable in thus 
disposing of it. The ambition jvhich led Mrs. 
iflegg from crime to crime, would have been 
crushed in Its very birth. Her talents would 
have been employed ip their proper sphere; and 
Jier merit judged of, not merely according to the 
height of its artifiicifl gloss, bfit by<he rigid rules 
of triuh and ^stice. The poor woman would 
by this means have escaped the m*lsery into which 
she was afterwards led by the gradual but over- 
powering foicc of greSt temptations. 

As to Lady Mary, we cannot but consider her 
as an object of piiy. She had been told to re- 
spect truth, yet w*s placed in a situation where 
to speak truth requirsd a degree of fortitude be- 
yond her strength.* She had never been taught 
the necessity of exerting it. Bur had religious 
principles been inipldhled in her heart, she would 
have felt that it was less daring to offend Mrs, 
Pegg, tflan to ofrpjyrkher creator and her judge. 
She would ^hertfore at all events baye run tha 
risk of incurring Mrs, Pegg’s <lispleasure, rather 
than soil the pure integrity of her^ mind, by giv- 
ing utterance to a wilful fals^ood. Granting 
that through timidity she had permitted herself 
to b% in^VCTtently hurried into this grievous 
error; she would, upon reflection, have hastened 
to repair it, and by an ingenuous confesjlion of 
the tmtth, have*wiped the slain from her con- 
ciencea Thus would the principles of honour 
and humanity have bei^ upheld by the principles 
of religion. 

Happy they who are taught the practice, while 
they are initiated into the precepts of virtue ! 
Happy fliey who at an early period, hare ac- 
quired sufficient resol utfen to adhere with flrm- 
^ness to the principles ia vrhich they have been 
thus instvucted ! 
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FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES, 


, ON PNEUMATI*'c 


DEFINITIONS. 

Pneumat%s is that branch of natural phi- 
losoph)^ vJliich "Ireats «f the ^ei^ht, pressure, 
aritt spring of the air, and of the^evcral effects 
cohnected with these properties. 

Dilatation is an inqrease of volume wUhout sm 
increase of matter : thus air is said to be dilaM, 
when any portion of it is made to occupy more 
space than it did before. , * 

When a quantity of air is reduced ifcto a much 
smaller space than it filled before, it is sai(t to be 
condensetL • 

A vacuum is a space from which nU the air has 
been taken away. 

A valve is a kind of lij that opens one way, 
and closes tb^ aperture mojj^ completely as thtf 
pressure upon it is greater \ so that it either ad> 
mits the entrance of a fluid, and prevents its re- 
turn, allows it to esca|^, and prevents*its re- 
entrance. '• 

A tube is sealed hermcticalli/y by melting the 
glass and consolidating it. , 

• 

OF THE WEIGHT AND PRESSURE OF Al^. 

Atmospherical, or common air, is a thin, 
transparent, atid elastic fluid that surrounds the 
Gj^rth to a considerable h^ht, and revolves with 
,it in its course round the sun. Air resembles 
other fluids in its general pcpjj^rties, but*it differs 
from th«m«in this, that it admhs oP being com- 
pressed into any ftpace, however small, and that 
^ it is incapablifof being converted into a solid by 
cold. Whqp the particles of air are acted upon 
by the voice, or any other moving power, they 
flow among, and over each other, iTi ^very^irec- 
tion, and convey sound, &c, to distances propor- 
tional to the impulse they had fbceived. 

Air, like every other fluidydias weight, and 
jiresses in every direction. It comprenes the 
animal body, and keep^ the fibres^ frono being 
forced out of their natural but as it presses 

equally on every part, we are insensible of its 
effects, except it be' partially removed, as in the 
following experiment. Put a piece df burning 
paper into a wine-glass, the air contained in 
whiph will be displaced by the flame in a fe# 
seconds. Then plaee the fleshy part of the hand i 


evenly on the mouth of the glass, tand the prca» ^ 
sure jof the atmosphere on the upper surface of ^ 
the hand will be so ^rcat, that it will requif? 
some exertion to remove it from the glass. 
quart of aiF weighs about 14^ grains. 

If the atmosphq^e weretiion-elastic, or of uni- ^ 
form vjeight throughout, its whole heiglit from 
the base of the earth upwards, wi^ild not exceed 
miles; but air is elastic, which givt« it a den- 
sity, or weight, proportioned to its compression, 
and causes the atmosphere to extend to an un- 
limited height. Some id^a of the elasticity of 
air may be conceived by compressing a spong«^ 
or* piece of wool, which is no s«)oner set 9t li- 
berty by tltC 5 »openin^of the hand, than itf pan?* 
distend in every direction till they have reco- 
vered-Aeii^ former bulk. ^ 

Irom variou* experiments it appefi-s, that the 
spaces which air occupies when it is compressed 
by diljprent weights, are reciprocally proportional 
to the weights them.selves; for the more the air 
is compressed, the less space it tal«es up. There- 
fore as the pressure of the Varts of the 
atmosphere upon the lowe^ecomcs less, ac- 
cording to the different heights, it must follow 
that 4he air in the higher part of the atmo.sphere 
where the pressure is very inconsiderable, may 
be rarihed to an almost unlimited extent. On 
the supposition t^at the atmosphere diminishes 
in weight exactly m proportion to the different* 
Ifeight^ it is calculated that at the heig^ of' 
3} miles the atmosphere is about twice as rare 
as on the surface of the earth ; that at^even miles 
it is four times as rare, at 14 miles 16 tgnes as 
mre, at 21 miles G4 times as rare, and so on in 
^proportion. , 

When wool, or any other elastic body is com^ 
g>ress^, it fesumes its former buljr jgh^n the 
pressuitff^eremi^ved; but air not only resi]me» 
iu first bftlk, but expands to any extent, 4iverg- 
^ing in Vighi lines, and in all direcleons as from 
a common centre. Hence soap-bubbles derive 
their spherical form, tie ^ir within*them having 
an equal divergency from their centre. 

Tlje nature and properties of air have been 
clearly demonstrated by means of a machine 
called an^ir-pump. The construction of this 
pneumaticdl intuument is M follows : 

. E2 



A and 15 are two brass barrels, or cylinders, 
vitlnn which are toothed rods, K and D, called 
pistons, which fall in4o a toothed wheel sunk 
in the block IV. P is the receiver, sometinyis 
called^the recipient. It stands on a brass plate 
3nat Kms a small hole in the niidcRe, through 
.which tlie air passes from the receiver into a 
closed chanr^^el made of brass, which f’Qiitlhvni- 
cates with "the cylinders A and'K. Near the 
bottom of e.ich cylinder is a valve opening up- 
wards ; and above these valves are two others, 
which are moved up and down by the toothed 
rods. On turjjiing the handle H, one of the 
pistons is raiicAt'and the oth^r depressed, conse> 
(jUently a rarified s^uce is fdrrned between the 
tipper and lower valve in one cylinder j and the 
air which is contained in the receiver rd^hes 
through the conducting pipe, and by its elas- 
ticity forces up the lower valve and enters the 
rari/ied i)art uf the cylinder, ^when the valve 
ploses, and prevents the retuhi qf the air into 
the receiver. When the motion is reversed, the 
other piston ascends, and that in the opposite 
cylinder is Repressed ; in its depre^.sion the elas- 
ticity cjf the air, containcil between the two 
valves, force .4 open ihe uppermost valve, and 
it escapes into the upper oart of the cylinder 5 
^en the valve closed again and prevents its rc- 
turn. ,TJje opposite piston performs the , same 
operation, but the motions are aiterntfteiHSo that 
whilst^one jdston exhausts the air from the 
receiver, the other is discharging it from {*06 top 
of the cylinder. Thus, by TOiUinued exhaustion, 
the density 6i the air.keeps decreasing in the 
receiver, till its elasticity is no longer able to I 
force up the lower valves, which tcrminatcinthe 
effect of the machine. The air may be re ad- ' 
mitted into the recipient, by unscrewigg a small j 
> nut at S, and a barometer gauge Z, is connected ij 


with the* Tcachine, and shews in an accurate 
manned the clianges which take place in the 
do*isily, or weight of the air williiii the receiver. 

The atmos^ahere is supj>oscd to be about filty 
miles high ; but though this is merely conjec- 
tural, it is known with* certainly that a column 
of air wlu)se base is a square, incl^ and whose 
height that of ,the atmosphere, weighs fifteen 
pounds^on the surface of the eart^i. Therefore 
cstimatrng the surface^ of a man’s body at 15 
square feet, the pressure he continually supports 
is equal to 33,480 pounds, or upwards of 14 tons 
^weight. The reason why we are insensible of 
this euormous pressure is, that there is within a 
quantpy of air which counterbalances the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere upon our bodies. This 
re-action of internal agaiiist externqj air has been 
demonstrated by a v^j^lcy of ex])eriments, of 
which the following will suffice to establish 
the fact, c c 

The macVpne,^f5Tfed the 
Magdeburg Hemisphere, con- / A. \ 
sists of two hollow brass he- 
mispheres, which when put V / 

together form the sphere 
A B, bjit may be separated at N CA JJ 
aa touch. l\i the lower part 

D, there is a stop-cock which ^ 

communicates with a lube that ^ 
screws ft to the plate of the air-pump, and by 
means or which the air may be wiihdrawn from 
ilhe interior ofithe globe *• When this is effected, 
'he stop-cock is shiljt to prevent the return of the 
air, and the. counterbalancing force being removed 
from the irUerior of itie globe, the pressure of the 
atmosphere upon the surface will compress the 
two hemispheres so clo.^cly togeihei, that they 
cannot be separated without employing a consi- 
derable forAj, ** 
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When the receiver is first placed upon the 
plate of the air pomp, the pressure of the air 
contained within the receiver being equivalent to 

* that which acts on the Exterior part, it may, like 
o«r bodies, be moved with facilil^^ ; but as the 
air is exhausted, the eqiiilitfrium is destroyed 
between the inner anc^ outer surfaces,* till the 

• pressure of the atmosplttre witfiourt fixes the 
receiver 'so firmly to the plate, that it requires a 
greater force -than one man can exert to remove 
it. 


Place the hand upon the top of a small glass, 
called a hand glass, which is open at both ends, 
and stands on the plate of the air pump; then 
exhaust the air which it contains, and tT»e fibres, 
or fleshy part of the band, will distend, with a 
very painfm sensation, which is occasioned hy 
the wint^ot atmospheiical compTt*ss‘'on ou that 
part of th|g hand which covers the mouth of the 
glass. In treatiiig of the barometer, the pres- 
sure of air will be siill farther illustrated. 


ON irblRALDP.Y. 


It has be^n j’ahtly observed tj^at in sony | 
cAs, a lioolv from its cuvn nature canno^ be rcii* | 
der«'d, without the utmo->t art, agr«eab!eJ|o‘h to | 
delicate taste*:, audio coirect ju<lgni<5it>.;^and | 
i autliors, in order Jto gain an extensive audience to 
their works, are someliinos seduced to seek aftef 
eiiiertaining embellishments, more thati is tuitirely 
consistent with that strict propriety which a just 
criticism demaii<h; in ev<4’y literary production ; 
but, after Aiavifig bestowed n^iniie pains to pre* 
pare for the public useful compositions, ii^stcad 
of reputation, tlic'ydonot rarely meet with morti- 
fication •or dis.'\ppointmeiit.»** Such is th^ dis- 
advantage of every treati.se oh Heraldry which is, 
or can be published. 

A late author s.iy.s, ‘‘of all the inventions of 
• vanity, perhaps the most frivoiows are armorial •en- 
signs; but considered in a phiIo.sophical view, Uiey 
afford tp profound thinkers, y^ho delight to ex- 
amine ‘ the mechanism of the mind,' a curious 
example of that powerful^’'inciplc termed ‘ as- 
socTation of ideas,’ by which thought is conti- 
nually led in its progress, and one^mage [vesenis 
to the fan^’y another which niQ?1|cen •discovered 
by experience, or which is supposed from habit to 
be connected w^th it. These badges, being in- 
tended to dUlinguft-h persons by whom martial a- 
chievements, or noble deeds had been performed, 
it is probable were originally personzd, and trerc 
adorned, perhaps with designs or emblerns ingeni- 
ously expressive of the actions which bad pro- 
cured them; but forming a pa r.^ of the q|tdtes 
of the persons who had obtained them, ^d at 
their deaths passing to their heirs, they at last 
became relics, respected and precious, which, 
connecting their possessors with those on whom 
they had been bestowed, men wo'uld be proud to 
display ; and they would be carefully preserved 
on that account, as the ftinci^ of those to whom 
they were shewn, as well as of those to whom i 
they pertained, w0ui4.be conveyed by th<^n, with 
quickness and vivacity, to the persons who had 


I achieved tliem. Arnft came thereby to be con- 
I verted into mark-; of d.-scent ; and oliscyrehiero- 
I ^jlyphifs u^Tc gndnally substifliUd for solid 
I m'-truuiciits adorned for shew, but made for me. 
I [ jiice rmks and degre<js were distinguished^by 
fanciful conceiis." i 

!• will, howeviT, be ncco’jsary to rrtnark, v^at 
the learned and ingenious Mr. Boyer adv^cci^ 
concerning the uscfuHic.s of arms. 

He “ notwith^iar.d.ing the great abuses 
that fiavetfiipt into the use of aims, Vie cannot 
yet deny tlicir usefulness, on considering, ilwt 
as they are hereditary marks of honour and nobi- 
lity, tlfby are, or at least ought to be, a spur to 
excite those that bear them, to tread in the foot- 
^tepsof their glorious ancestors whiJ;.'jy’c acquired 
them by their virtue ^ud iiol^^sirSchicvcmeiitsP* 
Secondly, that princes, when llu.-y rewarded 
lho.s0 who signalized iheni'-elves in ilicir ser. ice, 
did often annex great estates to the marks of 
honour wherewith they made them illu irious; 
and in order to perpetuate the gr. iideur of fami- 
lies, iho^e I onouis and estates have geiUTaily been 
en#ailc(l^on llu eldest male.', of noble, houses. 
Thus plain coals of arms do, oi right, belong to 
the heads of f.imilics, and are tliereb^ become, 
not only marks of honour, but also goed title.s, 
b»lh for the enjoyment, aiirl even for the re^^wery 
of certain estates, (jf which a hdli.'-e may have 
ffeen di-^^i ossa>..cdJ either by iiilestine or forcMgn 
wars, or by oi^cr public calamities. ^ ^ 

^Agafii, it^s to be observed, iliat arnfS Tleiug 
hqrcdilar^ the ri^it that a m.m has to bearyieiu 
is imprcsyrriplibfe and almost inadmi^iblc, since 
ft is never lost, or forfeited, but by crimes which 
entirely degiadu one iVotn nobility, si*ch as high 
treason in Eiigraiid, and wifat the French call La 
Maje^tQ. In France, a family may, by divers 
accideflls be reduced to tlie utmost indigence and 
poverty, arAl even in some countriex, derogate 
from nobility, and become plebeian, by exercis- 
ing mechanical arts: huK never. holes:), it still 
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itself, a man starts up on asudaen from obscurity 
into an eminent station ; although he be endowed 
with a superior genius, and extraordinary abilities, 
he nevertheless can hardly escape the malicious 
slurs of envy detraction, ever ready to reflect 
on his low extraction^ 

Lastly, ^arms and armoury serve to bring us 
£ft:quainted, wi^ grea^and illustrious families; 
and therefore tlfe study of Heraldry is absolutely 
necessary fof all the printes of Europe, in order to 
know their alliances, pretecsjoip, and interests; 
and for the same reusong ^s extremely useful to 
their ministers, for the management «f important 
affairs.” ^ « • 

•In these lights, therefore, wc trust it ^^ill qpt be 
amiss to present our reJdcrs with a concise system 
of Hemldry. * 

^ *“ ITo be conChiued.'] 


preserves its arms ; and if, ii) process of time, it 
happens to rise again, they p|ove a good title 
townrds its being restored to its ancient honour, 
and recovering its pristine lustre. Now, if by his i| 
personal merit and abilities, a man sees himself J 
raised to an eminent post, either at tourt, in the 
army, or in the law, or, if by his labour, ore indus- 
try, he raises a considerable fortune, jt is natural 
fur him to look back on his aqclstors, and to cast 
about fora noble descent: and if by rummaging 
into old musty records, and ransacking or turning 
over the registers of honour, he is so happy as to 
find out a coat of arms, belonging to his family, 
what a pleasure and satisfaction it is to him, to 
be able to repay what he owes to his progenitors, 
and to add a fresh^lustre to the glory he derives 
from them ! In such a casothe most illustrious 
families court his alliance; whereas when either 
by the smilA of blind fortune, or through the 
caprice of princes, sometimes blinder than fortune 
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EATING. 

f 

DinNiER is to the epicure the mo^sWtitcrest- 
ing aciieS of the day, llu* one in which he 
acquits himself with the greatest eagerness, plea- 
sure, and appetite. Few therefore, c^jccpling 
invalids, do not attach to this meal all the im- 
portance it deserves. A coquette would rather 
renounce ih^Jeasurc of ^f;ing admired, a poef 
that of being prJrved, a Gascon believed on his 
word, an actor applauded, and a rich Midas 
Battered, than the seven-eighths of a greaA town 
would give up a good repast. We have often 
been surprised that no author has hitherto treated 
this subject with the importance it merits, ahd 
have not written a philosophical essay on dining. 

many things may be said on this mftmoratle 
deed which U renewed 365 times during the 
year ? • . J 

Ifjiysome unforeseen event, or uncommon 
circumstance,^ the dinner be retarded only for 
half an hour, how the physiogi^omy of each gue|; 
lengthens, how the most animated conversation 
languid, the visage darken^ tlTc jnusclgjs 
are p<iralized ; in short, how «every js me- 
rha&lcally turned towards theedinifig rooms! 
Does the obstacle cease, does the butler ^nnounc^ 
that dinner is served, this little word produces 
the effect <Jf a talismgin ; it contains a magic in- 
Rucnce which restores to each person his 
wonted serenity, liveHness, and wit. A good 
appetite is expressed in every eye, hilarity reigns 
in every heart, and the impatience *with which 
each takes possession ol his plate^ is a manifest 


and certain sign of the unanimity of wishes and 
the unity of sentiments; ifaturw nojv assumes 
her sights, jTnd even the flatterer allows his 
thoughts to be read in his countenance. 

To shorten the certrnony usually attewiant on 
sitting down, it would be a good plan to cause 
the name of each guest to be fixed to the plate 
destined for him. Every one Seated, an universal 
silehce prevails, ^hich attests the strength and 
unAiimity of sensations. 

• • 

NEW AND EASY METHOD OF ACQUIIIING AP« 
WfTITE. 

t 

It is jparticuljrly necessary that merchants, and 
all men of busic should digest well ; their 
fortune endow? them with the meafls flf keeping 
a good table, and to put in practice every advice 
they may receive; but thei^ sfomachs some- 
times refuse their office. The niind must be 
perfectly fr^e from care and inquietude for the 
inside tojccep its digestive powers well in action, 
and it is very difficult with the foregoing pro- 
fessions to enjoy those advantages. We agree 
that €ict may b‘e called to the assistance of in- 
templrance, but regimen, privation, and regrets, 
are mclanqholy resources to a glutton; and he 
then often envies the ostrich, towards whom 
Providence, in endowing her with the faculty of 
digesting iron, has shewn her a preference that 
more ilfbn one hugian stomach would wish to 
have been the object of. 

^ If to repair sooner the strength he has abused, 
Qui glamon has recourse to tliubsirb, treacle^ dias- 
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corclium, and all JLhc tonical diceyiives whicl. 
pharmacy offers, he will be but the more to bs 
^ pitied, as he must soften the effect of the drugs 
after being cured of his complaint, and this cure 
isf>ften more tedious and difficult the other. 

Placed between diet antf h?s apoth.ccary, the j 
glutton finds himself in ^uite a contrary sTtuatiog j 
from ths^ of Bundan’s ass.* To gftt riS of it, h^ 
will again take the roact of indigestion, and he 
attain falls into debility for having depended too 
much on his 

Wisdom advisgs him to be temperate, to avoid 
excesses, amyo consult his appetite rather than 
his sensuality ^ tins is dSubiles^ very goq^ 


counsel, and rtwdily hearkened to i.n sickness, 
but disdained inTicalth. It is thus iliat the ma- 
riner, timid and di'voni in the midst of^ storm, 
braves new dangfy^s a> soon as the skv reassuines 
its serenity. 9 VV hen tlie winds are favourable he 
believes no more in hcH than a glutton docs in 
medicifie #s long as he can digest. 

But thistfs pr<;^isely tlic d.thcvilt point; and it 
is to teach these gentlemen how, without any 
inconvenience, to give free scope to their ap- 
petites, that we allow this article a gface in our* 
sheets. 

[To be continued.'] 
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LETTER XVIII. 

MY DEAR EUGENIA. * 

Let US ^ow* endtavour to ^describe a noble 
beauty. Its name is Queen of the Meadows, or, 
common meadmi-sweet, spircea almaria. The 
swcetest;^pcrfume is exhalecUfroni its bosom.* She 
alone does the honours of the meadows. j 

The stem rises to almost three feet. I believe i 
it to be ligneous. It is straight, and has a pro* 
fusion of branches around it.» The palace, of 
this Queen is a whole empire^ , 

Its stqpi has five tints, irregyhrly dyed with a 
fiery red, or a pale green. 

Its leaves, more nunierrn;*:, large, and open at 
the*base, are carried on ligneous branches, and 
posed in the same way as those ofWthc ros® tree ; 
but the fol^ls have here nd^arti^'ular pe- 
tioles, they are sessiles ; and between the large 
leaves you see fii the same branch, the appear- 
ance of numerous *lillle leaves, which drawing 
up the abundant juice that nourishes the plant, 
cause its leaves and branches to thicken ^nd 
grow stronger. These species of leave! are ge- 
nerally called compound leaves. • Those of this j 
plant are those which are called p^nated. ^ | 

The end of the stem from which the, leaf 
escapes, is almost entirely surrounded by another 
round leaf, resembling a fftll, s^nd ncRched like 
the others. The leaf tliat terminates the branch 
is not entirely separated from the two divisions, 
but on the contrary completes them. TJiey are 
so very deep, that at th« fir.st^glance one would 
imagine there were three leaves, and we are sur- 
prised In discovering them to be but otie^ 

The leaf is of a dark .green, like that of the 


oak^which it resembles as well in tlie shapers 
in the manngr^it is notehed. The under pq^ U * 
almost white, and so tAinsparent that it has the 
^ppearan^o of being lined with Italian gauze. 

Theflowsrfs ar« placed at the sumntit of each 
branch ; the branch sptings up to support them, 
and seems then to distend the leaves already 
shrunk fhto littlenc.ss. 

The spirxa forms an irregular corymb, loaded 
^ith an immense quantity of white^w^rs, whose 
crowded aggregation produce^jH^ry handsome 
bunch ; she gives rather the idea of a flourishing 
republig than that of a monarchy ; and if the 
5pir2ea is queen of the meadows, she Ls(as Rome 
was) of the world. 

I have said that the flowers of the spiral form 
a corymb, 1 do nof know wliether T am light ; 
the«stem^s separated into peduncles of unequal 
height, which are also themselves divided ; ifi- 
numerable flowers cover and bend them down. 

It is not withj^ut some difficulty that 1 reck- 
oned twenty stamina on each of these pPetiy 
flowers. Their filaments are whifb, extiemely 
delicate, straight, and each surmounted by a little 
yellow antherp about the size of the p oint ^ ^ 
a ^iii, # Thjj forest of stamina, is norvery 
perceptSbUjat the* first view, as you only dis- 
tinguish ^ the^arge bunch of this plant a light 
tftnspa'^ent yellow, whose delicate flexibility, 
adds todthe elegant liglflness of this* charming 
flower. ' * 

The five little pistils with white heads, are 
more' dbsily distinguished, whose ovaries ace 
igreen; like# Sultanas in a seraglio, they are 
guarded on afl .sides. 

These flowers in miniature have each their 
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calyXy whose five divisions are overthrown w'hcii j 
the bud is unclosed ; it dies awa^’ when the fcrtdc 
ova^y carries and ripens the see*ds. 

The corol has five concave petals, white like 
ivory, round, and holding to the calvx by a very 
slender claw. They separate ai much as pos- 
sible, in order to give room to the little cnowd of 
stamina, who start up like electrical sj^irks. 

In general the production of seed.-* is immense, 
and proportioned to the waste, or rather to the 
use which men and animals make of them ; one 
single popp} produces thirty two thousand seeds; 
<jond was it to preserve the same fecundity for 
four successive years, %iid none of the seetl? to 
prove abortive, it wouM produce many more than 
the whole surface^f the globe could contain. 


ASSEMnf.CE; 

The multiplication of the spiraia ought also to 
be iminenso ; each of the ovaties swell after the 
fecundation, and when the flower is fallen, their 
aggregation forms a sort«of ball, slit like a sliced 
melon, which had not been separated. This 
ceases^ain^ the seeds scpar.ite when 
they art*ri|)c*, and the sap no longer nourishe.s 
them; thuy f;:^), anrUaVc scattered around, and 
the ruins of this fine empire form others*. 

Thtt spira‘a is placed fh the Icosandria, and its 
order is pcntagynia. 1 dojto^. however, believe 
that the number of its «pib tils is exactly ascer- 
tained. « 

r [To he ronfinued,'] 
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ON MitsiC. 

[^Continued from VoL 7. 545.] 


OF THE AKT OF PLAVING THE FIANO-FORTE. 

i The piano-forie undoubtedly is one of the 
most important musical insiruirfcnts hitherto 
known, and very deserving the general use that 
is made^cf it by the fashionable Hr 9 rKi', We 
therefore flatter ourselves that the present article 
on the art of plajing it, will be equally accept- 
able to our reader'^, as those we have given on 
singing, and on thorough-bass, in our former 
volume. • 

The inv^nttH/t of the pi^no-forte is ascribed 
the late celebrateh C. Q. Schroeter, organist at 
Nordhausen, in Germaiiy. For when he studied 
at Jena, and also taught music, he was not 
satisfied with the nature of the harpsichord, 
because its sounds could not be modified by the 
touch of the performer. Hg therefore tried to 
construct an instrument, which might be as 
pekverful as the harpsichord, but calculated to 
shew the taste and feeling of the performer, like 
the clarichord, (a fine and very simple, but not 
powerful instrument, of which we shall give a 
description it^ a subsequent number.)— And for- 
tunately he completed two sqjrts of inechanisr^, 
by which a hunmer could be made to" strike 
ajrtt^r^tUc strings of a harpsichord, the ogc 
from below, as in piano- fortestjn md the 

otlAr from above, or perhaps as upfight piano- 
fortes. Bwt as he could not afford expence 
of having a whole instrument of each sort con- 
structed, fie only i^ade two models of his in- 
vented mechanisms, and in the year 1717 pre- 
sented them to the Court of Dresden, bemg th.it 
of the Elector of Saxony, who was then also 
King of Poland. Since that time^ piano-fortes 
havs^ been made not only in Germany, but also 
in other countri;;?, and ^Y^rticulariy in England, 


I where they are now brought to a very high de- 
gree of pe»ffection. 

The art of playing the piano-forte may be con- 
sidered, first with regard to the teaching and 
loarning of it; and secondly, wi^h regard to the 
performance jitself; as follows: 

To teach the piano-forte, is not so easy as it 
seems to be too frequently considered. For the 
very great demands which are justly made on that 
[ instrument, require a particular method of ex- 
I plaining and facilitating the study of it, and 
therefore we shajl endeavour to point out the 
principles of that method. 

I A great dilficuHy is immediately met with at 
the first beginning. For there ^ learner is least 
inclined to go throu^gh a serious of dry stiulie.^, 
and wishes for the enjoyment of playing tu;;es, 
more ^than wtien he has made some progress. 
And yet ij seertm.A’iave hitherto been an univer- 
sal maxim, that he cannot learn Ihi^ regularly, 
and fundamentally, without knowing first the 
notes, and other rudiments.,. How much lime 
there is usually spout with the learning of such 
preliminary, things, and how almost every begin- 
ner has formerly been discouraged and disgusted 
by them, we trust mo.st readers of this article 
will know from their own experience. But what 
has a* beginner to do with all the notes, before he 
can iiiake practical use of a few »f them? and 
with difFesent sorts oSiength, before he can bring 
them regularly >fito some sort of an equal length ? 
Or why should he be troubled with the learning 
of any note, defF, rest, time, character, grace, and 
term, before he has an ipimediatc opportunity of 
seeing the practical use of it ? 

The importance of these questions is evident; 
and the*first and only author who seems to have 
attended to them is Mr. Kollmann, whose dis- 
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tinguwhed merit m iho higher branches of the which is to be praciiscd occasionafiy ; and sliort 
science of music have shewn in our last num- cadences, inont, iwo, three, and four sharps and 
bcr. The valuable, though small work, he has flats. And then follow six sonatinas in one? two, 
published fur that purpose, is eiUilled : “The and three sharps, and as many flats. The two 
fhrst beginning on the Piano- Fortai according to last of wh]ch arc made characlcri^tic, and ex- 
an improved method of teyhiiig beginners.” It press. No. 5, “ F.vcning Repose, and Morning 
contains, first, a brief and very concise cxplana- Screifity^” and No. G, “ The Falling Out, and 
tion of the rudiments playing, which it the makiwg up.” 

quires tb be taught only occasfonally, in that All these pieces shew the man who has pre- 
progressive order in which they are wanted ; and s^nted us with the fir^t treatises on harmony 
iheii proceed's pieces, wi:h which and composition, as well as a most yidioiou> aiid^ 

the b.'ginning is to Bfc made in the following expericnc»«d teacher cf the piano-Fortc As 

manner : • com pUsil ions, they are masterly, ami full of tlrtf 

In the firft lesion nol||ing ij required to be best taste and expression ; ‘ and as pingio-ive, 
learn* and explained, but the three*notes C, E, lesions, ihe^exceedany thingof that kind hnluM to 
G, the lowest in the trebft stave 5 ami how they known. And it must al,so«be observed, that 
be found on the instrument. This throughout they require no greater stretch cf the 

^cry simple and easy, it enables any learney hand tlian that of a s^th, which renders them 

a sensible infant of five or six j^ars of age, more calculated for young children, *lj3^practice> 
to begin immediately to* play at sight a sfly t pre- which require the frequent btrctclTes of a seventh, 
lude and tune, composed of those ii«tes only, and octave. 

But a brief general explanation oT the gridual The other jiarticulars which ought to be*at- 
order in which all the notes and keys follow^ tended to, not only at the beginning, but througl^ 
both ascending and descending, is alsw given. all y^ie stages of impravL'ment in pla\%g, are^iie 
In the second lesson the three notes D, F, A, proper .sittiag before the instrunient; aurflhe* 
between the former ones ai% introduced, which regular holding of ih^ hands, and using of the 
enables the leai^ier tw. play imnjediately a prelude ' finger?^ js also explained in the work mentioned, 
and tune of tl^e six notes, C, DjJE, F, A 5 When tfle first and greatest dirfljhlties arc 
and the names Bf all the five treble lints and overcome, and a learner knows the notes and 
spaces are now set flown tojbe got by heartf In other rudiinent^, it must be considered what sort; 
a similar manner a few more^otes are introduced of worlPs will be most proper for his further im* 
at every new lesson, tilt all the treble notes are provement. Whether he ought to play gene- 
known ; and then the bass notes are learnt in the ^lly, and often, with accompajun«nt'> ? hr)w 
same manner downwards. ^ . long he should practife and whether 

Thus all the notes, with their simplest sort* of it is good to be long about the same lesson or not ? 
divisions, and the rudiments ^of the rests, of These ^important questions we shall give some 
time, and of fingering, arc learnt imperceptibly consideration. 

in twelve lessons. Each tf those lessons con- Concerning the first question, or tc/taf sott of 
sistf of a short prelude and tune, or of two works are most proper for the improvement of 
iflovemehtsj and they are written in the most players, it is certalh, that original works, coin- 
progressive order imaginable. wh«t renders posed fo|^ the piano forte by great masters, wjio 
them particularly valuable, is, that they are cal- are perfectly acquainted with that insiruniont, 
culated to prei|[tre*a person for a good player, are in general better for learners, i handworks 01 
because they employ the left hand in a similar pieces that have been composed as quartettos, 
manner as theTight j and that they are through- symphonies, and concertos for other instrument-', 
out pleasing and expressive, and conUiin nothing and are only arranged for the piar!b-forte. For 
of that disgusting dryness, which is t8o often pieces of this kini are in music, what transli- 
Tound in methodical works of thisikind. tiuns are in ailangtiage; and thougl^bofli 

The said twelve lessons any Jiiyentive pyson b#usertl^^entwuinment, the former arc uo 
of common capacity may learn to play wel^and belter ror good playing, than the Iqjter 

regularly by notes in three months : and any aVe for acifuiring the purity and true yliom of a 
tliscerning person will allew that tl^ey are far from Ifcguage* And nearly the same it is with song.s , 
being trifling.* But to prevent the learner's being ballets, and dances. Fof, as^very seldom any of 
confused by too many explanations at once, they them have been* set for the purpose of serving as 
are all written in the natural key of C majv; and lessons for the piano-forte, they are only calcu- 
the practice of other keys is*the object of the lated foF the amusement of those who can play 
lest of the work. This begins with an introduc- ^already, and Biot for improvement in playing, 
lory page, containing, the signatures of^ every The modetn authors, whose works are most 
major and minor keyf in the harmonical circle, useful for the practice ef the piano-forte, and 
-Vo. Xni Vol. F 
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most generally admired in this country, are, 
Beethoven, dementi, Cramer, JDussek^ Haydn, 
Koz&luchy Mozart, Pleyel, Heibelt, Herkel, and 
WociH ; and among the antient ones, Sebastian, 
Bach, Handel, and Scarlatti, rank foremost. 
From the numerous work) of those authors, it 
vill not be difhcult to seldct pieces, ^dapted to 
the progressive capacity of the learner^ as well as 
to his particular taste and disposition And to 


thtt list a judicious teacher will Know to add those 
works of other authors, which, though not so 
generally known as the above, may also be found 
classicrl and improving.^ But all that cannot 
improve the t^te, as well as the execution of^a 
performer. Should •b^ carefully withheld from 
him. • , ^ 

* (To bg conclm^Bd in eujmextJ 


ON THE ART OF DRAWING. 


^ The cultivation of the arts ^iVes a new 
spirit to commerce; Aperis nr^v sources of wealth, 
and, concurring with n^orals, softens Wie man- 
ners of a people, and renders them more sub- 
servient* * iwMhjp laws that govern them.*** But 
among the number of arts and sciences, the 
ab^vc, in rny opinion, is one of the most elegant 
^accomplishment'; ofiithe gentleman. Drawing 
is the art justly representing the appearance 
^oflabjccts upon a plain surface, by meaffs of 
linef, shades, and shadov^, furmoif with certain 
colouring materials. It is a most useful acquire-, 
inent in i^irious professions and oepuptn^ns of 
life ! ancT an early propensity iS the art should 
ever be encouraged and cultivated, with a portion 
of extraordinary attention in both sexesg; it will 
hereafter afford them some of the most innocent 
and dclightftil pleasures of which the human 
mind is On its^ utility, which is uni^ 

versally admitted7*h is ujinecessary to enlarge.— 
The satisfaction to be derived from it, the enter- 
tainment it will constantly afford, should^be im- 
pressed on the youthful mind, whose first pursuit 
is pleasure; they^may be truly and emphatically 
told, that this delightful ar| will furnish them 
with new sources ; will enable them to see every 
thing more distinctly, in truer shapes, tind lAore 
beautiful colours. 

How different the feelings of two travellers, 
SGttiiig out on the same road ; the 6ne painfully 
toils up the l^h and misty mountain’s side, blind 
to the beauties of all around ^ his ouly object^is 
to attain the end of his journey, before it be well 
The other, at the dawn Sf day, mou^s, 
with alacrity, the ragged steep hift/^?ei<J^ing to 
bekold the orient sun emerging^ froift tAe bed of 
Thetis, uRveiling, by degrees, the vahed scei^, 
in various tints of coloufldg. Descending, at 
noon, intd the sequestered vale^ the onty after a 
necessary ^refreshment, perhaps, resigns himself 

* The energetic and enlightened woibs of an 

able writer, on the re-election of Mu West to the^ 

presidency of the R. A. in JBefT/ JVeekfy Mes^ 
Sanger ^ • 


into the arms of Moyheus : the other adrnirca 
each beauty of the sylvan scene, brightened by 
meridian splendor, orexplores ihech>rmt?\g 
contrast of^the grateful shade. On him, the de- 
scending orb of light bejtfns with superior lustfe; 
his ai%nirin^ eye — ^his eye. In a fine “ phrenzy 
roll jpg,” gazas with rupture on the gloriou.s sight. 
To them both the same objects are presented ; 
but to the one, there is no light but darkness 
visible fo the other, 

** Sweet is the breatli of morn ; her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest bi^ds ; pleasant the sun. 
When on^his delightful land ne spreads 
** H!s orient beams, on herb^ tree, fruit, and 
• flower, ^ 

Glistering with dgw; fragrant the fertile earth. 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then still night, 

“ With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
•• And these, the gems of heav’n, her s»arry train.” 

Milt, Par, Lost, 

• • 

The consideration of the inwnense difference 
between the percep::ions and pleasures of two 
persons, equally intelligent, will induce the in- 
genio^is to attain that knowledge which unfolds 
to the mind i^uch beautiful vicw% of all the ob- 
jects of sight; that taste which fever distinguishes 
the enlightened from the ignorant, 
j Youths should be left to tlfe free scope of their 
ingenuity; if they shew an early ' inclination for 
drawing, ttieir first endeavour should be encou- 
raged, not controuled ; the constraint of regular 
i precept, thetirksomeness^of performing atask^ 
I wh|f should he made a cl^lightful amusement, 
migjit for ever suppress the rising flame. An 
aver&don for any art, in youth, is the natural con- 
sequence* of e^:iFacting laborious .attention, and 
making its attainment difficult. Youth should 
be suffered to amuse themselves with the pencil, 
as they please, till they become foud of using it. 
When they find," as they soon will, that their 
little performances a:e imperfect, and will not 
satisfy^of please themselY.qs, then give them in- 
structipn. i 
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The juvenile ^art of both sexes are ever in<i> 
quiaitive: nor shctuld tins propensity be checknd 
but with great caution : it is the *• inlet to know- 
ledge'* liiey are desiroivt to know ; not only the 
purpose for which a thing is designed, but the 
manner in which it is c^slructed, how every 
operation of art or naUire is perforated. The 
gratifying of this natural curio^ty,» this ofi- 
ginal a|i))etite of the soul/* is the source of ex- 
tensive knoy/ledge, anTl infinite delight^ this 
principle beginc^t '^^arly period to unfold, and 
may soon be direcied^ith facility, to useful and 
noble objects. • 

When cwriosity has tj^us led to consider at- 
tcnyvcly, and to inquire into the objects of na- 
ture and of art, the principle of imitation, 
s^ongly rooted in the human breast, puluces 
them to copy what they see; unable, of 
s^^es, lo produce an adequate reseniblaiice, they 
will eag'Tly apply for information, aftd to be 
shewn how that is dune, which, of tbcltiselvcs, 
they cannot discover. Then will they eai#ly be 
convinced that it is necessary they should attain 
the rules of the art, that these are Essential to 
their improvement, that they will diminish their 
trouble, and facilitate their*work,>cannot be too 
strongly inculcated^ their own unassisted efforts < 
may be brSught to enforce this tru\Ji. 

lAas been vory justly remarked, that* rules 
will not make an artist, ar^ more than they will 
produce? a poet “ Poefa«wasciVwr woTi/f.*’ It 
is undoubtedly true, that some of the most ad- 
mirable productions of the poet and the painter, 
have been produced by those^ who were unac- 
qu^nted with, any rule— even before any rule 
was discovered; nay, it is certain that the 
rules laid dowr^by the critic *to guide the pen 
and the pencil, have b^n founded on those 
works which were executed before the invention 
t>f the critic art. Longinus and l^ssu drgw their 
pririciples from Homer and^i/f^. fresny and 
de Piles ffotfl Michael Angelo and Raphael.*** 

These observatidns may render apparently fu- 
tile the attempt tp teach what can only be at- 
tained by geifius : what genius will attain with*- 
out books, precepts, or example. Put, though 
it is certain that the most excellent instructions 
will not make any proficient wjjfere inclination 
and capacity are wanting, nor an artist without 
the mem divinior^j yet let it be ‘consider A how 
many diihculties unaided genius hath to surmount; 
how many obstacles lie iit the road> tb meirit; 
how few persons, with every* advantage, soar 
above mediocrity ; and we shall be anxious to 
give every possible assistance. We^hall develope 
to them with pleasure |he p^in pursued^y those 
who have attained pre-eminence. We shall en- 
deavour to point out the. shortest path to the* 

* M. Ifit^raire des Scatans, 


knowledge of each particular object; to define 
the limits of ties art, which, like every other 
human effort, hath boundaries prescribed by im- 
perious necessity, and to add exaippfes worthy 
of imitation: holding up with this view, only 
the most excellent productions, and shewing 
with car^our where excellence itself has soixo- 
times fail%l. 

It has hardly^een disputed, that of all inven- 
I tions the imitative arts most eminently mark the 
I excellency of human genius, since no other can 
! produce such astonishing effects by*means appa^" 
rentlyso inadequate, that a plain surf cc, a sheg^ 
of paper for instance, aliould, by the mere addi- 
tion of two colours, be capable of representing 
the various* forms and distances of objects, would , 
be as iiicompreheifiible and equally incredible, 
to the ^nan who had iffevcr seen a picture, as to 
one blind from his infancy. To bfi convinced of 
thi<, let us for a moment reffect**u|^n a well- 
known fact, the case of a person born blind, 
and suddenly restored to sight by euuchigg : 
such person, at first, coffbeives that all he be>^ 
ho^s touches his eye ; the sense of {peliiig alone 
can discover to him that all objects are not^quiiK 
distant. Tiffs sense soon enables him to judge 
of distance in a considerable degree, :vnd to learn 
to kao# tjic re^l by the apparent fB|;n and di- 
mensions of the object. To this person, in a 
proper light and situation, presept a picture for 
the ffrft time. Suppose it a fruit-piece, he will 
attempt to grasp the apple, or take up the plate, 
and he touches a smooth surface.* He immedi- 
ately exclaims, does my ne^gllfense again de- 
ceive me? and long •will it" be before he can 
comprehend by what power, less than magic, 
such deception could be produced Again, let a 
miniature be put into his liand, amazement fol- 
lows ; enchantment scents to him to be at work ; 
there is the exact counienance of his friend: 
oj^letit be the precise figure of a building he' 
has lately seen, of St. Paul’s for example, cqifelly 
will he be unable to conceive how his friend, or 
how so immense an edifice, could Ixist in so 
small a compass in his band ! * 

But painting can deceive not only the unskilled. 
4n many instancA it can as completely imposcon 
the most acqje and well informed. An emirngtl^ 
Writer^n perspective, bears .singular festhhrmy to 
the swrt J^ec^lion painting can produce * 
His ty^ soril (whom he had instructed ft this 
•art) were with him in the garden of a place of 
public^resort near the nvetropoHs, at tjie far end of 
which there appeared the ^presentation of some 
steps; the boys both ran up to them in expec- 
I tationvthat they were real; and I own, says he, 
that 1 was |lso deceived.** t Yet 1 do not ima- 
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gine that the painter of those steps is in danger 
of being immortalircd, or his n#ine so much as 
spolAi'n of by posterity, unless he has pciformed 
. *wotks nfore extraordinary. In fact, such im- 
position on the sight, although a most surprising 
power, is not the principal aim of painting— is 
not that excellence which ranks it among the 
liberal arts, whose progress and ad^ncemeiit 
mark the improvement of civilSation, and the 
improvement or society. 

But although the.ir perfection proclaim tte 
Tiighest staiS of that improvement and refine- 
« 9 cnt, yet some traits are to be found among the 
most uticiviii/.cd of inaiiksnd ; and therefore the 
origin of design may be traced back to the re- 
motest antiquity, and among the most dutaht 
nations. * 

“ To raise or convey idtas of objects Uy some I 
rude or s impl g sketch, biMng by no means diffi- 
cult, thi?tffi probably done long before the in- 


volition of written characters. The Mexicans, 
when first visital by the Spanfards, sent intelli- 
gence of the invasion to Montezuma their king, 
with representations of their invaders. The In- 
dians of NcrtlPAmerica still perpetuate any 
traordinary transaefion^ or uncommon event, hy 
a kind hieroglyphics ^and the inhabitants of 
Otaheite, andq^nany the newly discovered 
'islands, give proofs how^ far ingenuity will pro- 
ceed even among the most iin enlightened ; they* 
delineate, in an uncouth hu|Niife^e.ssivf manner, 

I what they Wish to repres^, or what they in- 
tend for embellishment. Indeetf .savag 's of al- 
most every clim^e shc*r some Eilent? foj delinea- 
tirih ; witness the various figures with which they 
I paint themselves, eitlfiir for ornament, or to 

i *gn^r themselves terrible, that is frightful 
enemies/’ 

• [To be conlinueil.'} 
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DlisORIPTIVE LETyEIt.CW.TirE GAI.EERy OV DUSSELDOftP. 

[Continued from Voh /. J'a^cCiOi.'] 
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I wiLj Aiention those I admire most : — ji 
1st. Jesus in^kt^^dst o/mihe Jloc/ory,— Jesus 
Christ is rcpresenimaR a handsome, sensible look- 
ing child ; he is standing before a table, on 
which are seen some pajicrs and the lioly^scrip- 
turcs. The Doctors surround him, his iin- 
f\nvred head is shaded with flaxen hair; and he 
IS (Iresicd in a grey colouretf coat, over it is a 
purple manlle which falls to his knees. Evqry 
bo<jy gazes on him, and he draws the atten- 
tion of ail : the principal light falls on his 
head, • 

Tl’.^cxpre-sion of the heads, the colouring, 
the well MCiditd architecture, and particularly 
the choice and cxtoniion of th<^draperies,cannof 
Hj^o^ractihe admiration. This picture which 
WiispS!f|^(‘rfln 1705, is tw'o feet eight inchqalon^ 
“by on? foot ten inches wide ; it^as BS^elgrav- 
cdby^Grccn. • ^ 

Cd. Jc9u.^plared in (/te Septilchre-^is anothei^ 
of his picture's wh clf*I adtriire much, as v*,ell foi 
the correctness of the design as the expression of 
ine heads. Tho body of Jesus Christ is lying oiv 
II rock ; Joseph of Ariraathea, niagnififently 
dressk^l, is om the summit, the Virgin Mary is 
by his side; she is taking the crow it of Jhorns 
from the head of our Savjour j the three Marys 


are standing at the feet of Chri^.t. Mary Magde- 
lene,is kissing his^arin. 0:her figures are seen 
bchijid Joseph. I could not cease to admire the 
cxprcs>ion of grief jn the head:, of Mary Magde- 
leneand Joseph, and the caic wijji which Mary 
takes off the crown ;^ne would think that she 
still feared it should hurl him. • 

Sd. JfAe Shepherds irorshipphg Christ^^^The 
principal li^jht the Infant J^us. 

4th, Sarah presenting Agar to Abraham, 
This picture was painted in the ]|par 1699. It 
is impossible to credit thattso much luxury 
reigned in the apartments of th^ ancient pa- 
triar^s. But we pardon the historical painter 
this defect^ when we look at the fine execution 
of his imaginar^^luxury. , 

5th. Abraham^ sending aviny Agar and Ismael, 
— -Thi? picture, painted in 1701, reconciles us to 
the defects of historical knowledge, which wc 
obsetved in* his prect^ing. Its author seems 
here to havestudiSd and fcU the simplicity of the 
partriarqhal life. 

All these pictures are nearly of the same size as 
the first. • • 

6th. Jesus hrouyhl before the People hy Pentiui 
Pi/a<e— a picture of four feet three inches long, 
by three feet eight inGkc»wi(f|, painted on cloth 
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at Rouentaii), in ifc'JS. We adinjre in this, as 
much as in the preceding ones, the expression 
of the heads. 

• There are here nine pictures by Rembrandt ; 
soijje portraits, oihers historical subjects. The 
one I admire most is athree^uartered portrait of 
himself. Those energeti^miches, tha^ nwgic of 
light and shade, which hwkes like him scf 
much, ai% happily depicted here.* 

J.lie Ansuwpiion of the l^irgin^ by Guido Reni, j 
is one of his most-^jit*vgrned works. The Virgin • 
is ascending the heaveift, carricrl on the clouds 
by two angels ; •two other augels hide them- I 
solves under Ifcr dvpery. ^The attitude of the 
Virgio, the correct and agreeable egression of 
the heads, the beauty of*ihe drapery, all en- 
cl^it us in this admirable production, (t has 
been engraved in dots by [irofessor lletz. TiTJo^ 
])ic||ire is nine feet ten inches longf by seven* 
l'c::t wide. * * 

1 have still a few words to say of Rilbens : 
forty-bix of his works are found here. 1 sAall 
not, liuwever, dwell on them, as you have an i 
o[)j)ortunity every d^y at the Museuu^ of judg- 
ing of more than fifty of his pictures. 

The Ihiy of Judgmenty is ofte of the prodigies 
from the pencil Hi\j)ens, and undoubtedly one 
of Ins most cajiiiul performances. J, however, 
think this subjcct^out of the style of painiTng, 
still more so than the Deluge. The celebrated 
Losing has made the same obvjrvation in his Lao* 
coon. We cannot deny that this picture has great 
beauties ; but the subject is not treated in a style 
.worthy of its anthor. None o^the figures h.iyc 
the attitude or character that becomes them, n^ot 
even the jirincipal one, Jesus Christ. If ever a 
subject was favourable to expressions, this cei- 
tainly is, where you mag represent men of 
all ajfs agitated by all the various passion^, all 
the virtues, and all the vices. •We c^not 
then with reason pardon hilh f j n^^king so 
many meaff and insignificant faces, when he 
had At his command all the various expressions 
which characterize 4 he human heart. But in 
reproviching hiifl with this fault, we cannot but 
admire the grand^mr of his com position, his fi^ie 
groupes, his various attitudes, his h9ld and 
striking touchfs, that warmth agd beauty of 
colouring which enchants us in all the works of 
Rubens, particularly if we view them at a cei^ain 
distance 5 those tints, unequalled in the lime he 
painted, insured him a crovA of ^mmortal fame. 
This picture, one of the largest Sf this master, 
by its height, gave the plan for the construct ion of 
the gallery ; it is twenty feet long, by ^ftceii 
feet wide, it has been ^ngrvred by Cornelias 
V ischer. 

The F;iU of Sinners (0 HeU^-x Sketch. It is 
not easy to eiriiie v.'J^re the artist commenced 


or where he finished. One suflers with those tint 
arefuliing. What,subliineconfa>ioii ! ItUaburst 
of Rubens’ genius, and can only be compared to 
the f ne conception of Milton’s TaradiSe Lost. 
Lucas Voste^rman^as engraved it. 

The whole-length portraits of Rubens and his 
wife, ane well painted, and replete with grace and 
truth. TU^y have been engraved by iletz. 

I have said tot much, and yet not enough \ 
j but it is no longer in my power to coriect my 
j fault. If I have been able only to make you 
J appreciate the fine collection 1 hSve eridea- 
I voureiUto describe, I shall feel myself too 
happy. • 

Permit me^ however, to add a few words re- 
lating to those who have writtqp on this gallery. 
The fiist architect, Nicho 1 a 5 *de Pignge, has pub- 
i hisbod in *1779, a work entitled “ On the Elec- 
toral Gallery of Dusscldorf ; or. Descriptive Ca- 
talogue of its r.rmtlng!i.” This is 

written in French, and ornamented with thiity 
large jilau**!, cn^rraved by Chretien Michel, jtt 
n B.isle. All the pictures ard represented in tho 
ordc^lhcy arc placed. They are in gi||ieral well 
engraved, ani^in the true style of their difFercnt 
masters. In engraving«each part of the Gallery 
fm one plate, the dimensions must be naturally 
obscrvttf^ tifie result is, that the Smal^letures 
must necessarily appear embarrassed, so much so 
j that they can scarcely be recognized. This is tho 
fate of two of Vander Werff’s. The clrawing.s 
I ami the ]>lates cost the Elector above 4000L 
Thc 5 c plates are so much worn that fto more im- 
prc.^<>ions can be takeA from Vhere are 

still eight proofs to be sold at The Gallery, their 
price IS six guineas. The descriptive part is 
well written \ as to the judgments, the au- 
tlior in general praises too much, thinking that 
the name of a great painter is sufficient fur a 
work to be exempt ffom faults. 

J,R. Forster speaks much of this collection in 
his “ Travels to the Lower Rhine,” which fdr 
the style may be deemed an excellent work. 
Nfany of his judgments are just, and pifive that 
he vnites genius with knowledge $ others shew 
an amateur prejudiced against the Flemish 
ochuol, who soinjVimes uuly criticises to re- 
main true to hi| own system. 

Ylicri^hasmipeared, since 1799, Cu'.eii* 

der of me J^S^er^hine, for the Amateurs of 
the Good Bdfiitiful,” by F. Muhr. It giles 
a Aescription and engravings of the prinetjaal paint- 
ings of t^iis fine collection. The engr;pvtngs are 
executed with care, by Hett} and the descrip- 
tions, written with discernment, give us a just 
idea of She artist and his performance. Every 
amateur of pointing ought to wish to enrich hie 
library with this work. 

. X.C. 
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POETRY, 

ORIGINAL AND SEI^ECT. 


ELIJAH'S MANTLE. 

t 

Writien a few months since^ and attributed to the 
pen of Mr. ■ ■ ■■■ g . « 

WHEN V>y the Almighty’s dread command^ 
£li]ahyCaU’d from Israel’s land, • 

RoS'j in the sacrcvl flame, 

Hi*! mantle good Elisha caught, 

And with the lyo^ihct's sjiirit fraifght. 

Her second hope bees me. 

Tn Pitt, our Israel saw^orabined, * 

The Patriot’s hr.nrr, the prophet’s mind, 

Knjan^ spirit here ; 

Now, sad reverse, ihat spirit’s reft— 

^0 hope, no confidence is left, 

Fur no Elisha’s near. 

•(SrenvilTe ! to aid thy Tteas’ry’> fame, • 

A poition of his mantle claim, 

Pitt’s generous ardour feel ; ^ 

’Bove sordid pelf resolve to soar, 

Aniidfl Exchequer gold, be fioor ; * 

Thy wealth — a nation’s weal. 

Fox— if on thcc some remnant Lll, ^ 

The shreds may to thy mind recal 
Thostr hours of fierce debate, 

When ftiy\|^low’d lyjs ofi praised • 
The gloriousf^ic traitors raised 
On Bourlmn’s fallen state* 

Thy soul let Pitt’s example fire, * 

With patriot zeal thy longue inspire^ 

Spite of the Gallic leaven ; 

And teach thee, in thy latest day. 

His form of prayer (if thou cansiprav)— ^ 

• O save my Country, Heaven f” 

Windham— if e’er thy sorrows flow 
A^ private loss or public woe. 

Thy rigid brow unbend ; « 

Tears over Cxsar, Brutus shed. 

His hatred warr’d not with the dead*^ • 
Pitt was once thy friend. 

Does envy bid thee not to iqpurm^^ y 
Kold then his Mantle up to s^rn,l 

His well earn’d fame assail, ^ ^ 

Of funeral honors rob his corse, 

And at fiis virtue^ tjfi thou’rt hoarse, ^ 

Like the Greek Cynic rail. 

* The fqurth and fifth stanzas of this Ode were, 

r course, written previous to' thec^eath of Mr, I 
ox, otherwise they would never iiave found a 
lace here. ' • 


Illustrious ^osciiisvoT the .^tate. 

New Breech’d and harness’d for dcbafci 
Thoii wonder of^ the age ! ^ 

Petty or Betty, actor 

By (Jrania sent to strmth^ight. 

On bustling sAge— 

^ Pitt’s ch^qudr’*! rotfb, ’lis tfiine to w^ar. 

Take of his Maiitlc^oo a share— 

’Twill aid thy ways and means, 
should Jack and his cabal 
\ Cry ** lyib us the Exchequer 77'//,” 

^Twill charm away the fiends. 

Sa^ falinurns of the Realm, 

By Viiiccfit call’d to take the helm, 

» And play his Proxy’s part, 

Dosimqpn, or star, or compass know ? 

Canst hand aloft, or steer below ? 

Hast conn’d the seaman’s chart ? 

Now from Pitt^i Mantle fbar zwagj^ 

I^ough to serve thee for a flag, 

And hoist it on thy mast ; 

Piencath that sign% most prosperous ^tar. 

Shall future Nel4bns rush to war. 

And rival victories past. 

Sldmouth— though low that head is laid. 
That call’d thee from thy native shade. 

And gave thee second birth. 

Gave thee the Sweets of power and pl&ce^ 

The tufted robe, the gilded nface. 

And rear’d ifiy tiny worth ; , 

Think ho\whis Mantle wrapp’d thee roundUi 
Is one of c(yfS1 value found. 

Amongst thy new compeers ?* 

Or can thy cloak of Amiens gtuff. 

Once laugh’d to scorn by blue and buff. 

Hide thee from Windhaifi’s jeers. 

Whep fictions threaten’d Britain’s laud. 

Thy new-made friends, a desperate band. 

Like Ahab stood reproved ; 

Piftt’s powerful tongue their rage could check 
His counsels saved, ’midst general wreck. 

The Israel th|t he loved. 

Yes, honour^ shade, whilst near thy grave. 
The letter’d Sage, or Chieftain brave, 

^The votive marble claim ; 

O’er thy cold corse tl^ public tear. 

Congeal’d a chrystal shrine shall rear. 

Unsullied as thy fame. 

\ 







helt/s court and fashionable maoaztne. 


Sjjread o'ei mywiirid a sombre glooni| 

And seem to aiiVdute my doom ^ 

But yet, appearl(tho* distant far) 

Amidst the g1ocIii,*a little star. 

Hail cheering i^hM^thy wrelcomt ray 
Can drive these terror! far away—, 

‘ It points to happier !?c^es of Joy^ 

No fears alarm, no cares anno]^ ; 

Where tender hearth for ever prove, 

The raptur’d bliss of mutual love— 

To follow lAee, I’ll Abbly dare. 

And bless ifty faithful guiding star. 

• 

^ The charms of minff, of fofni,|and face, 
Those beauteous churns that Celia grace, * 
luikindle in my breast desire, 

And tcnd’rest wishes all inspire ! 

But, while these ])rompt me to ^btain, 

1 tremble, lest 1 li#id them vain ; ^ 

\ et, modest hope, exulting series 
A friendly beam in Celia’s cy*s. 

M. 
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THE FAREWELL. 

Oh, thou, whose ardent soul aspire: 

To every object bright and new, 

’Mid sprightly hopes and gay desires. 
Accept ^Amifeda’s last adieu. 

Wheji**i)tAbus novelty shall fade, 
And^yery scene so lov’d and fair. 

Oh ne’er let nfists of folly shade 
The light that wisdom borrowed there. 

F ull oft in scenes of deep distress 
She prints her awful lessons too,* 
Yetwarely can her power suppress 
The anguish of a laA adieu. 

When foreign climes can yield no more, 
And fancy ])incs for soft fepose, 
Perchance a wish may waft thee o’er. 
Where silver Colne meaiid’ring glides. 

And Colne shall roll his silver wave. 

Of Time’s sof^ course an emblem too. 
While Friendship withering in the grave. 
May greet thee with % last adieu. 


^ETROSPECT^OF POLIT^ICS’ 
4''OU^fANUAR*V, 1007, 
lOllEIUN AND DOMESTIC. 


AFTER a campaign, which the unexam- 
pled folly of the enemy, ratl»ei than the fohtune 
of the conqueror, rendered the most coiiyilete | 
scene spoil and triumph qp one part, and of 
ruin and disgrace on the other, Bonaparte has 
obtained Berlin, and established himself at 
"l^arsaw. Two questions here occur,— Will he 
succeed in his re-establishment«of the iiiingdom 
of Polled ?r-WiU he proceed forwatd ? 

With regard to the first, it will not admit the 
doubt of a moment. He has conducted this 
affair with his usflal artifice and dexterity. He 
is fighting his enemy as it were with rc.sources of 
his own. He raises one part o§ the empire 
against another. Of all the unprincipled acts 
which are recorded in history, none ever equalled 
that of the partition of Poland. The Govern- 
ment of this country was indeed such as was 
equally incompetent to its own civil purposes,* 
ivud with the tranquilliTy of the 'neighbouring 
piiates. What then ?— -This state of things 1 
might doubtless givj the neighbouring Stales a j 
right to interpose, fend demand a ngw form of 
policy ; but it colm give* them no right to de- 
stroy the liberty J the country, and divide it 1 
amongst them, jffhe justice of Heaven, as siAe 
Sis it is slow, has Overtaken the participators ini 

No, xjir. Votfir. 


J this base act, and Prussia, Auslria, aud Russia, 
have almady paid 34 . Austerlitz, or *Auerstadt, 
the full reckoning of t4ieir partition. It will not 
end here the Poles remember their ancient 
independence, and have long felt their new mas- 
ters. To a man, ilierefore, they arc seen rally- 
ing around Bonaparte — To a man they will flock 
to that standard which invites them to liberty 
a|^d independence. With these confederates « 
Bonaparte cannot fail of success. The wlAle 
force of the Russian Empire will not be equal to 
a contest between the French and* the Poles. 
Russia will scarcely venture to contest y, and 
Bonaparte will be sutfered to i^iuer in Poland 
^without a battle* 

I Such has-been the first event of the fall of 
^he Prussian Monarchy. It haP lost Poland. 
Bonaparte cou^l by no other means have reached 
this country, %o suited to liis ambition an4 pre- 
pared for his dfc*.igna. The rcstoiation of this 
Monarchy was lung a favourite project with the 
EQipS'>>r of the French, — foland, as a kingdom, 
will *a sufficient check to Russia, and a bar- 
rier fgainst her entrance into the South of Eu- 
rope, If^lhere be a Power in Europe wbicli 
France ha^es with more pa;»sioa than aaotber, it 
is Rnssia. 
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Willi rt'jiard to the secon<l r.utftioij, it is as 
easily answered — Bonaparte will eilect ihc per- 
ior.t cofcHiUc“-t, or what amounts to the same 
thir.tf, the perfect restoration of Poland. But 
here he will stop. He knowAhiscituatloii too 
well to venture beyond the is totally 

a (liflercntlhing marching to Warsaw ajjd*inarch- 
5ng to Peteisburgh. The Russian pcfllsaniry will 
fight on their own fields with all the ob'itinacy 
©t northern courage — Russia, out of her ojvn 
country, loses halfher strength,— within her own 
limits she fs invincible, and the whole collected 
armies of Furoptt would be dcslioyed in*detail. 
BonRp«irte knows this,* and will never invade 
* iliissia on the side of the North. ^ 

What then will* be the couise of the war after 
Konaparte has acquitted liiAihclf of his promise 
to the Poles ? * 

I'he answer is in one word,— Peace, an Im- 
Tuerliaie contuuntal Peace. This will be the 
intorcUofall jiartics, and therefore cannot fail of 
irAect. We wiil venture a political presage,— be- 
f toie Christmas, 18U7^ Russia and P' ranee will be 
^t^peacc.*, g 

■JlPhe lavSt moiilh has supplied many othet cir- | 
cumsfanccs of intelligence*. I’he town has been | 
Sn constant alarm with respect to the different 
TepoTtfi Cofii the seat of war. At olite moment 
the Piussiausarc said to have been annihilated in 
a pitched battle ; at aootlicr, defeat, disgrace, and 
disease, (more f.ital than either,) are.ittiibuted to 
the French. At this period (the y.jlli of Jan.) 
there is no certain intelligence from the Comi-^ 
iiaiit with respect to any of these point*. 

France is said to be uit the eve of a war with 
^pain. We are sorry for it ; S])aiii, like Prussia, 
would take up arms to her ruin. She has been a 
slave so long, that she can have no hopes in a 
iJontcst with her master. Her spirits must sink 
within her, even at the coiucmplation of such 
* am^ffort. It is beyond her strength; bu^fallshe 
must, and fall she wiil. Portugal must follow of 
course, and Bonaparte again be stopped by the 
©cean. it is fortunate that there are some 
bouncS. * 

The most Infbre^ting articles of the month are 
two Proclamations of the King of Prussia.—^ 
In the one Prussian Majesty mters into a 
kind of historical detail, for such it may be con** 
sidcrcd, of the causes of the miserable failure of 
the t'russian arms, and the tota^ ruiri of the 
Monarchy. ' It appears from this document that ' 
a most general treachery pervaded every branch 
of tJic Prussim Govfernmcnt,-J-its Army,— its 
Garrisons— its Councils— and its Nobility. There 
appeared to be a kind of race of treachery amongst 
the Governors oftbe fortresse$,and streng towns. 

H istory scarcely presents a scene of m®re general 


j! treachery. There seemed tp he a resolution not 
I to fight. Towns, provuledwiih every necessary 
I for sustaining a siege ilvo or three months,* 
I were surrendered in the sane nioinent in whi^h 
they were sflmnionedy ^d what is more sin- 
gular, and as it were n|)Sl complete in infamy, if 
l^ny of the garrison happened to be absent from , 
the towns at tlie time of capitulation, and thus to 
have escaped the necoesily of surrender, ihe^ 
seemed to have considered this escape itself as 
misfortune, and to ]ia]^ volunt|rily hastened to 
I unite themselves to their comp#iioii$ in di.<gracc, 
j and deliver themselves up as pri|pners. The 
I Prussian pr^dafnatiorPaccordingly disgftices Jhem 
I ^1 en masse. It wou|^ scarcely be going too far 
I to assert, from this document alone, that the 
j PrussRin army is declared infamous in the face^ 

I k'urope. yhere are, doubtless, however, souls' 

I most honourable exceptions, 

j The^scconA Proclamation states a most curious 

I circumstance^— that the King of Prussia's Nego- 
I tiator:* had twice signed an Armistice,— once on 
I the 1 4th of October,— the second on the 22d of 
I November.* The latter was proijoscd by Bona- 
parte on the violation«of the former, — Lucchdsint 
signed ic, but the King of Prussia, on the ap- 
proach of the IWssians, refusAl ifc ratifica- 
tion. • • 

We have received New York Papers to the 
i4tli bit. The intelligence which they^afford is 
extremely satisfactory. That hasty and injudi- 
cious measure, the Non Importation Act, passed 
in a moment of jealousy and irritation, has, at 
the*recomnicudatitn of the President, been sus- 
pended till the 30ih of June. — This limit, short 
as it IS, is still suffigient to answer every piirpose. 

I The Treaty concluded with this country will most 
^ probably be ratified am? published long before ihe 
Suspension Bill can expit e. * ^ 

We have thc^atifactioii of learning, both from 
the American Papers and private letters. Jhju the 
prejudices which had been so artfully rais^ br 
some designing and factious meJh against this 
country were rapidly wearing awa^ The great 
body of the inhabitants of the United States was 
firmly impressed with the advantages of British 
intercourse and connection, and determined to 
maintain them. 

In r^jieci to />ur domestic intelligence, there 
have been few occurrences of importance.— It is 
now certain that we have lost the valuable settle- 
ment of Buero.s Ayres. 

The chief topic of Parliamentary discussion 
has been upon the subject : if the late Negotia- 
tion, on vidiich Ministers hai ? received more than 
an honourable accj^uittal, ii an implied vote of 
thanks by way* of iiddress to ^ is Majesty. 
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e>Il,, BELL’S COURT AKD FASHIONABLE MACA7tNE. 



TU^IC AMUSEMENTS Fok JANUART. 


madamfWtalani., 

THIS celebrated singer (afjrr«:t likenes? 
•f whom, in the dress of her favourite character, 

' ^emirarnis^ is given in our present Number), has 
performed only *wice dicing the last month, on 
account of indi^osition. IT is our purpO'sC to 
enter into some detail of criticism with respect to 
the ])0wer3 of this lady. • 

I^fadanie Catalani has certainly hitherto expe- 
rienced in this country very flattering, and in 
s^iie measure, very just encomiums. It^ Eng- 
land, however, by a little dexterity of manage^ 
niSnt in exciting that (yriosity for wRich we are 
remarkable, it is esyto create monieniary en- 
thusiasm upon a first appearance. We^ntertain 
too modest a sense of our progress in accom]|Wish- 'I 
’ inents; and our diffidence in this respect creates^j 
a reluct&nce in each individual to exeicise at first i| 
his own judgment. There is als<i inherent in 
our disposition a spirit of fairhess and good nature, 
which ind^ces^us always to erect foreign per- 
formers, on their arrival in inis <yuniry,^with 
applause. 

\Ye shall endeavour to consider the cxcoUence 
of Madame Catalani, and her defects, as a theatri- 
cal perfosiner, with a view to prevent the public, 
under such circumstances, from being misled, or 
, forniing a false estimate; ut the same time it will 
be our wish to avoid any remarks which may not 
be authorised by the principles of true and iin- 
partial criticisn^. * 

Madame Catalani has certainly the advantaged 
of an elegant well-proportioned figure; and a 
Vbice, perhaps the most extensive in its compass 
of any that has existed withtn the merpory of the 
presG.A-^genefation. Her countenance is agree- 
able, even interesting, and nature seems to have 
endowed her with a^ariety of qualities, calculated 
to place her 8n a very exalted eminence in her 
profession. She certainly is entity to rank 
with the first singers of the day. It wofild there- 
fore have been, perhaps, more judicious in the 
friends of this lady, with a view to promote as 
well her present professional reputation as her 
future excellence, for her youth will allow her , 
oiiportunities of acquiring dlilJ greater attainments j 
than she actually possesses, ha3f they contented ^ 
themselves with endi^veuring to procure full . 
justice to her talents.fand not adopted an cx-j 
aggerated style cf con^tendasion, excluding the * 
merits of other perfoy^icrs, and demanding, as a ■ 
matter of right, the/;l miration of the public be-f 
yead the limits of alf/easonable allowaa je. The ‘ 


indiscrcrf^-Ji.\.t:t of lior cniluiMastic panegyrists 
compels tRp MoticL* of many defects in llus giejt 
performer, Tht^puhlic will judge, by ihciv own 
feelings and observauon, whether the following 
remarks be fair and «cciirate : 

As a singer, Madame Catalani's prhtcipal claiin 
is ftmiv’od upon the peculiar compass of her 
voice, which is said to» extend through three 
octaves; and in an adinii.ihic facility of execu- ' 
tion. It inny be submitted, kuwever, wlicilier 
the astoniahing comjwss of notes, which she can 
commanfl with siuh extraordinary ease, he not 
counterbalanced in its elfect by considerable dis- 
advantages? Her voice does not seem always 
proportioiubly jiewerful on those notes which 
mobt cenerally occur in the compo^itiol 1 of nob^p 
and affecting music. Showings frcqnrnily out 
of tune, and does not even appear seiisilde of the 
circumstaiic'*. Wheth'T her iinjicrfeciion injy 
proceed froni^ny nat^al defect of car, in from 
•the want of elementary instrnciion, li is not easy 
to asuettaipv 11^ conjecture be indiilg^, one 
might be inclined to think, cither that slie had 
already impaired the main strength of her vnicv! 
by forcitr too often its extreme notes— as ii» tre- 
quently done by young performers, to procure 
violent, but transitory applause ; oi*, liiai ^he has 
never adopted the cr\|irse m Italy so ftgidly ob- 
served in musical education, as iiidispcnsilily 
necessary to render her voice firm and equal upoii 
every ifbte. 

It appears to us that her voict !>> not generally 
equal, that it is frequently false; and it is ob'.crv- 
ablc, that, howevtS'' rapid her execution, she 
seepis ill every slow mcAveineiit to lia\e a certam 
apprehension and difficulty in producing llic ex- 
act note. Her voice flutters fora moment, in 
such movements, like the young bifd of the 
grove meditating its flight in fear. • 

With respect to the quality of h«r voire, how- 
ever brilliant, it h*s occasionally a cerhun sharp- 
ness. It is sgmetiir.es harsh ; and it wants a 
sweetness and majesty proportionate to its extent. 
This disproporthm occasions frequently the most 
mortifying* disa||tpoininu*iu and when, to (^n- 
Unue the comparison— after indulgiflg an airy 
excursion with wings, perhaps, never bestowed 
upon the human race, through new and iin tired 
regions— she returns lo the spot from whence she 
took h«r flight, we are struck with aceruin tenuity 
which was jjiever expected in the object by the 
splendor of vithich in its glittering transit we had 
been previously daz 2 led. Her voiccj on the notes > 
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within the ordinary compass, lca\es no dying 
sounds long lingering on the earbelnnd, nor doe.-, 
nienuir)^ cherish with fond attachment, the rcrol- 
leciion of any impression they might have made. 
There appears no peculiar Acell^nce in her 
Intonation, which inseparably l^t^&^he passage 
and the Performer in a manner lo render^fhc same 
air insupportable in any other singer* If this bt 
the fact, it must necessarily follow, that however 
extraordinary the compass of Madame Catalaiii's 
voice, it is^ inferior in its effect to tlie voices of 
many other Performers ; and that it has not in 
itself any peculiar charm. * 


DRURY-LANE. | 

On Monday, January the t2tb, a new Opera ; 
was produced at this Tlicatre, entitled Fa/v^ | 
Alarms ; or, 711^ Cousin, from the pen of Mr ■ 
Kenney. 

DRAMJITIS PERSONJE. I 


Sir David Gayland , . 

. ^idgar Gayland .... 

Tom Surfeit 

I.ieutenant M‘Leary 

Plod 

Cvabriel 

German Servant. . . . 

Bob Bumper 

l.ady Gayland «... 
Caroline Sedlcy .... 

Kmiiy 

Miss Umbrage . . • 
Susan 


Mr. Wroughton. 
Mr. Braham. 

Mr. Bannister. 
Mr. Johnstone. 
Mr. MathcwS. t' 
Mr. Penley. 

Mr. Wew'itzer. 
Mr. Bignum.v 
Mrs. Mountain. 
Miss Duncan. 
Mrs. Bland. 

Miss Pope. 

Signora Storace. 


Sir David Gayland, married to an amiable 
woman, through mere fashibnable levity professes 
attachment to Caroline Sedky, whom he had 
met at a masquerade, a young lady of great vi- 
vacity, who bad been, unknown to the Baronet, 
the scHbul companion of his wife. Between 
thbse two females a plot is formed to bring back 
the wanderd^ to a proper sense of his domestic 
character, as a part of wlitch Caroline assiimv s 
the habit^of a dashing young Officer, who pre- 
tends to make love io . Lady Gayland : thib hjiS 
ultimately the desired e^Fec^, by exciting the 
|i&aloiisy of Sir David, and the married couple 
are, in Consequence, reconciled, but not till Che 


offender has been completejp/ made ashamed of 
his conduct. Caroline give'. Icrhand to a worthy 
Hibernian Officer, Lieulemnt ]\F Leary, and t 
Edgar, the son of the Baroiif, aftt. several equi- 
voques and ditficullies Qiro^n in ihe way by Tom 
Surfeit, an insignifiC/q’* coxcomb of broken 
fjprtuiie, is*marricd to Enjily, the ward of IHod, a 
rich old pota|(fee mefehant, with the c^msent of 
Sir David, extorted by, the lively Caroline. A. 
learned Lady, the Governess of Emily, a Germait^i^ 
servant in the family of \he Baronet, and iiis wife, 
an intriguing are intro||uced, as adding 

to the comic effect of the piece. ^ 

Tl • Opwra, as we ^ave said, is from the pen 
of Mr. Kenny, whose^ early pieces, liaising ihe 
JVind, and ISlntrimovy gave a promise of greater 
fcxcelhinre. The town had encouraged exptr^- 
tations of spmc improvement in our dr.ima from 
thcyouyiful efforts fr-f thi<^gentleman ; and if they 
lookecy*orwasrl to nothing very solid, or elevated, 
they stiirhofied to find a material amendment in 
that which the labours of contemporary dramatists 
^had served to degrade. 

Our hopes, however, have been disappointed ; 
and False Alarms, ^ in.stead of adding another 
feather to the cap of Mr. Kenney, plucks the 
single, solitary lej^f of laurePfrom his .brow. 

TJje plot if such as we read in a novel, and the 
management is not a bit more artificial ; the in- 
cidents are hacknie^, and the charaejers, with 
the necessary variations, are mere transcripts 
! from other dramatists. 

The success of this piece, however, did not 
de^^end upon any,pretensions of this kind ; it was 
fi^V^d in pojiularity by the music of Braham and 
King. The song of the Smile and thejeur, by 
the former, is a most extraoi;dinary effort of 
simple and unaffected harmony. Indeed this 
master has a power beyond any we ever Ifbard, 
of giwng to the fewest and most simple notes, 
the mostt exquisite melody and ^finished taste. 
The contributions of Mr. King are tfSl ‘to be 
overlooked; they arc such as ^end still farther 
to root him in popular esteAu. 


COVENT.GA.RDEN 

Nothing new has been produced at this 
houiie since that most popular and amusing 
Pantomime, entitled Mother Goose, 
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* EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION, 


ENGLISH COSTUME. | 

^No. 1.— A NEW SrENSER Walking Djjess. 

Incognita hat of French groy, or pigeon^ win", 
formed ofsarsnet. v.*l^ct, or ilie Gcorgiana cloth. 
Tassels and trimming of r/zt^i/Zcj^vtlvetj^ory ra- 
falgtir, contrasted agreeably to llyi tlfSte oa the 
wearer. A Tuscan sponsor, the same ^our, 
formed with a round lappel, continued from tlR* 
hack, and round the bosom on one side, with a 
full flowing robin on the other; descending a 
little below the knee, and terminated with a rich 
tassel, 4 clKsmisrtte, with high standing collar,* 
fastened with a brooch at the ily;oat, tl^ whole 
trimmed to correspond with the hat. Tlie hair 
in loose curls; gold ho|^^. agings; Yiirk tan 
gloves ; and shoes the coleur of the spenser. The 
hat, as worn by Miss4)uncan, is of pink saisnet, 
trimmed with black ; but the colour is neecs-^ 
sanly changed by those fair f«j|^hionables whojiave 
selected it for a walking dresss, to shades of less 
conspicuous attraction, amidst which the most 
esteemed are.those nientioued in the above de- 
scription. 9 

No. 2.— F ijLL Dress, 

A Roxborough jacket«f soft white sftin, flow- 
ing open ill front, and down each .side the figure, 
in regular pointed drapery. A plain full sleeve, 
and short jaefet a^d gold 'rurkish rib- 

band dowii^he back; trimming and tassehof gold. 
A round train dress of the finest India muslin over 
asattin petticoat, embroidered round (he bottom,^ 
in a light pattern of gold. The hair twisted in a 
fanciful form, and short corkscrew curls flowing 
at the temples, and in various chrections«from the 
crown of the head ; a tiara of fine pearl blended 
with the hair, and placgd rather towards the let^ 
side. One row of fine pearlS|jforinb the necklace, 
which is fastened in front with a diamond brooch. 
An armlet of hair, in the new patent plait, wiih 
a row of the finest pearl on each sido; brace)et« 
, to correspond. Earrtngs of pearl, with a diamond 
3n the centre. White satin shoes, with ggl<! 
trimming. Fan -of Italian grape, • with gold 


spangles, and devices in transparencies. French 
kid gloves. • 


PARISIAN COSTUME. 

No, 3.— Map.ame Catalani. 

Along flowing rc.^'c and drapery of crimson 
velvet, lined with whilo^Nnel, and richly orna- 
memed with a Turkish border, in gold; the 
drajfery drawn through a cestus^ foriilcd o^old 
and sapphire, and terminated with a large gold 
ta^si‘1 ; confined in front of the right shoulder 
witl(»^roych to correspond, from wjii*nce flows 
another point of the vest, finished wiih^a similar 
tassel. A double (uni'pte^ or under dress, of 
Freiicjj net, with loose long sleeves, and round 
bosom, cut low, spotted, and most sjdendidly 
embroidered in gold at the bottom. White sutiik 
petticoat ciiibioidercd to correspond. • A Grecian 
diadem, of gold, anrljirillianis. A square llrus- 
scls veil of the most transparent texture, lightly 
embipulcred in gold, fixed at the hack of the 
diadem, and flowing negligently over the left 
arm. Hair close cropt behind, falling in irroguljrr 
corkscrew ringletg in front and on the sides. The 
necklace, one row of fine brilliants, set transpa- 
rent, ind fastened in the centre wiih a flmg 
square brooch of sapphire and gold ; earrings to 
correspond. While satin slioes, trammed, and 
embioidererl at the toes, in gold. ^ 

No. 4 .— Parisian WalkTng Dress. 

• 

A fine milled kerseymere Opera coat, of a 
silver grey ;*wrapt plain round lh#figii*e in front, 
and buttonlll^down the left side; square lap- 
pels, and rullwd collar, of black velvet; dec^ cape 
d la pelerine \ belt buttoned in fr^nt ; double, 
erect, Vandvke frill, plaited d la Queen EUzaheth, 
Hunting bopnet similar ^with th<f coat, bound 
with black velvet, bows and ends in front trimmed 
to correspond. Hair in confined cm Is; amber ear- 
rings, Ridicule of crimson velvet, witn gold- 
coloured^silk fringe and tassels. Crimson velvet 
shoes. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FASHIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY. | 


In tjie period of one short mon h, it would 
scarcely be supposed that any Tnatelial change 
can have taken place in the general costume ; 
yet such is the changeful nature of the ever 
varying Goddess, that independent of ^irth>d .y 
decoration, we arc enabled to offer tS our fair 
correspondents the subsequent remarks. 

The fawn-colour, so universally exhibited Ui 
mantles, bonnets, and peli^es, is now too com- 
mon to be cflosen by our hrst order of females; 
and the dove-brown, or shaded moronc velvet, 
trimmed with swansdowrf, Indian mole, or (rrey 
^^squirrel very happily supplies its pljuee. They 
are chiefly fornieddn large Opera co.its, or Car- 
dinal cloaks with long sleeve*^ and a deep coach- 
man's cape. When composed of sarsn^t, the 
back and collar are made to sit close to the 
form ; and the r'djins to flow loose from the 
shoulders; which are invariably trimmed with 
sk*n. ^ 

Velvet bonnets of silver-grey, have been the 
distinguishpig ornaments of many modern beUes. 
The*Russian helmet, or bonnet of sarsnet, or 
velvet, trimmed with skin,<ind entirely conceal- 
ing one side of the face, is a new and very taste- 
ful article ; ^nd the pointed turban is 6 S the same 
novel standard. 

The African robe,, of grey velvet, trimmed 
with silver, in Vandykes, is a most elegant ha- 
biliment : with this most attractive robe is worn 
S tiara of silver frost-work, finished at the edge 
with Trafalgar trimming in« silver. The apron 
dress, is also very elegant ;• it is formed of silver, 
or gold crape, and worn over a satin round-dress. 
Short frocks arc seen on very young women, 
richly embroidered, or trimmed with lace at the 
bottom. Gold and silver net is worn as a drapery 
over white satin dresses ; and the hair is con- 
fined with the same. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a costume which exhibits at once more 
richness and elegance. 

The Spanish vest of satin, or velvet, like.that 
given our Mourning Dress of last Month, is 
much esteemedi by our females of rank and fa- 
shion. It is usually worn with a petticoat of silver,t 
gold, or embroidered muslin. Round dresses of 
clear muslin o^er white satin, trimmed round theJ 
bottom, bosom, and sleeves with a satin ribband, 
laid £at, representing the leopardi skin, has a 
truly grand cTect. With this dress is commonly 
worn a tiara of similar skin, frosted, or thickly 
scattered wilh small gold spots. Brown muslin 
robes, with silver or gold stars, and diamonds to 
correspond. Shawl dresses trimmed with Van- 
dyke thread- lace. The Spanish spenser, of velvet, 
flowing in pointed drapery from the waist, | 
lammed with narrow gold or silver Trafalgar, | 


and small Trkeli cap to correspond, have each 
their share of fashionable distinction. 

The long sleeve, is very generally introdoced 
in evening dress, but is •ever composed of the 
clearest matcilals. ^omctiiiie.'i of lace, patent, 
or spider-net, and embroidered book muslin. 

Several /cmalcs offe'^e and fashion have rc- 
iittrocluced #he cpried Jdp ; but the general mode 
of wearing thi hair in loose curls in front, 
divided so as tl disc*)vcr flic forehead ; some form 
the hind tresfcs in SKveral small braids, and then 
twist them In tlie form of a cable, and bring 
them round Ihe temple, confining them on the 
riglit side, inL l^not, Anith an ornanftntjil comb ; 
others form it in one large braid, and curl vthe 
ends, which is made to*flow in irregular ringlets 
on thc^op))onte side. The most distinguishnu 
ornaments for the head arc, diadems and tiarris 
of silver, grfid, fur, or bogles. The shawl veil 
d also adopted within tliis last 

! fort ? iglfi,f forming at once the head-dress and 
drapvy. The passion flower, of diamonds, pearls, 
e^r foil, is a most chaste and elegant ornament. 

The Madona front is entirely exploded amidst 
females of taste and fashion, they arc now only 
worn by the obscuref individual. We observe 
♦that the bosom of dresses are^cut much lower of 
late, and worn wifli a square tucter ?>f lace or 
embro'rdery ; ttie back and shoulders are as much 
exposed as ever! TJ15 short sleeve varies little 
from our last; the twisted, or rucked sfbeve, is 
also much admired for its simidicity. 

Morning dresses are universally composed of 
cambric, or j’lcoriot muslin, and are either made 
high’ towards the tfiroat, with Vandyke frilU of 
lace,'' or embroidered muslin, or cut low with a 
frock back and FlaAish front ; a border of Needle- 
work at the feel, and shirt to correspond. The 
full plaited, or surplice sleeve, is a new and dis- 
tinguishing appendage to the morning costume.* 
The veil, or cloister eap, the flurry mob, and 
the cap d la rustiquoy as given in oifr last, very 
inconsistently forms a yiart of tl^is habiliment. 
The cable necklace of pearl,- :r beads, the cable 
chain of gold, with bracelets to correspond, is 
considered as a fashionable and chaste ornament. 
We must contradict the assertion of a cotemporary 
writer, who tells us, that the earring is ex- 
ploded on the contrary, no person can or does 
I appear in full dreSs without that ornament; and 
' though not insisted on, in the morning costume, 

• is generally seen on the female of a correct taste, 
in the form of an c ctagon, or huge ring, variously 
decorated. The standard for gloves, and shoes 
I remain as given in our last, except that the toes 
I are more' round than ever, and white jean are 
more generally worn than kid, but satin in fuM 
dress are seen without an exception. 
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HER MAJESTY S BIRTH DAY. 

f)€Scription of all the C%nrt Zhesses^ from per^ 
^ sonai obscivatjon, « 

On the 19th day of lastlMay, our^ revered 
Queen complotccl her sixty-^cond year^the cele-, 
bralion of^which has always*bt*eri postponed, on 
account of its being so v«ry near hl> Majesty’s, 
and the 18th of the following Januw has been 
fixed on for the celebration. The Iflh happen- 
ing on Sunday, ftie celebration tool place on 
Monday, the l^th. I 

The folh^ing were the <!irrect flreKes of her, 
Majc'jJy and Royal Family^ and likewise of the 
Nubility and other Ladies who attended the 
Court • 
Her Majesty, as usual, on her o«rn birth- 
day, was extremely neaP. Her dress wa» co 
posed of brown velvet, beautifully dmb|[pider( 
with scarlet and white silks ; drapericAnd bott#; 
trimmed with rich point lace, tied up with sil 
cords and tassels : the mantle to correspond. — 
The neatness of her Majesty’s dress was very 
much admired. • 

Princess AuciusxA.—Rrown velvet petticoat, 
beautifully tmbfbidered with Oliver; a large 
drapery on the right side, with a most brillfbnt 
border, with damask and other rosr^intermix^d ; 
a small drapery on the loft side, tied up with a 
very rich bouquet, .and bordered w'ith Idalian 
chains ; train of brown and silver tissue. The 
whole had a very fine effect. 

* Princess Elizabeth. — A magnificent dress 
of green velvet, superbly embroidered tvilh gold* 
the right «ide of the dress com^sed of a large 
marking drapery,* elegantly striped with gold 
spangles, and finished at boftom with a massy 
borr^r of a Mosaic pattern, intermixed with ^ine 
]f*aves, richly embroidered it^ dead and bright 
gold foil, bullion, cSlc. the contour of wluch was 
strikingly elegant ; smaller graperies in shell- 
work, with rich b<?rde^g;. J'ompletecl this superior 
dress, which was^particularly remarked for taste 
and effect ; the whole finished with a massy 
border at the bottom, of foil and bullioi», and 
looped up with superb cord and tassels. Her 
Royal Highness wore a robe of green and gold 
velvet tissue, sleeves ornamented wl#h tiaras*of 
gold and green, and ttimmed with point lace and 
gold fringe. • 

Princess Sophia —A^puce velvet petticoat, 
embroidered round the bottom with twist and 
Spangles, over which a magnificent drapery su- 
perbly embroidered with ^stuoigs of variegated 
geranium leaves of gu»d embossed work ; under 
the leaves was susi)ended an extraordinary rich 
drapery, with point, terminating in rich ^old 
las>els; the robe was puccand gold velvet. Tbe 


head-dress, asiusual, to co?Tf’'>pwnd. Thcwh^^le 
dress was unclmnionly clciraiu ' • 

Princess Kiary. — ^'Fhe same as her Royal 
Highness Prlicess Elizabeth, in scarlet and gold. 

Princess Amelia.— An elegant fawn-co- 
loured dr^s, with silver tassels. Head-dress a 
very fine, i»nache of nine feathers. 

Duchess of ^ork. — Her Royal Highness’^s 
drei^s was universally admired; it consisted of a 
white crape petticoat, the ground richly em- 
broidered with gold spangles, in shell pattern?, 
bordered with wreaths of oak and acorns ele- 
gantly worked, in gold •intermixed with blue 
velvet ; thedgrpery sltoworedwith gold .spangles, 
beautifully interspersed with bunches of acorns, 
a border of oak to cofrespond, the pocket- holes' 
tastefully Ornamented with rich gold cord and 
tassels; train of blue velvet, trimmed with gold 
fringe, with a profusion of diamonds on the 
body, sleeves, and girdle.— llead'dregs, pennehe 
of seven ostrich feathers, t#^h a beautiful heron* 
•in the middle bandeau ; necldace and car-rings of 
diamoi^s; a very elegant pair of white sil|( 
shoes, richly spangled all over with gold, aifd 
ornamented with gold p the style of this dress 
Was entirely new, and displayed great taste. 

PkiNcSksSopHi^oF Gloucester. —A jtirpte 
velvet dressf with an elegant drapery embroidered 
with silver, and trimmed to correspond. The 
whole foined that elegant appearance by which 
her Royal Highness is always distinguished. 

Princess Castelcicala.— An elegant dress 
of* white crape, with draperies of patent*iet, or- 
namented with white satiif, and festoons of white 
beads, and finished with handsome bead tassels. 
Robe puFple velvet, trimmed with point lace and 
beads. 

Marchioness of Laksdowne.— A splendid 
dress of white crape ’and satin, richly embroi- 
dered^n shells of silver and white velvet ; the 
draperie.? looped up with chains of Maltee silver, 
and fastened with arrow.?. Body and train of 
steel-coloured velvet, embroideied with silver in 
shells, all of which had a beautiful effect. lieatk- 
dress, feathers and diamonds. * 

Oountess of DerHy.— A white crape dress, 
superbly embroidered in rich stripes o^spangles, 
witlf a magriificeij^ Grecian border ; the whole 
of the draperies tRlmmed with a beautiful rinj 
chain, looped wlA bullion, and tied up with 
vcif large gold tassels and cord ; the ifraperics 
formed of spangled crape, and uncoipmonly 
large gold zephyr ; 'train of purpke velvet, trimmed 
with a ring chain to correspond with the petti- 
coat. Her Ladyship wore a profusion of dia- 
monds and fei^iers. 

•Countess of Mansfield.— Petticoat of fawn- 
coloured satin, covered w^th a crape one of the 
same colour, richly embroidered in the silver 




oriental style; broad border, «mb.Judercd m sil- 
ver oak -leatrs ; draperies of fawn-(l>1uurcd ciape, 
vrith a rich Mosaic of brilliiiiit syrs; border of 
silver leaves, iritermixed with silveipicaves looped 
vp with ze[diyr trimmings and rich border and 
tassels ; train of fawn-coloured twist, with a rich 
border, the ^aluo as the petticoat .-(riiead-dreas, 
diamonds and feathers. 

Countess Temple —Her Ladyship’s dress was 
much admired f(>i richness, elegance, and taste, j 
She word three yards of diamonds, valued at 
i'0,000/. on her dress, besides those on^her head 
and neck. ^ 

Countess Fi i /william. — A white crape pet- 
ticoat, grounded entirely over in Mosaic pat- 
tern, richly embroidered^ in gold spangles ; a 
rloublc drapery, with a rich Grecian border, 
fastened wiih gold cord and tasseds ; pocket- 
boles superbly trimmed with gold ; train of 
brown satin, trimmed round with gold fringe ; 

. body and sleeves *' namented with point lace 
and diamonds; h6ad-dress, neck-lace, and car; 
rings of diamonds. 

* Countess of Pism fret. -—Dress of whine crape, 
elegantly trimmed witl^ draperii<s of the same, 
tastefully ornamented with wliite satin, and loops 
of brads, and terminated wUh liapdsbipe bead, 
cord, and tassels.— Robe of white satin, trimmed 
widi lace and beads. 

Coiintes'iC’oopER— Wore a petticoat of white 
satin, eiiibroidored with silver drapery, in waves 
of silver spangles, with a fringe of Maltce silver 
ornaments. Body and train ol blue velvet, em- 
broidered with silver. Coronet head-dress of 
feathers and diamonds. 

Countess Barrymore— White crApe petti- 
coat, elegantly embroidered with gold spangles, 
iuterniixed with satin, the pocket-holes orna- 
niciitcd wiihanentiic new gold trimming, gold 
i curd and tassels Train ol gold velvet, uinimed 
wiih gold. Body and sleeves, ornabienied with 
point lace ; head-ihcssoi feathers and diamonds. 

Countess of UxBiunCE. — A beautiful white; 
d>ape ombioidered dross m drapery, with wreaths 
of green l;y leaves, and rich gold sprig*?. The 
drapery edged with sable' and point lace-* the 
dress w.is most complete, and greatly admired : 
body anil tiain of grvon iiaiiii to correspond - 

Couruer'S of Caroioan.— A must magnificent 
'*embrvjidcrcd brown velvet pcUicoat, indrapcrie.s 
composed of be-iutiful shaded ro:>L-., with- rich 
valid y ke border ; on tlte left side rich gold chains, 
cords and tassel.' ; (he sleeves, body, and tiain, 
were all corre^pondont. Her Ladyship’s dress 
bad an uncommon fine effect. 

Lady Caroline Wai.degrave.— A rose-co- 
lour crape petticoat, with a beautiful black velvet 
applif|iie diapcry "and borders tied up with silk 
cords and tassela. 


Lady Grenville.— Head-dress, a large beau- 
tiful ostrich plumage, the feathers most tastefully 
arrangi'fl, vriih a bandeau of ruby velvet, sur- 
mounted whh a \^ry superb tiara of diamonds; 
the plumage encir».^ed by a rich diamond chain, 
passing over the yp ^of the tiara ; under the 
tiara appeared the ^^jsir in ringlets before, and 
fixed behinc'^by an elegant diamond conb : round 
the neck w^.s a diamond necklace, with rows of 
pearls, an^ a diamond cross : bo3y, ruby velvet, 
rithly emjyiroidered in silvery the sleeves and 
train of ihjj same, not embroidered, but trimmed 
with poii : lace ; the petticoat, v»hitc satin, em- 
broidered Svidi large silver flowers, ^;urmounted 
with three draperies ; the first and third of ruby 
velvet, and the** middle one of satin ; all mag- 
nificently embroidered in silver, declining 1 1 a 
circular direction, from the top of the petticoat 
thv. right, to the bifttom of the petticoat on 
bhe'IoTt; 6ach drapery having besides a large 
^*ver fringe. The tout citseinhle was the most 
superb and tasteful wc saw at Court, and could 
only be equalled by the graceful and elegant form 
of her Ladyship. 

Lady Willi aw Ri'sseli..— very rich and 
elegant dress; white satin petticoat with broad 
silver tassel fiinge round ihb bifttom ; white 
safin draperies very richly studded with demi- 
bqads of sil'svr* bordered round with deep silver 
tassel fringe, supported and enriched with a cu- 
rious snake rope and tassels of silver ; train white 
satin, trimmed round with the .same tassel- 
fringe; body and sleeves richly embroidered in 
silver. * 

Lady AnneCi’mtng Smith.— Petticoat of 
French pink crape, embroidered in broad wreaths 
of tulips ill French pearls; tfain of rich Frencli 
pink satin, embroidered in pearls to correspond 
with the petticoat -Head-dress, bandeau of 
knotted pearl, high plume, pale pink feathers 
mounted in the mililary slylcf Her I.adyship 
wore a Queen Elizabeth’s ruff in Brussels lace, 
which had qiiite a iienri^ffec^. 

Lady Hawke. — A superb dyissof violet velvet, 
embroidered with gold, looped up with ropes of 
gold^ieads, fastened with arrows; body and train 
richly embroidered to correspond. , 

Lady VLYValfole. — Petticoat of while crape, 
richly embroidered in silver, interlined wnih amber 
sar.snct and oniamented with American roses. 
Train and body of, rich white satin and point and 
silver, trim,*tied with swansdown. Head-dress, 
feathers and diamonds. 

Lady Mayoress.— White crape petticoat, 
embroidered with gold, tied up in draperies, with 
rich cords and tassels; white satin body and train, 
w'lth a border to correspond with the draperies. 
11c: T.«adyship’s dress was neat and elegant in iho 
ex'rome. 
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Lady Ch \mbers— A green velvet dress, with 
ft border of ruby and green Mosaic festooned 
wkh cords and tassels. Huad-dress, feathers and 
dian^oiids. I ^ 

Lady C. Scott.— A dress « white crape and 
satin, embroidered with s^vJ, and edgitd with 
lavender velvet embroidered correspond. The 

Embroidered 


and 


body and tfaln of lavender velvet, 
wjth silver. ** 

Lady Haggerstone.— A white 
satin dress, embroidered with silver, ilnd richly 
decorated with rope.s of silver beads arU tassels; 
drapery of riibjPvcIvet, cmbi^idered wiLh silver; 
body aiid train of ruby velvet embroidered.— 
Head diess, feathers and diatflonds. 

Four Ladies Percv.— White satin pettico|ts, 
V'itif elegant draperies of white satin trimmed 
with fine sw'ansdown. Trains of vAite SRtin and 
Bwansdown to correspond. • 

Lady PriLTF.NEV.— White pcttjpoat, bftrdirei 
with gold fringe, and puce velvet vaneftkes ; e^l 
gant gold embroidered dtapery, ornamented with 
gold and tassels ; puce velvet train, trimmed to 
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ct r. jsjiond. 

L.'dy Drake. — Y ellow and Silver petticoat, or- 
namented with black VQ|vet. Train black velvet, 
trimmed with*silver, yellow sleev*es, ^ith point 
lace. * 

Hon. Mrs.EusKiNE,— A b^ii‘’^.?dressof vio- 
let velvet, aftd white crape, embroidered with sil- 
ver drapery of violet velvet, covered with showers 
of spangles, and edged with Vandyke border of 
Waltee silver. Body and train to, ^correspond, 
Hon. Mrs. Walpole.— A yellow crape pett^j 
coat, with a rich appliqu6 of silver and Argus 
feathers, ornamen{,cd with silver fringe and tas- 
sels ; train, black velvet, beauty of the 

featheiu, and novelty of the dress, attracted ge- 
neral admiration. • • 

Mrs. WiNDH^AM.— A grey Velvet roba^ with a 
white satin petticoat richly embroidered. 

Mrs. Manners Sutton - •A white crape pet- 
ticoat, richly striped ^ind showetW with gold 
spangles, forme® in draperies, trimmed with 
point, and tied ^ip with gold tassels avid cord ; 
black velvet robe, trimmed with gold poinflace. 

Mrs. Abbott.— A white satin petticoat, richly 
embroidered in gold sprigs; with draperies of 
violet velvet embroidered, with hancisome bor- 
ders to correspond. Train of violet velvet, the 
body and sleeves richly embroftered. H*d-dress 
to correspond, with diambnds. ^ 

Hon. Miss Cavendish .—A white satin petti- 
coat, with crape drapery, and a rich Mosai^ em- 
broidery of gold beads, fastened firith a gold bead 
chain; train purple satin,trimmed with gold beads. 

Hon. Miss Onslow.— White satin pettjpoat, 
with a crape drapery of rich Mosaic, border em* 
broidered in gold ; train to correspond* 

Av y/Tj* rr* 


The Three ^Misses Manners Sutton were 
dressed exactll alike, in pink satin dresses, add 
petticoats dravm up in Turkish draperies,*mixe4 
with a profufion of large Roman pearl. The 
form of these dresses was so decidedly new, that 
with these fair wearers they attracted the univer- 
sal admiratioi of the Court. Head-dresses formed 
of pearls, and hve Beautiful osuieh feathers. 


BIRTH DAY SPLENDOUll, 

DELINEATED IN A LETTER FROM ELIZA TO 
JULld. 

' MY DEARfST JULIA ! 

As I yesterday forw mled you % large packet of 
general remarks, I shall confine this letter to an 
^higher ordBr of delineation, and give you a sketch 
of Birth-day splendour. This moment returned 
from St..Tame'>V, my pen (naturally the talisman 
of a full heart), can treat only of grandeur and 
effect heightened by indiv^ual loveliness— of • 
Majesty and rank softened by the grace.s of con- 
descencjjon and elegance. 1 could occupy inucl) 
of my time and paper, descanting on the kind- 
ness and affability with v^iich our amiable Queen 
riceived J^er splendid Court; and I could em- 
ploy as*muc!t move, in describing the vJrious 
attractions which distinguished llie royal race 
that followed in her train; but subjects so inte- 
resting wolbld engage me too deeply, and beguile 
me from the simple purport of my letter, which 
is 40 give you a general idea of the briiliajicy an4 
grace of a Court costume. But expect not, dear 
Julia, that 1 can be minute; for, in that rase, I 
should actually complete a pocket volume of 
I no inconsiderable diinen.sions. I will, however, 
endeavour to simplify the chaos which is col- 
lected in my brain, and when beauty and orna- 
ment represent themselves to my mind in the 
individual ^rder 1 yesterday beheld them, I will* 
do all in my power to make you a sharer in the 
lively pleasure they afforded me.‘ You have 
doubtless read with attention the descriptions 
given in the diurnal prints. Those that appear 
to be most correct, are forwarded for your satis- 
faction; and such as have escaped the notice of 
these publhhersf I will here give yoiv in detail; 
but* I shall mo.T^ effeclually befriend my dear 
Julia, by paniculs^izing that general stylo whicjji 
will be the just standard and criteiioi^ for full 
driss during the present season. Cousin Mary 
(who is as much distinguished for hci* ta.ste as 
her beauty), assures me thaf she has seldom 
witnessed a Bir'h-day where the general costume 
was more* chastely elegant ; and for me, to whom 
the scene was«[niie new, 1 was as much dazzled 
as interested ; ^nd equally captivated with the 
splendour of the dresses, as attracted by tli^ 
beauty and elegance of the wearers* 
u 
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. As there were many pi^senfations, several 
youn" and lovely women appear* in white, va- 
riously designed and executed. Irherc was not 
one of these costumes which ihf most correct 
taste could condemn j but that which struck me 
as most elegant, and which I had an opportunity 
of contemplating closely, for soiye moments, 
was composed entirely of whfte satin. The dra- 
pciy of the petticoat was pointed in the ^ost 
novel and tasteful style, and round the bottom, 
drapery, ^nd train, was a deep and rich border 
of silver, d la Crecquifj with leaves yi moMaic, 
At the edge of the border was a deep and sjdendid 
tassel fringe. The waist and sleeves were thickly 
wrought in minute leaves of silver mosHiic, The 
head dress corresponded In splendour and taste 
with this almost celestial costume. It was formed 
of a cluster of nine feathers, d la placed 

nearly over the left eye, and ornamented at their 
base with the most superb ui^Tutte of diamonds, 
and the hind tross/p** were confined in a twisted 
knot, with a rich Amb to correspond. The neck» 
Jace consisted of one row of the finest brilliants, 
•tit transparent, from the centre of which was 
suspended a cross of fqual bAuty and lustre, 
with ear-rings to suit. Notlhng could cxceM 


1 was also much attracted by a dress formed 
entirely of silver-grey velvet, ornamented round 
the train, petticoat, zmd drapery, with a whde ' 
beaded fringe, ai|(i a fancy border of pearl, in a 
sort of Tuscan clwin. In the centre of each link 
was a slar of crinvoi^ foil, small spots of which 
were thinly ^isperil^l in other parts of the border. 
This dres^possessed also much singularity and ‘ 
beauty, f • 

A whitt crape petticoat over white satin, the 
bottom, Jrapery, and pockq/L-holes ornamented 
with biiifthes of purple grapes and vine-leaves. 
Body ani train purple satirfj trimmed with 
silver fringe. A bandeau of diamonefs, and plume 
of white feathers. similar dress, ornamented 
wil;h the convolvulus, had each a very animated 
effect. ' , 

^ But not suffer to escape my notice, a 

'^iress*' whose singularity excited universal atten- 
^.iorf;fit consj^ted of white crape petticoat, worn 
white satin, ornamented all over with tufts 
of tlie Argus feather. The drapery was fastened 
up with the same in full size. The train was of 
crimson satin, trimmed wiih silver fringe; the 
body and sleeves tiflickly sjiaiiglcd. Argus feathers 
were blended with the ostrich, which composed 


the I'ttrtictive elegance of ^Jiis li<Airtii?unt, nor the liead-^iess.*' 1 do not recollec't ever to have 
any gr.ice of person, that which it adorned. The seen feathers fixed to so much advantage as on 
anost perfect symmetry of heiglit and size, the tlys splcndifV^ffig^sion, and there is no ornament 
most correct features, anirnaud b/ eyes and which requires sojmuch taste and attention ; for 
brows the most expressive, A profile more com- *f not placed with judgment, they tend rather to 
plete could not have offered itself to the njjrwt disguise than adorn the wearer. The style of tht 
vivid imagination. Bui, my dear Julia ! 1 must hair accorded cjxactly with those descriptions al- 
chock this eiithuslasirf, or 1 sh^ll give that space ready in your possession. No shading for the 
to one, which might justly be occupied by num- bosom was generally seen beyond the gown, 
bers, for certainly the rising nubility* are very j which was cuf every way so very low, as to ex- 
lovely ; and weie I to treat thus fully of peiional pose the back am^ shoulders,* and many fair fe- 


attraciioiis, the M— s, the D~5, the A- 


males exhibited the bosom quite d la Francoises 


and the R with a trJin of et ceteras, would I in ju^ice to some individuals, I ought to 

equally claim their portion. ^ * I tell yoy, that where the robe-maker had tres- 

It is very singular that the papers should have passed on the bounds of modesty, 1 observed a 
omitied to notice a dress, which by iis uncom- P»ece of point lace^^nut strait across the back, 
anon richness appeared to attract universal ob- gently gathered ir^ihe centre with a small 
•fi-vation. It consisted of a petticoat of white ! diamond brooch, while the stme soft shading 
satin, supdibly embroidered at ihfe bottom in | was juiiiciously adopted for the bosom. The 
passion-flowers, embossed Vviih silver. TheMra- I chasttf and correct attention paid by our virtuous 
perics wqre of silver crape, '^he train of rich j Queen to every thing which affects the moral 
amber-coloured velvet,- embroklered in slifided | purity of the nation, must have been gratified 
brown and silver; passion flo^orers to correspond . with this delicate atiempt in her fair subjects 
■with the petticoat, ond a deep silver fringe at the | to cast the veil of English decorum over a custom 
botlom^f each. The body and sleeves ofna- | of Gallic oblrusioh. 

menied. with silver, and a deep fall of Mechlin! I confess, "my dear 'Julia, I am sorry when I 
lace round iVie kosoni. Head dress, a tiara of . see the British female forsaking the dignity of 
large peail, military plume of white feathers, ' her jharacter. Some kind aulliov tells us, we 
tipt with amber. Necklace, ear'rings, and arm- are formed to be imitated; and surely we would 
lets, of the finest pearl. Ihis dre^ was strikingly I not now become copyists. 

and possessed a splendour of effect cen- ! What do you think of me, my friend? Is 
sistent with the gran^ occasion on which it was there any danger (after* all my admiration of the 

I great and the gay) that the dear parsonage should 
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be disgraced by me? God forbid ! I admire the I 
gay world, but I adore the good ! Don't be in a 
rage now, for I am not going to preach. No, my 
dove, 1 can descend fron^my stilts in a moment ; 1 
cap skip with magic quickness from the rector's 
pulpit to a lady's sleeve! ^hese s*a me sleeves, 
niy dear Julia, were on^hiT day wornjihort and j 
easily plain, trimmed and- jjrnamentc<l»i<?we th% 
dress. I* am sorry 1 cannot treat much of our 

favourite appendage, ihtf bouquet.! I scarcely 
saw three in the drawing-room suV, nor were ] 
any flowers worn^in the hair. But Ijow will our 
grandfathers exult, when they heail that there | 
w'pre not half^a dozen laditg who wole rouge ! — | 
Coui^ri Jofin says, he does not vrish to see thi^ 
hitherto animating appcnrkge of the toilette en- 


portrait, buV just tell you, that the prevailing 
colours at Court ,were, violet, green, jonquille, 
and pink ; tim borders d la Grecyne, and Van- 
dyke, are r/ore distinguishing than efer; and 
that 1 am I your much exhausted, but ever 
faithful 

ELIZA. 


THE LONDON SIWEMAKER. 


vi^id rays of youth have ceased to animatS the i 
female face divine, or when axieiy lus cast 
pale shade over the nfatronly brow, it* is ^t 1 
paying a compliment to nature and^oci^y^whfn 1 
we borrow the lustre of art ; and tlTat the %tfor ! 
rests in the concealment, and the injury in ex- L 
cess ! However this may be, 1 cannot but wish 1 
my dear Julia (with her interesting fairness) 
w'ould leave off this artificial <?olouring. My aunt 
assures me it is ever a/Ietriment to an unmarried 
woman ; aifd you see that evbn cousin John, 
with all Itis liberality, only thinks ^t alloifable 
in the old and the anxious. ^ ^ 

1 caniiol^ better conclude^ this epistle, than 
with a de%crlption of the wedding-dress of Lady 
H. ViHiers; for a bridal costume possesses con- 
^iiderabla interest for us young girls who one day 
hope to be ranked amid.^t the votaries of Hymen. 
This dress, niy dear Julia, was composed of tTie 
finest Incfia cobweb muslin, matle round with a 
train, and worn over a soft ^nd highly p(ih;>hed 
satittfslip; it liad an appliqued apron in fiont, 
of^hcfinck Mechlin lacc, with wlpch the dress 
was aI<o trimmed; the back was cut very low, 
and the front formed square, terminated with a 
lace tucker, and ^nished a^ each corner of the 
bosom, with broodier or the finest pearl; the 
sleeve a la Circmssiarif or Turkish, fastened with 
similar ornaments; her hair was sipiply and 
tastefully confined with an arrow formed of 
Blended diamonds and pearls ; and a tiara to 
correspond. Fiom the crown of the head flowed 
i Brussels lace veil of the most transparent fabric; 
ler pelise was formed of a beautiful undressed 
;lossy satin, of French whit«^ and cut, with the 
Chinese back ; its trimming corresponding with 
he unique inulF and tippet, was of the finest 
fossamer fur. 

Can you conceive, my dear Julia, a pretty 
voman attired with more delicacy, or advantage? | 
-et me not efface the fair image by any minor i 


See you that elegant chariot wMch, in rapid 
flight, ^kims lik a swallow, the surface of ihfl^ 
street ? Who do you tkink thus diives along in 
this rlashing style and equipage? It is a ccle- « 
brated Shoemaker, an all'arqpmplished son of 
Crisjiin, a man of fashion and elegance, a paragon 
of taste-«-who makes ladies' shoes, of a colour- 
ing, quality, brilliancy, eloquence, and poetry, 
beyond all competition and description. Me never 
speaks but in numbers— -he breathes his amorous 
songs, takes his measures "w zephyrs gather rosesj 
the Anacreon of his trad^ the Tibullus of the 
buskin, the Ovid of the last. This arbiter of pe- 
dal f£te and ornament, barely expends 150fJL 
a-year. Is it Aot then^n irresistible proof of the 
excellent order of things, when the scale of 
conditions if so well maintained, th»t ^Shoe- 
maker can drive, full speed in his carriage, 
through the western streets and squares of the 
metropolis, to receive the ladies’ oiders for shoes 
and sandals, from 20s. to SOs. a ‘pair? Our 
Shoemaker is a man unrivalled for his presence 
c?f mind, and no man jnorc eniinently*posse«i*PT 
the art of reminding a wbll formed woman of her 
own importance. 

A laify of the first rank and quality, saw in tho 
houbc of a devotee to fashion, some elegant shoes 
of various colours, shapes, and decorations, and 
of a physiognomy interesting beyond description. 

Ok Lud !” she exclaimed to her fiiond, “ I aqj 
delighted with your exquisite taste in the article 
of shoes— I am in exiacy at the sight— Wlnt 
a beauiifuJ pair of shoes are those fjwn«colourcd 
kid, laced on the instep with silvered leather, aias- 
tic soles and heels.— -And how deligliifully hand- 
soRie those glossy white satin slippers and silver 
spangles.” T<jp inimitable Shoemaker is sent 
fui* and attends^ He is henoured wTi-h an intro- 
duction — assumes the maa of fashion, and ex- 
cells the courtier^n politeness. “ Your Ladyskip 
hts the most elegant foot and ankle i« the uni- 
verse, and it will be my pride to embellish 
the triumphant- excellencies of jour* majestic 
step.” The shoes are ordered for the same 
evening.* In two hours they are brought home, 
and introduced as the most eleganr pink satin 


%ala shoes, with gold rosettes, whose appear- 
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aiice in the balhroom will ravibh the^nses. The 
price only twenty-four shillings.^ They arrived at 
six o'clock, were admired till eight, mit on at nine, 
worn until bed- time, and laid aside in the morn- 
ing by the maid. Enchanted with nLr purchase, 
the lady is anxious again to appear in them. 
She calls for her maid, and is told the shoes are 
useless, having been worn out when ihey were 
taken off.— ** Amazement ! distraction! shock- 
ing!— Run to his house, and let me hear the 
loss is not irreparable." The polished Shoemaker 
arrives.— “ ^adam !"— Oh Sir, such an acci- 
dent ! it is distressing beyond endurance ! my 


shoes torn to pieces, unfit for use !"— “ Impos- 
sible — let me see. — Ah^ bless met torn sure 
enough, and only to be replaced by B new pair ! 
But how has it happened ? 'Tis beyond my con- 
ception." — “ Oh, Sir," {he lady replies, con- * 
sider my loss/*—** Consider, consider, why, Mi- 
dam, they surely har: been ill used. How long 
did you v^ar them I walked in them but 
two hours .* — *^iValkiu in them, Madan],U7a/^<7(/. 
Oh then, it 4 not to ,be wondered at ; why. 
Madam, thojfe shoes were made only to wear^ 
and net to wlU‘ in. 
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TO OUR READEhs: 


THE Portrait of Her Tloyal Highness jjic PiftNCESs Charlotte of Wales, 
prefixed to the present Number, completes /ie^*uit pf Royal Portraits, inchiding the 
whole of the I'enialc brtinchcs of the Royal tQgeriier with a fine Portrait of his 

Majesty, whit h/s given with the Twelfth mimber, being the Supplement to the First 
Volume of this Work. 

i * 

We flatter ourselves that this collection will always maintain the most decided in- 
terest with all classes of the comniiiiuty,*no less on account of thc^uniformity and inan- 
ncr^ofdts exccuti(jn, than bec^iuVcat is the only pertect ^series of Portraifs which has 
liitherto been made, or is ever likely again to Cc made, of those universally interesting 

and distinguished Personages. * ^ 

« » 

The previous Numbers of this Magazine, which include these Portraits, and all the 
other Plates, in a j)erfcct state, may be obtained by giving orders at the usual place, or 
to any Bookseller Town and Country. But as it was cionsidcred in the commence- 
ment of this w^ork, that many might rcasonalJly be desirous of a collection of Proof 
Prints from tlic orginal Plates, thVi Proprietor was careful to take ofi' a limited number 
of fine Proofs, w'bich maybe purchased of, and arc to be had solely from him, at Two 
Ciiiineas the set, including the fourteen Portraits, together with that of the Pr'inccss 
Charlotte of Wales, already publishedj and, in coxier to*the gratification of the amateur, 
^ 2^ few sets of the finest Imprcssio*is hdve been Colotircd, to the efi’ect and beauty of the 
original Pictures, wdiich will be sold for Tin ee Guineas aii(Ja Half jthc set, toinprc- 
hcndktg the whole suit. • 
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Cfie ihiucteeutfi iI5iimlinv 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CIIAPtLOTTE OF WALES. 


llfift Royal Highness the PpwIncess 
Charlotte Augusta of* Waives, 
daughter, aiid^ouly issue of a marri:1|fe be- 
tween (icorge Prince of Wales, and Caro- 
line Amelia Eliz^eth, daughter of the late 
Duke of Bruin^vick, (a beautiful likeness 
of whom, te^'ther with an original bio- 
graphical sketch, was given in the second 
Nnmber of this Magazine), was born 
January 7» 179<>, at Carlcton House, Pall- 
mall. Her Royal Highness, therefore,* is 
in the twelfth year of her age. 

The general spirit of tl^ laws of Eng- 
land, though no positFve statute can be 
cited, has intrusted to his Majesty, or the 
reigning Sovereign, the education of^the 
heir, whether apparent br presumptive, to 
his throne and kingdoms. The King has, 
in consequence, supeiintended this im- 
portant object of national interest. He has 
appointed, as tutor to bis grand-daughter, 


the Bisliop of Exeter,— a prelate, whose 
piety, learning, and amiable manners, pc- 
culiai^iy qualify him for this (illice. 

iSiiicc cveiy tiling that icLues to a per- 
sonage so illustrious, and of such high na- 
tional consideration, as her Koval llighncst, 
must carry with it a degree of iiitcjcst, we 
shaU conclude with a short dcsci iption of 
the person of tfee Princess Charlotte. 

IiP stature she. is well grown for Iter age ; 
hilt does not ap]a?ar as if inclinijig to b<^ 
tall. Her personTs very delicately formed; 
hei^CDinplcxiou is fair, her eyes blue ; and 
the expression of her countenance 4s ani- 
mated and engaging. Her talents are 
spoken of as peculiarly rate and brilliant; 
and it is a subject of no ordinary gratiB- 
cq/ion that slfc has already overcome all 
those epidemfc disorders which are incl- 
d|ntal to childhood ; aitd that the geneteJP 
state of her he^th is highly flattering* 
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tAe golden MIRROtt, 

OR, 

TIIK KINGS OF SIIESIllAN : 

A TRUE HISTORY, TRANSLATED FROM THE SHESHIANESE. 

[^Continued J)o7h Pa^e 11 .]' 

DOUBTLESS there was reason in th-* tenflants to pieces with tl^eir sabres ; and, 
apology which the old fellow made in beh.df oify into Wieir hands all the fine women whom lie 
pleji'.ure and the beautiful Lili, said the Sultan, ; was conveying to towif, with all the valuables 
when the usual company were met the following I he hfd^bofll him, retreated into the moun'.ains 
evening in his b^.d-chanlbe( ; but I own that I did as (iuddeiilj^as Aey had issued from them. Hap- 
not rightly romprcfiend what sih^ meant by licr^ ^flly for him, the emir, at the beginning of the 
jikethod of life, or what sort of police that must attack had fallen into a swoon; a circumstance 
6* by which all the evils were to bo ji^ivrntcd that induced the robbers to content themselves 
with which the tawny yioialists* have so diTud- with stripjiing him of his rich garments, and 
fully threatened us ; this matter lies at rny hear*. leaving liim, without farther concern whether he 
Metivnks I have done all that v^s fSo^dblefo* were leally deatlor not, among*‘the*’.ilain.'” 
make my people happy ; but it would be a great j Mr Damihmende, said the Sultan, not so cir- 
grief to me if, contrary to my iucli'Kuion, 1 lead cum'tuntial f to the business, 1 piithce. The 
made IhtMu a dangerous prcscir. ^ style in which thou^ ha^t begun w exactly that of 

(Your majesiy may save* youiself tbh concern, | inv dear grandmother ; who, as is well known, 
thought Danish mendc'.) had her reasons for drawing out her tales to such 

*"VVel>', Mr. Daiiishiiyendc, continu'’d Slfth an unmerciful length. 

Geba), a man is ncjt a philosopher for nothing ; | * Not to detain, then, your majesty with col- 
what if you were to exert your wisdom m clear- lateral circumstances, proceeded Danishmende, 
ing up this mailer ? • the good emir c’^me to himself, and errtered into 

Sir, answered Danishmende, my wisdom is at a tram of very disagreeable refl(*btions on finding 
your majesty's command. But, first, I humbly j himself amidst wifd and trackless mountains, 
beseech }Our permission tu*re1ate a little .story. | without tents, without goods, without his w»ves 
^ Shah Gebal nodded a sultanic assent; ai^d the! and eunuchs, witli^iit cooks, and even without 
phllusopbcr thus began : — ® i cluthes^he, who from the first Moment of his 

“ In the time of the Calif llaroun al Ras- • life that he could recollect, had never once 
chid — ' — ” I known the waau of any imaginable accommoda- 

tf'ye, Doctor, interrupted the Sultan, this is a I tion. As it is essential to the better understand- 
suspicions cr^mmeiicement ; on hearing this calif i ing of this history, that your m.jcsiy should 
jiuim‘d, one must be prepared for fairies andiiie- | fdrm ajively idea of this condition of the emir, 
tamorphos’ev, or pretty stories^ of little hunch- 1 I must take the liberty to beseech you to put 
backs, chattexing barbers., proHigatc sons of k'lMgs, > yourself in his place, and consider how you would 
who, to crown a long course of past follies with a • feeEdisposed in so ditlicult a situation.*' 

^oi thy end, cut off their eye-brows, and become ' Mr. Danishmende, said the Sultan, drily, I 
caIendor^{. hav<i a gr^e.it mind spare myself that trouble, 

1 pledj^e my eye-brows to your highne.ss, said \ and instead oL it, to make you tell me how a 
Danishmende, that neither hunchback nor ca- »tpry-teller would like it, if I should reward him 
Undei'S shaU appear in my** story, and that all shall for taking the trouble t« make me yawn, with 
ballpen in it as naturally as can be wished. ordering him to receive three hundred bastinadoes 

“ In the lime of the said calif, then, it hap- on the soles of his feet, 
pened, that a rich emir of Yemci^J on his return This rebuke of sultanic humour the fair Nur- 
froiu Damascus, in the mountains of Arabia mahaA thought so unreasonable, that she intreated 
had the inisfo'rtune to be set upon b^j the Sultan not t<» terrify the poor doctor with 
robbers, who were so uncivil as to hew liis at- jl such threats as were enough to put ih^e best story- 
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tdl r ill the woihl out of ; pirits. But, as we be- 
fore observed, DanUhineiide was not so easily 
discomposed. ^ 

* All that 1 inlrcat of your piajesly is, said he, 

l(thavc the grace not to give me the promised 
three hundred ^l^okes till I ftavij made an end of 
my story ; for indeed Tt if not so bad as one 
might b(j apt to sii])posc*flroin •the Aminicuce- 
jneiit. « I 

Well, said the Sultan, laughing, tell it then i 

thy own way ; I promise ihce that 1 will not 
interrupt thee aj^in. 

Dunishmetulc arose, threw himself prostrate 
on the groAiiid before the SMlan, J^isstxl the hem 
of lift bed-coverlet, in testimony of his gratitude 
for this gracious promise j and then proceeded in 
hy narrative. % 

* “ From all these considerations of the ^i% 

(which were too chsagr^joable and perple^iiig'for 
its being adviseable to lay them beftirc yoyr ma- 
jesty), he was at last obliged "to up^thc 

lesolution to do wdiat, from want of use, 041- 
jicared to him very hard, namely, to put his legs 
■n motion, and to try whether he could not find 
a vay out of these desert m^ountains. The sun 
was descending fast to the horizon when, with a 
fatigue tliat^s not to lie descril^xl, he at length 
reached a place where an avenue prAiented itself 
between the hills, and afforded higi the view of 
a valley m^re charming than even his imagina- 
tion could have conceived, ^he sight of some 
well-built habitations which protruded between 
trees of the finest verdure, encouraged him, faint 
Is he was, to summon up his rdtnainiiig powere, 
in order to reach them before the setting of the 
sun. Indeed the whole of tli«i way which he 
had passed, and that which still lay before him, } 
was not more than a younf rustic would run ' 
cvyy day, morning and evening, without re- 
luctance, only to give his sv^eetheart a kis^ but 
for the relaxed sinews and marrowless\>ones of | 
the emir this was a prodigious labour. He was 
forced to sit down%o often to rest gnd recover his 
br^vatb, that it^was night before he reached the 
gate of the t]^ 3 rcst dwelling, which had the look 
of a country seal, but only constructed of Jimber. 

A delightful murmuring sound of distant music, 
mingled with vocal airs, and other indications of 
festive joy which now struck his e^r as hc^ap- 
proached these dwellings, increased the surprize 
he felt at finding all this amid|t desert mountains. 
As he had never read anything but^tales of ghosts 
and fairies, his first thought was, whether all that 
he saw and heard might not be the work of en- 
chantment. Though this idea^at first rai^d his 
apprehension, yet all other eonsiderationl were 
soon overpowered by the sentiment of his dis- 
tress. He knocked ; and one of the sej^vjnts 
coming to the door, he asked for a night's lodg- 
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ing, with such 4 s^traiige mixture of pride anti 
humility, that he would probably have bcei» re- 
fu5t*d it, if tlip laws of hopitality had Been held 
loss sacred and inviolable by the inhabitants of 
these regions. The emir was shown, wiih a 
friendly ctnmtcnance, into a little h.dl, where he 
was asktd to sit down on a pLaiii but saft- 
cushioDcd^oplij^ In a few moments two hand- 
some young slaves apjxi-ared, to conduct him to 
a bath, where, with their assistance, he bathed, 
was perfumed, and d’-essed in a siui^ile but neat 
habit of fine cotton stuff, brocaded with silk 
flowers? That the tinie^ might not pass heavily 
with him, a^neat female slave now entered, of as , 
delicate a foifn as any he ever had in his harem, 
having a theorbo in jjcr hand, V'ated herself over 
against him, and sung him a song, from the 
subject of which he could comprehend that the 
people were glad at the arrival of so agreeable a 
guest. The emir was more and more at a los? 
to know what to t’link of the matter ; but the 
form and the voice of the fair slave (though h<^ 
was more inclined to take her for a peri, or even 
for on# of the howris of Paradise) left him no 
leisure for rejection; they, together with the 
friendly reception he Had met with, operated so 
strongly ^n his senses, that he impeice^itibly for- 
got all*his causes fcf grief, and all the trouBles h« 
had gone through ; and, impelled by a gentle 
violence, resigned himbclf to the injpres.sions that 
were designed to be made on him. 

‘‘ Though this was the wisest resolutbid, in 
his circumstances, he could adopt, it nvf*t liire- 
wise be confesseol, that* be found himself much, 
at his ease. Scarcely was he drc.ssed, but the 
person *gain appeared who had at first admitted 
him, and without speaking a word, beckoned 
him to follow. The emir was led into a spacious 
saloon, illuminated .with numerous wax-lights, 
from whence, as the door opened, there i.HSUcd 
the agreeable odour of sweet giliflowers, 
violets, pinks, jasmines, and orange blossoms. 
Here he saw a number of low tables,, covered 
with fine snow-white linen, with borders o/ gle- 
gant needle-work 5 and round then^were placed 
munificent sofis, with cushions of the softest 
down. The middle of the hall swarm'd with 
persons, young 8nd old, of both sexTg, who re- 
ceived him with frank and open countenancci^ 
and at the same ^me filled him with the int^t 
a^ccable surprise by the majestic beauty of (heir 
form and gait, and by .in expression of kindness 
and fe.^tiviiy diffused throughout their whole de- 
portment. In one corn**r was a placid fountain, 
where a nymidi, who reclined on afpiecc/)f rock 
overgrown with jasmine and mo.ss, poured from 
her urn a crystal stream into a bason of black 
marble. The •whole saloon was decorated with 
Tge festoons and v?reaihs,of flowers which, 
i 
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tiiiie to time were spriiikle^l with fresh water by 
s» V‘-ral young females. The whole together 
formed a delightful scene; but it was not the 
fjMCst that prc-»entcrl itself to his eyes in this en- 
chanted spot. A venerable old man, with locks 
of ‘Silver white, lay in the attitude of one enjoy- 
ing a sound and genial repose after labour, on 
the upper end of the sofa; an old man the like 
of whom the emir had never befoic beheld, nor 
tfould have thought it posslfde f^r such an bne 
to be ; sc-enity and cheerfulness beamed from 
his Mill sparkling eyes ; eighty yeats of a happy 
lile had imprinied only some faint Andows on 
liis broad and open front ; and the eomjdexion 
of health, like a late autumnal rose^ still bloomed 
on Ins friendly cheeks. This is our father, said j 
5ome young persons who were near the emir, as j 
ilicy led him up by the hand to the seal of the i 
Aid man. 

The old man neither rose up nor made any 
motion significant of that <lesign, but reached 
out his hand, pressed that of the emir with a 
force that amazed the latter, and very civilly bade* i 
him welcome to his house Yet, says my ''ulhor, 
there was in the first look whi^h the old man 
east upon the emir, witli the civil expression of 
hospitoble philanthropy, a mixture of somewhat ; 
that 4\vc(l the stranger, though he Auld not well ' 
tpxplain to himself how he felt at the time. The > 
old man bade him take his place beside him,—” j 

1 promised not to interrii]it thcc,Danishmendc, ij 
^aid Shah Gubal; but 1 would be glad to know | 
wjiat could be mingled in the looks of tlie ojd ; 
man to produce such an 'effect on th»' emir? i 

Gracious sovereign, returned Danish niende, 1 , 
must confess to your majesty, that I have taken 
tins history from a modern Gieek jmei, who 
probably, according to the pr.»ctice of his tribe, 
r^ay have added something of his own to the truth, 
in order to render his picture more jnteri*stiiig. 
Jt was a friendly look, said he, but with a'little 
addition of something that was neither contempt 
nor pity, but a gentle mixture of both ; it was, 
co^tinuerl he, tlie look with which a friend of 
the art regards the mutilated statue of a'PraxU 
tJes, mixecrwiih something of the angry scorn 
with which this amateur w^uld regard the CJbth 
who had irutilated it. 

The image is delicate, and gives much sdbpe 
for reflection, said Nurinahal. ' Proceed, Danish- 
ixieiide, said the Sultan. 

“ In the mean time the supper was served tip, 
at wluaS the emir experienced a new circum- 
i^taiicc, which, lltdc as he was ‘disposed to think 
on any thingf appc^ired to him the most incom- 
prehensible matter in the world. Buf, before I 
can come to an explanation on th’S head, 1 find 
myself obliged to make a small digression on the 
character of this i^mir. who forms a principal 
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j figure in tins history, though in fact it is only the 
j person of a spectator. Jlc had been from his 
i youth w'hat is called a decided voluptuary, a 
1 man who knew no other end of his existence 
than to cat, to drink, to amuse himself with his 
women, and solpcc diimsclf after such toilsome 
labour b^ a rejiose t;hVch consumi'd about half 
I'of.tlie daj^ and .nighty to awake again to a repe- 
j tition of the same employment. To this gro>s 
sensuali'y he united a certain pride which was 
highly adapted to accelerate the pernicious effects 
of It ; he founded it on the posse-*sioii of the 
handsomest women, the best wine'-, and the 
most expert ro»ks c f all Asia ; but, not content 
with this, he aimed at being the greatest jater, 
the greatest drinker, and the greatoM hero in 
anojlicr kind of bodily exercise, in which, to his 
grept regret, he was obliged to confess the spar- 
rot? and the mole to be his master>. When a 
manjias the misfortune to possi^ss, with this 
pervers^ species of ambition, all the means for 
indulging it, he will soon sec himself reduced to 
the ncct-ssiiy of having recourse to pastils of 
opium and beteroot, to idflammatory liquors and 
other provocatives. Nature never fails to revenue, 
herself for the affronts that arc put upon her, and 
she is commonly the more cruel in her vengeance 
the. less prptence she has left by her bounty for 
the justification of our excesses. Accordingly, 
thc'cmir found him.elf, with the purest Arabian 
blood, and the most robust constitution, in hii 
thirtieth year, reduced to the wretched condition 
which is the middle state between living and 
dying, torment^ by tke recollections which 
might have elevated his pleasures, and con- 
demned to imj^otent attempts to appease the 
w^rath of nature by the secrets of art to*wluch he 
was beholden for t^’e prolongation of his exist- 
ence. The skilful cooks, of whom he was so 
prowl, had faithfully contributed all that wa*s in 
their p^ '.vcr at onc(^ to destroy his heallli and to 
debilitate the organs of sense ; iii proportion as 
the difficulty of exciting his palled appetite in- 
creased, they redoubled their destructive zeallo 
conquer it by the efficacy of tho^ art. But their 
inventions had seldom any better effect than to 
make Him pay by tedious hours of pain for some 
moments of artificial irritation. 

Our emir was astonished at finding again at 
tlie\able of *his agc<l host, that appetite which 
for years he had been seeking in vain. Two 
equally nnusital ci^cumiil«tnces, a temperance of 
four-and-iwenty hours, '’and the violent efforts he 
had been forced to make, doubtless contributed 
principally to make him imagine that he was in 
Paradise, sitting* at table with the favourites of 
the Prophet. Not that the number and costli- 
ness of the dishes, or a very nice preparation 
had fue least share in pVoducing this effect ; for 
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pfcssed by an einir. But no sooner had the boys 
alipycd away than the fair foinale slave came in 
with her^theorbo in her hand, a wreath of twined 
rose-twigs about her loosely flowing hair, which 
feached to the ground, and a bunch of r(J^es on a 
bosom, the wlnteness wliereof dazzled his eyes. 
With silfstii smiles she bowed i:rofound||r to him, 
seated herself in .in armed-chair Jesidt^his couch, 
tuned her theorbo, and sang him such an enchatir> 
ing air, with so nielodiou-, a voice, that the good 
emir, trun.ijc.rtcd m iih her shape, with her voice, 
and the eighty year old wine of hU age<l host, 
forgot what he ought rcasoiubly to have teinciii- 
^ bered, the circumstance of being wise. The 
beiutifdl .soHgstfi'ss had prol)abIy ng) coinmissirm 
to make one pcr.%jn wreli lipil, in a house wliere 
all were hippy. But, alas, iiulolericc and luxury 
had Innidied sleep from his eyes; she had not 
the art of lulling the emir to rest. 

A look from the Suit 'u, which perhaps h.'d 
a quite diff-'rciit meaning fiom what Danish- 
•mendc imagined, made him siait. Sir, continued 


lie, after a short pause, to avoid failing into the 
error of the vizier Moslem, it shall suffice to say* 
that the emu had reason to think himself persc- 
<*uifd by all the magiiians and fairies in the world. 
Compose yo#rsKlf, said the lovely slave, with*a 
smile which had^a greater mixture of pity than 
of scorn ftr disjdeasitre f 1 will play you an an- 
cTanti', on ^hicltayou Mill sl?epas well a^tlic hap^ 
piest of sliepherds. l^it her andante performed 
not the jiromisccl miracle. Tli«^ emir could get 
no rest, till at length tlw female slave, finding all 
her addrc'ts mctlcctual, thouglft proper lo with- 
draw, wishing him to slcc]) assoun^as he could.'* 
Daiii'.IimeiKii', 1 sati^iheal withathy story, 

said tlieSiiltdP. : hi-morrow we will hear tlnfeon- 

0 

tinuation of it, and my irt-asiirer -ihall have carders 
to p^y thee three hundred baham-d'or'<. T^e 
I llilidosoplrcr and the young Mirzanow retiml, and • 
_ the’ gale of the sacred b^J-chamber was fastened 
; after Uicm. ^ 

I • • 

j ^ • pb Ifc rofi/i/iucfl.] 
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Pharamond reigned in France, ffis valour 
had subjected all the king'* of thai country. The 
bejute i^is RosamiiiuU shared his thione, and w^s 
even dearer to him ihAi all his glorv. 'I'lic 
French mori.ircli, after forty yoirs of triumph, 
perceived that true ha])puiess did not consist in 
vanquishing nations; and in Tournay, his capital, 
he devoted himself solely to the comfort of liis 
people, his wife, and children. 

Vrince Clodion, his son, who had scarcely at- 
tained liis sixteenth year, already haiV^ignfliAed 
hmiseif upon several occasions. Accustomed lo 
bear arms from his infancy, he had learneil the 
art of war by the side of the vaiiain Pharamond. 
Tne name of his celebrated father, the extensive 
empire to >fhich he washcii, his coMrage, his 
fine form, and parliciilurly Mie courtier's will- 
timed flailgry, had all coinbin#! to render this 
otherwise amiable prince extremely vain. •As 
^u'cessful in love, as Phaiam^nd was in battle, 
clodion had acquired as many hearts as his sire 
had takifh cities ; proud of his figure, his glof^, 
and hisiiiftb, the French prince was the hand- 
somest, the most confident, amTthe Hio.st volatile 
knight of his lime. 

His sister, the lovely Felicia, had just attained 
her fifteenth year, and already surpassed her 
inoiher in personal beauty. This, however, waf 
J^r^i nalleat attraction^ she appeared to disdain 


;; the gift-; of nature, and to value oiil/ the talenh 
I which her own c.xtrlions could obtain ; ^he pul- 
tivated her understandmg for her own pli’asuro, 

' apd not from ih# de.sire of appealing wiser ihaii 
ofclicrs. Mild and diffidem, .she ne\er thought 
of her rank billow lun it euahlcd her to roiiler 
happiness. Felicia, scarcely isut of her child- 
hood, was the comforter of the unfortunate, the 
idol of her parents, and adored and respected by 
all tWe kniglAs of her father'^ court. * 

Britt|^y was Iribulaiy to I’harapiond, and di- 
, vifled into several kingdoms ; that of G.. lines was 
I governed by the ktlig Boortf or rather by his 
1 courtiers. Weak jirinccs are always cruel ; 
Boort had proved the truth of fhit;, by making 
his daugltlcr Arlvude perish, for havu'g given 
birth to BUoinberis. This princess h«d not been 
able to resist the love of Palamede, one of the 
most celebrated knights of that lime. Her weak- 
ness cost hiHr her life; the barbarou:> Boon al- 
lowed the child to live, but caused its miserable 
mother tb be precipitated into a well, where she 
terminated hef cxistenc*e. 

Bliomberis, deprived of his mother, not known 
to hi^ father, was brought up in the court of 
Boort^ His ccfTicatic^ was much neglected; 
the country of Cannes was half unciviliz.d; in 
all the kingdom there were few wise men who 
i knew^how lo read. Bliomberis had ailaiued the 
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in<iny kin^^s, be assembled his old warriors, and 
marched towards Britaiiny. 'fhe French, im- 
patient U> avenge their brothers, carried devasta- 
tion over the states of the king of Cannes. 
Lionel, intoxicated with his late success, wished 
to meet the enemy; Blioniberis advised to retire 
behind enlrenclinicnts, and to await i\«*m ; but 
the general’s opinion was adopte^, an(f the troojjs 
were ordered to prepare for battle. 

It was not for a moment undecided ; Fhawi- 
mond had o;»ly to shew himself, all Hod before 
him. The Ganrioii uwjy Lionel in their 

flight. BJiornberis, after having fought most 
violently, was endoavouriog to save the troops 
whicii he commanded, hut ihe kiii^ of France 
came himsedf and •attacked thorn. Scarci ly had 
IMioinberis's soldiers pereoived the Jit ft? e/e ///t on 
Pharamond’s shield, than a sudden fear seized 
them; they tied. Bliomberis remained alone, 
surrounded by enemies. Surrender,” ciied 
the king, il i^ Pharainond that demands your 
•fcword.” Blioniberis disdaining to display useless 
courage, gave his sword into the nioiiarcli’slund, 
aiH followed him to his camp. ^ 

fn a few days Pharainond had^conquered all 
the country of Gannis. I^e made Boort pay all 
the expences of the war, left a garrison in \\u 
princijfdl city, and kept Blioimberis?*t\s arf hos- 
tage. After having thus terminated the expedi- 
tion, llic French monarch caused a search to he 
luado for his son throughout Brittany ;* all hi^ 
^ares were useless, and the aflUcted Pliaramond 
returned JO Tournai, accompanied by Blioniberis# 

Onuniving in his ca^ifal, Pharaniond found 
joy enlivening every heart ; the fame of his 
victory had preceded him. Rosainunc^ and 
Felicia came to meet him, surounded by a people 
who celebrated the rciurn of their beloved King. 
Kosaraunda expected to see her son. The fresh 
laurels gathered by her husband could nut stop 
the current of her tears when she fo^nd Ihat 
Clodion could no where oe found. Felicia shar- 
ed her grief and shed tears as she embraced her 
victorious father. 

Btiomberis while witnessing tliis scene of grief, 
reproached hilnself for having caused Felicia’s 
tears. This princess’-, beaufy made him ex- 
perience an tiiidefinable sentiment, and till then 
unknown : although he turned away his eyef, 
still against his will they fell upjn Felicia. The 
wise, the prudent Bliomberis had lost all con- 
sciousness of his situa.ion, when the King pre? 
seated him to Rosamunda and his daughter, 
saying he was a prisoner to be respected for his 
valour : then giving him his sword, he said, 
•‘ you know its use too well for it not to he re- 
turned you. The interest of the ftate forbids 
niy giving you your liberty ; but nothing shall 
ajdtaii^you here bwt yqui wofd.” Blioniberis 
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thank d the king, but felt confused in observing 
Felicia’s eyes w'ere fixed en him. 

Our hero soon percejved that the princess ^ 
joined, -^iith the fairest of forms, the best of 
hearts, and riie most cultivated mimJ : this di?- 
covery augmented hft love. But the first lime 
wc feel tlfis passion,* wc have so little hope of 
ifs being Tcturfhcd, that the pleasure, of con- 
suming Rvv.vy in silence* seems supreme happi- 
ness. Bliombcris gave way to it, trembling 
with apprehension of its being discovert d. The 
court of Phcir^imoml wan an at^dc so much to 
be dreaded for him,- who had nc)^r before left 
GannF', who had pasifed liis life in tltc solitary 
woods. He beheld himself transported to the most 
bnUiaiil court of tlic universe : he dared love tho 
daughter of a most powerful monarch, she wh» 
Jlddilisdaincd the vows of crowds of princes.— 
Could h^ fi liter himself to be distinguished ; he, 
the ui^nown^onof a simple knight; he, the un- 
happy caTise Ms mother’s disgrace and death ; 
he* ill short, whose only talents to please consisted 
^11 his fervent adoration of an object so far his su- 
perior. 

These reflections y^cre inexpressibly distressing 
to a lover, and ought to have discouraged a sage; 
but Blioniberis w^s no longer a sage# He men- 
tally i^ivicwed all these objections, confessed he 
was rommengng the misery of his life; and 
after •having been wt-ll convinced tliat reason 
proscribed him lo stiffe hi;. love, resolved to give 
way to it, and pass his days and nights in acquir- 
ing all that he was deficient in. 

From that moinent IMiomberis studied the* 
politeness and manners of tho world, which ren- 
der many fools ^pportdble. He very <^on ac- 
quired that outward polish so miiich praised, but 
of so little intrinsic vfluc. With this ho joined 
more solid accomplishments; adorned liis iiJin^, 
and acquired t^ents love was his niasti^r; it is 
the precqflor under which we m^c the most 
rapid progress. In less than a year, Bliomberis 
became the most poli^ied and afniable knight of 
Pharamond’s court. 

Felicia, who had remarked lflto|Tjberis ever 
since he htd been introduced to court, soon di- 
vined his* secret : the woman tlie least addicted to. 
coquetry, knows she is bdoved some time be- 
fore lier lover is conscious of his passion. The 
love of this young savage had flattered the prin- 
cess; but when the savage became polished, 
when she ifras certain*! was f«»r her, for her alone, 
that Bliombcris had taken so much pains, the 
timid Felicia interrogated herself how she was 
lo act.^lhc result of her questions was, that 
she ne^ not scrujile to 5 e grateful to Bliomberis 
for his attention; this gratitude soon became 
friendship; this friendshijj had not existed three 
I months before it was changed into love. The 
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wise princess was as yet not quite certain of il ; i 
but her reason advised her not to listen to the 
dictates of her heart. 

• When a young prinCess is obliged to chuse 
batwecn her heart and her reason, ^he is some- 
times lung in her decision, but it is never doubt- 
ful. Felicia soon gave ^ertelf up to the charm 
by which she was ensnare^* Sh^ received a notl 
from BUombcrls ; a love-letter is a talisman, that 
overthrows all the dicuies of wisdom. Fear no \ 
more, youthful lovers, when your letters are read. [ 
Felicia answerec^ Bliomberis to beg lie would 
jicvcr wtitc again, Bliomberis wrote a second 
time, to entr^t her to levtdwe thi^ternblc order; 
this granted, letters were no longer the confidanis 
of their thoughts, they conversed together. 

You who have loved, you have, doubtless, not 
fmgottcn how sweet the first moments of a^u-^ 
tuul passion are. Each day, each hour is inte- 
resting: to-day a glance makes us hajS^, to- 
morrow ? wi:,li for more; we^quarrelf we ob- 
tain; the next day we dispute again, became 
friend*?, and find ourselves more advanced than < 
we were before the altercation. How they glide 
away, those delightful days that are called the 
season of troubles. • 

One day, wbeg thejovely Felicia was going to 
walk in a w8od near the city,slfc lef^ her attend* 
ants at the entrance, and advanced alone into one 
of its most solitary alleys. .She thought of.BU- 
nmberis ; sPyear had elapsed «ince they had sworn 
to each other eternal love. Felicia was reading 
ovt^T a letter, in which Bliomberis had repeated a 
thousand times this pleasing oaxh. She fancied 
she heard the voice of her lover, pronouncing the 
words he had written. In this enchanting delu- 
sion slie* imprinted a thousaifd kisses on the 
fetter ; when suddenly a fu^iops boar appeared, 
and rushed towards the princess. Where were 
you, Bliomberis ? * , 

Bliomberis was not far off;* he had re^hed the 
favoured spot tefore Felicia, and, hid amidst the 
thickening foliage had watched her emotions 
with delight. He perceived the* monster, and 
flew to meet it^ the boar reached and wounded 
liim, but slightly, because the dexteru^is BUom- 
beris struck him at the same instant; the grass 
Was bathed with their blood. The trembling 
Felicia's eyes were fixed on her lover, her heart 
palpitated, a death-like paleness sat on her chlek ; 
but in a moment her fears were dissipated.-— 
Bliomberis seized his dart, und pierced the side 
t)f the furious animal. • • 

Felicia ran to him, scitted him by her side, sup- 
ported his head, and endeavoured to bind up his 
wound, which was but ^lightl The cjfn pas- 
sionate Felicia gathered some simples, •which 
«hance offered, applied these to his wound, 
pressed the juice from them, yet her occ nation 


WAS often inteirupicd by the kisses she suffered 
the happy woiuufcd y.uuh lo ravish. • 

As soon as she h.\d tied the first bandnge, and 
still supporud her lover, Felicia sought, in his 
eyes, how she could repay so great an obligation. 
Bliomberis gazed on her, and sighed. Chance 
came to rjioir assistance. 

A turtlAlove^ew gently by them, endeavour- 
ing to escape from a hawk, hy which it was pur- 
sued. She was going to become its prey, when 
her mate rushed between the talonji of ihe ra- 
veiioiis bird to save bis companion. The hawk 
left tbe» female, and carried away the male; but 
Bliomberis had had time to prepare his arrow; it ^ 
fl3W, killed tfte ravhher, and delivered the ge- 
nerous dove. • 

Scarcely free, he alighted on a branch opposite 
Felicia and Bliomberis. His faithful companion 
hastened to him; she caressed him, and repaired, 
with her beak, the disorder he had been thrown 
in by the cruel grasp of the hawk ; she seemed to 
delight in smoothing his feathers, fluttered her* 
wings around him ; and soon the tender bird re- 
turnee^ her warm caresses, and proved that love 
was strong*'r than fear. 

What a scene for om lovers ! Bliomberis had 
^cen as generous as the turtle-dove. Felicia was 
as aflifcffowfte, virtue alone could Inncftr her 
from being as grateful. 

This forest, this alley, became the rendezvous 
of the tftider lovers. I’hc god of love, who 
watched over them, prevented thedr Ivajipinoss 
fj^om being suspected. Alas ! none cap la^for 
ever, • 

During the space of two years, occupied solely 
with each other, the months glided away like 
days; iTme flics with hasty steps, when we love, 
Felicia had attained her eighteenth year, and th« 
King, her father, announced to her that she 
should make a choice among the princes who 
solioitcd l^r hand. * 

What news for Felicia ! She went to the forest 
to consult with Bliomberis : he was there to give 
his advice. The time of happiness is passed,’* 
exclaimed the sorrowful Feliria: “ you must no 
longer pretend to my*^and. 1 ou^t neither to 
ob%y nor resist the^ommanrls of my father : let 
us depart, let fly together, love ^ill protect 
us#* Bliomberis, in an agony, declared that 
'flight was impossible, as ho was a prisoner on l^s 
honour. But it we could gain lime,** added 
hf, ** 1 hope to render myself worthy oT you. I 
am the son of Palamcde, whose name is respected 
even by Pharamo’nd. My mother was the daugh- 
ter of a king; my father is of the race of the 
sovereigifs of Babylon. I will seek him, he wili 
acknowledge |ne, he will himself come and ask 
9^our hand of Uharamond. And if a kingdom be 
wanting to obtain Felicia^ nothing is impojsibJ^ 
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t > the valour of Palamcdc^ ai^l the Jove of Bli> 

Whife pronouncing Ihe^e words, the fire of 
courage shone in Ins eyes. Hope enters so ea- 
sily into the !>ouls of those who love, that Felicia 
and Bliomberis gave way to it with transport. It 
Wds decided chat the princess should aftcmbleall 
those who pretended to her Ivuid, and declare 
that he who, in ill-- space of two years, should 
perforin the most glorious feats, would be the 6b- 
ject of herhhoicc. 

When Fh.iramond learned his daughter’s de- 
termination, he subscribed to it with joy; anti 
soon the price atiached to Felicia’s hand was 
known throughout Franu*, and all the knights 
that coulfl boast of royal bipod, quitted the court 
in order lo de‘-crve it. 

Bliomberis seized this occasion to request his 
liberty ; it was gr irited him. Felicia was charged 
with this melancholy commission. What pain 
to separate ! when they must bid adieu, and 
ptonounco that word so cruel to lovers ! what 
sighs, what tears ! l^liomberis could not tear 
liWsclf from Felicia ; Felicia pressed BUoiyberis’s 
hand to herhe.'irt; they gazed qn each other, 
they wept, and a torrc&t of tears made their 
words^ inarticulate, though they rcpejited that 
they only parted lo meet agiiif neve* to separate. 
Vam hope ! two years arc not a moment when 
spent in happiness, and wlicn lovers are not to 
meet till the end of that term it .seems to last 
more than life. Ah ! what pain Bliomberis had 
to *uy fiom the arms of Felicia; but he tookm 
fixed resolution, embiaoeJ her, bade her farewell, 
prtssed her hand, wiili a stilled voice repeated 
his adieu, and departed without looking ^ack. 

Obliged to conceal her tears in the presence of 
the ladies of the court, the wretched princess 
went to hide them in her, chamber; there she 
,jvept, read over BUomberis’s letters, commenced 
them again. Alas ! he will write iiK) moTc to 
me,” said she, “ 1 have perhaps embraced him 
for tile Itst time this idea completed her mi- 
sery ; her imagination exaggerate d all the dangers 
thill menace^ her lover ; and, as if she had not 
troubles enough, she afflu*ed herself thinking of 
those wliich were never to happen. 

Bliomborfs allowed his horse lo take the road 
he pleased. This horse had been given him by 
Kdicla; she had caused it tq be brought from 


Siberia; and the courser was worthy of being 
offered to courage by the hands of love. He was 
as black as jet; a white star shone on his fore- 
head; lighter than a bnd he gal lopped on thi 
sand, with(t4it leaving the print of his hoofsf— 
Felicia had eoi^ieti^ncs mounted him, and had 
j[»ivcn him the naiAe^bf kbcnc. Fbene knew 
Bliomberis, anB was*»ttached to him ; ^so true is 
it, that love electrifies yll that approaches it. 

Bliomberis, while traversing a large forest, 
found that he rode loo quick from the object of 
his love ; he .stopped, descended from his horse, 
and allowing the faithful Ebene lo graze, seated 
himself at lha foot 6f a tree, by tlv! side of a 
Tlitlle stream. There he began to reflect, f/hich 
he had not done for ^omc time. 

]j/;flection is tolerably useless in affairs of Jjie 
»he.’/rt; as we generally finish by acting as if we* 
had no^ reflected; thusjt is, at least, lost time. 
1n<:pifed by^ the silence of the forest, the soft 
inurmii^ o^ th€ stream, and above all, by his 
love, he sang the following lay to a melancholy 
tune - 

When far from thee, my tender maid. 

Life seems to yield tits latest breath, 

*Twa.s love that bliss around me shed, 

’Tis love that opa’s the gates or*deawh. 

B^lt everFonstant, ever true, 

When fate sdiall call me hence away, 
hiy lips will sigh love ever new. 

Thy image cheer my closing day. 

Beneath this oak tree’s ancient shade ' 

1 ^vainly courted ^peaceful rest; ^ 

I ^My hours of peaceful rest arc fled, 
j And here new torments tear my breast. 

Before sad me*iii’ry’s tearful eje, * 

Gay .scenes of mutual joy arose; 

And the young dove’s aoft plaintive siglv 
Awojee the svaius whence sorrow flows. « 

The cllFcam that rolls its waves ground. 

And gently muimurs thro’ tlie vale; 

The echoes pf IbeVhisiperint ground 
Reveal thy beauties to the gale. 

On nature’s blooming face I see 
Thy fape'belovM still brighter ')hine; 

But vain my dream, loo f.ir from me. 

My bosom only is thy shiine. 

^ . £. R. U, 

he QOhtimcd^ 
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Whxt.e these gK>ocl-natu red people were thus 
exercising the faculties of imagination and me- 
mory, in comrfunicaiiiig to«he str^^ngers such a 
mass important intelligence, they wefe not 
less curious to indemnify ftiemselves for their 
trouble, by obtaining some knowledge of their 
affairs, nor less busily employed in attemptin j|to 
investigate their circumstances; and in this ob- 
scure inquiry, the want of information wa% sup- 
plied by fertility of invention, and iri^entiiiy of 
conjecture. Some supposed them to be pers*Bns 
in respectable circumstances, while others ima- 
gined that M. de Clairville was a broken trades- 
man, who could no longer show his face among 
his acquaintance, and had br&ught his family to 
that place to ^idejiis poverty in a country retire- 
ment. Many thought that his sor^had been 
wild, and that he had found it necessary to sepa- 
rate him from his old companions; but ^he 
greater number conjectured that Miss had been 
impyident, and that her parents had removed 
her intb the country, with a view of breaking off 
hhr improper connections. well-meaninjf 

lady, who pretended to an uncommon share 
sagacity, declared that she had often known such | 
things done, and^hat she should not in the least 
wonder if the young lady hgd made same false 
step^ Snd another, ambitious of showing herself 
superior to her neighbours in aouteves-sof pene- 
tration and ac^vracy of intelligence, positively 
asserted that she had received information, iii a 
letter from a correspondent in London, a person 
of indisputable veracity, one of* her sister-in- 
law's distant coillins, that a young woman, in the 
street where *she lived, had eloped wii^ an ex- 
travagant young tradesman, and that, as Ihe bad 
been brought up by a needy uncle and aunt, they 
had all gone off somewhere into tho country, to 
live on the young fellow's money A long Is it 
lasted ; and as this sagacious person assured those 
with whom she conversed) tlfet her penetration 
seldom failed, she communicated to them her 
very important conjecture, that these strangers 
were, in all probability, the identical persoiu. 

These surmises were no^ondl express^ than 
they were disseminated throughout the^whole 
circle of the village society, and with the same 
rapidity, communicated to those who wefe the 
No.XIK. Voi.IL 


t objects of their application. The yotiTig people^ 
especially Mademoiselle, lost all patience, and 
declared that they would nut remain any longer 
> in a place where detraction was the principal 
topic of conversation, and the ^hief amusement 
of social intercourse. • M. de Palaise laughed at 
their impatience; and told them, that as they 
' * had made tliis excursion for the purpose of ob- 
serving the different conditions of life, and mo» 
diheations of society, they must submit to the 
inconveniences of the experiment, and expect 
•to meet with some things of a disagreeable na- 
ture in the gratlhcalion of curiosity, and the ac- 
quisltidh of moral knowledge. These Vegjt 
atious surmisesf and dis|raceful tales," added he, 
^ must be ranked among those inconveniences 
and dissaAsfsgitions to which all are subjgct.^ De^ 
traction, like deatli, must have its victims, and 
Sparc none. Have patience a little while, and 
some novel circumstance will surprize inquisitive' 
prudery, engross attention, exercise the loqua- 
cious talents of the sisterhood, and withdraw the 
eye of curiosity from yqu and your concernei^ 
The observation of M.«de Palaise proved equi- 
valent to a prediction. Within a few days, the 
daughtdF of a respectable inhabitant was dis- 
covered to be in a disgraceful situation. This 
important and unexpected affair attracted the 
attention, gratified the malevolence, and excited 
the conjectures of the whole sisterhood. A ra% 
tional view of the matter might induce a suppo- 
sition that the unfortunate misconduct of a 
neighbour, instead of affording a feast to sneer- 
ing malignity, would, in the mouth of every f»a- 
rent^ have been a cautionary lesson to lier daugh- 
teif to have furnished an occasion of pointing 
out the fatal cgnsequences of levity and indis- 
cretion. Prudence would have recpjired, and 
maternal affectioii might have dictated such a 
conduct. Nothing of the kind, however, was 
pihctlsed among the gossips of the village; but 
all their inquisitive powers were exerted, and 
every means of investigation employed to find 
cut who was the father of the unborn infant ; 
whether iie would make the girl satisfaction by 
marriage, and a thousand particulars besides, of 
ssqual importapee. One said, who could have 
thought it *:” Another said, who could have 
• K 
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thoujiht ?My t.ther ?” A third said, • “ the little jj of the propriety of their conduct, and the stiick- 
lyiOflost nil! : has not in the least deceived me M ness of their morals, by their ostensible dhap- 
anothfrsaid/‘i!iafahe ilioijghtthe girl’s youngest I probation of vice in oihcrs. I ana the more iii- 
diter WAS a foi ward liitle cliit ; but that she, for j dined to be of this opffiion, from observing thiTt 
her part, would not be the speaker of it ’* One deviations jroin the p.!ih of virtue are generally 
elderly lady assured the comjiany at a tea-table the most diligentWetraced, and the most indiis- 
conver'atiun, where the 8trang»*is were present, triously ^^ublisrfcd l#iose who, if wc may be- 
that the fair delinqiienfs mother hacjponce in her •lieve the^epo^ji of (•tynmun fame, have not been 
time been reckoned no belter tRaii she should be; themselves paragons of prudence, nor pattern'* 
Sind another of the same desctiplion, said, ^hat chastity.” 

she could tell them of many pretty pranks iluit These considerations, especially the lat'cr, 

had, in foAner days, been pi lyed in that family, answered M. de Falai.se, “Jiave undoubtedly 
but that she was one who never troubled Jier head ! some weight in the minds of those who cldigh' in 
about other people’s concerns. After this j>re- scrutinizing tjie conduct, and exptjsiyg the vice* 
ludc^jhc proceeded to entertain them with a very »and follies of tlieir neighbours. W hen a fcrsoii 
long train of srapdalous anecdotes, partly of the is conscious of some*deviation from the path of 
last, and partly of the present generation, and ; moral rectitude or prudential discretion, he ga- 
concludcd by assuring them, that there was no- . tiij^iy imagines that the frequency ot such vii*la-« 
thing which she detested so much as to speak ' tions of moiMlity and decorum, will render them 
ill of her neighbour;. And another grave and less gfbring, and diminiih their deformity in 
venerable matron, who had herself, in her for- prop^rlion fo tljc increase of ihcir number. Me 
luer clays, forfeited her title to rank among the flayers liinfself that his own foibles will be less 
vestals, elo.scd the edifying conversation, by in-^ Conspicuous among a crowd of similar instances, 
forming her associates, that she heard an old as in contemplating a multiplicity of objects, how 
Aim t of her ’s, who was a very creditable person, striking .soever any one might singly appear, it 

becomes far tfbsi'rvable by being in so nii- 


/say, on the credit of another old Is^ly, of as u»ini- 


neacluble veracity as herself, that the gramV- i mcrous a group ; or if Uicse ^bjects be 

. - . . .. . 1 : j... 1... .4 *i.rx 


inoil^r vf the young woman in sj^icfti^n, was j 
very harshly spoken of about ^i\ty or seventy 
years ago, which was long before most of the 
company present had received existenqr?. 

The young Olaiivilles listened with equal at- 
tention and diigu.st. They adiniied the rcU'iitive 


in Miccession, dtich one, by striking the c\e and 
thc^uiind, contributes to weaken the impression 
maju by tht prectuling ones. It is thus that a 
person coii'^cious of*some indiscrctiofi, and ima- 
gining the eye of observation turned towards 
him, naturaliv' ihink:* tliut In') own misconcfiict 


lUJ»^}^()r^, and lamented^ the depraved taste* %( wdl bo less noycccl, and more easily excused^ 
those jiropiigators of suiindal, wlio find a malici- when accompanied with a number of parallel 
4.IUS pleasure in jiublishiiig the misconduct of ca.scs, and that every deviation observed uiiiong 
their neighbours, and perpetuating thefremem- his neighbours *w ill draw the jiiiblic "altentipn 
brance of those follies or vices, which ought br.st from him, by dirci^ing it towards the last dls- 
10 operate as a warning to others, and then be covercu failiuc.” • 

pitied and fi)rgotien. , “ Tlie.se arguments, however,” said Itla- 

In consequence of this aftermDon’s conversa- ” ■ 


1 consequence of this afterrwon’s conversa- demoiselle dcClairvIlIc, “ are equally applicable 
, the young einigr6es, with iheir^age Rtcn- to all sifuations, and the principle on which they 


tor, M. do Palaisc, began to moralize on that 
strange iJeprdviiy of mind which takes pleasure 
in felling or heaiing thoje narratives of human 
weakness. ^ 

What pity it is,” cried M idemolsellc, ‘^t^at 
conversation should so often turn on such mis- 
chievous oy«such trinnig .subjects. Where qan 


uie founded being Uiterwovei^ in the moral sys- 
tem, and fixed in human nature, must operate 
cqaidiy in town and country ; htit our own ob- 
servation^ have convinced us that^hc spirit of 
invesiignling the private concpins of others, of 
censuiing their conduct, and calumniating their 
Ichiractcrs, is more prevalent and active, in 


arwe the pleasur« of raking out of the dust of coinftry villages than in large and pupulous 
oj^livian the rollic.s and f/4ii!ii«s of those w'hosc cities” • 


bodies ar^ now bending under the decrepitude 
age, or rotting in the silent grave ” 

“ 1 suppose,” said young vlairvllle, that 
th^se who fabricate or publish tlie anecdotes 
of scandal, think to extenuate .such of tjieir own 
10 .!'. '.cretions as are known, or at least to prevent 


“ This,” repliedeM. de Palaise,' is to be 
ascribed to the*difFereii<fc in the sbite of society 
in those different situations. Curiosity is so na- 
tural to (he human mind, that scarcely any one 
is ent^Iy free frtin it% impulse. Every one is 
desiroul of obtaining some information relative 


any >iu.*picioa of suchas areconccaltd, and to ira-Jj to subjects, either of an important or trival na- 
presa on the minds of their hearer? an opinion j tiire. • Where the forindl' are wanting, the lat- 
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ter mutually .atti'Act attention, and thus trifles 
become interesting '’ 

^ The young Chirville h^re interrupted the sage 
instructor-*-^* Permit me. Sir,” said he, to - 
mention a remark which I have frequently made 
in the couise ofour excursion : ^ihe legends of 
superstition, the tales 8 f Arandal, an& all the 
farrago of^bsurdities that A^cupy*the itiinds aiicf 
exercise the tongues of tl^ people with whom 1 
have of late so irequently conversed, are gene- 
rally represcribed as the topics only of female 
gossips, and on rtrat account are denominated 
old women’s ^les j an expression which seems 
to indicato»thcir peculiar Ad cxalusive appro- 
priatfon to that class of beings j but to my ex-* 
ceeding great surprize, I have generally found the 
sagiie ideas equally pie\alent, and the same sub- 
ejects of conversation equally common among\he(| 
men as among theothe&sex. ^ Thtir notions are 
absurd, and their conversation, for the mos^part, 
as uninteresting ; and the nAle ^nd* fegiale 
gossips appear, in this respect, to differ only yi 
sex. In their mutu.i] associations ihc*y arc per- ' 
fectly similar, and both may be included in one 
general representation.” ^ 

'J'his, my dear Sir,” returned M, de Palaisc, 

•* ought no^to •xciief your astpni*>hiuent : Na- 
ture has made no difference in \hc «uvle ai\^ fe- 
male intellect. The mental endowpients of the 
latter are in no respect infiJrior to those of* the 
former sex, and wheie any*such inferiority ex- 


ists, it is ihe result of education and habits of 
life. I* rom a difference in these originates all t^e 
disparity in intellectual powers that can«be ob- 
served between the^ two sexes, and which is no 
longer discoverable when similar circumstance*^ 
or equal opportunities, have called female abili- 
ties into esertion, and given expansion to their 
ideas. FemJRes h:^’e made a distinguished figure 
in every situailon of life, as well as in ever^# de- 
partment of science and literature ; and you are 
not ignorant that the number of thos%.whohave 
been eminent for their talents, as well as their 
virtues, ^rowd the page of history. In native 
vigour of mind, and in understanding, one sex 
cannot claim any advantage over the other 3 and 
your own obseivaiions in thi^place, may con- 
vincb you, that where the education of both is 
nearly equal, and the habits of life strikingly si- 
milar, their ideas will be confined within the 
same circle. Absurd^deas, and scandalous re- 
ports, indeed, are held up to ridicule by their 
appropriation to old occurrerices ; but although '* 
cus omhus established this kind of phraseology, 
we are^nly to consider it as a figurative mode qf 
expression, indicative of mental debility, ornm- 
ral profligacy ; for in ^his significvition of the 
term, there are old women in breeches as well as 
ill peittcoatf', a mb indeed it is not easy^io^cier- 
mine which arc the must numerous. 

[To be conlinuetU'} 


THE CRUSADES. 


, Few expeditions are more extraordinary 
than thpse which were unr^ertakeh for tffc re- 
covery of thejloly Land from the Turty by the 
Crusades They look the name of Crusaders, or 
Croises, from the^ross whicli they wore on their 
shoulder*, in ^Id, bilk, or cloth; in the first 
crusade all were red, in the third the French 
alone preserved that colour, whjle grefn^ crosses 
were adopted by the Flemings, and white by the 
English ; each company likewise bore a standard 
on which was painted a cross, ^ 

If we consider flic great number of Europeans 
who were qrigiged in them, or their long and ob- 
stinate perseverance in iV^e same design,* notwith- 
standing numerous hardships, losses, and defeats; 
and if we reflect upon the important conse- 
quences with which those entj*rprises wjf’e at- 
tended, both to themselvAand their desc^dants, 
the history of the crusades, including a period of 
one hundred and seventy-live years, from^. D, 
1095 to 1370, will be found to deserve particular 


regard, and to be qpnnected with a right under* 
standing of the feudal system. 

FAm the aera of the crusades may be traced* 
the diffusion of several kinds of knowledge, and 
from the communication of the western with the 
eastern nations, arose a succession of causes, 
which with different degrees of influence, or with 
more or less rapidity, contributed to introduco 
orSer and improveifient into society. Jiitloa, or 
the Holy Land^was the highest ob^ct of vene- 
m^on to the Christians of the middle ages ; there 
had lived the Sorijif God, there ho had performed 
the most astonishing miracle.s, and there he had 
suffered death for the sins of the wolbl. His 
holy sepulchre was preserved at JerusaVm ; and 
as a degree of veneration wm annexed to thU 
place, nearly approaching to idolatry, a visit to it 
was regVded as the most meritorious service 
which couldfbe paid to Tlc.ivei], and it was 
•eagerly frequented by crowds of pilgrims from 
^ every part of Europe. 

• K2 
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If it be natural to the human mind to survey 
these spots which have been tlie abodes of illas- 
trious parsonsi or the scenes of great transactions, 
with delight, what must have been the venera- 
tion with which the Christians of those times, 
the ruling passion of wliose mind was religious 
enthusiasm, regarded a country which th^ Al- 
mighty had selected as the rc^dencf of his be- 
loved Son, and the place where that Son had 
shed his precious blood to expiate the sins, Aid 
accomplish# the redemption of mankind. The 
zealous travellers who made a pilgrimage to 
Palestine, were long exposed to tlie insdlts, ex- 
tortions, and cruelty of the IniidcN; but at 
length their complaints roused the£uropeans to 
attempt their ex|hi!sion. 

THE FIRST CRUSADE FROM A.D. 1095 TO 1090. 

Peter, surnamed the Hermit, a native of 
Amiens, in Picardy, was fhc most zealous and 
indefatigable promoter of this hrst expedition; 
he was a man of acute understanding, and keen 
observation ; in the garb of a pilgrim he had 
vhited the holy sepulchre, and had noticad the 
insults and hardships to which |he Christians 
were exposed. He brdlight letters from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem to Pope Urh^ II. in 
whicb^their .sud’ertngs were dewirihci^n th*fe most 
pathetic terms; and, the Christian states of 
Europe were exhorted to redress their grievances, 
and retaliate upon their Infidel tyrants* from an 
apprehens'on that the Turks, more ferocious, 
aix^jyijiurp subtle than the Saracens, were aiming 
at universal empire. The ambassadors of the 
Oreek Emperor, Alexius Comnerius, repre- 
sented in the council of Placentia, to the^umer- 
ous bishops and clergy there assembled, the 
imminent danger of their, master, and his capilaljfj 
from the vicinity of theTuikj. 

The Pope afterwards, in a great council held 
it Clermont, enlarged upon the same topics, f'and 
stated, that the desire of the Turks for empiie 
could onjy be satisBed with the conquest of the 
whole world. The indignation and ardour of 
persons of all ranks were excited, and they re- 
solved to commence the expedition to the Holy 
Land without delay. Fetcf the Hermit,' wfth 
sandals on Jjis feet, and a rope roOud his waist, led 
the way ; a great number of devotees, chiefly 
p^sanis, neither furnhbed wit|l necessaries, nor 
regulated by discipline, followed his steps ; thur 
ignoranci magnified their hopes, and lessen^ 
itie dangers of the undertaking. Iti the forests 
of Hungary and Bulgaria, many of them fell a 
sacrifice to the Indignation of the inhabitants, 
provoked by their rapine and plunder. *A pyra- 
mid of bones, erected by Solyman,et]ie Emperor 
•f the Turks, near the eiiir of Nic^ marked the^ 
•pot Y,here many of tho|p who. peiittnited farther < 


than their companions, had been defeated ; and 
of the first crusaders very great numbers are said 
to have perished beforp a single city was takc^ 
from the Infidels. These misfortunes were so 
far from cietirguishing, that they rather tended 
to increase th^ edlhusiasm of the Christians. 
The most emincnt^chTeftains of the age, re- 
nowned lor tHkr pftAvrst in arms, engaged in 
the crusade without de^y . Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Duke of Brabant, a descendant of the Emperor 
Charlemagne, with his two brothers, Eustace and 
Baldwin, Hugh, Count of Veftnandoes, brother 
to the King of France, Robert, ^Dwke of Nor- 
mandy, eldess son df William the Conqueror, 
ICing of England, Robert, Count of Flanders, 
Steven, Count of Blois, one of the richest and 
most powerful princes of that age, the numl^jr 
•of whose castlcs equalled that of the days of the ' 
year, igere the leaders of the French, the Nor- 
man,^and Uie English forces. Adhemer the 
leg^e of the Pope, and Kuimond, Count of 
T^oulouse, took the commainl of tho^e who 
went from tlie south of France, Lombaray, and 
Spain ; Bnhcniond, and his cousin, the accom- 
plished Tancred, princes of the Norman race, 
were accompanied by seveial nobhis of that pro- 
vince; they wye foUowKl b^^tlu^r numerous 
adhyents and vassals, whose services were either 
prompted b^ zeal and attachment to their re^ 
spet^ive lords, or purchased with rewards and 
promises. • 

Their principal force was cavalry, chiefly com- 
posed of gentlemen invested with the honour of 
knighthood. When their collected forces wer€ 
iiMistered upon the plains of Bithynia, the 
knights and thejr martial attendants amoLtnted 
to 100,000 fighting men, cumpWtely armed with 
the helmet and coatsof mail The princess Anna, 
the daughter of the Greek Emperor, conipared 
theirmumbei^, but much in the style of Eastern 
exagger^^on, to locusts, to leavy of trees, or 
the sands of the sea. Constantinople was at that 
time the largest, as*weli as the most beautiful 
city in Europe ; it alone retained the image of 
aticient manner^ and arts ; it was^e place where 
manufactures of the most curious fabric were 
wroughf, and was the mart of Europe for all thp 
commodities of the East; the seat of empire, 
elegance, and magnificence, was appointed as a 
general rendezvous for all the crusaders. 

Several contemporary writers were witnesses to 
this singular assemfily of different nations, and 
they have giveh a lively {ncture of the characters 
and manners of each people. When the polite 
nativea of the metropolis of the East speak of 
the nolheni warrwrs, eiiey describe them as bar- 
barous, ^illiterate, fierce, and savage ; and they 
sometimes inveigh against them with great seve- 
rity, and relate insunces of their violence iyi 
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terms not unlike those which preceding histo- 
rians had employed in describing the incursions 
of the Goths and Vandals^ when they overturned 
trie Roman empire. On the other hand, the 
crusaders, while they despised the»e{Feininate 
manners and unwarlike charSctej^of the Greeks, 
were surprised at the wealth ftnd magniffcence of 
their metropolis. •• •* * 

The progress of the cuisaders was attended 
with many flattering instances of their success ; 
they took Nice, at that time the capital of the 
Turkish empire, Nieseatof Sultan Soiyman in 
Asia Minor, ^iid they defeated him ^in two 
pitched battles. After crossing mount Taurus, 
they tSesieged Antioch, a place of great strength/ 
Before the capture of that important place, many 
of iheir troops were lost by famine, and after it, 
^any perished by pestilence^ but undismayed 
by these misfortunes they continued their jealous 
career. The lofty walls of Jerusaleqa at l^gth 
struck their eyes ; and as soon hs tiaey*be)jyeld 
this hallowed object of their affections, they 
raised a general sliout Of joy, and then devoutly j 
fell prostrate on their faces, and kissed the ground ^ 
whereon the Redeemer of mankind had deigned 
to tread. The city was strong both by nature 
and art, and defended liy the 'Ssy^acen Caliph of 
Egypt, at the head of a garrison well«appoiii^cd, 
and more numerous than the Christi^ army. 

Forty days were employed •in the siege, at^he 
end of which they took thft city by storm ; in 
the ^rdour of rage and victory they put multi- 
tudes of Jews and Turks to the sword ; and such 
vfas their thirst for the extirpation of the Inhdels, 
that according to the candid account which God 
frey f^ms^If gives of the transac-lipn, so great was 
the slaughter of»the enemy in the Temple of 
Solyrnan, that his men stood fn blood above the 
ancles.* They then walked with naked feet in 
solemn procession to the holy^sepuk%ire, there to 
return thanks /or so great a victory. Ara- 
bian writers assert, that they continued the mas- 
sacre of the Turks,* in the adjacent country, for 
several weeks tc^ether, and assembling all the 
Jews, burned them in their temple. The Latin 
historians are very far from contradictffi^ these 
statements, nor do they relate any instances of 
clemency on this occasion. On Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, declining the honour, Godfrej^ of 
Bouillon, the most worthy of the ciiampions of 
Christendom, was proclaimed King of Jerusalem. 
In imitation of bis Saviou^, he was crowned witl\ 
thorns ; he rejected the appendages of royalty, 
and contented himself with the modest title of 
Defender and Baron of the (loly Sep^^hre 
(1099)* Many of his coflipanions retur^jM to 
Europe; and his short reigrt, which continued 
only one year, did not gi);e him time to es^lish I 
lUs new king^^om. 


The conquests acquired in this first crusadn 
were comprised within the small teiriiory«Qf 
Jerusalem, the dominion of which lasted rather 
longer than fourscore years; the principaUt|r 
of Antioch and Edessa, extending over Meso- 
potamia, possessed by Bohemond, and retatned 
about forte years; and the Ttberiad, assigned to 
Tancred. ^ncoqraged by such delusive proe- 
pecis of establishing a Cliristian empire iit ilia 
Holy Land, the Pope and the clergy continued 
to recommend this sacred war with iacreasiad ar- 
dour. it was still represciued to the people at 
the causb of G<h 1 and of Christ, in which death 
would confer the merit of martyrdom, and pata-* 
dise would be equally the reward of dEfett 
victory. ^ • 

Tim SECOND CRUSADE, A.D. 1147 . 

Forty eight years after the deliverehce of JerUb 
Salem the second crusade was Undertaken 
St. Bernard, famed for hts eloquence and ^dety, 
and thegreat influence which heobtained araOngit 
the people, flourished at the beginning of' the 
twelfthaceniUTy ; armcfi with ihe authority of il|(| 
Pope, Kugiue IJl . he fonned the flame of militotf 
f|naticism with a voice flrhich was iit every plabo 
obeyed w^kou* de^ he called the natiqps to the 
protect fon olTthelfDly ae2>ulchre. The fame ef 
his pretended miracles and predictions removed 
every doubt of success from the minds of hit 
credtilousticarers; insomuch, that all who were 
able to bear arms were eager to ;>articipate in the 
gl«ry of this warfare. Bernard wasiiivited^tklB' 
bishops and nobles of FAyce, to become a leader 
in the expedition, which be so aealously recOm* 
mended^ but the Pope would not allow him to 
accept the fl iticring office. 

The event proved him more fortunate in ad- 
v.incing the intcrcsU of tire church than in the 
success of his projects, or the fulfilment of Kla 
pfedittiom^ The court of Rome profited by his * 
labours, and canonized his memoty. Conrad III. 
Emperor of Germany, and Louis VII. ^ing of 
France, were the principal leader^ in the seco^ 
crusade; from the hands of Bernard they leceiv^ 
the cross, with assurances, fhat he auNioritjf' 
fro A Heaven to probiive them victory. Their 
cavalry was composed of one hundrc<aiNl f&rtfe 
thousand knights, and their immediate attend 
ants ; and if even* the light armed troops, 
wi^en, and children, the pritets and bU 

excluded from the comtmtation of tb<^ir efifisetivo 
forces, their nutnber will amount to four hundnA 
thousand souh. Manuel the Emperor of tho 
Greeks was accused by hb own subjOers of gtvihlg 
intelligence of the phns bf the crustdera to iho 
Turkish Sultatqand r f providing them wiflifteaeli« 
fitous guides. The conduct of the Chrbtlan Hud* 
dts was dictated by no sougd polkyi br q^^oua 
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^o-operation ; instead of en()pavourii)g to cai^h 
this common foe by a pre-conccft <1 attack at the 
fame time on different sides of Ills territories^ 
Louis of France had scarcely passed the Bosphorus 
when he was met by the returning Emperor,^ ho 
had lost the greatest part of his army in a battle 
on the banks of the Meander. 'Hfe King of 
France advanced through the^ame country to a 
similar fate, and was glad to shelter the relics of 
his army in the sea port of Satalia. At Jerusaflem 
these unfortunate monarchs met to lament their 
sad reverses of fortune. The slender remnants of 
their army were joined to the Christiah powers 
of Syria, and afniiiless siege of Damascus was the 
final effort of the second crusade. * 

THE THIRD CRUSADE, A. 1). 1190. . 

The great Saladin, Sultan of Egyptand Syria,] 
encouraged by the inactivity or weakness of the 
Christian princL'S, re>conquered the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and after a seige of fourteen days took 
the holy ciry it>('lf, and planttd upon its walis^ 
the'banners of Mahonn t. lie treated Sybilh 
f|^c Qvieen, a dcscesSdant of Count Balden, and 
her consort, Guy of l.usignan, l^s captives, with 
kindness, andailowed hifChrisiian pri^oneis the^^ 
liberty of^ condition of paying a moderate ransom 
By the report of those disa^teft, tlic^zcaWns prin- 
ces of Europe were again roused to aims, and 
Fredeiic Barbarossa, Kmperor of Germanv, Rich- 
ard Ceeurde Lion, King of^Englaiid, and Phillip 
Augustus, King of France, resolved to retrieve 
tlv' hnaour of the Chiistian arms. They wore 
reinforced not only by«tTie fleets of Genoa, Pisa, 
and Vcnico, but with the warriors of Flanders and 
Denmark, remarkable for their lofty sta^re, and 
the use of the lattlc-axe. With Tmsignan at 
their head they besieged the city of Acre, thirty 
miles to the south ofTyr^ and about seventy 
^fiom Jerusalem. 

The siege, which continued for twovyearf^ was 
remarkable for nine battles fought by the united 
Moslenjs of tigypt, Syria, and Arabia, and the 
Christians in the neighbourhood of Mount Car- 
mel. The q^mp of ihe Christians was wasted by 
famine, and Saladin heard with joy that the Em- 
peror of Germany had died on his march, 'fhe 
English fl^t, assailed by a viofbnt storm, was 
driven on the coast of Cyprus: Isaac Comneiuis, 
^he despot of the place, pill^ed the stranded 
ships, and threw the sailors into prison ; but 
gallant Richard took ample vengance for this act 
of inhuifianity, he attacked the plunderer, who 
opposed his landing, took him prUoner, and load- 
ed him with chains, he entered Lomisso his capital 
by storm , and conferred the com mand of the island 
vipon Guy of Lusignan, the exptlled King of 
Jerusalem. At length, howevef, the fleets of 
Bichrrd and of Phillips cast anchor in the bay ofl 


Acre, and they had the joint honour of taking 
the place. A capitaiatioii was granted, on con- 
dition of a ransom of %00,000 pieces of gold, the 
deliverance of lOO nobles, and 1500 inferior cop- 
tives, and® the restoration of the wood of the 
genuine cross Clirist. The delay in the execu- 
tion of fhe treaty, Inflamed ihe rage of the con- 
querors, and tflvee tfidnsaud Turks are^aid to have 
been beheaded, almosE iii the view of the Sultanj 
by the orders of Richard. 

Soon after the surrender of Acre, Phillip quit- 
ted Palestine, and Richard CcAir de Lion had the 
chief command, and added the q^ties of Cicsarea 
and Jaffa to thekin^oin of Lu^ignaif ; he led the 
‘main body of the Chrisfian army at the battle of 
Ascalun against Saladin and his numerous host. 
Tlie two v^ings ware broken in the beginning oi 
ihC fight, by tlie impetuous Suhan, but Richard 
renewed llieatta'^k with admirable intrepidity of 
con^Mct, aad turned the fortune of the conquest 
to^compUvte vrctoiy. He advanced within a day's 
Hiarch of Jerusalem, and intercepted a caravan of 
seven thousand camels. Rouscd by a report that 
Jaffa was surprised by Saladin, he sailed for the 
place, and leaped fyst on the shore ; the Saracens 
and Turks fled before him in wild dismay. On 
the following qaorning ilTey returnwd, and found 
hin# careld*sly encamped with only seventeen 
knights an4three hnndered archers; regardless 
of flieir numbers, lie sustained iheir^charge, and 
grasping his lance rode along their front wiihont 
meeting a single aclver=;aiy who dared to o{^o»e 
his caireer. 

• In the coursef of this active campaign, some 
circumstanres occurred to soften the rigour of hos- 
tilities, even ji^esenU were exchangq*! by the 
courteous warriors ; and snow* and fruit, were 
given by Saladin, 5nd Noiwav hawks were ex- 
changed for Arabian horses. The health of |joth 
.Salaflin and Vichajl began to decline, and each 
wished^A return to his own dommions. 

Richard especially, was eager to depart fo^ 
Europe, as the perffdioiis Phiflip, in violation of 
his .solemn oath, had taken advantage of his ab- 
sence to invade Normandy, then a province of 
Englan^.* A treaty was concluded^ on condition 
that Jerusalem, and the holy sepulchre, should be 
open without tribute, or molestation to the Latin 
|/iig^jiiis, that the Christians should possess the 
sea coast from Jaffa to Tyre, and that for three 
years and three months, all hostinties should cease. 

* The English monarch informed Saladin that 
he might depend on his return to the Holy Land 
to try his fortune once more. The Sultan, with 
a deAee of coi 4 riesy ^which would have done 
honou\to the most reffneA age, replied, that if 
it must be his misfortune to lose that part of his 
domii^ions, lie would rather lose it to the King 
of England than to any other monarch in the 
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i^orld. The death of Saladin, not long after, in- 
spired the ChrUtians with no small exultation, as 
h|f had obstructed the caaeer of their conquests 
more than any General that had opposed them. 
He was exemplary for his pic^jr and ftis temper- 
ance 5 his di ink was waty onIy,«ind wore a 
co.arse woollen garment; diwiRg hi<^last yiness he 
ordered a shroud to be carri^ through the city, 
while a cryer went before^ the procession, and 
proclaimed with a loud voice, — ‘‘ This is all that 
remains to the mighty Saladin, Sultan of the East.'* 

As Richard Cceifr de Lion was on his return 
home, he was jiliipwrccked gear Aquileia. He 
travelled in fhe habit of a pilgrim, 6 ut the libe- , 
rality of his expences betray (gl him, and he was 
thrown into prison by Leopold Duke of Austria, 
wh#m he had offended at the siege of Acre.y i 
This sordid prince sold him to the Emperor 
Henry the Sixth, who had taken offence at4lich- 
ard*s alliance with the King of Sftily^ 4L'he 
place of his captivity was carefully coftcealed^y 
his enemies, but it was discovered by Blonde), a* 
provincial bard and minstrel, who had shared his 
friendship and his bounty; having travelled over 
many parts of Europe to learn ihe fate of his be- 
loved master, the active Blondcl at length gained 
intelligence, that ih aceitaiii castkein Germany, 
a noble prisoner was confined, and closSly guatd- 
ed. The gates of the castle were baffed agaijst 
him, but he yvas determined to try an expedient 
for making the desired discovery : he chaunted, 
with ^ loud voice, some verses of a song which 
had been composed, partly by Richard, and 
psfVlly by himself; and, to his un?pcakable joy,' 
when he paused, the second part was contiiiuecf 
by tlie.roy^l captive. This disc# very is said to 
have led to his rctease. Vain were the remon- 
strances of the bishops of Nordlandy to the Pope 
in hi| behalf, exhorting him to draw the sword 
of f5t. Peter against the Emperor, for doing vio- 
lence ag linst on« of the soldiers of the dtur^h. 
And as ineffectual, for some time, were the spi- 
rited letters of EJcoifbra, the mother, of Richard, 
to the Pope. ^ 

The mercenary Emperor at last, not^ influ- 
enced by the Pope’s threat!^ of excommunication, 
but. by the offer of a large ransom, restored 
Richard to liberty A. D 1 194, after a captivity 
of a year. Piorced by an arrow at tl^^ siege of 
the castle of Calais^ his death happened about 
five years after, A. D. 1199. ^His foriT]idablc 
name is said to have been continue^l in prover- 
bial sayings in the East. It was use 1 for sixty- 
years after by the Syrian mother, to silence her 
child ; and the rider was wont to txclaim tiyliis 
starting horse, “ Dost thou think King Ric^iard 
is in that bush?”— The Arabian histoiians have 
added to his fame, and mention him as oncaof 
the bravest champions of the Cross. 


The exploits of 4he crusaders, and especial^ 
of Richard Cceur de Lion, may be thought to 
resemble the marvellous stories of romantic times 
yet, what has happened in our own days, an<l 
even upon the spot where Richard displayed his 
valour as a warrior of the Cioss, may be adduced 
as a sirong% proof of their truih. Dvfore the 
walls of Acre, thef Turks have again witnessed 
the persevering intrepidity of Britons ; for there 
the dauntlosB seaman,” with his brave asso- 
ciates in danger and glory, stopped the progress 
of a Kreqpharmy, and compelled their leader, 
bafiled, and astonished at courage, not surpassed 
.even by the emsaders of Britain, to desist from 
his darling enterprize, and abandon the conquest 
of Syria. • 

• THE FOURTH CRUSADE, 1202. 

The French, commanded by Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders, in alliance with the Venetians, em- 
barked in the fourth crusade : they espoased the 
gause of the young Alexius, the son of the 4c- 
poserl Emperor Isaac. Constantinople was taken 
by the inferior army of the crusaders ; and ihe* 
timid usurper, baf^ely desg^ting his fair daughter, 
Irene, and his subjects, carrying away much 
treasure,# fri^tcly jretrealed through tBe Bos- 
phorus. The old Emperor was restored to his 
throne, only to be again loaded with chains by 
Alexius Dneas, a relation, who put him and his 
sontcidea’h, and assumed the Imperial purple. 
With the consent of the tumultuous populace^ 
the^Latin*?, to revenge ^hese atrucitic'i, again 
attacked the city ; and sue A was the terror of the 
Greeks, on their approach, that Nicetas, one of 
their historians, relates, that the thou^ands of 
troops, who guard'll! the Emperor’s person, fled 
at the approach of a single French hero. The 
conquerors, unmoyed by the .solemn procession 
’ and abject supplications of the Greek piiests, in- 
dulged in the licence allowed to thosu who take 
a city by storm, except the effusion of blood. 
They divided from a common stock the*g(.!' 
silver, silk®, velvet, furs, gems, and spices, ana 
other treasures of the most splendid cAy in the 
worl^k (1204). They* profaned the sacred ves- 
sels and ornaments^of the churches' by^coininori 
use, incited down the beautiful antique* statues 
of brass into nionqy for fhe payment ef the 
troops ; and, in ihe*irue spirit of the age, rc- 
servwl the heads, bones, crosses, and imufos of 
» their saints, as the most precious trophies ojf their 
conquest. The Greek provinces were divided 
among the victorious crusaders of Venice, 
France, and Lombardy. Dandole, the Doge of 
Venice, who had taken a most active part in the 
en^rprize, wa.s ptpciaiined Governor of Romania, 
and ended at Constantinople his glorious life. 
File Latin Emperors, of tlnf houses of Flanders 
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CoiirtetiBy, succeeded the Imperial 
throne^ and Constantinople was fur sixty years 
in possession 6 f the I^tins. 

Few of the conquerors recollected their origi- 
nal solemn engagement to succour Jerusalem, 
and only those repaired thither who couhl gain 
none of the spoils of the Greeks. 9 rjme of the 
Imperial family of the Comfteni preserved the 
wreck of the emfure, and founded two sgiall 
kingdoms^^one at Nice, in Btthynia, the other at 
*Frsbisond, between the sea and Mount Caucasus. 
They took Villehardouin, Prince of A<^aia, pri- 
foniT, and thus deprived Uie Latins of their most 
2 >owerfuI vassal. ^ 

The Genoese took part with the Greeks, 
and some Greek peasants Engaged in a stratagem 
to admit a party of soldiers by a secret way into 
the city. They succpeded, set it on fire in four' 
different places, and caused Baldwin, the af- 
frighted emperor, precipitately to fly with Jus* 
tinian the patriarchy and some of his friends 
(1261.) Michael Palseologus, with the eivipressi 
Jiis wife, and their little son Andronicus, en- 
Arcd the city in solemn- procession, on foot^ by 
the golden gate, and gjjtined the throne. He 
caused Alexius C»sar, his General, by whose 
address dnd bravery he had jecovsvech to be 
carried in triumph. Ho wore a crown scarcely 
inferior to the Imperial diadem, and his statue 
was placed upon a lofty pillar. t 

.. THK riPTH CRUSADE (1207.) 

This furnished, at i^^rommencement, another 
instance of the Christians assuming the badge of 
the Cross, not against Infidels, but against those 
who professed the same faith with themselves. 
Innocent the Third, who established the inquisU 
t'lon, and to whose legate^ John, King of Eng- 
land, resigned his crown, instigated Simon de 
Montford, at the head of a great arn)y, toextir- 
pate the Albigsds, who were stigmatised as here- 
tics. JHe likewise excited Andrew, King of 
Hungary, and John de Brienne, to make a cru- 
sade to Egypt, where their camp was inundated 
by the crafty Sultan ; and they were happy tq- 
capltulate, for a secure but disgraceful retufn to 
Europe, 4 m condition of not invading Egypt for 
eight years. « 

f 

SIXTH AKD SfiVEHfll* CRUSADES (a. D. 

C 1249, A«p 1270). « 

The»two last emsades were , undertaken by 
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Louis the Ninth of France, commonly called 
St. Louis, as he was canonized after his death. 
He was a prince eminwit for his love of justice| 
and hi.s strict impartiality in adjusting the claims 
of the neighbouring state.^, who, from his well- 
known IjcHoiUf frequepily appealed to his deci- 
•sions. IJis v^tuesj however, were clouded by 
the fanatical sjTirit of* the times, and the ardour 
with which he twice* encountered the Infidels, 
was by no means inferior to any of hb predecessors# 
With a fleet of 1800 ships, and a well appointed 
army of 50,000 men, he maclb an expedition to 
the coast of Egypt! ^ At the first ^ssault he took 
» Dainietta, bSt this was the only trOphy of his 
conquest, for advaqping along the banks of the 
Nile, his troops were harassed by the Egyptian 
ga^jcs, and the Arabs of the desert. Theygn- 
torcepted all provisions, and his army, reduced 
sickness and famine, wtsre obliged to surrender ; 
all coBid not redeem their lives by service, 
orransom,* were inhumanly mas^^acred, and the 
Vails of Cairo were covered with Christian heads. 
The king was loaded with chains, but the con- 
queror, a descendant of Saladin, sent him a robe 
of honour, and ransomed him and his nobles, on 
condition that Damietta should be restored, and 
a vast sum of paid should be {Aid.* The King of 
FrSnee, w^th the relics of hi.i army, was permit- 
ted to embark for Palestine, where he passed 
four years without being able to efface the im- 
pression of his military disgrace. 

After a repose of sixteen years, he undertook 
the last of the crusades. He steered for the coast 
of Africa, acco*mpanied by his three sons, his ifc- 
phew, and the great lords of his court, either to 
punish the Kixg of Tunis for interrupting the 
free passage of the Mediterranean, or to con- 
vert him to the Christian faith. On the 
barren sands of Africa, his army, sinking un- 
der the heat of«a burning sun, was quickly 
redlical to a small number, and the king ex- 
pired in his tent, brother, the King of Sicily, 
arrived soon, after, and sai^d the relics of the 
gallant crusaders from destruction. His son 
Phillip^named the Hardy, defcaUj^ tbe King of 
Tttiiit ; and, after making a truce, in which it 
was stipulated that the Moors should pay a 
double tribute for fifteen years, and the Christian 
missionaries be allowed tn preach in his domt- 
iiions, which were conditions imposed to save 
the hqnour of t^ese crusaders, he returned to 
Europe. , • 
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A STOUY rOUNDKD ON WELL KNOWN FACTS. 


MR. EDITOR, 

• 

If the following story, in which 1 forme*! a 
■)arty, be worthy of insertion in your valuable 
Vljgaziiie (and I think 1 may presume from its 
/cry superior qilalit^, its interest, and authenti- 
:ity, that it cannot be objectionable), you are 
Yclcorne to tnake what use •of it you choose. 
The na%es are, of course, fictitious j but many 
vill recognize the facts. 1 ain, &c. 

• Belinda. 

• N 

In the county of Devon lived a lady, whom, 
or particular reasons, I shall call Belise. *Her 
atlier was a gentleman of the nci5hbourhAO(T, a 
nan of biith and ample estate. She wasanot^y 
:hi!(l, and this was the first misfortune of her* 
ifc. Her proems, with a blind loudncss too 
jsual with such children, indnig -d lier from 
r.arliest infancy in every wish, and thus en- 
rouraged in her tjiat slickly delicacy of mind 
vhidi was of so fatal consequence* to jjer future 
lappines^. Her next misfortune was the loss of 
ler mother, when she had scarcely attained l^r 
welflh year. ‘ Belise upon lh« event left school, 
whence she was called to the consolation of her 
atherj and his affection would not suffer her to 
roturn. , 

A governess was taken into the house^ 
md every master of eminence in every elegant 
Lccompllshment lyigaged to attend her. With 
idvantagcs like these, the iiu^t inferior talents 
might have become respectable^ but the quick 
mincf, the lively imagination of Belis», her re^dy 
wit, and i)rompt conception thrned tlies<% oppor- 
tunities to the best account. 

In the neighbourjiood of Belise, and within 
I few miles of her house, lived two gentlemen, 
who, by the death of their fathers, had obtained 
in early possAsion of their estate.?. Those were 
the chief candidates for her favour. HerYather 
bad referred them to Belise herself, informing 
them that the Cvducation he had given his 
daughter enabled her to chuse for Iferself, Ind 
that, wherever thA choice might fall, it should 
be confirmed by his consent. • With this candid 
answer, the gentlemen began their Itddresses, andf 
exerted themselves to gain her good opinion. 
Belise had some difficulty to decide betweei>her 
lovers. If Lysander had the better wit, Alcasto 
had the better person ; if ]L.ysander had mt>re of 
the manly character, Acasto had more of that 
luppleness which enabled him (Q assume (he'toAe 
No. XIV. Vol. //. ^ 


•of every one%iih whom he conversed. In the 
wit of Lysander th^re was an acuioness which 
inspired something of dread 5 Acasto wa>i gay 
and trifling, easy to his own faults, and indif- 
ferent to those of others: Aca>to, in sliorr, was 
the more rkgrccable lover, but Lysander seemed 
best suited for the hushind. As Belise and'my- 
•selfhavo walke^l up the Imus, we would often 
dispute on the different qualities of the two lovers. 
One day, however, a •circumstance happened 
jvhich determined her choice. As it marks the 
singularity of her character, and has sometliiiig 
strange in itself, 1 will relate it. 

One morning as we were walking before the 
house, an*l conversing as usual on their separate 
ftierits, the caprice took rne to speak in favour of 
Acasto, yi order to judge how the heart of iny^ 
friend was disposed. • 

Well, for itfy part,'* I exclaimed, were I 
toMetermine, Belise, ray choice should fall upon 
Acasto.’' * ♦ • • 

‘‘ But he is so great a coxcomb,” she replied. 

‘‘ That is, my dear,” returned I, “ he has so 
much of that gaiety and good humour which 
please the geneiality of our sex, and is so unusual 
aiiipng men ; and if the greater part abuse it, it 
is that they want talents to reach it. it^s h 
customary kind of policy* to alfect to despise 
what the^ have not the power to attain. It is 
an artifice that saves our credit, and converts our 
incapacity to acquire a quality into the seeming 
virtue of despising it. Shew me any man,” I 
I continued, with thi? gifts of a coxcomb, who 
I has not became a coxcomb. Moreover, if we • 
i may believe the moralists, those marriages are 
generally the most happy where the parties are 
most alike — where there is most harmbny of 
I temper and mostsimiliiude of pursuit. Now Iftt 
me ask you, my dear, what can more resemble a 
worfian than a coxcoAib ?” 

Belise laughedf and added, that I h^d pleaded 
thetause well. “ And here,” she cried* “ comei» 
your client — demafid your fee.” 

We were now joined by Acasto, who, dis^ 
mdlinting, and leading his horse, begged we 
might continue our conversation, and epquired 
into the nature ofit. 

Certainly,” replied Belise; we have fallen 
into an argument upon which of two qualities 
a rational prejerence should be grounded— wit 
slid good-humsur are the subjects. This lady 
|as taken the psirt of good humour| and i have 
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taste with which we have perhaps inspired theci 5 
th^ inconstancy which, it is true, they cirry to 
excess,* with respect to objects of ornament or 
dress, reflects more severely perhaps on our levity 
than on theirs. They are afraid to appear the 
same, because they arc rather distrustful of our 
constancy; they renew themsclvesj^ls it were, 
cveiy day, in order to furnisbg fresh Tc.isons for 
our homage; they attempt to fix us by our in- 
constancy itself, and are well aware that they 
liiiist proceed by leaps and bounds, to keep pace 
with the heart of man. 

1 cannot venture to affirm that this fnotivc is 
the only cause of the instability of the fashions, 
many other causes are sometimes combined with 
it, and arc less fluttering for our sex; but let us 
preserve at least, if possible, the happy illusion, 
which frequently forms the most genuine portion 
•f our pleasures. 

For niy part 1 am fully convinced that when 
the men become less frivolous, the women will 
be leas iiicoiiMtant. The object of women is to 
please, and their nice discernment gives them a 
perfect knowledge of what is calculated tw afford 
us^pleasure. The means they eniploy are there- 
fore deduced from our pafticular inclinations, a% 
the bait which conceals the perfidious hook Is 
always* arfapled to the taste the *IJsh w^iich is 
intended to be caught. If women make mis* 
takes, it is not in the theory, but sometimes, as 
we shall presently see, in the execution ; they 
draw false conclusions from a true principle. 

Som^aulhors liave sung the praises of fashiuiv, 
considering it in an epdnomical and political 
view ; they have beheld in it an interesting and 
productive branch of commerce, a real gold mine, 
advantageous to all the states that can work it 
with skill, an increase of luxury necessary for 
the general circulation<-*-but these writers are 
mistaken. 

' Much, both of good and bad, has been* ad- 
vanced concerning luxury, and were we to col- 
lect all that has been said of it by its partizans 
and its enemies, wc should find that the argu- 
ments in its favour are perhaps inferior in strength 
to those that have been produced against it; bpt 
we have already treated of the* luxury of the sex, 
and therefor^it is not in that poiflt of view that 
we shall now consider fashion. * 

In our enquiry concerning ^shion, we shall 
examine only the tyrannical power which itexj 
ercises o^'dr us, and which, as 1 have already ob- 
served, fas/tinates our eyes to such a degree as to 
cause us to discover charms in objects which we 
had condemned, and to make us despise what 
once appeared enchanting-^a foible of a most 
extraordinary nature, and which hajiat all times 
been an object of censure. ' 

It is ;iniversally admitted, that no nation are 


such abject slaves to this tyrant as the French. 
This brings to my recollection a very curioiiJ 
caricature. A painlei* had represented the dif- 
ferent nations of the world in the costume of their 
respective countries ; but the Frenchman was 
naked, and h|d a bundle under his arm ; un- 
^derneath^ the^paintf r. had written these word'^, 

“ As this man thangftshis fashion cve^' moment, < 
we have given him ilA; stuff, that he may g';t it 
made up in any fashion he pleases.’* 

The artist probably borrowed this idea from 
an Italian book, printed a great many years ago, 
in which is related the follt>wingaanccdote A 
fool walked sfark naxed through tl\e strects/!arry- 
ing a piece of cloth ^nder his arm ; being isked 
why he went without clothes, as he had mate- 
rials for making them, he replied, “ I am wf.t-^ 
(fcing to see when the fashions will stop, because I 
will nc^ have the cloth made up into a dress 
whick in a short time I should not be able to 
weayp, on aceouiit of some new fashion.” 

• This love of change is of very ancient date in 
the neighbouring kingdom of France; Mon- 
taigne reproaches his countrymen with it, and it 
is of the French tjiat he says, “ 1 complain of 
their particular indiscretion, in suflVring them- 
selves to be so exceedingly dup^d ami blinded by 
the authority of present usage, as *10 be capable 
of changtn^^heir'opinion and ideas every month, 
if it should so please custom, and of judging so 
differently of themselvc'*; when they wore the 
busk of their doublets at the breast, they pro- 
duced forcible reasons for maintaining that it was 
itinitti proper pladfe; a few years afterwards, when 
it •was removed down to between the thighs, 
they ridiculed ilv:! former fashion, as abrunt and 
not to ^^ndured. The preseift mode of ilress 
cause tflm immcdflitclY to condemn the firmer, 
with such unanimity that you would say, it maist 
be softie kinrf of madness which thus deranges 
their uiyfcrstandings ; because out* changes aic 
so sudden and so rapid in this respect, that tlio 
invention of all.the tailors in tlie world would not 
be able to furnish novelties enough.” 

What would Montaigne say werc.he to come 
to life again, and to see to what a pitch this ridi- 
culous love of novelties, this general propensity 
for change, has arrived, were he to behold liis 
counvrywomen engaged in varying without any 
Other motive than that of vaiiatjon; dressing to- 
day in a different ipanner from what they did 
ye|lerday, not Jo ap[)eaii better, but merely for 
the pleasuie of appearing otherwise; abandon- 
ing a handsome costume, nut to make way for 
one stiTl more hanil'^ome^ but to adopt one which 
nobixly ever saw before ! 

But Fashion has extended her empire in France 
kin a vejy different manner. Not content with 
dictating laws to the Graces, with prescribing th« 
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fashion of our clothe^, the colour of the btiiff^or 
the number of the folds that ‘should be made in 
tl^c bosom of a coxconiVs shirt ; she has like- 
wise subjected the arts, sciences, language, nay 
even di'.eascs, and the art of juring tflern, to her 
invisible power. It would be a in^rk offxtrcme 
vulgarity to make use of a nitdicii\c wlijch isout^ 
of fash ony amt those who1i.ive had the misfor- 
tune to commit such an errfir, may, indeed, coii- 
giaMilate themselves on their cure, but they must 
not boast of it. 

It would be extremely curious to compare the 
aniuis of niediffUG for the last two hundred years. 
No j 04 irnal,*perhaps, bears so perfect a resem- 
blance to the Journal of T^shions and Modes. 
In the latter, wc see caps and dresses successively 
/ejflaced with fresh caps aud dresses; in the 
Mcd'iailJonrnaly we find systems and processes 
re)>kiced by other systems and other methods of 
cure. I'hu.^ we have seen hot batli's in fasfiion, 
and then Cfdd baths, which, in their turn, iTtive 
been proscribed, and made way for the return oV 
hot baths. We have seen bleeding become the 
universal remedy, and soon afterwards it was‘ 
unanimously agreed thatii killed a great number 
of patient>. Water wjis, for a length of time, 
a cure for alT diseases ; and a ctiebrated Doctor 
now tells U 9 , that wine has cured paiiente, ^ho 
would certainly have died, ^had the physicians 
come in time to prescribe medicines for them-*a 
fine confession truly in the mouth of a physician ! 
During a lung, and, indeed, too long a period, 
]3urgatives were administered; fashion then 
caused emetics to he substituted in their stead. 
The transfusion of the blood, emetic wine, elec- 
tricity*, magnetism, galvanism, inoculation, bark, 
and Indian chesfiuts, phosphorus, ice, ^latine, 
vacci nation, &c. &c. have alternately been praised 
to the skies, as all-healing remedies. To-morrow 
will give birih to .some new’ process, ju^t in the 
same manner as La Belle Assemblte will furnish 
us with new hats and new df esses. In both the 
one and the other of these journals you see the 
system of the day universally extolled, and pre- 
scntly as uiyversally decried. In the,^one you 
sec the handsomest fashion last the shortest time, 
precisely because it is handsome, because every 
one adopts, and because it is not genteel to be 
like every body else; in the other, .you set the 
simplest remedy soon decried, because it is within 
every one’s reach ; because rjl would adopt it, 
and it would dv-rogaie from the dignity and pros- 
perity of the medical art. In Belle Astemblve 


the fashion of thu day is always the only one 
admitted by good taste; in the McdicalJtnmitil^ 
ilie system of the day is the only one avo*we<i bj 
science; and yet each day sadly witnesses tho 
lie given to the oracle of the preceding; each 
day our fair milliner, swluce us with new 
fashions, aft*} each d.iy our grave doctors terrify 
us with new prooe.sses. 1 beg pardon, gentle- 
men, but 1 was thinking of forty-eight glasses of 
water! forty- eight ! * 

1 could multiply the features of resemblance 
which cannot subsist between the Medical Jour* 
nal and La Belle Assembh'C^ but I should be ac- 
cused of attempting to make an injurious com* 
parison between the Graces who handle gauze 
and the Fates that hold the thread of our lives. 1 
shall, therefore, be silent while the reader listens 
to the testimony of a phy.sician — an authority, 
which, on such a subject, is not liable to sus* 
picion. 

** The sciences (says he), which, it would be 
supposed, from the grandeur and dignity of their 
character, ought never to bend to the yoke of 
fashion, arc nevertheless unable at all times io 
preserve thems dves from its influence. Medi* 
cine itself pays her tribute; not satisfied with 
enthusiar*ically extolling many new *'emedies, 
most of which are destitute of virtues, while thn 
rest are rather prejudicial than profitable; not 
content wHh giving celebrity to doctor;, wliose 
history would furnish an excellent paragraph fur 
the chapter of usurped rqmtaiiuns, it is likewisa 
necessary that her influence should exreii-a even 
to the most scientific combinations of physiology. 
Thus organic diseases have become fashionable; 
they are now to be met with wherever you go. 
Those of the heart are most in vogue, especially 
among the fair sex; and though they are all 
reputed mortal, by medical men, yet well 
authenticated instances of them have been 
seen to end very happily in a natural accouche- 
ment.” 


* The writer here alludes to a celebrated Bath 
physician, who recently prescribed forty-eight 
glasses of water i day as a cure for gout, if 1 
recollect right. 
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SQL'S L lV,'^Cruelt/('.s' tiiti'rfrf/s SliTvrs; Carmion pares the 7ia//s ; anxiciv 1o have ha nd-^ 
* some hands and nails ; Lalris lets foil the case of the JSlinpi'm 


While this was passing, Donna Sabina had 
not been idle, to bpoak more correctly, she! 
had found means to k**pj) half a dozen of slaves 
in full employment about her person. We left 
her under the hands of her skillful hair-dresser. 
Nape had fortunately tied the bow in front, and 
coini^leted the ^trucliire of a head-dress, which 
the rigid Tertulliaii so justly denominates enor- 
mous piotubcranccs of hair pinned up and, 
jlai ted together. And during all these prepara- 
Ihms and decorations, there had as yet, acir-l 
cumstaricc considered as a varifJty and almost | 
miraculous, been no pins thrust into the arms I 
and of the busy Calami-J, ,noi%' ^;iad the 

scourge been applied to the back or shoulders of 
the wretched l^ccas or Latris. 

It should be observed, that a cruel and san- i 
giiinary humour was the* ordinary disposition ma- j 
nifesled by Komari ladies of distinction at the 
toilette: Accustomed, from their early year<,'fo ! 
the murderous fight^ of gladiators, or of aniinal.*» 
at the amjiiihcalrcs, and to the bloody flagelhi- 
liops** of their slaves at home, they revenged, in 
the morning, on their attendants, every cli<iap- 
pointment, and every vexation experienced dur 
iiig the preceding day or the past night. Woe 
tto these unfortunate creatures if the love-letter 
was not delivered in due lime, if an assignation 
in the Temple of Isis was disappointed ; or if the 
mirror, alone a stranger to flattery, exhibited to 
thrf Donna, at the fir^,t look in the morning, a 
red nose, a fresh pimple on the chin, or other 

“-“i r“ 

* Let it only be recollected, that in every nu- 
merous fauifly, there were particular slaves whose 
sole occupation consisted in^ scourging their 
fgllow-slaves. They were dci^pminatcd Lorani 
Instead of these, many Roman ladies (unl^s> 
Juvenal has been guilty of exaggeration) cm 
ployed, fbr these executions, the public flagella- 
t©rs, whom the Rom ms comprehended in the 
general term, carni/ices, and whose business it 
was to inflict the cruel scourgings which pre 
crnled capital punishment, by wfcy of lorlurc, 
and paid them a regular annual salary fur theiA 
troublN:, • ^ 


^traces of noct\irnal orgies and debaucherigs !— 
Her attendant da insuds might then be as atten- 
tive as they would, they might possess the dex- 
terity of the Graces and of the Hours, still tl»-y 
j*were sure to jiay, with blood and tear^, for the 
ill humour of their guilty niiatres>. It w.is, 
therefore, pAjscribed by the regulations rdaiivc 
to lfriC>cusfl>in of these much to lie pitied ser- 
vant's, that while, they were engaged in the dr'i' s- 
ing-room, and at the toilette of the Domina, tin y 
should appear pcrfecily naked down to the 
breasts,* that they inight be ready to receive any 
chasiisement she tlioughtjit to inflict, even with 
scourges of plated wire, ancf loithc ends of 
whiAi were* fastened pieces of bone or balls of 
metal. Wt/atever ilie Domina had in her hand, 
in the first emolion of passion, was converted 
' into an instrument of punishment. 'Vlie long 
' and sharp-pointed needles, described in th(» se- 
cond scene, was particularly convenient iinjde- 
iiieiits of torture for the ini'.eraldc sla*. es. No- 
. ilung w^as more common than foi ihc Domina to 
j pierce the liair-dres»cr with these in ihccirnfti and 
breast*', if she had the iiiisfortdiic, at that ino- 
iiient, to excite her displeasure. Hence ijie .id- 
vice of the master, in the “ An of Love,” to 
femates, not to bchw?e with pclnhince and cru- 
elty to ^lavo", while at the loileilc^ it their lover 
happens to be prcseyl:— 

But no spectators e’er allow to pry. 

Till all is finish’d, which allures Ihe eye. 

Yet, 1 mifcjt own, it oft aflbrds dcdiglft. 

To have the fair one comb her hair in si^ht ; 

To view the flowing honour" of her head, 

(Tall on her neck, and o’er her shoulders spread. 


* Tliat the inositol uptuoiis etfciniiiacy is cj- 
pcble of entering into»horiid league with the 
most refined cruelty, has, in modern times, been 
dcmonstiaied by the many furies of ihe guil- 
lotine* and mons#eis of terroiism in the Frciicli 
revolution, such as Lebas, Carrier, Sic. as aLo 
by that infernal novel, Justine^ by the reading of 
whicl^ as Rctif de la Bcctonne asseit'j, Daiiton 
used to excite his diabolical thirat of blood. 
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Rut let her look, that she with care avoid the palace, as did formerly the despots uf Sicily. 

All fretful humours while »lu:\ so employ'd ; If she has privately received a lciu>r from Ijet 
Let her not still undo, with peevish haste, lover 5 if she hxs made an a‘;sionatu'n Ut meet 

^11 that lier woman does, who does her best. him in the garden of Cxsar, or m the shady grove 
I hate a vixen, that her maid assails, * of favouring Isis, the trembling P>;ecas enters. 

And scratches, wiili her bodktn or her nails, with dishevelled hair, and naked to the waist, 

Wliik; the poor* girl in* bl jod Aid te3rs must to arrange^hc head-dress of her mistress. ‘ Ha I 
• « • / * why that^ock too high ?' and the scourge in- 

A^nJ her heart curses whatfier hands adorn. stantly punishes the atrocious ciime. And what 

And in one of his love-cIegies, in which he fau<t has then Pscc.is committed ? Can she help 
praises tlic beautiful hair of his Curinna, the poet . it if the mirror shews an ugly pinjple on the 
ex |)ressly mention*, as a proof of his sensibiliiy j nose of her rigid inislress? Yet Tscras must 
and tendernes'<^ that the slave who dressed her I bleed fo» it. A second trembling slave takes her 
hair, had never been thus iftrbarously treated on | place, and curls and plaits the Doinina's ring- 
hij. account : “ It was soft and pliable,” says he,* lets. Next teller stands an old woman, who was 
Ij.mdiug into a thousand •forms. Never did it | once expert at dicssing hair, bi*t is now removed 
fi^e tluv^ pain while dressing; nor did the pin or • to the distaff. She HVst gives her opinion, and 
th r ter-th of the comb ever pull it out Yoiir^ after her the other slaves, who form an extensive 
riald never suffered while she was dressing it, ' circle, are heard according to their age and 
for this operation was ofien perfojmed in my I offices. A trial for life and death could not be 
presence; yet never did tlie a*in pf your^Cy- 1 held with mote solemnity than this consultation 
p.ssis betray any marks of wounds from tlic upon the head-drcMS of the lady, which is 
Iiaii-pins.” ' mounted up, story after story, into a formidable 

Sometimes the mirror itself, which first be- tower.^ , 

trayed the neglect of the trembling hair-dresser, ^ What a revolting scone! but wo shall iTot 
wa'i thrown at iTic head of tlTe culprit. Mar-^hal | think it impr<tbdble, if we recollect what mo- 
describes a ^'en<i of i*ns kind in the epigram ij^ern travellers, and cyt-witnesses, have related 
addre.s::ed to Lala^, under which nj^inc he ad- Ij concei 1 tiTig*the Udies of the north, f^hcRcause 
diess.s one of these female fur^j;^^t the || the most painful punishments to be indicted on 
toilette: “ Of all her ringlets of her head-^ress, | their female attendants for the slightest offences j 
one only slipped fiom umkr the pin. Labge | or how ^hc unfeeling Creoles maltreat their 
throws the miitor which shews her this mis- negro slaves in the West Indies, almost without 
ci'iunce, at her unfoftunate attendant. She tears ^iy occasion. From all that we already know 
her hair, till at length the unfortunate Plecusa of our Donna Sabina^ she was capable* of rc- 
falls beneath redoubled blows at her feet. Ce^e, newirig such a scene at her toilette as often as 
Lnla«e, to adoin your mischievous hair ; let not the least cloud of ill-huinour threw a gloona 
ihclianrTof a sl^ave again toucfi your insensate over her brow ; and it was, perhap*., owing rmly 
head. Let the scorching sa^imandcr crawl over to the dexterity arid ailcntion of Cypassis, and to 
it, let the rasor despoil it, and let your head the welcome visit of the flower-woman, Glyce- 
hcftccforward appear as smooth as the sur^ce of riuni, that the Donha was Ibis day, rather milder 
your mirror.”^ • • andd)eUer tempered tl ran usual. And yet 1 am 

It was, nevertheless, a favour which called for under some concern for poor Latris, whose office 
their gratitude \ghen the •slaves received this it is to hold the mirror. Though the hair- 
cliastiscment from the hand uf the Domiiia. dressers have withdrawn to give place to another 
Far more crueR was the punislinienr, when, in j class of attendants on tlie toilette, yei she iifnoc 
her anger, %he directed it to be inflicted on the j relieved from her troublesome employment.* 

wretched culprit by a female brought up to this •_ • — 

employment, and kept for that particular pur- ^ Many an 4mpei ions lady, cv*’ 4 ^ at the pre- 
puce. In thi'j case, they were immediately takes particular delight iu keeping her 

seized, without mercy, and boufid, by •their ^servants, for hiftf an hour together, in the mo'.t 
twisted hair, to door-]>ost or a pillar, and lashed „np|ea*.ant positrons. Let the reader but regi- 
on ihcir bare backs, whh ttiongs cut. from ox ihe lady-author, who used to writ® at night, 

hides, or knotted cords till the mistress pfo- ^lade one of her cl.an.bcrniaidb hold the iiik- 
nounced the word F.iioLigh! ’ or, “ Go ! / stand; and obliged the poor creatine to riniaiii 
A scene of this kind is delineated Jpy the in that posture, even when she herbclf was over- 
Roman satiribt, Juvenal^ , witn Mich energy and by sleep, 

expression, us not to leave the slightest doubt of 

its truth. Me says, of one of ihesh ladic*?, , (Tu bs covtlnucd.J 

With tyrannic fury she storms and rllges in* 

:so.xir. loL. ji' 
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The preceding examples shew the importance 
of attending to the position of adverbs. When- 
c'Ver they arc placc'd at a distance from t^ie noun 
they are intended tncjUdlify, ambiguity will ne- 
cessarily etisiic*. r 

'J 'lit! position of relatives is not of loss conse- 
quence to tlieclearness of'a scntcMico, than the 
jiosition of adverbs : ivlrtiivfs sUrmld adhere^ to 
ihtHf antecedeuijf. The disposition of the rela- 
tive pronouns, w/io, U'hirh^ whut^ whospy and of 
all those p.iriicli> winch connect the cliHerciit 
jiailsot sjiceoh, is of the utmost consuquencr in 
JaKu’iagi*. It !om happens that the sense i>. 
hr.Mi"lit out clear, when a velaiivc is ^^emote 
/kmi its antecedctit j hut even where the mean- 
ing is intelligible, wc always had soineihing 
awkward and disjointed in the sliuclureof the* 
scntet,’ce,' when relatives are cyit ol rh-.ir'propcr 
jilace. “This kind of wit,’’ says an author, 

“ was very iinich in vogue among oar Lounlrymi «, 
about ar4 ago or two ago j n//o did not practise 
it for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake 
of being witty.” We arc at no loss about tlyj 
jneaiiiiig liere ; but the construction would evi- 
dently be mended by disposing the circumsiuice, 
“ about an ago or two ago,” in sucli a manner 
as pot to separate the relative u'hn from its ante- 
cedent OUT countripnen j in this way : “ About an 
ag'* or two ago thi^ kind of wit was very much 
ill vogue among our country men, who did not 

^iraclise it,” 

The foilowmg passage*' are far more censura- 
ble: “ It is folly to prcteiivl to aim ourselves 
against the aecideiils of lilV, by heaping up trea- 
siiris which nothing can protect ua against but 
the good providence of Gud.” Winch always lefers 
grammatically to the substtnuve immediatOly 
preiodmg j aiul that, in lhe,| instance just 
giv. n, is “‘trejsur.'S.” The sentence ougbirto 
}iave stood thus: “It is folly' to pretend, byr. 
Iiya|)ing up treasures, to unii *oiiiselves against 
the accidrnis of Ine, which noihing can proiett 
\i.s against but tlic good providence of God.”— 
“We 110 whore meet with a more pleasing or 
gh'iious show ill naiuro,” says Lord Shaltsbury, 

than what appears in the heavens at the ridiig 
and Netting of the sun, u hich is wdiolly made up 
of ili iN.- ditforent stains of light, which show 
theiii.>elves in clouds of a diircrent situation.” 


As this sentence stands, it is the sun which is 
aflirmed to be “ made up fff those dilFcient 
stains of light;” an aflirmalion vvhich the suc- 
ceeding partfjl the sentence piovcs Kk be foreign 
•to his lordship’s meaning. This whole sentence 
is sO ill constructed, that there is no possibility 
of connecting the relative with its antcceile^, 

, but by giving the sentence another form. A let- • 
ter no vy before me, from a school girl, contniu 
thefojiowing pass.ige : “ This lil»lt! pcrtornuinctt 
wa.s composed •by M. d’J'gvillc, tor die pui- 
])Ose of showing off some of ihe hr.^t davevTi, in 
the school, Tc/iw liad built ill null upon ibc ciedit 
he should acquiic by it.” Here the relative who 
appears to relate to the Ac?/ darKcrSy until we ar- 
rive at the pronoun //c, which points out the re- 
lative’s real anu cedent. The sp.nu'ntc ought lo 
have been, arranged thus; “Tins little pet- 
fornuii?i"^^jis composed by M. d'Egville, who 
liad^uilt much upifii the credit he should ac- 
quire by it, for the purpose of showing off some 
of the best dancers in the school. ’’ ^ 

With regard to the relatives, it may be far- 
ther ob'*erved, t|)at obscurity often arises fron» 
ih^too frequent repetition ofthem, particularly of 
the pronouns whoy thctjy theniy and their^y when 
wc have occasion to refer lodilTerent persons, as 
in the following sc**teuce of Tilloison : “ Men 
look with an evil eye upon the good thaf is iii 
other, y, and think that reputation obsciftcs 
Ihcviy amU//c/V comfiieiidable quaff lies stand in 
i/ici/ light ; and therefore they do what they can 
to cast a cloud over iheniy thatJLhe bright shining 
of //#«> virtues may not obscure ihem.'^ This is 
altogether careless writing. Wh5n wc find these 
personal pronouns crowding too fail upon us, 
we have often no method left but to throw the 
whole sentence into some form by which we 
may avoid those frequent references to persons 
who have before been mentioned. To have the 
relation of every wonl and jiffembcr of a suii- 
tence mark 'd in ihi>inost distinct manner, not 
only gives clca uess to it, but makes the minil 
pabsvmoothly and agreeably along all the pails 
of it.t 

Having shewn the rweessity of attending to 
the arrangement of words, 1 shall proceed to ile- 
, monslralc ibat cqual^ care should be exercised 
with respect to the drspoaitioii of circumstanew. 
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and of pirticuhr member^;. Circum^fancex xftoitftf 
hr xn in rt xeiitence^ <is to detHonstrHte ut 

Jirst xi!:!,! tti 7vhnt J'nct i/tet/ relate. An author^ 
ill hifi dis'-^erintion on panics, thus expresses 
him'Plf: “Are these dciigns whicli^ any man, 
who is born a Briton, iiv any^circumalances, in 
any situation, ouglit to be ^a|hani4d to ^ivow V' 
From this disposition of tha words* “ in* any cir- 
cumstances, inany sitna»i(|i,” we areal a loss 
to know whether they relate to a man born in 
Britain, in any eirruRistances, in any situation,” 
or to that man's avowing his designs in any 
circuinstances.or in anv situation into which he 
may be bn^iiglit.'" If, as i.#probatile, the latter 
werc*intended, the sentence oiiglit to have run 
thiiM “ Are these dcsigifiEi which any man, 
wjj(» is born a Kriton, ought to be ashamed, in 
•any circumstances, in any situation, to avow'?” 
The fel lowing is anuthor instance of a wrong 
arrangement of circumstance^. : “ great stone 
th.it I happened to find, .ifter a Wing^S'*arch, by 

the sea-sliore, served me for an .inchor .” One 

• 

would think tli.it the search was confined to the 
sea-ihorc, but as the meaning is, that the great 
stone was found by the sea shore, the period 
ought to have run thus : “ A* great stone that, 
after a long seardi, 1 ha^jpened to find by the sea- 
shore, scrvecT me for an anchoi.”* ^ ^ 

In coii.-itructing a sentence we she care* 
ftjl not to crowd too many c ir# urn stances togetficn 
hut rather to intersperse theiniin different parts of 
the sentence, 'joined with the principal words on 
which iliey depend. For instance: “What I 
bad the opportunity of mentioni^jg to my friend, 
some lime ago, in conversation, was not a new 
thought.” Tiie.'*e two circumstances, some 
time nor*,*and “ m convcrsnlinn,'* which are here 
put together, would havchar^a better effect dis- 
joined, thus: ** What 1 had the O]ij>oriuiiity, 
soiiTc lime ago, of mentioning to my frieiiy, in 
conversation, was not a new thought.” , 

The correspondent members of a senfen^ should 
he brought into nodose contort as possible. The 
following is an example of the Wrong arraiige- 
meiit of a meirlber: “ The niiriisier of stale, 
who grows ICS's by hiN elevation, like ^little sta- 
tue placed on a mighty pede.sial, will always 
have his jealousy strong about him.” Here, so 
far as tan be gathered from the arrangement, it 
is doubtful whether the object inkoduced*, by 
way of simile, rebates to what goes before, or to 
what follows. Thi^ ambiguiif is removed by the 
following order : “ The dunister <jf state, whog 
Tike a little '.talue placed on a mighty pedeyiil, 
grows IPS'* by his elevation, will always,” ScQf 
Is'othinq^ should be suffered to fnletnene beticeen 
a verb, or assertion, and the subject to which it »e- 
fers j or between any ward connected together in 
the thought, ALthougli* the grand sourco of a 




disonleiU •'tyle is the wrong eol'oi'aiion of ad- 
v« rb<, rcl.i'.ivcs, cirriujiMtinccN, a-id in.'inbcrs of^ 
seiiteiici-, it is not the only one. Tiie rrj.ilives 
which subsist between the inferior pjrts of 
speech must be pruporly cU*monstr.itc by at- 
T.mgeinent, if we would e':pK'^s oursclviM with 
accuracy. ^ Writers who mcdlessiy multiply 
words, and cfowd a vaiictv nl* p.u;icuhirs into niui 
sentence arc perpetually disiomtiiig ail the 
connectives. Lord Monboddo furnisJie*. luiny 
instances of thi^, in his “Account of the Oiitiin 
and Progress of Langii.ige.” 1 have scl ricJ 
the two •fulluwing : — In the first, speaking of 
puns, he says, “ They gave great olfcnro U» 

' many, and so^ictinie.s, I bchevi*, did much mis- 
cliief, for it was not unlikely thaA hi'^n^n, (wlu ii 
speaking of Octavius,* he said, that the young 
^ ^inan was lawlntilus, nniarrhi^^ tnlh upon the 

word ^ tollcndus^ cost him liis Idc. No one can 
read this sentence without perceiving that the 
words 111 italic-, ought have been juiaed, as “ his 
pun upi>n the word tnUvndnsy In the following 
•instance, the verb and its nominative aic so re- 
mote fmm each other, that on arriving at tlin^ 
former, we h.we to travel back to (ind what ift 
refers to. “ 1 cafmot, at^ire.ent, rccgllect any one 
ihstance of a Homan w ho, from tedium ni v, low 
spiiKs, wtal»nerve§, or whatever other Aau^e we 
choose to give to the elfects of intemperance, or 
the indiii^eiice of pleasure without any modera- 
tion, art, dr economy, rleslroyecl himsolf '' TIk-s 
sentence should have been written thus: “ [ 
cannot, at present, recollect any tme instance of a 
Romm who destroyed Jiim-.cll’,” A'c for'llcui 
the verb would have imrncdiaicly followed iu 
nominative. The following p.issages from Atldi- 
son are transgressions against the same rule: 

“ For ihcFiigli.sh arc naturally fanciful, .•'iifl very 
often disposed, by that gloominess and luel.m- 
choly of temper, whfbh are frcftueiit in our na- 
tioii,«to many wild notuiri'. and exrravagaiicii • 
to which oile rs are not liable.” Here the verb 
or assertion is, by a pretty long circum t ivi, se- 
parated from the subject to which it rcicrs '1 h»s 
might have been easily prevented, by pl.icing die 
circumstance before the verb, thu.s : “ l''t»r the 
Enfrlish are naturali)kranciful,and bv that gli>omi- 
ness and melancholy of tem|>er wliicli are so I’lo 
qi]^.ntin our nation, are often di-ijius^d to many 
jf\\s\ notions,” tktfc “ For .is no morUl author, 
in the ordinary dile and vici'.nilude of thing*^ 
knows to what use his works may , sonu^ tune or 
other be applied,” 5c. Belter thus: “ For i\s, 
in the ordinary ‘fate and vici-..-.ilude ot thing-., 
no mortal author knows to wliat use, some time 
or other,* his works may be applied.” 

This apjicars to be a proper place to observe, 

I that when ditjerent things have an obvious rela- 
ftion to each other in res.pecl to the order of uA'* 
''M2 f 
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tuieor time, that order should be regarded, in 
assigning them their places iiiaa sentence ; unices 
tlfc scope of the pas-^age requires to be varied. 
The conclusion of the following lines is in- 
accurate in tliis respect: But still there will be 
such a mixture of delight, as is proportioned to 
the degree in which any one of these qualifica- 
tions is most conspicuous and prevayrng. “ The 
order in which the two last^ords are placed 
should have been rcvers.,.d, and made to s*|ind 
jtret (tiling and conyikumiJi. They arc conspicuovsj 
because prevail. The following sentence is 
a beautiful example of stiict conformity to thii 
rule. “ Our sight fills the mind with the largest 
■variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the 
greatest distance, and contiiuicir ftie longest in 
fiction, wiihoul^eing tir^d or satiated with its 
proper enjoyment.” This passage follows the 


order of nature. First, we have the variety of 
objects mentioned, which sig|?t furni-hes to lh« 
mind ; next we have the action of sight on ihcie 
I objects ; and lastly, wcJ have the time and corf- 
tiiKiance of its action. No order could be more 
natural or ^xact. « 

These, and |ihe exa/iples given before, shovf 
diow the^enfiPtfiiay Jift ol)scuro<l by an irregular 
order of tlie parts of ^sentence. A ITille aitcn- 
tion to the lulcs which have been laid down, 
will prevent similar faults occurring in the style 
of those who may be d-^Nirous of expressing 
themselves with pcr^pic’Lihy, accuracy, and 
cleg'ince ; and smeg ihcM* ;ue done wlio will 
/lony that ihe*attai;iment of rhese propcitii-s is 
desirable, there are lifw, i». presumed, who will 
deem the pams requisite to acquire them too 
great an exertion. 
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FAMILIAR LECTURES O.iV USEFUL SCIEXCES. 


. ON ASXRONO^IY. 

frojif a *lVorl' pnh/hhed in the laU \tonth btj the fmfh/relrhrafcd Mn. Bn van, cnfiUcfU 
Lectures on Natural Phi/osophi/y the rc^nU^^^klfhnf year^^ experU nev r./‘ //a ftuU 
elucidated^'' the following extraef^is made. It if a lecture on A^lrounmu ; ant* \n dtuthl 
voi hut it u'Ht price acceptable to such of our female readers as arc amluLiutn of lhai 
Mcieniijic lcnQ’t:>ledp;e %sj/iich is at once elepyanl and useful. 


THE SOI.AH SYSTEM EXPI.MNED, drC. 

SO grand, beautiful and sublime, is the 
whole scheme of the universe, that it requiu's 
the association of all the most elevating ideas to 
raise the mind to a pilch of thought capable of 
^'conveying even the weakest impiession xif its 
astonidiing excellence! yet the assimilating 
power of science eiialiks us to calculate many of 
its sublime effects, and to view and understand 
its* resplendent beauties and most powerful ener- 
gies, with ease, saiisfiietion and conviction. 

Aided by mathematics, ^e venture to .sp4ak 
with certaiqty of the sizes, disia*'ccs, periods and 
motions oflioiTie of ih’fe heavenly bodies, thon'^h 
far removed fioin our familiar '’inspection. Th«. 
itilar s\stem was first establish^ by Pythagoras; 
and sine . 1 revived by Copernicii'., after the exu- 
berance^ of genius had been corrected by the 
infusions, and modified hy the resirict.uns of 
science. That the motions of the heavenly 
bodies excited the attention of the earnest ages 
we may readily believe; for the necessities of 
limnan nature must have nattirawy led men to 


contempinfe thq.asprcts of ihe sun and fuT 

diiTerent time.s and seasons, intirder to ri gulate 
the affairs of agncxillure uud ilomcslic rnqjlny- 
ment. The rc.sult.s of tlu’->f early mvesligaiijjiis 
excited an incrca'-ing curiosity in ih** hpra'^K of 
intcllige,iit men, and led them contemplate 
the fixed stars, the iiifliieiice of which wa'i then 
much considered and uerredfied. But science 
being incompetent to enable men to as^ceitain 
either the sizes or distances of the stars, they 
arc only distinguished by tlicir dvffcrcnt apparent 
magniiudca; and by being grouped into con- 
stellations, and characterized by names, either of 
particulai observers of lhe^e beautiful luminaries, 
or adapted to different events iq profane history. 
This arrangement was particularly useful to na- 
vjgatiou before the use of the magnet was dis- 
covered. 

the centre of the solar sy.tem is placed th« 
sun, oke the fall cr of a family, sui rounded by 
bodies dependent on his emanations, c.dlcd 
planets; one of 'which is our earth. Mercury 
is situated nearest the grand luminary; next 
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Venus j then our Earth, Mar>, Jupiter, Saturn, primari^***, aii«l r'-volviu'; wrJi ihetn rmuid 
ami licrschel, or Georgiiirn Sidus. ih’snn. Our earth Ins one moon; Jupiter, 

Three other planets, lately discovered, have four; Saturn ju ; and the Goorgiun^ Siduf 

nvt yet been introduced irtto astronomical tables; j six, alrondv ili^-. <ivi lo !. From die benefits de- 

yet 1 must not neglect nieiitioniug them. Of; riviH tro'«i tri<' iruhi uccs of live inn.>n on our 

these, the two first di'foverc'j are called Pia?./.i j| eaith, we n •tunlly infer, ihai the satcliitics of 
and Gibers, after ihe naiiV'^ thjir di-;r4)verers ; : the olber [daiiets ivrionn the smii:* os>,cniuil and 
or,^as they are otherwit»e caHt^l. Cwes ai)fl Pall.)S.« saluMry liflu*?!* to the resp,oii\ o woilds coiiiiecicd 
The forinet of the-e {darie^ wa? dl^c(Jvered on . with them. • ' 

tlie day of the present century— .namely, | atiord a rational solution of tlu* globes, and 

J.iiiiury 1, 1801, by M. Pmzzi, astronomer, at i the problems to be pcrforuivd by them, I ^hall 
ralcimu ill Sicily ; ami the latier ou the twenty- ' state the crcinustanses which eoniirm us m tlie 
eighth Maich, 1 0% by D» Oiboi s, astronomer, belief of^thr* spii being the et'iitr d body of our 
at ILcim n m (^Tuiani', P^h of these planets system ; and of ilv planet-, and iln'i*- moon^, or 
appeaj cytrcmcly small, like telcsco[>ic stars of < satellites, shiuj^eg only b\ leneetii'g the liglit of 
ihc sevLMilh or eigiilli niagi^tude. 'J’licy move, the sun: also, show how tlif^oiaiioii ol ilieso 
ill oibils between those of Mars and Jupiter, and bodies on thi ir axes i^asn r alncd, and explain 
jnfoine pasts of their trarks they approach very ' the causes of eclipse-. Ii i- t M.l-n» to mn senses 
near to each other ; nid, wluit is singular in our ' ^^^hat the eailh and the heavi'iilv bodi ■> move 
o'j-ervations of these planetary bodies,* their j loiind each other. The revolving bod.iisniove 
orbits cross each Ollier; tlte idiiie^Olfiers colfiin ^ ! in an unrc'-isling medium, on which aecnunt 
nc^arer to the son than Puzzi ni the *ierihcl^n, ! these motions . re (‘onlinual, and always regular, 
oi near part of their oibi.s ; but goiny off loa*j •P i* impiv ible, by llw‘ Sk iise done, to nseeitain 
greater dinlance than the latter in ibcir aphelion, : whicdi of iluse has the quukc*si, and wdiicli llnr, 
or further ]urt of their oibit- ; tin • .singulaiity is ' slowest rnotion ; or which moves eMeiior, anl! 
owing to the great eerenlriiky of the orbit of whieh interior, din le-p^ct to another; because 
Gibers, which »» equ.il^lo one-lourth pi rt of its the atmosphefe revolving wuh the » aitli, ronth'rs 
mean chstaiicf, wTule that of Pia^/ji is but about t**-**^ uu4i®n yi.sei)'.ij)lo to cTv.iture-on i'.s»*un#'..ce ; 
the tw'enty-eighth pan of i.s mean distanc«^om f"r the earili has no iiio’ion mficpendcut of 
the sun. The other j)l u\pt w.as Uttcovqjed, airno'.pli 'ro. lienee, as oiii sciees aic insuf. 
fSsptcnilKir 1, 1801, by Mi ^Uatdmge, asirono- | bee nt to d» termim‘ the fa t, wc must rjJI in the 
iiier, at the Obseivatovy .il LUienthall, ne..r P»ie- aid of onr pulginent, which may bo conliinied 
ineri^ in Germany. It ajcpoars \ory stiudl, like by reasoning on known truth'. Notwitbstaiuling 
a^telescopic star of the eighth nirnpiilLKle. Sub- the pos-ibility of the 0 ^ 11)1 moving r.iiind tJie 
ic'jue -t ob.orva^ions have determine ! some of mii, yet as w'‘ lannot pert'iMve ibai n does so by” 
ita jibenumena. Its peiiod is fimr year-* four .sensible efTeet-, to e-taldidi thijt fact, w'o wi| 
mo!itlft;rthe iiidiiiition of iib orBit b'jlwccn Ici'^ comi are this cireiimstaiice with efTk'Cs pcri'eivcHl 
an \ 21'^. Us mAii ihslancc from the sun three m f.iinihar instance^, ar.d c-mlmned by imdevi.,U 
liundriid millions of inilc’>*. mg fjws. 

'PAie |■|<.•r:od^cal time cif O’hers i.s found to he Suppose a large b W pl.ici d on one extremity 
four years seven months ,i^id ten da^s : and of a s^c'k, and a smaller one on its other exire- ■ 
ill vt oi Piczzi b^t very little dilfeieiU. TBe sizes mity; to jil.n e the wh- le in such a maimer ih.it 
of these pi. iriets are \ariouslj^ stated by ciillerent we may give it a iTvolving inntiini ruun-l i|ic 
;i-Lronom'er,s. Takmg thc^ apparent diamelet at centre of grivity between tlie b»lh', wc must duly 
a second and «i jiaif, ihu real diameter may be balance the two balk, by placing theii cf nire ftf 
ah jut one-sejen:h of that of ciur earth, ^or one- gravity on a point, or pivot. It is evident to 
half that of thci moon. From Dr ITerschel’s reason, that the cer^re of gravity of t!K*'C* two 
observations they appear to be much .smaller; uTiequal bodies n^st be nearer to the^uger than 
namcl) , the cViameler of Piazzi about one hund- tc> Qn* smaller one. It is a known law m motion, 
red and MXty-two miles, and that of plbcrs (wly To^olvmc boiiies connected trigoiher by an 

ninety-five miles^ He aUo ccjnsidcr.s them intervening ageiir,1ls the .suii an I pla neb recall 
of a dilfcreiit species from *the other, known j arcFby attraction, must move roimcl a centre ; and 
jiUriets, and calls them asteroids; j.s in tliec'lc'atf that centre be nearer to the larger ibajj^ to the 
JiObs of llicir li^lit they resemble tlic othei pljii^s I sihaller bodies 

and star-, while in their size and motion ^ey , ' The' sun, from his magnilucb*, balances all Iho 

rcsemhlG the comets. ^ ^ ’ j bodies which c.ir(.ukite round him ; a'ld these 

Some of the planets have satellites, or moons, . bociics are all conrircied with that liini'iiAry by 
bchmgiiig to them; performing revolutions' tin; power of*j;ravjiy. It nui-t be obvious to 
r^uiid A centre beiweeft- ihemsclves and 4heir j 'fvery one, that the sun, being the largest i;f the 
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bodies constituting the solar system, must per- that it is greater at the equator than at tiie poles: 
fsrm his reWliuion nearer to the common centre and hence it is, that the equatorial part of our 
of gravity tlian any of the others. earth is larger than any^ other ; which postulatum 

The centre of gravity between the sun and all has been established by actual mensuration and 
the planets is not more than the sun’s semi- the law o$ pendulums. The applictition of the 
diameter from itself. Thus, by familiar obser- latter to ascertain ftiis ^'rcumstaiice, arose from 
rations, and easy inferences, we are aA)lc to esfa- ^thc motion ofjihis jnjlrument being accelerated 
Wish the sublime and important fact-^that the by an increased forcft of gravity, and jetarded by 
sun is the central body of our system. its weaker impie.ssi(wis. Hence we infer, that 

That the planets shine only by reflecling*the as a pendulum vibrates slower at the equator, 
light of the sun, is evident in the effects per- that part must have its gravity counteracted by 
ceived of the inferior planets, Venus and Mer- some power, which power 'is found to be the 
cury; and also of the moon that acAmpanie.s centrifugal force; this counteracts in a degree 
our earth, and the satellites of .Jupiter; which ^ke effects of gravi^ at the cquatoc, and also 
never appear bright but when s8 situated that ' enlarges that part of the surface of our glolfe. 
they receive IheTsun’s rays. In recurring to life other circumslaiices of the 

The moon performs her revolution round the solar system, it becomes necessary to mention 
centre of gravity between herself and the earth, certain bodies that arc perceived by us at irregii-’ 
in a plane inclined to the earth’s orbit. lar intervals, called comets ; but of which no 

That the planets are globular bodies actual posljjve th';ory is ebiablished : for neither their 
observal ions have deteriniqcd. As thus: by the periods nof distances are actually ascertained; 
aid of glasses we are able to discern spots on some ]hough calculations have been made of the 
of these bodies: and the different appearances of* length of the orbits of some of them, and the 
•the spots at different times have hccn^uch a> time of their revolutions, by observations taken 
must arise from viewing them on the surface of of the velocity with which these bodies move in 
a globular revolving bodf.; namely^their appear- certain parts of their orbits. However, we may 
ing broader ih.m in the centre, in respect to our suppose the orbits of cometSi to be very long 
sigh^, tfiaii when approaching our* central ellipses, because these bodies are sometimes f.ir 
situation, or near to the sides of the revolving beyollt> '*nr sight, and at others approacli very 
body. These efleots are nioht evident on the neai»to illfe sun, moving with great velocity in 
sun .nnd moon; by which observation^ the time their nearest approach to that luminary. Kroin 
of the rot.ition of each of these bodies on its axis the known laws of motion, and of ccnirlfugal 
is determined. The circular figure cast by Qiii' centri])etal forces, we know that all the 

earth in iN shadow, a| ^irovcd at the time of an planets revolve in elliptical orbits, and must 
eclipse of tho sun, have indisputably established tl^erefore be sometimes nearer to the sun, and 
this fact. The fixed stars, as they are called, at other periods further removed from iheir^rand 
from tlK'ir b. ing statioiiiry in respect to our ob- vivifying principle. This change of distance we 
nervations of them, always appearing at nearly perceive in respeCsT to our earth, for in winter 
the same poim.s in the heavens relatively to each the sun subtends a larger angle with it tKan in 
other, furnish us, by their apparent diurnal revo- sumgaer; accordingly, the sun must be nt^arcr 
•lution (which is produced by the real moiijn of to u.s indhe forniA- season than in tlie latter; 
our e.lobe on its axis), with the time of the en- but this difference is so sniwill, compared with his 
tire rotation of the eaith; for by the observation ab.solule distance from us, e,’'en in our neare.st 
of the situ.Ttiiiu of ,i ceitaiii fixed star on one approach to his splendid animating orb, that no 
evening, and itN return (o the same spot the next, diminution or augmentation dr eiilicr heat or 
thi> is ascertained. The sun is so distant from light is perceived, in consequence Or this change 
us, that h',* appears stationary; yet even ^iiis of distance. 

motion car^he rstiinated, by oi r observations of Let us for a moment leave the small part of 
cert'iin spots on his surface. the universe to whicli we belong, and extend our 

1 lav >11 g endeavoured to estsfolish the facts vievf within»the confines of the ethereal expanse; 
ftiG sun being the centre of tRc system, and the where suns innumerable rcsple.ideiit shine, ani- 
jdancts Chining only by his light, I shall proct^d mating other platiet.iry worlds that circulate 
with th^ subject of motion. i^nd them. This idea is too grand for our cir- 

All ho/lies revolving on an axis exert a force cu^tscribed comprehensions to appreciate; but 
f^om their centre, which force is increased in the ^ct is established by the evidences of our 
proportion to the greater disiance of aiiy part of I senses, and confes^ejil; manifested to us by oi.f 
siicli bodies fiom that centre. Tlyse effects of I reason, which perceives and judges of one thing 
the centrifugal force being applicable to tho,[ by another. God has created nothing in vain; 
iiaturp and configuration of our earth, we infert| tliese beautiful luihinaries appear like uun 
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ON HERALDRY. 


ORIGIN OP ARMS, OR COAT-Al^j^URS. 

Blazon nv, Hc^raMry , or iTie heraMic sciencp, 
is the .art of til'll*! wing, or e;:pliiining, in proper 
terms, all that belongs to coats of arms, and of 
marshalling, or maiwing up new ones when re- 
quired. ^ 

Arms, or coats of arms, are, first, ensigns, or 
marks of honour : secondly, hcrcjlitaryj thirdly,^ 
made up of fi^eil and deteriniiicd figures and 
colours; fourthly, taken up in the beginiiLiig ac- 
cording (o the fancy of the first bearers, and after- 
wards, either granted or confirmed by sovereigrf 
princes, as a reward for military valour, a shining 
virtue, or a Mgiial public service, and which ser\e 
to denote nobility and gentility ; and, lastly, to 
disiingiiis!i families, states, cities, digiiitit'b anrj 
focictic's, civil, ecclesiastical, and iiiilita:y. 

• Thus Heraldry is the science of which**arms are 
the proper object, or subject palter; but yet 
t!\ey dilVor much both iu their oi»giii, and aitti- 
qyit/. • l^ara, Favin, and «oiiie pfh^'s, pietend 
that arms have been in use from llie beginning of 
the wi>r](! ; .Segniii traces tlicm up to the times 
of Noah’s '.ons; and after, DiodorL-s ^iculus says, ' 
that Osiris, surnaijied Jupiter, son of Cham, who 
had been cursed by his fatlior Noah, being banish- ^ 
ed from the tents of Sl^em and Japhet, raiseif an • 
army under the coftimand of his three sons, , 
Hercules, Maccdon, ai\J^ Anubii; that Osiris j 
bore as a mark of royalty and sovereignty, a j 
sceptre iiisigned at the top with an eye; Her- j 
Gulcb, a lion rampant, holding a butlle-ax ; > 
Macudun, a wolf ; and Anubis, a dog, which was 
the rise or origin of armorial ensigns;^ others 
place it no higher than th.: times ot Moses and 
Aaron. Sir Oeorge M‘Kcnzie, a famous Scotch 
armorist, refeis it to the patriarch Jacob, who. 
Blessing hi^sons, gave them marks of distinction, 
wliich the twelve tribes of Israel boie on their 
ensigns ; and Dr. Brown,, in his Vulgar Tlrrors^ 
says, the scutcheons of the twelve tiibcs of Israel, 
as they are usually de->cribc^ in the niajps of 
C.uiaaii, &c. are generally conceived to beahe 
coats, and distinctive badges of their several trioes; 
■o Re^^ibcns is conceived to bear three bars i%pve 5 
Judah^alioii rampanr; Dan, a serpent trowed; 
Simeon, a sword impale, tho point erected, the 
ground whereof he s ys is the last benedici-.on of 
Jacob, and quotes Gen. chap, xxix, Number*!, 
chap. ii. to prove that many years after, in the 
benediction of Mose^, that the f^»elve tribes had 
their distinciivo banners, “ every man of the cl^il- 
dreii of Israel shall piteh by his own luudaid, with 


, . the ensign of fintU |i1jVers house.'* J udah is com- 
pared to a liofi by*dacob; Judali^ iS a lion's 
whelp;*’ the same is^ applied to Dan by Moses > 
but Heralds have dcterniinecl that the distinction 
between the coats of the two is, that the lion 
I appropriated to Judah, wai^a lion couch ant, or 
1 dormant, according to the letter of the text 
I “ recumbens dormisli ut /eo,*’ he touched as a 
lion; and concludes that although an uncertfiinty 
of arms, appropriated as above to particuluis, 
seems manifest, yet he makes no question of their 
antiquity, and mentions the shield of Achilles, . 
and of many other Greeks; and (according ta 
Vu^ius) the crow upon Corvinus's head was but 
tlyt figure* of *that animal upon his helmet, as 

• examples of the antiquity of coats among thtt 
Greeks and Romans. 

Others deduce their use from the heroic, or 
fabulous times; because in Homer and Virgil we 
find that their heroes had divers figures engraved 
on their shielc\s; some ace k un^er the empire 
offthc Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, grounding 
thei'h'Mpr.nion on Philostrates, Xenophon, and 
Qdiiitiis Curtins; bthers, without any fo 11 ndati«n, 
pretend that AlexStnder the Great regulated armo- 
rial ensigns, and blazonry. Father Monet places 
their rise under the rcigiiof the Emperor Augustus^ 

• others during the inundations of the Goths ;.nd 
•Vandals ; and others again, ascribe the methodiz- 
ing of co3t-ar^ours to the Emperor Chaj^emnign. 
Choricr, in his History of Uiuphinc, observes, 
that the Gauls i.ad bucklers called tires^ which 
covered their wlude bodies, and on which every 
coTnbutant caused his proper marks to be depicted 
whei^fiy he might be easily known by his fellow 
soldiers; for which lie quotes Pausanias : and 
this, according to Choricr, <Was the true origin of 
the bearings of noble families. The same author 
rightly says, that it would argue a great deal of 
ignorafice to believe that the Rom&ns were wliplly 
strangers to ensigns or marks of honour ; but that 
it would shew little less to maintain, that they 

I hjid any proper mark to distinguish each family. 
That they were not ignorant of Heraldry appears 
from Nonius Marcell us who says that the 
Herald*} or Feciailes declared war, or proclaimed 
^eace, amo^g the Romans, and it was not lawful 
\ make war until four of them had demanded 
siuisfaction filr the injury received, and declared 
war upon the refusJi, throwii'g into the enemies 
country a tagged spear, dyed in blood, and burnt 
at the cud.” He also says, that they consisted of 
a huadred aud twenty in number, and that 
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K. Numa established a college of them under a 
cuminander named Pater Patratus; and Tit. Liv. 
l^b. i. mentions the ceremony used at the creation 
of that commander ; and of the Heralds he says, 
that they touched their head apd hair >^ith verviiin, 
urith which they were crowned when they 
performed their office, that*t]|^ey n^iht h^ known^ 
and distinguished, and tl^lt they carried a rod 
of office wlych was exactly resembling Mercury's 
cadueeusy with two serpents twisted. 

Spelman pretends that the Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, broflght them first from the north 
into England,^ and from thence into France. 
Others assett, that armorial ensigils are natural 
and common to all nations in the universe, 
‘grounding their opinion on what Joseph Acosta, 
a ^)anish writer, relates, that the antient Incas, or 
Icings of Peru, bore a rainbow and two snakes in 
their arms ; and those of Mexico, a hands hold- 
ing many arrows of reeds. Another author cays, 


that he has seen » Chinese scutcheon, charged 
with a panther, in a held Or, 

After a great variety of sentiments, all cWt can 
be said, with any solidity or certainty, is, that in 
all ages men have made use of figures of living 
creatures, or other symbolical signs, to distin- 
guish theiffagWes In war, to denote the bravery 
and courage eithd'A of their chief, or their nation, 
anil even to render themrclves the more te'^rihle 
to their enemies ; and Plutarch in his life of 
Marius, observes that it was for tha\ purpose, 
the Cimbri and Teutonegy the antient inhabitants 
of the countries now called Jutbnd and Lower 
Saxony, bore the figures of fierce beasts on their 
shields, &c. and that those various figures were 
used either as ornamegts to their bucklers, and 
helmets, or as ensigns and standards, to know 

t >one another, and to rally after engagement. 

I [7b be continued. I 


ON THE ART OF DRAWING. 

[Continued from^ Page 40.] 


To examine the first dawnings ofi^M^on, 
those uncultivated and untaught efforts oTTfSFfliral 
genius, is amusing and intereffiing ; the specimens 
are often curious, and mark the characters of the 
peo^e. Such disquisition may lead us to trace, 
viwiU greater certainty, the different styles adopted 
amongst various nations, and in different age% 
with respect to dress, buildings^and the arts in 
gencraT^which hq^c been materially influenced 
by, if not originally derived fnim, the peculiar 
geniusf disposition, or character of the people in 
their^rimitive state. « 

As man had occasion fortmages of different 
objects, he doubtless made use of the most ob- 
vious helps to acquire their Shapes ; when the 
thing itself could not be applied, and thus traced 
upon the wall oi^floor intended to be adorned, 
other means were tried ; shadow, which distinctly 
gives the form of bodies, it is natural to suppose, 
might suggest the most ready method of obtain- 
ing a likeness. And we have, at this day, artists, 
as they are called, who can go little farther tffan 
mechanically to rad uce into a smaller compass, 
the outline thus taken. Pliify and Qumctiliaii 
derive hence the origin of design, f 

The former affirms, “ that a young wom|^ 
struck with her lover’s resemblaiy:e, thrown «is H 
tinctly on the wall by a lamfi, drew the outline.” 
The latter relates that a Shepherd thus obtained 
the likeness of a sheep; the method was ob- 
vious, and such instances', no doubt, repeattdly 
occurred, possibly long before the two which are 
Ko.XIF.J^vl.n. • 


above recorded. Such were the first rude efforts. 
Egyptian hieroglyphics are, perhaps, the most 
antient specimens now extant; these are simple 
outlines ; other arts had made considerable ad- 
vances, while this remained in Us infancy; the 
mind was either not at toisure to attempt em- 
bellishment, or else it required a higher degree 
of cultivation to produce that improvement of 
which the art was susceptible, than to mature 
many of the sciences. But when the enlightened 
genius of Greece rose to its meridian splendour, 
arts, as well as arms, attained the pinnacle of 
perfeefion. If we mVght judge of their painting, 
which has perished, by their sculpture, which ij 
happily preserved to us, or by the eulogia of 
history, their excellence if ever equalled, iiag 
never been .surpassed. That the moderns how- 
ever have carried painting still farther may be 
presifined, when we r^ollect the small catalogue 
of colours they possessed, and the ignorance 
thej^etray in perspective. 

^he attention Grecian artists was princi- ^ 
pally, if not wholly, attached to those subjects 
whiSh engaged the passions and affections of 
mankind; to enrich their temples, to represent 
their demi-gods, their heroes, and those heroic 
actions, the sublime themes of their poets and 
historians, trere, with them, tits chief objects for 
the exercise their exalted powers. The 
valuable remains, handed down to us, of tlmt 
celebrated age and country, exhibit the most ex- 
quisite skill, directed by die profoundest judg- 

i 
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yicnt in reprc!:f*nting the huroaii figure, and nil |j efFortf; were made to please the nation with su' 
subjects that could be fixed under the artists’ jjccts less elevated, but more immediately interes 
eye. Either these important studies entirely |ing; to hand down to 4 ;)u^terity the valuable po 
engaged their pursuit, or the difficulty of ac* trait of some distinguished patriot ; to preset 
ciirately delineating those innumerable objects to distant Rations, the countenance of that her 
which compose the general views of nature, of who ha^l saved his*coujr'ry in the day of dangei 
catching all their variations, in forgi^and colour, ,to pres<^rve, Jh an.stntient family, the rcsen 
in light and^hade^ might dfiter them from so blunceof an iHustriflt’is ancestor ; to p/jurtray th 
arduous an attempt; and thus these views became historian, the poet, \>r the actor, who had ir 
the latest subjects of painting after the revival of structed or delighted the public 5 or the paren 
the art. *The human figure as they could fix, relative, or the friend who was dear to the ind 
they could study, and glorious was the result of vidual; thes^ t^»?lesirabk and laudable ol 
their study ! grand the designs of tfteir artists, jeets of painting and hence portrait paintin 
inspired by the conceptions of their poets ! ac-^ arose. Thi^ require-i not all the excellencies < 
curate their attention to nature ! to nature in her history, but it requires excellfncies of a diiferei 
most vigorous, mostbeaiUifulstatejbyjudiciously kind, and not less cfifficult to attain. The desii 
combining every perfection they discerned, the of the patron, and the inclination of the artis' 
pieces they produced were perfect! but to pain»^ led the latter to attempt every subject that cout 
the sun rising in gilded radiance, or setting with grati^ opulent vanity, or exercise industrioi 
refulgent majesty, was reserved for the pencil of irigtniiity.* The favourite houses, horses, an 
a Claude. hcsinds, \«rc fitwrable objects to the one ; to th 

To the antients then we must have recourse other, the stately grove, dismantled tower, an< 
for those models which are iiie standard of per- rustic homestead afl*or<!ed subjects interesting 
• fection, and which will most eminently assist in delightful, and happily adapted for the pencil 
studying the human figure, ^or forming the the patron paid for all. By degrees a taste fo 
historic group, and in. pursuing ^at idea of px- landscape prevailed; which, though less dignified 
celjence which they ever had before tjjeh eyes. is not less difficult than vlihei^porj^raitor history 
Various causes have contributed to introduce pi||haps » many excellencies are necessary to b 
at different periods, other species of representa* e orn ml M to reash perfection, in the one as in tli 
tion. When assiduous practice, jhe spirit of otflff^aiid perhajts it will he found, that cor 
research, and studied or fortunate discoveries, sidering the number who have followed this line 
had rendered the mechanical part of the pro- in which mediocrity is easier to be attained, 
fess ion more attainable, and when the tastaiand smaller proportion of the artists have emiuentl 
genius of the times vatforded less encouragement distinguish^ ahemseivcs. 
or fewer occasions for the pencil of history, 1 » [To be conltHued,'] 


ON MUSIC. 

\Conflud€il /rom 38 ] 


^ ON THE ART OF PLAVINQ THE PIANO-PoRTE. 

Concerning the question, whether a learner 
ought in general, and often, to play with accom- 
paniments? it must be •observed, that fhough 
JudicioMy composed, and w<ill performed pieces, 
with accompaniments, have a fine effec^hey 
can be used only fur the e^oymttni of plafcng, 
and not for the learning of it.^ 

To shew this, it need only be consideredj that 
the Rnost simple and most^ easy pieces for the^ 
piano- forte consist at least o'f two parts, one for 
the right, and another for the left hand ; and that 
moie romplic;ated ones contain harntonies, which 
on other instruments would require two or 
more performers. To read su^ pieces, in two 
stavesof the notes, and to execute them as n^tly 
and exactly as if 4^ery part was done by a se- 


parate performer, isdifliciilf; and this difficulty i 
increased, and multiplied, by the necessity u 
attending to the accompaniments when used 
and of going on with them in strict time. 

When therefore a learner plays with accom 
panirnents, he feels a certain constraint an< 
anxiety, yrhich makes him pass but superficially 
over all that he find;* difficultj^or omit those nott^f 
chords^ and part| of passages, which he is afraid 
to encounter. And such a manner of helpinn 
^imself in dffficuhies, together with the imprope 
^dication of the fingers attending it, becomes 
habitual, andvnaterially injures a learner in fin< 
playing, under the^false idea of improving hit 
acquirements in time. 

^11 the greatest masters of the piano-forte 
therefore agrees hat a person can learn true play< 
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in^ only by pbying without accompaniments. 
And it will be found, thi'.t only those professors 
of^^ther instiumcnts, wiio either have no feeling 
•for a hnishcil performance in general, or are un- 
able to show it on the piano-forte, are constantly ' 
fiddling or fluting to the iS||sons they give on that 
instrument. The consequent of \hidi^is, that ^ 
, their attendance only sounds freX)^ but is of little 
service; and that their pupils generally remain 
unacquainted with the best compasitioiis for the 
piano- forte, as well as wicli a fine and flntshed 
performance on thaf instrument. 

But when a i^erson has learnt a piece so well, 
that he can* with certainty and facility execute 
every passage of it, there is not the least impro- 
priety in his playing it witt accompaniments. 
Anri nothing can in that case be more eniulat- 
ing, and more improving in taste, than his 
being accoinpanietl iiiahtcrly, on a violinc^obli- 
garo, provided the accompaniment legve hii^ at 
the same e isc as if he played by hhnsejf. ^ 

The qiie-stioii, how long a learner should prac-, 
tise every day ' is also important, as we shall nosy 
endeavour to shew. For though it seem^ to be 
generally thought, that the more one practises 
the better it is, reason and da*ily experience tell 
us, that the^ <*^)Gnd* more oij the quality oIl 
such practice, than on the quantify »t' it^nd 
that if a person practises longer than 
strict attention to what he phys, it | 

useless, but often docs more harm than good, by 
Icadgig to a careless and iiniUeiitive playing. | 

Infants of four or five years therefore, though 
Recording to the method explained at page 
of our last Number), they make a regular begift- 
nin«T.^nrl impercepi'ibly learn to play by notes, 
yet they ought xot to be made to practise by 
themselves; and when they arc animated to play 
to a parent or friend, it should last no longer than 
thev are found doing it with proper attention, 
and with pleas^^re^ sadisfadion to thnnsclves, 
though they may be called to the instrument as 
frequently as it can be dohe without letting 
them feel it a trouble. 

Children of six and seven years, may be tried 
if they can *regularly practise a shortctinie by 
themselves, when pieces are given them that are 
strictly calculated for their capacity ; and in that 
case they may be allowed from a quarter to half 
an hour, twice a day, besides theif playing oc< 
ca.sionally to thei^friends, to shew their improve- 
ment. • 

From eight years and upward||^ the timje^f 
practise may be gradually increased, acco^ng 
to the leisure which learners hs^e betweenKheir 
other employments, an4 to the perseverance* 
which is found in them, till it comes to an hour, 
both in the morning and afternoon. But young 
ladie who learn music* only as an acconiplish- 
I 


ment, cannot be expected to exceed that lime of 
daily practice; though it would be improper tib 
prevent them to practise as much as they»Uke, 
if they wUh to become proficients in playing. 

Concerning the question noticed before, 
whether it is good for a learner to be long about 
the same pioce, or not ? it is certain, that as long 
as a person takes iastruction, his principal object 
is to improve, and to become perfect as soon as 
possible, though he also wishes to find as niacli 
enjoyment in it as he can. ^ 

It is therefore equally wrong, to indulge a 
learner wifh a great variety of pieces that are not 
calculated to produce a regulai improvement, or 
'to let him set%bout pieces which are yet too 
I difficult for him, and tl^hich, (i# he can over- 
I come them at all) reqifirc too long a time to be 
^earnt sufficiently perfect. And a j udicious master 
will be particularly careful in selecting for his 
pupil pieces, by which he can make a quirk and 
regular as well as entertaining progress, without 
bdng troubled too much with the same piece. 

* An occasional suggestion, which follows from 
the abq^e question is :-<-whether a learner may « 
be suffered to play by heart, or not ^ Concerning 
this it must b^bserved^that the capacity of re- 
nfembering a piece, so as to be able to play it 
by heart, ^hftWs ttao good qualities, vit. a*fiiie 
memory, and a true musical feeling. To tlLs-- 
courage such qualities entirely, would be cruel. 
But to prfvent their being misaj>j>liec1, by ne- 
glecting the playing from notes, in play i ug too 
m^ch fi'om memory, it is expedient to iiitrodii *e 
a new piece as soon as«the former one is suHU 
ciently practised, and thus to keep the learner’s 
attention constantly employed, which leaves no 
room for his dwelling too much upon former ex- 
ercises. 

The above are the outlines of a proper tne« 
Ihod, according to wttich the art of playing the 
piancbforte should be taught, or learnt, in gone- < 
ral. And we now proceed to the second piin- 
cipal object painted before, viz to thepcrjormunce 
In regard to this it must be observed, 
that there is a great difference between rm^e 
vulgar, and finished playing; between playii'g 
onl^ mechanically right, or with taste and fi t l- 
ing ; and betweiyi shining only in so^c trifles of 
f^ionable playing, or being an able and judi- 
#nous performer #11 general. These particulars 
therefore we shall ^till give some consideration.* 

Concerning the first, or tlie diff'^rence ^between 
mere vulgar and finished playing, it i^ certain 
that the same aittention should be ]>%tid to it as 
to what is better or worse in all the other 
■ branches^of a fine and polished education. For 
a clownish pronunciation, vulgar phrases, un- 
grammatical *senteiicc.s, and a scrawling hand, 

' would be thought very unbecoming in the sPeak* 

' N a I * • 
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ing and writing of a genteel person ; and the same 
impropriety would be found in a slovenly drcssi 
stamphig walk, and so forth. Ladies or gentlemen^ 
therefore, .should be as particular in the choice of 
the pieces they play, as they are in the books 
they read, in the pictures they hang up in their 
rooms, and in the quality and fashi<gA)f all that 
belongs to their wearing appa^pf . And their per- 
formance of them should be as neat, tasteful, and 
elegant, as every thing else about them. This, if 
it is stricliy attended to from the beginning, is 
not so diflicult as it may appear; and in the 
course of some time it becomes as natural as wiii- 
ing a neat hand. 

But it is nut enough to play onl^ mechanically 
right, though the pcrfurinaticc be ever so chan, 
distinct, and rapid, a perhon of taste and feeling 
in other respects, should also play with taste ..nd 
feeling. For to play without feeling, hwthe 
same effect as reading in a language we do ii.^t 
understand *, and though we may pronounce 
every word right and distinctly, it will make no tin- 
presssiuii on the hearer. Yet we may play with 


feeling and still without taste, as we shall endea- 
vour to shew on a future occasion. 

The last particular j^ointed out before, is, 
i difference between shining only in some trifles 
of fashionAle placing, and being an able and 
jjudicious^pCTiormer in aj^r^ spects. That fashion 
jpften insijts u]J)n tnflss, more than upon what 
is important, hrill bl allowed. Whttn, there- 
fore, a great performer introduces sometliing 
new, it becomes fashionable, though it consists 
only in trifles ; but the true art of playing will 
always remain indcpendeni of^sucli things, in a 
similar j^ianner as '^jic rules of eharmony will 
^probably nevdr be derived from ifie la^s of 
fashionable modul it*^n. 

Till two greatest and most celebrated professors 
of the piano- forte now in this country, are 
jlj. B. Cramer, and Mr. Woelfl, whose distin- 
guished merit is sufliciently known and acknow- 
ledgml ; and the only junior one we venture to 
inei)^ion iiwmecTiaiely after them, is Mr. George 
^ l^ollman, who has already been noticed at page 
Cl) 2 ^ our former Volume. 


ON PNEUMATICS. 

[Continued from 


ON THE ELASTICITY OF AIR. 

Air is compressible and elastic. It is com* 
pressible, because it inhy be made to occupy con- 
siderably less space than it naturally fills ; and 
elastic, because it possesses a certain spring which 
causes it to expand When the force that confuied 
It is removed. 

If a very small quantity of air be tied up in a 
, bladder, when it is held to the hre the s^des of 
the bladder will gradually diAieud, till it is coin- 
pletely inflated by the elastitiiy of the included 
air. From this, and other experiments it has 
been inferred, that fire is the cause of the elas- 
ticity of air. 

Tlie elastic power of air^may be demonstaited 
by many amusing experiments. If a bladder, 
containing a small quantity ofair, be placec^n- 
der a weight, and both be putj^under the rece^r 
«of an air pump, on exhausting the air out of 
the receiver, the small quantity pent up inche 
bladder will distend with such force, by its elas- 
ticity, *as to raise up the weights which are laid 
upon it. 

If a piece of thin bladder be tie^ over the 
mouth of a glass bason, whenMt is placed under 
the receiver, the air within the^|lass will begin 
to expand as 8O04 as tbat under ^he receiydf 


begins to be exhausted by the action of* the 
air pump, and t|ie bladder will p^c^clltly burst. • 
Those who have not a proper apparatus for 
making experiments of the preceding kin^may, 
by the humble flicans of a phia[ and smTilTtube, 
ora tobacco pipe^ produce a sufficient effect to 
satisfy themselves of the clasticiiy ofair. Vill a 
phia^ about hilt full of water, insert < ne crifi of 
the pipqin the flub|, aqd » •.* the other project 
about adi inch above the neck of ilie bottle ; then 
close up the pipe in the neck^with sealing wax, 
so that air may. not escape from the bottle. After 
the machine is completed, blow^tiongly through 
the tub^ and the elasticity of thelir, which is 
compressed in the upper part of the bottle, will so 
far overcome the resistance of the atmosphere or 
exterior air, as to force the water out of the pipe 
some inches in height, till the density of the 
interior and exterior air becomes equal. When 
the water is exhausted below the end of the pipe 
1b the bottle, ^t may be supplied by sucking the 
tiM with the Ins, and instantly stopping the aper- 
tur\pf the pipG|With the finger; then immerse 
the end in a bason of water, and when the finger 
is removed it will flow into the bottle. For a part 
of the air has been drawn out of the phial by the 
iips,ethstt which remains is less dense thaathd 
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exterior air, so that the pressure on the surhice 
of the water in the bason overcomes the resistance 
of^the rarified 'air within 0 ie bottle, and forces 
*tlie fluid up the pipe, till the gravities of the in- 
terior and exterior become equal. A»heat dis- 
tends the volume of air^ imposing a superior 
degree of elasticity, if the jdiial held near 
^ the Are, or qven warmed by the heat of the hand, 
this will increase the elastic lorce of the air, and 
cause a small discharge of water from the neck 
of the tube. 

All bodies contaiiT some prepOLtion of air, and 
it is continual) j^endeavourin^lo exert its elasti- 
city. Fruiis^nd vegetables have their pores Ailed 
with air. If a shrivelled ap|de be placed at the 
bottom of a vessel of water, and then covered 
with a receiver, on exhau'^ting the air from the 
latter, several streams of air will Usue from the 
apple, and increase in quantity as the cxha^stuiii 
of the receiver increase^. The apple, at the s»me 
time, will change its appearance; fopthcaioit 
contains being no longer confined by any external < 
pressure, will swell out its parts and fill up all the 
wrinkles, giving it the semblance of a fre^h 
gathered apple. If air be re admitted into the 
recipient, it will force back into the pores of the 
apple that whifh hSd escaped, ancl the distended 
parts of the apple will shrink, till it agaifi exl^its 
its former withered appearance An a,*^ie con- 
tains so much air, that were it*all to be giv^biit 
to the sio.mach at once, wherf this fruit is eaten, 
the C4)ats of the stomach would be distended till 
they burst. 

•In the doubling of the film at flic large end ofi 
an egg, there enclosed a small quantity of ai« 
Take laid egg, and mik<^a hole in t!ie 

smaller end, place«it with that end downwards in 
a wine-glass; then put b«th finder the receiver 
of an^air pump. On working the pump, the air 
in the upper jiait of the egg fecliqi less pre^ure 
from the atmokphoi eJ'WlH iJegin to dijfi^d by 
ii'i elasticity, and when the process of exhaustion 
is completed, withih the recipient^ it will force 
the whole contends of the egg through the hole 
at the bottom of the shell. On allowing the air 
to return to *1116 receiver, the parts of^ the egg 
will re-enter the shell. 

The operation of cupping commences with 
holding a small glass, resembUiig a bell^iu ! 
shape, over the flame of a lamp *or caudle, 
till the air withiiT the glass is so rarified that I 
scarcely any thing of it remains! The gla^s is thei^i 


applied to the part ajfi'ctcd, and a partial vacuuia 
having been produced m the fornaor by tbeactioA 
of the flame, the air under that part of thfi skill 
which the glass covers, K cling no lunger the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, exerts its spiing, and in 
so doing swells out the skin which confuics it. 
^The skin is^Jjen pierced with a lancet, and the 
operation ends. 

Fish have within them a small bladder of air, 
whicli they can contract or dilate at pleasure. 
By contracting it they become specificaWy heavier 
than water, and sink; by dilating it they become 
lighter, afid rise. This power, however, h lost 
when the pressure of the atmosphere on their 
bodies is remoAd ; for then the air rontained in 
this vessel exmls it :iiul*hefisii is con- 

strained to niount lothestiriacc. In pronfuf this, 
i|)ut a car]) into a vessel of water, tlu'ii jdacc the 
Vessel and its rontenrs under the receiver, ex- 
haust the air, and the carp will float on ih'* sur- 
face of the water withoiil tin jxiwer to descend ; 
for the exterior preMSuro being taken away by 
the action of the pump, the air within the (ilad- 
derof tilt fibh acquires such power of expansion^ 
that the animal cun no longer exei t a powei of cun- 
trj^ctiun, bu^ i<^onstrai.#d to icmain on the sur- 
face of thj^wan^r to its great pain. ^ ^ 

On the air^s siiscPptibility of being compress- 
ed, and its prodigious txpansion when the com- 
pressing fujjce is removed, depend the structure 
and uses of the air-gun. In this instrunif^nt a 
quantity of air is so condensed, that on the power 
wlvich confined it being taken away, the air by 
its elasticity, piojects a Bullet as far as it would 
be carried by gun-powder. 'IMiu si.nple^t con- 
structed air gun is formed like a common guti 
with a single barrel, and die condensed aii is 
contained in a brass ball that scicwson below the 
lock. The ball is fillpd with air by nv'ans of .1 
syringe, and is furnished with a slop-cock. The 
bulKtV made to fit the buircl very cxacly, and 
is rammed in like ibe ball of a nuiNkct. Fjch 
gun is furnished with two brass balls which are 
capable of containing air sufficient for twenty 
discharges. The gun is charged by turning rliQ 
cock, which fills a small chamber at the but end 
of tfie barrel with coifileiised air. By pulling the 
trigger a valve if ripened, when lhe%*oiidenscd 
ai>^ushes in behind the bullet, and drives it out 
#ith such viol(>ncB|is to force it through an oak, 
bo^rd, half an inch thick, and at the diatance of 
twenty-six yards. * 
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PALESTINE.; 

REFT of thy suns, amid thy foes fcirlorn, 

Mourn, widow'd queen, forgotten Sion, moifrn ! 
Is this thy^lace, sad city, this thy throne, 

Where the wild desert rears its craggy stvine? 
While suns unblest their angry lustre tlii)g, 

And way-worn pilgrims seek the scanty spring? 
Where now thy pomp, which krngs with envy 
view'd ?« 

Where now thy migftt, trhich all these kings 
subdu'd? ^ 

No martial myriads muster in thy gate; 

No supplbnt nations in thy temple wait; 

No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among, 
Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song : 
But lawla>s Might, and meagr;* Want Ts there, * 
^And the quick-darting eye of restless 
While cold Oblivion, 'mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dank wing beij^ ath tha^ivy slude. 

Ye guardian saints ! ye warrior sT>ns of heaveA, 
To whose high care J ^tate was ! 

O wont of old your nightly watch to keep, I 
A host of gods, on Sion’s towery sleep ! 

If e'er your secret footUeps linger still 
By Siloa’s fount, or Tabor’s echoing hill, 

If e’er your song on Salem’s glories dwell, ^ 
And mourn the captiv^land you lov'd so well; 
(For, ofi, 'tissaid, in ftedron's palmy vale 
Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale, 
And, blest as balmy dews that Hermon cheer, 
Melt in soft cadence on the pilgrim's car;) 
Forgive, blest spirits, if a theme so high 
Mock the weak notes of ihortal minstrelsy ; 
p Yet, might your aid this anxious brea >t in^irc 
With one faint spark of Milton’s seraph fire. 
Then should my Muse ascend with bolder flight. 
And wave her eagle-wing exulting in the light. 

* O happy once in heaven’s peculiar love, 
Delight of men below, and saints above \ 

Thro’ Salem, now, thqsj)oik:r’s ruffian hand • 

Has loos'd his hell-hounds o’er^thy wasted laud; 
Tho* weaK and whelm’d beneath the stormi of 
fate, .1 % 

<THy house is left unto thee desolate ; 

* i-faving been favoured with a private copy 
%if this hdmirahle Poem, it had. long been our in- 
tention to insert it in our Magazine ; many cir- 
cumstances, however, have delayed it, till at 
length it has been announced fur pu^ication in 
a Collection of the Oxford Pri^ Poems. Our 
Readers perhaps will not think It even now too 
late y they are therefore presented with it entire. 


^Tho’ thy proi/jJ sMAes in cumbrous ruin fall, 

And seas of sand o’erVop thy tnouMerinw wall ; 

Yot shall the Muse to Fancy’s arden*- view 
Each shadowy trace of faded pomp renew ? - 

And ds the seer on Pisgah's tppmost brow 
With glistening eye behidd the plain bdow, 

With prescient ari!<;.ir drank thc*scepted gale, 
And bade the opening glades of Canaan hail ; 
Hr*r eagle i‘\o sh sll rc.in tho prospect wide. 

From Carniel’> clitP^ to Almotdii.i’i tide ; 

The fll*ity ttie cediir-uit'ti d liill, ^ . 

The liquid health of smooth Ar!ejii’> rifl; 

The v.'here, by the watch-fire's evening 

* hidze, , 

Thf* robber rims, or the hermit prays ; 

where the tempest rives the hoary stone. 

The wintry top of giant Lebanon. 

Fierce, hardy, proud, m conscious freedom 
bold, 

Those ''toiniy scats the warrior^ Dr uses hold ; 

From Noynan^lood their lofty line they trace, 
Th^lioji courage proves their generous race. 
Thry, Otlly they, while all around them kneel 
In sullon homage the Thracian steel, 

Teach ihoir pale despot’s waning moon to fear 
The patriot terrors of the momitain .spear, ’ 

Yes, valoroi^ chiefs, while yet your sahrvs 
shine. 

The native guard of feeble Palestine, 

O ever thiiR, bf no vain boast c^Unmy'd,' 

Defend the binhi^ght of the cedar shade ! 

What tho' rn more for you the conscious-'gale 
Swglls the white bosom of the Tyrian sail ; 

Tiio’ n^w no^nortvypiy marLs unfold 

Stdorii!ui dyes and Lusitanian golif ; 

Tho* not for you the pale an j sickly slave 
Forgets the light in Ophir’s wealthy cave ; 

Yet your’s the lot, in proud cofltentment ble"t. 
Where i:hecrful labour leads to traisquii rest. 

No robber rage the ripening harvest knows ; 

And unrestrain’d the generous vintage flows : 

Nor less your sons to manliest deeds aspire, 

ArfQ Asia’simountains glow with Spartan fire. 

So when, deep sinking in the rosy main, 

The western Suneforsakes the Syrian Plain, 

^is watery r3;vs refraefed lustre shed, 

ALd pour thtf r latest light on Carmel’s head, 
let shines ^your praise, amid surrounding 
gloom, <• 

As the lone lamp that trembles in the tomb : 
For, few the souls that spurn a tyrant’s chain. 
And small the bounds of freedom's scanty reign. 
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As the poor fintcast on the cheerless wild, 
Arabia^ parent, clasped her fainting child; 

And wanderM near the roof no more her home, 
•^KcHbid to linger, yet afraid lo roam : ' \ 

My sorrowing Fancy quits the happier height. 
And southward throws hqr half-averterrsight. 

For sad the scenes Judsea':! plains disclose) 

A dreary waste of undistingihahed j^oesr* 

• See War uihir'd his crimson *^101008 spread. 

And foul Revenge that tramples on the dead ! 

Lu, where from far the guarded fountains shine, 
Thy tents, Nebaiot^j, rise, andKedar, thine; 

*Tis your's the boast to mark the stranger's way, 
And spur yqur Aeadlong chafers on the prey. 

Or rouse your nightly numbers from afar, 

And on the hamlet pour the •raste of war ; 

Nor spare the hoary head, nor bid your eye 
4 l<^ere the sacred smile of infancy. . 

Such now the clans, whose fiery coursers feed 
Where waves on Kishon's bank the whispering 
reed ; , * ♦ 

And their's the soil, where, curling to*the ski^s, 
Smokes on Gerizim's mount Samaria's sacrifice. * 
While Israel’s sons, by scorpion curses driven, 
Outcasts of earth, and reprobate of heaven. 
Through the wide world in hepelcss exile stray. 
Remorse and 'lhame so|^ comrades of their way, 
In dumb despbir tTieir country's. Wrongs behold. 
And, dead to glory, only burn for gol^. ^ 

O Thou, their Guide, thc;r Father, their 
Lord, ^ 

Lov'd for thy mercies, for thy power ador'd ! 

If al*thy name the waves forgot their force. 

And refluent Jordan sought his trembling source; 
If at thy name like sheep the mountains fled, • 
And haughty Sirion bow’d his marble head;— • 
To Isfa^f s woes a pitying ear incMne, 

And raise from earth thy long-neglected vine ! 
Pier rifled fruits behold the heathen bear, 
And.^vild wood boars her mangled clusters tear. 
Was it for this sh^stretc h\jj ^er opled rei^ 
From far F.upNratcs toThfv^stern main b 
For this, o’er nian^ a hill her^boughs she threw, 
And her wide arms like goodly cedars grew ? 

For this, proud P^oin slept beneath her shade. 
And o'er th'^Arabian deep her branches play'd ? 

O feeble boast of transitory power ! * 

Vain, fruitless trust of Judah's happier hour ! 

Not such their hope, when through the parted 
main . 

The cloudy wonc^er led the warrior train : 

Not such their hope, when thr|>’ the fields of night 
The torch, of heaven diffu-sed its fiyndly light : ^ 
Not, when fierce Conquest urg'd me onward wlr. 
And hurl'd stern Canaan from hii iron car 
Nor, when five monarchsjed lo^Jibcon’s fight, 1 
In rude array, the harness'd Amorite: | 

Yes— in that hour, by mortal accents stay'd, | 
Tli« lingering Suu hU fier^ wheels delay'd^ | 


The moon, obedient, trembled at the sound. 
Curb'd her pale car,«and check'd her mazy round! 

Let Sinai tell— for she beheld his might, * 
And God’s own darkness veil'd her conscious 
height ; 

(He, cherub borne, upon the whirlwind rode. 

And the red mountain like a furnace glow’d :) 

I Let Sinai tSb— bu^ who shall dare recite 
His praise, his powift, eternal, infinite r— 
Aw<i-struck I cease ; nor bid my strains aspire. 

Or serve his altar with iinhallow'd fire. 

Such were the cares that watch’d o^er Israel's 
fdt^. 

And such the glories of their infant state. 

Triumphantjrace; and did your power decay ? 
Fail’d the bright promise of your^early day ? 

No ; — by that sword, which, red with heathen 
gore, 

^A giant spoil, the stripling champion bore; 

By him, the chief to farthest India known. 

The mighty master of the ivory throne; 

In heaven’s own strength, high towering o'er her 
• foes, 

Victorious Sulcin’s lion banner rose : 

Before ifcriuotstool prostrate nations lay, • * 
And vassal tyr^ts crouch’d beneath her sway, 
-*>And he, th^warrior sfge, whose restless mind 
Througtiwia(ip‘e’s mazes wander’d uncoqjfinjjl ; 
Who every bird, and beast, and insect knew, 

And spake of every plant that quaffs the dew ; 

To him wqfc known— so Hagar's offspring toll— 
The powerful sigil and the starry spell; 

The midnight call, hell’s shadowy legions dread, 
Alid sounds that burst the slumbers of the dead. 
Hence all his might; for Who could the<||e oppose? 
And Tadmor thus, and Syrian Balbec rose. 

Yet e’en the works of toiling Genii fall, 

And vain was F.stakhar’s enchanted wall. 

Ill frantic converse with tlie mournful wind, 
There oft the houself^s Saiiton rests reclin’d ; . 
Strange shapes he views, and drinks with wonder^ 
ears 

The voices of the dead, and songs of other years. 

Such the faint echo of departed praise. 

Still sound Arabia’s legendary lay.s ; ^ 

And thus their fabling bards delight to tell 
Hc^ lovely were thy tents, O Israel ! 

For thee hi.^ ivoryload Behemoili bore. 

And far Sofula item’d with golden or% ; 

T»^ineall the Arts that wait on weal h’s increase, 
t>r bask and wanflgi in the beam of peace. 

"^hen Tyber slept beneath the cypress gloom, 
'And silence held the I./icly woods of Refine ; 

Or ere to Greecq the builder’s skill was known. 
Of the light chissel brush’d the Parian stone; 

Yet here fair Science nurs’d her infant fire, 

Fann’d by the ar»ist aid of friendly Tyre. 

Then tower’d^he pahcc, then in awful state 
The Temple itar'd its cverhdtii'g gate, ^ 
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Ko workman steel, no ponderous axes rung; 
Like some tall palm the noiShless fabric sprung. 
Majestic ulence !•— then ihe harp awoke, 

Hie cymbal clang'd, the deep- voic'd trumpet 
spoke; 

And Salem spread her suppliant arms abroad, 
Ey’4 the descending flame, and ble^'d the pre- 
sent God. , *• 

Nor shrunk she then, whih, raging deep and 
loud, • 

Beat o’er Jer soul the billows of the proud. 

EVn they who, dragg'd to Shinar's fiery sand, 
Till'd with reluctant strength the stranger’s land; 
Who sadly told the slow-revolving years, 

And steep'd the captive's bitter b«(*ad with tears; 
Yet oft their hearts with kindling ho;ies would 
bum, * • 

Their destin'd triumphs, and their glad return : ^ 
And rheir sad lyre«, which, silent and unstrung, 
In mournful ranks on Babel's willows hung, 
Would oft awake to chaunt their future fame,' 
4|id from the skies their lingering Saviour claim. 
His promis'd aid could every fear controul ; • 

^ This nerv'd the warrior’s arm, this stjel'd the 
• martyr's soul ! 

Nor vain their hope : -^bright Iw^ming through 
the sky, ^ 

Barit Wi full blaze the Dgy-spring^from on 
high; 

Earth's utmost isles exulted at the sight. 

And crowding nations drmk the orieift light. 

Lo, star led chiefs Assyrian odours bring, 

And bending Magi seek their infant king ! 
Mark'd ve, where, hovejing o'er his radiant head, 
The dove's white win{|& celestial glory shed ? 
Daughter of Sion ! virgin queen ! rejoice ! 

Cbp the glad hand, and lift th' exulting voice! 
He comcv, — but not in regal splendour drest. 

The haughty diiidem, the Tyrian vest j 
Nut arm'd iti flame, all gl(frious from afar, 

• Of hosts the chieftain, and the lord of war^ 
Afessiah comes : let furious discord cease ; 

Be peace on earth before the Prince of Peace ! 
Disease and anguish feel his blest controul, 

Alid howling fiends release the tortur'd soul ; 

The beams of gladness hell’s dark caves illume. 
And Mercy broods above thp distant gloom. ^ 
Thou palsied earth, with noonday nigkt o'er- 
spr&d ! ' 

Thou sicitening sun, so darkj^so deep, soreJ^, 
dfe hovering ghosts, thatthroiig the starless air. 
Why sljakes the earth ? why Jad^i the light ? de- 
clare ! 

Are thoie his limbs, with ruthless scourges torn? 
His brows, all bleeding wUh thetwhted thorn?' 
His the pale form, the meek forgiving aye 
Rais'd from the cross in patient agQpy ? 

—Be dark, tlioii sun,— thou nopuj^y night arise. 
And hide, oh hide the dreadful sacrifice ! 


Ye faithful few by bold affection led, 

Who round the Saviour's cross your sorrows shed. 
Not for his sake your tearful vigils keep 
Weep for your country, for your children wei^ ! r 
— Venge^ce ! thy fiery wing their race pursu'd ; 
Tliy thirsty poninfd blush’d with infant blood. 
Rous'd^ thy^can,and^aniing still for game, 

* The bid! of war, Latian eagle came. 

Then Judah rag’d, belov'd of heaven no more, 
With steamy carnage dr ink and social gore : 

He saw his sons by dubious slaughter fall. 

And war without, and deathrwithin the wall. 
Wide-wasting Plague, gaunt Famine, mad De- 
spair, • • 

And dire Debate, and clamorous Strife wns there : 
Love, strong as DAth, retain'd his might no 
more, ’ ^ 

And the pale parent drank her children’s gore. ' 
Yet they, who wont to roam th' ensanguin'd 
^ * Plaip, 

Arui spuri^with fell delight their kindred slain ; 
E’en they, when, high above the dusty flight. 
Their burning Temple rose in lurid light. 

To their loved altars paid a parting groan. 

And in their country's woes forgot their own. 

As 'mid the cedar courts, and gates of gold. 
The trampled ranks in nflry c^wna^e roll’d ; 

To wve their T^emple every hanc\ essay’d, 
AnJKvitb cold fingers grasp’d the feeble blade ; 

! Thiwvrgif their tornweins reviving fury ran. 

And life’s last anget warm'd Uie dying rfian. 

But heavier far the fetter’d captive's doom ! 

To glut with sighs the iron ear of Rome : 

To Svvcll, slow facing by the car’s tall side, 

Xhe stoic tyrant's philosophic pride : 

To flesh the lion’s ravenous jaws, or fegl^ . 

The sportive fury of the fencerjs steel; 

Or pant, deep plMig'd beneath the sultry mine, 
l*qr the light gales of balmy Palestine. 

fruitfd now no more,— an empty coast. 
She monrn’d her h^ glories lost ; 

In her wide streets the lonely raven bred. 

There bark’d the i^i>lf,and dke hyaenas fed. 

Yet midst her towery fanes, in ruin laid, 

Tl'he pilgrim saint his murmuring vcspers'paid 
'Twis h«s to climb the tufted rocks," and rove ^ 
The chequer'd twilight of the olive grove; 

'Twas his to bend beneath the sacred gloom. 

And wear with many a ki-s Messiah's tomb : 
Wlfile forms celestial fill'd his tranced eye. 

The day-light dreams of pensife piety, 

O'er hUetUl breast^ tearful fervour atole, 

softer sorrows charm'd the mourner’s soul, 
lives thAe one, who mocks his artless zeal ? 
ToAproud to worship, and too wise lo feel ? 

Be his the soul with wUlry Reason blest, 

ThedutK, lethargic sovereign of the breast! 

Be his the^lfe that creeps in dead repose. 

No jwy that sparkles, ^.nd no tear that flows ! 
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Far other they who rear’d yon pompous shrine^ 
And bade the rock with Parian marble bhinc. 

• Tlt^ hailowM Peace renew’d her wealthy reign^ 
!rhen altars smok'd, and Sion smil'd again. 

There sculptur’d gold and costl| gems ^ereseen, 
And all the bounties of the British queen.; 

There barbarous kings their sandal’d nations led, , 
•And stceUcljd champions bow'd the'erested head, 
There, when her fiery race the desert pour'd. 

And pale Byzantium fear'd^edina's sword, 
When coward Asia shook ii^rembling woe, 

And bent appall'd bclfore the^ctrian bow ; 

From the moist Regions of tly western star 
The wandering hermit wak'd the storm of war. 
Their limbs all iron, and ihe'^souls all flame, 

A countless host, the red^cross w<irriorscame : 

hoary priests the sacicd combat wage, 

And clothe in steel the palsied arm of age ; 

While beardless youths and tender maids afvume 
The weighty morion and the gljncinjfplum*^^ 

In bashful pride the warrior virgins wield • 
The ponderous falchion, and the sun>likc shield,. 
And start to see their armour's iron gleam 
Dance with blue lustre \i Tabaria’s stream. 

The blood-red banner floating o'er their van, 
All madly blithe the mipglcd myriads ran : 
Impatient Detth Ifeheld his destia'd food. 

And hovering vultures snuiPdthe scent of blood. 

Not such the n timbers nor^the host so dread 
By northern Brenn, or Scythian Timur led, 

Nor such the heart-inspiring zeal that bore 
United Greece to Phrygia’s reedy shore ! 

There Gaul's proud knights with boastful mien 
advance. 

Form the long line, and shake the cornel lance^; 
Here, link'd with Thrace, in ilose battalions 
stand * ^ 

Ausosia's sons, a soft inglorious band ; 

Thcr^ Al^e steri^ Norman joins the Austrian train. 
And the dark triGbs of late-rev.ving Spyn ;* 

Here in black flies, advancing firm and slrAnr, 
Victorious Albion twangs the«deadly bow 
Albion, -»siill prompt the captive's-wrong to aid, 
And wield in freedom's cause the freeman's ge- 
neroi^s blade ! ^ 

Yet sainted spirits of the warrior deed, 

Whose giant force Britannia's armies led ! 

Whose bickering falchions, foremost in the 
fight, ^ • 

Still pour'd confitfion on the Soldan’s might ; 
Lords of the biting axe and begmy spear, 

Wide conquering Edward, lion Richard hear ! * 
At Albion's call your crested pride resume, 

And burst the marble slumbers of the tomb ! 
Your sons behold, in arms, in heart the same. 

To Salem still their generous aid supply. 

And pluck the palm of Syrian chivalry ! 

When he, from towery Malta’s yielding^sle. 
And the green waters of reluctant Nile, 
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Ih' Apostate chief,— *£[001 Misraim's subject 
shore • 

To Acre’s walls his ttophied banners bore ;• 
When the pale desert mark'd his proud array, 
And Desolation hop'd an ampler sway ; 

What hero then triumphant Gaul dismay'd ? 

, What arm fq{)cU'd the victor Renegade ? 
Britannia’s champk)*i !— bath’d in hostile blood. 
High on the breach the dauntless Seaman stood t 
Admiring Asia saw th* unequal fight,-— 

E'en the pale crescent bless'd tlie ^fihrisiiaii’s 
might. 

Oh day ofheath I Oh thirst, beyond contioul, 
^Of crimson conquest in th' Invader's soul ! 

The slain, yet warm, by social foot.steps trod. 
O’er the red moat supplied apantfligroad ; 

O'er the red moat our conquering thunders flew, 
l\nd loftier still the grisly rampire grew. 

While proudly glow'd above the rescu'd tower 
The wavv cross that mark'd Britannia's power. 

Yet still destruction sweeps the lonely plain, 
^nd heroes lift the generous sword in vain. 

Still o'er her sky the clouds of anger roll, 
j And Gol's revenge hangs heavy on her soul, 
j Yet shall she rise but not by war restor’d, 
i Hot built in murder,— q)lantcd by the sword. 

I Yes, Salem,^ thou shall rise : thy Father’s, aid 
I Shall heal the wouhd his chastening hand^has 
I made ; 

' Shall judgg the proud oppressor’s ruthless sway, 

; And burst his brazen bonds, and cast his cords 
away. 

j Then on your tops shall deathless verdure spring, 

: Break forth, ye niouiiUihs, and yc vallies, sing 1 
I No more your thirsty rocks shall frown forlorn, 
j The unbeliever’s jest, the heathen's scorn ; 

The sultry sands ->hall tenfold harvests yield. 

And a new Eden deck the thorny field. 

E’en now perhaps, wyJc waving o’er the land. 
The mighty Angel lifts his golden wand ; 

Cour& the bright vision of descending power. 
Tells every gate, and measures every tower j 
And chides the lardy seals that yet detain 
Thy Lion, Judah, from his destin’d leign. ^ 
And who is lie? the vast, the awful lorni ? 
Gi^ with the whiilwind, sandal’d with the storm ? 
A western cloud arofind his limb» is spread. 

His crown a rainflow, and a sun hi*, head. 

To highest heaven he lifts liU kingly hand, ^ 

*And ire.ids atonc^thc ocean and the land; ^ 
/^\ hark ! his voice amid the thundei’.Jrojir, 
His dreadful voice, that time shall be no<iiore ! 

Lo 1 cherub hands the gohlen courts .prepare, 
Lo ! thrones arc set, and every saint is there; 
Earth’s qtmost bounds confess their awful sway. 
The mountains worship, and the isles obey ; 

Nor sun, nor^ moon they need,— nor day, nor 
night ;— 

God Is their temple, 9nd the bmb their light ; 

- O 
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And sliall not I'^raePs sons ^xufiiiig come, 
i I Jill the glad beam, and claim their ancient 
• home ? 

On David's throne shall David's offspring reign, 
And the dry bones be warm with life again. 
Hark ! white rob’d crowds the deep hosannas 
rai.*.e, / 

And the hoarse flood repeat^the sound of praise^ 


1 Ten thousand harps .iltune the mystic song, 

! Ten thousand thousand saints the strain pro- 

I long; t • 

Worthy the Lamb! omnipotent to save, 

! Who died, who lives, triumpliaiit o'er the 
, grave I” 

r • REGINALD IIEBER, 


RETROSPECT OF POLITICS 

FOR FEBRUARY, 180 r. 


THE fnyign newi of the last month con- 
vsfs of little else than ct«itridictory reports from 
the seat of war. For many days it was believed 
that the Russians had utterly defeated the armj 
%d‘ Napoleon, and that the French were retreat- 
ing homewards : the authoiiiy of these reports 
vras mostly contained in piivatc letters, and the 
delusion was too agreeable not to he cherished 
ill a manner which precluded a lair examination i 
iof the circumstances. At length, however, al! 
doubt has been cleared up on this subject, — The 
Russians, in having reficdled a desperate attafck 
mzi^e v.pon them, may at least Jay <'^im ton 
greater success than the French who were foiled 
in their enterpriiie; but as the former have not 
tliouglit it prudent to advance, or br'iig on a ge- 
neral battle, the situation of tlie latter cannot be 
said to he much deteriorated. — In a word, the 
armies are mostly in the same positions wliich 
they ocf upieil six we^ks ago. | 

The most important domestic intelligence of 
the month, is the formal abolition of the Slave 
Trade by the House of Lords. | 

The next is the system of li nance, of which we 
shall give a short explanation. { 

1. The required for our annual expen- j 
diture, (exclusive of course of iho interest of the 
National Debt, as charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund) is taken by the Miiiistor at jCJ2,000,000 
j|^e estimates the annual produce of 

' the war taxes at 20,000,000 

There remains, therefore, to be raised — ^ — 

annually 12,000,000 

2. ThisT2,000,000 he proposes to raise by an 
annual loan to that amount, the interest to be pai(l 
from fhc war taxes. Twelv. hundred thousand 
poun(|i is to be taken from the produce of ^he 
war taxes for this,— of which six hundred thou- 
sand is ‘lo pay the interest of the Loan, and six 
hundred thousand to contribute a fund for its re- 
demption. By the operation of contpouiid in- 
terest the Minister calculates that this Sinking 
Fund will redeem the Loan in foif^'teen years 

3. Twelve hundred thousand pounds being 
thus uken from the produce of the war taxes, one 


of the chief branc' es of the Ways and Ateans 
for the support of the current expenditure, it 
will be necessary to supply this deficiency. For 
this purpose, the Minister intends to have re- 
course to a Supplementary Loan to the amount 
of l.ie deficiency . The interest of this Loan, 
j in the first year, will not reach 60,0001. In the 
j second, the Loan being 2,400,0001. the interest 
; will be proportionate. In the third year, it will 
I proceed in the usual ratio. — This interest, in the 
j process of his plan, the Minister calculates to 
I supply by the expected increased produciivenes; 
of the pr^ent taxes. For the first seven years, 
it will be supplied by the annuities which are 
now falling in, and which, of course, relieve so 
much of the present revenue as is now cmiiloyed 
to jiay them. For seven years, therefore, no 
further taxes will be required upon this head. 

This process of borrowing 12,000,0001. 
annually, and taking 1 ,200,0001. annually from 
the war taxes for its interest and Sinking Fund, 
is to be continued during fourteen years, in which 
time the whole produce of the war taxes, 
20,000,0001. will be pleilged, 

6. At the end of the Uth yqgri:. 

Fund of the first Loan will rfave redeemed that 
particular Loan, and of course have relieved the 
one million two hundred^ thousand pounds, 
hitherto employed as its interest and Sinking 
Fund. The former process is then to be con- 
tinued. . Twelve millions are to be borrowed oii 
the pledge of part of the war taxes, relieved by 
the extinction of an expiring and liquidate<l 
Loan. And the deficiency of the war taxes is to 
be supplied in the same manner, as in the fust 
fourteen years, namely, by a .Supplemental Loan. 

7. Should Peace return in the lapse of any of 
these year>, the sum required for the Peaco 
Establishment IS estimated so low, that the Mi- 
nister has pledged himself that the war taxes shall 
be removed in the moment in which Peace shall 
be declared. 

We cannot here but observe, that this appears 
to us *he most doubtful part of the new system^ 
and that which has been Uast explained. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR FEBRUART. 


KING’S TflEATKF.. * 

• 

On Tuesday, February .3,a.ue\v Comic Opera, 
in on--* acr, w^s j at this liiVatre, called 

r .is^arsiKn, Althf iigli ilio Opera is 
usaaily -u'.po cd i.» be merely a vehicle fur music, 
yot »hc torv of tlU'» siiort [nVe is no means 
'wiibouL i iierrs . TIfr •Jcene \ soppo-^ed to be 
in the iic.gli')i)urli^<id of Sevill?, and JtnOerfo is 
the cjp <111 of*a t .rmidable banditti in an adjoin- 
ing fur*s*. Astoljoy who is fiJie lover of the 
daughter of leacU liis Midlers to the at- 

tack the robocis. Lisetia^ hi^ mistress, follows 
]iii/i,aiid /alls iii'O tlic pow'*r of the robbers, but 
is rescued by her lover. When Jio6<?i/o and ^his 
gang arc brought in chains to the palace ^f 
Alberht^ Hiihorlo is divcovered to be Tiis sfm, and 
Ludla ii united to Asioljo. AlheHo is conse- 
quenrly reconciled to both his children, and the^ 
robbers are pardoned. Fajolto^ a servant that 
follows Ltsfdtu 111 lier elopement, affords a consi- 
derable degree of entertainment by his terrors at 
meelnig the robbers. % * , 

The music of this Opera is by Trento, And has 
•oii-'iderable merir. N.ildi, in the chancter of 
JtoberlOf both acted and sung ^xtreinelv well. 
Siboiii and Signora Perini were* also much ap- 
jdaiuh dj^aiid one of their duets was loudly en- 
cored. Kuvcdinu supported the comic part of 
Fagotto with considerable humour as*weil as mu- 
sical abilities. At the close of the piece there 
■was, however, some disapprobation, expressed, 
which we conceive t* have been principally oc- 
casioned by the length of the act. ^\s the Opera 
was perfotraed, it was certainly long for a single 
act. "-S'-*- • 

Tile Serious Opgra, Iji Semiramidcy or ral’fer 
the magical attiaction of Madame Catalani,drcw 
on Saturday night, tl^e 14th, the cpistomary 
throng, atid afforded the customary banquet of 
delight and wcider. The boxes, indeed, were 
not quite so full,* nor the attendance in tlTcm, 
quite so early, as we understand them to have 
been on former occasions ; but the pit was full to 
overflowing, half an hour be'fore the rising of the^ 
curtain; and the perfornunce of the sole indi- 
vuludl who can be re^rded as any object of at- 
traction ill this Opera, was such asTully to juhify 
the curiosity she has inspired. 

In reviewing the merits of this performer, it 
natural to draw some comparison in one's mind, 
from the recollection of recent examples of ope- 
ratical excellence. In this point of view Billiiig- 
tim and Grass) ni are the singers that come into 
most immediate contact with Cataljiii 3 and, in || 


j the opinion of inanv, we under^qind, the former 
i of these is regarded as a siKCjs^ful, and evt'ii a til- 
*Umphant riva?. 

We shall not deny to Mrs, Bdliiigton, the 
prais«S*of unequalled brilliancy of voice and exe- 
cution ; and if the feelings of patriot pariuilny 
could interfere with such u question, we should, 
perhap”!, be us forward as any of our cotenipora- 
ries, to exult, that even in the mere seiiMial ac- 
complishments iff the o[>era, an Fn^/ish per- 
former can maintain a successful* competition 
with the most idolized proficients of the school 
Italy, But justice obliges us to declare, that 
if in this brilliancy (of which Catalani is not de- 
ficient), Mrs. Hillington remains unequalled, yet 
this is the only particular in which the conijieti- 
tion can be at all siisiained. As an actress, Mrs. 
liiliington cannot even be named ; and, for our 
own parts, ^ we confess, that in every thing dra- 
matic, oiir eyes expect their gratification as well 
as uurcars; and that the yital deficiency of our 
country-woman, in all that relates to the deco, 
rums and viHsi/ffilitude of the scene, occasioned 
us to regard even Giassini as her successful 
rival. 

To confine ourselves, however, for the present, 
to the mere comparison of powers of voice; we 
raust^dmlt, that wc have never before witnessed 
such an assemblage of various excellence,^ such 
^richness of lone or priniiiivc melody — such com- 
pass in the scale, such complete command of all 
the intermediate notes and intervals, such power 
of minute gradation, and of abrupt and rapid 
transition, such variety of iliose expressive mo- 
dulations, which (without interfering with, or 
abso]utely*dcpcnding upon, the mere hunnoiiic 
arrangement of the notes), render llie intona- 
lions completely descriptive of all the variel es of 
sentiment and feeling; in short, such range of 
voice, such exquisitiveiicss of tone, such pathos, 
and such judgment, we have never known unLicd 
ill one individual. « 

If, upon these grounds, wc arc disposed fo 
prefer Catalani lu Billington, it will easily be 
supi^sed that we ha*v.p groundi enough fo^ a 
like preference over the other compciilor, wIk^iii 
wis have mentioned. Grassim had pathos in- 
deed, both of voice .and d( portmcnl : but A'.it* 
was alw&ys pathetic ; and, in many parts of licr 
respective characters, which required very dif- 
ferent expressions, could neither divest hervoue, 
her looks, nor her ^ction, of that air of affliriion 
or melancholy dignfty, which she so finely per- 
sonified. She was, indeed, a fine actress ; bin if, 

O 
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in some particuluis, she surpassed Catalani in 
•this point of view, there are more, we think, in 
whi£h Catalani surpasses her. The dramatic 
powers of this latter are certainly much more 
varied, if not more impressive. 

One thing, indeed, detracts, in a considerable 
degree, from the dramatic excellence of this ac* 
tress— we mean that sort pf halj^-c^nxiilske an ^ 
hal/-affi‘cied smile^ which, in the more difficult 
parts of her songs, perpetually obtrudes *itseU ; 
even wlnsre the sentiment requires, and her voice 
is imparting, expressions of the most exquisite 
pathos and distress. • 

Two other particulars in the manner and ma- 
nagement of this singer, descfve particular nV 
tice, and clifim our most unequivocal approba- 
tion, namely, the peculiar address with which, 
by the tension of the mouth, and the mintjfe, 
but decisive action of the upper lip, she contrives 
still further to vary the modided tones of the 
larynx and internal organs, and occasionally to 
impart to particular notes, a sort of expressive 
and pathetic tremor ; and the judgment by whTch 
^ she prevents the too rapid distent iun^and conse- 
quent labour of the chest, by suddenly closing 
the mouth, either by ^neans of the lips or of the 
contact of the tongue and teeth, during the 
jjauses, or rests, after particulSrlt^cxhausiiiig 
effiorts. This practice (so contrary to vulgar ap- 
prehension), which we recommend particularly, 
lint only to singers but to actors^also, both for 
their own convenience, and for the sake of cer- 
tain obvious effects, first struck our no)Jcc in 
Madame Grassini, j^rho (probably from superior 
necessity for husbanding her physical powers,), 
carried it to a much greater extent. 

To reason upon this topic would lead us into 
some long, though curious details; and wo have 
already extended this article to an exorbitant 
length, 

DRURY-LANE. 

TUE ASSIGNATfON, 

Under this title a new play was produced on 
Wednesday, January 28. It is attributed to 
Miss Lee, author of The Chapter of Accidents^ 
a comedy which has k/;pt possession, of Cue stage 
upwards of twenty years. , 

The characters of Jacob Oatokey and Bridget 
have been the materials #'.ipon which our^nost 
popular dramatists have i^orked, but wlthouta|>- 
pr/ aching to the originals; and the raoreScriops 
par^s of this Comedy have been the source of 
pillage and imitation with^as little success. 

The plot of this piece was meagre and com- 
mon-place. It consi!>ted of four^ parts, which 
had no connection with each other, and not the 
least claim to novelty or intefest in themselves. 
Eur examplci SirlJarry^ a gay young rake, who 


had married an Italian Marchioness, runs away 
from his wife, and falls in love with a senti* 
mental young lady, who is attached to another.' 
The Marchioness puts herself into breeches| and* 
follows Jicr husband to England. It is this fpolish 
disguise which^puts the plot in motion. The 
young lady, the object of Sir Harry's attentions, 
happens to be the friend of his wife, and produces 
a re union, by making an Assignhtion with SB 
Harry y and surprising him with his Lady. The 
Banonct repents, ^d the Lady is satisfied. 

This is the leyiing fer^ure of the plot; the 
other under stofes are equally trite and unna- 
tural:— A youn^Lady,of imfnergJc fortune, and 
great accompliahments, discloses her lowo for her 
guardian to his fsT e ; though the guardian is a man 
of fifty, a stiff old Peer, dressed in the Windsor 
uniform, and a star. Somervillcy Uie n.itu?iil £on 
of this Peer, falls in love with a sentimental 
Mu>s, of^thc name of Emmoy whom, in the usual 
sfyle o4 romance, he prefers to TMdy Laura and 
Tier wealth; and an old widow, who apes youth, 
and whose vanity is to be taught tp ride, to sing, 
and dance, like a boarding-school girl, is thrown 
in, together with a Tlrunkcn Admiral, as make,.* ^ 
weights to thesb foolish plots. 

That all these elcim^ncs Ij^ave long been floating 
in the^ atmosphere of a circulating library wc 
scarcely need tell our readers. There is nothing 
which can make the least pretension to invention 9 ^ 
in either of the stories, and, the wor^t of it is, there 
is neither grace nor skill in the combination. ^ 

The general character of this play was* a sickly ’ 
sentiment, pedantic humour, virtue out of 
place, common situations most ungracefully 
placed upon stilts, and absolutely nothing of life 
1 and manners. , 

I The patieia''e of the audience was exhausted in 
the second act; and though the play, by ihedcx- 
! lerity of Wroughton, wa^njj^V'''’d be heard 
; oul,»it was unanimously dismissed at the close. • 

On Tuesday, February 3, a n"w Dance, com-, 
posed by Mr. D'£gvillc,^nd entitled Emily ; or, 

• Juvenile tndiscretiony was performed at this ihc- 
; atre, between the Opera aftd Afterpiece, for the 
^ firstitiine. The pantomime outline of this baga^ 
telle is partly borrowed from Fielding's farce of 
The Virgin Unmask'ily with alterations, to give it 
an appearance of novelty. It was supported 
^with much grace and agility by Joubert, Mont- 
I gomery, Mrs. Sharp, Miss<7ayton,and the whole 
I Corps de BalUt of the house, and graced with 
I some elegant decorations. But, perhaps, tho 
I chief attraction was Mademoiselle Paiisot, who 
introduced a pas seal. The Ballet itself, of two 
acts, was however so tediously long, occupying 
an hour and a half in the representation, that 
the audience was tired and disgusted before tbp 
(all of the curtain, 
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ESPLAt\TION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 
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ENGLISH COSTjpME. 

No. 1.— Walking Dress. 

•A PolUh Robe of purple velvet, flowing open 
in front, romicled gradually from the bottom to- 
wardM the lapjiels, wliicli arc continued across 
the shoulder, and finished in rcgitlar poinis^^n 
the back. A chemisette of the same, with high 
full collar; the whole trimmed entirely rMiiiid 
with the red fox, mole, leopard spot, or grey 
squirrel. A rich cord andT tassel fa'jtened in the 
centre of the back, which occasionally confines 
the robe. The baeje and skirt cut in one ; and 
the sleeve nearly to fit the arm. *Polj^h cap of 
the same material, trimmed round the edge, and 
across tlie crown, with corrcs>pondcnt skin ; a 
cord and tassels suspended in irregular lengths 
• from ^the right side of the crown, York tan 
gloves; and primrose, or purple shoes. 

a 

No. 2.— An Evening Dress, 

• 

A round train dress of soft white satin, but- 
toned simply dowi^ the left side;*the back very 
low, and quite pl.iii]. High, anil double puffed 
sleevesj with wrap fremt. Military sash of cob- 
web ,‘'r;[;d)joidered in gold spots, ejm- 

nicncing from the back of the right shoulder, 
crossing the waist behind, and passing uticAir the 
right side of the bi^om, gathered into a pearl 
brooch at the oppocite corner, and fldwing within 
a quarter of a yard*to the bottom of the dress, 
where it is finished with a rich gold tasseU Hair 
turned up in the Grecian style; plain bands 
brought to a point on the forehead, irregularly 
curled at the ears and on the crown of the head, 
where it is confined with a coronet, or«diadenf of 
pearl. Pearl necklace, earrings, and bracelets; 
gold armlet. White kid glovel. Shoes of whiter 
satin, embroidered with gold. Fan of white 
crape, with gold spangled border. 

No. 3 — A Ball Dress, 

Of plain crape, over a white satin slip, made a 
dancing length ; plain back and sleeve^ with 


quartered front, trimmed round the bottom, on 
the waist and s»li‘cvLS, wqh a white velvet ribband 
thickly spangled with gold. A while satin sash, 
Med in hmg bows and ends on the right side, 
terminated with splendid gold tassels. High 
gathered tucker of Brussels lace. Hair in di- 
shevelled curls, confined with a white velvet band 
^tiiilar with the trimming of the dress; bow of 
the ‘same blended with the hair, and placed over 
the left cfe. India shawl, a deep amber colour^ 
with a rich and variagjted fringe and border, 
negligently drawn through each arm, so as to 
form a drapery on the right side^of the 

figure. Necklace composed of bright top.iz, set 
transparent, fasiened with a diamond stud in the 
centre. Tc^az earrings of the fashionable shell 
form ; gold elastic bracelets. French kid gloves. 
While satin shoes, with gold ror*ei5. Fan of 
amber crape, with devices in purple and gold. 


PARISIAN COSTUME. 

No. A . — Parisian Winter Dress. 

A promenade coat of soft Circassian cloth, a 
pale olTve colour, buttoned down the front, and 
formed high in the back, with open round lap- 
pels at the bosom, double roll irimniirig round 
the arm-hole and wrist; full lace tucker, aiiji 
double ikmi rulf « la Queen Elizabeth ^ plaited iii 
vant]^ke. Sash of pale salmon colour, or pink 
sarsnel, lied in small flows, and long ends on tho 
right side. Equtjfirian hat, composec? with simi- 
lar materials witli the mat, projecting lrav«s in 
front of the same., liair close cm, it t^ehind,^ 
divided on the forehead, and curled on the sides. 
Shawl of pale salmon colour, with blue anfl ciim- 
son border, carelessly thrown over the left arm. 
Necklace, two rows of fine pearl ; earring.s of 
gold; and^fan of white tiffany, embroidered in 
blue and gold. Straw-coloured glovesand shoesv 

I. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

• HOST PJiEV AILING FASHIONS. 

* CAREFULLY SELECTED. 

In those antediluvian days, when fashion 
cheeked the rein-* of variety, and prescribed to 
taste and fancy their regular limits^ when in an 
assembly of elegant females one uAversal stand' * 
ard prevailed, and diversity df colour was the only 
distinguishing mark of individual selection^ the 
pencil of jhe artist, and the pen of the delineator 
were confined within narrow bounds; but in this 
enlightened ,'\gp, when fancy i'. permiiWfd to range 
at large, and fashion is confedor.tte with taste and 
variety, the lesion is mote complicated, the la^ 
hour more diffuse. We are puzzled with the 
diversity, we are dazzl-d with the brilliancy of 
the objects we attempt to pourtray, and it re 
quires a perspicuity of discernment, and an in- 
tense observation, to select with judgment, and 
combine with effect; for scarcely has our ad- 
miration paved due homage to the wcll-choscn 
costume of one taitcful female, before our atten- 
tion is as forcibly excited by another j and w'* 
feadily acknowh'dge that the fanciful irivention^ 
of our English hellcs was never more conspicu 
ously displayed. • 

We v*'*?sume not to sav \low fai oift* delinea- 
tions have contributed to that taste in personal 
decoration which so eminently distinguishes the 
present race of Hritidi fair; but we^can assure 
them of the continuation of our efforts to afford 
such information as shall secure to them tjiat 
necessary auxiliary to bpauty — a (|hnd taste. 

lnde|icndent of the Polish robe glverx in No. 1. 
of our Prints of Fashion, we are enabled to give 
a description of a species of Felice equally new. 
This most graceful habit is styled the Hibernian 
vest, and is formed of velvet, the colour pigeon's 
breast ; it is foi ined as a flowing robe in front, so 
as occasionally to wrap round the figure; the 
back is cut round in form of a high gown, with- 
out cape or collar, and is trimmed entirely round 
with a full waving skin of grey squirrel. The 
vost is formed by a width of velvet fastened down 
on the inside of the waist, brought across the 
bosom, and gathered into^a brooch on theiieft 
shoulder; it is hemmed on tlje edge next the 
throar, witA the same skin. The back is formed 
very broad, and is drawn loo^ly at the bottom 
, with a band, which is brought through the lining 
and confined in the centre of the waist with Ufge 
topaz clasps, leaving the sides flowing open. 
The Hibernian hat worn with this pelice, is of 
the Spanish form, perfectly flat in the rim, and 
trimmed round the edge, on the inside, with a 
skin the same as the pelice; it is turned up 
directly in front, and over the et^e waves two 


short brush feathers of the same colour The 
chastity and elegance of this habiliment stands 
almost unrivalled 

The Cottage cloak, of scarlet ker eymere, il ^ 
another very attractive covering ; it is made With 
a hood, or cape, and ties immediately on one 
side of the throat, leaving the shoulder occasion- 
ally exposed. The front end of the cloak is 
pointed, the, other rounded ; and the whole is 
terminated with a Turkish ribband, or fur, hap- 
pily contrasted as to colour. With this cloak is 
worn a Jockey cap, ^r Cottage bonnet, composed 
of the same mateiim. Son^ femalci of fashion- 
able celebrity haw sported lately silk stockings 
the colour of the ifblice, with opcii^wove ankles. 
The mild and spring-like sea'^on, has jArtially 
introduced the spfns’r; we have witnessed se- 
veral in carriages, ami in the Park, of dove- 
velvet, and twill sarsnet, formed with a deep 
iappel, which is li-ied with pink, and trimmed at 
thr edgr: v^itli skin. 

i^ho Cfirditral coat seems chiefly to be laid 
aiidc, but the Oi*(*ri coat is still as prevalent as 
‘ever; we wiin''S‘.cd one of a bright, but pale, 
inorone velvet, trimmed all round with a deep 
and most elegant gossamer fur. Opera tippets 
« la pelerine^ of while satin, or velvet; the latter 
triniiiied with svvansdowfii, the ftymer vandyked 
with colqprcd v< Ivet, with full puckered collars, 
are very distinguishing, and particul.'riy well 
adapted for slendcr*figures We never recollect 
ihe full dress costume to be more graceful or con- 
sistent, except that the long sleeve is too gene- 
rally adopted, which cannot properly belong to 
this style of costume. The vestCy d h Catalani^ 
as given in our last Number, is much introduced 
amongst fashionable cin les; it is usually com- 
posed of gold or silver chambr'iy, and sometimes 
of coloured lta1i'*u crape, embroidered in a neat 
border of silver ; and is worn over a whitd satin 
or sarsnet under dress. 

We have lately been favoured ,with the sight 
of a most f'legant round robe, formed of a deli- 
cate white Italian brape, embroidered all over in 
small silver s!ars. This dress was made with a 
train, and worn over a white satin slip; the 
bosom sharply rounded at the corners', with a fall 
of Mechlin lace round, and a drawn tucker above 
it; the sleeve a plain wrap, trimmed at the edge 
with silver d la corkscrew. From the left shoulder 
flov9ed the Peruvian scarf, of a deep salmon 
colour, with Indian border. The round apron of 
Jace, or 'patent nu, in white, or morone, with 
I light border in silver, gold, or coloured foil, is 
I considered as very elegant ; it is generally worn 
with a round dress of white satin, or sarsnet, and 
is confined tight round the figure, the fullness 
being thrown quite behind, where it is tied 
with bows of white satin ribband, or tassels 
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corre’jpoiid with ihe border j . it U'^ually reaclici 
within a quarter of a yard the bottom of the 
iVess, and is invariably trimmed with a lace at 
the bottom, put on easily full. 

The sleeves of this ilress aul of the same mate- 
rials as the apron. Some of our elegiAiUx only 
shade the bo^oin by a si«)ple (]rawn tucker 
lace. Th'& front of dresses are rather lowered of 
late, in compliment, we presume, to the back 
and shouldf‘rs, which sti\ continue their public 
exhibition, braviiif^ both i^ral and physical de- 
clamation. Ihe short sK^ve, worn in full 
puckeis on^theP shoulder, ctJlifined at the bottom 
with bioad armlet corresponding with the other | 
ornaments, is considered as Jegant in full dress; 
while some, on the contrary, wear the sh<irt sleeve < 
pdlily plain, trimmed at the edge similar with j 
the dress, and crossed to a point in the centre of 
the arm , The simple frock sleeve, witlf a cuff 
of lace, is muc'h esteemed, with drq^ses co- 
Joined Italian crape. * 

We think the waist a little increased in Icngtfi 
•f late; and the square and round bosom, plaited 
or gored with lace, ha\% an equal portion of 
celebiity. • 

The decorations for the head were never more 
tasteful and eflgunt, than at thil seajon. The 
tiaras of gold, silver, steel, or bugles, are most 
graceful and becoming ornaments. The small 
half handkerchief, in black, wdiite, or morone net, 
embroidered in cotton, gold, or silver, is now so 
muen in ^ogue, that scarce a fashionable woman 
appears in public without them. ,Tliey are often 
placed at the back of the diadem, falling in irre- 
gular points on the back of the neck; others 
wear them with the point in frdnt, d la Mary 
Uuevn of Heals, iJome intcrm'i,^ them with the 
knot hair behind, or ou the crown of the head, 
and bii'T^ the ends under the chin. When nj^orn 
in this last menuolied style, there is genqraliy an 
ornainent in frTmt of the hair. These Aiicfly 
consist of rtowers, or fruit, in silver or gold ; we 
liave seen a binall cluster of the hbp. flower in 
silver, or bunches bf currants, have a most ani- 
mated and ^trij^ing appearance. But of aJI these 
ornaments, that which has most excited our ad- 
miration, was a bunch of snow-drops, frosted 
with silver, placed very low on the forehead, 
nearly over the left eye. Although the doublet 
makes but a veryb partial display, yet, at the 
0]JCTa, wc observed some few«spri'gs of lilies of , 
the valley, American heath, and Labradoie rose 
Brooches are now formed in imitation of small 
natural flowers. Some of the damask rose, 
with gold leaves j others of hearts-ease, sweet- 
pea, S:c. See. 

The Egyptiaiv amulet, in crosses or brooches, 
arc aNa considered as a useful and intcrcstingaor- 
vament; and tlie broad gold hoop-ring, with 
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Egyptian or old kngiish characters er^graverf ?s 
a motto, are a trinket or ornament entirely new 
in the fashionable world. Shoes and gloves con- 
tinue much as our Ust communication, except 
that white kid are now painted at the toes and 
on the qumters, to represent a sort of coloured 
marble. The prevailing colours are dove, pink, 

p.de morone, shaded purples, and jonquille. 

Fa*wn.colour, though still much worn by the 
multitude, is not now considered as (genteel. 

LETTER ON DRESS. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EPISTLE FROM ELIZA TO JULIA. 

f 

Oh! Julia, Julia! did not Truro contain ob- 
jects very dear to me, I should not care to visit 
it again these dozen years ! But this dear be. 
witching London, now more enchanting than 
evert oh! I could wish to live and die in it. 1 
do not in the least wonder now, that Squire G ’v 
, Lady used to reside here eight months in ilie 
year, rather than impiison herself in that gloomy 
seat wiftiin a mile of our town, flow odiofls 
must she have found the croaking of her rook- 
qry, after the enchantidg, soul-moving harmony 
of the yper^; And how offensive nHist ^ave 
been the starched and stubborn antiquity of tho 
two maiden sisters, R. and S. stuck opposite to 
her in ouf country church, when contrasted in 
her mind with the graceful images of London 
fashionables that flocked there. I cannot ac- 
qiliesce, my dear friend, in your highly-coloured 
panegyric on a country^ife ; beirig rMher in- 
clined, at this moment, to echo the song of our 
old Steward,-— 

** But if that in shades I am destined to dwell, 

“ Oh \ give me the sweet shady-side of Pall- 
Mall.” 

Coimin Mary laughed heaitily at your humour- 
ous description of Truro envy, on your brilliant 
exhibition at the quarterly assembly. And so 
you really danced Sir John Stuart's Slrathspag 
with the new Member, and procured yourself an 
host of provincial rivals. 1 recommend to thete 
dear’^frienJs a composing draught, or the fresh 
provocative 1 am jl>out to subjoin, niRy increase 
their disorcb.r beyond a cure. 

• You must iieeclf |mil(*, my dear Julia, the 
sudden contrast betwiicii my observations of yes- 
tcnTay and to-day. I wrote to you then Jf the 
mild and spring-like season, and gave you the 
dpscription of a new spenscr, which apj»ear!.;d in 
the Park ou the Sunday; which was, if you re- 
collect, quite as fine as a bright May-day.— 
Scarce had my packet been closed in the mail, 
when the whoI#4ace of nature was changed, and 
a Soulhern spring convened into a Northern 
winter. The spenser, in consequence^ is coii- 
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signed to the wardrobei and the Russian costume 
again lesumes its sw,ay . In my catalogue of yes- 
terday, 1 described all that was most new and 
elegant in this style of habiliment, as well as 
wliat was general in others. My letter, there- 
fore (like the cabinet of great artists) will contain 
the more curious and choice^spccimeiis of jny 
talents, and exhibit a chej d'wuvre of fashionable 
iotelUgence. * 

1 have Tafcly experienced a great loss, my dear 
Julia, in my charming cousin. She left \n three 
days since, to oHiciate as bride's maid *io one of 
^ her friends. Now as this fair cou.sin of mine is 
considered the mirror of taste^ and of fashion^ 

1 know not how 1 can better accomplish the 
purpose of my letter than by describitig to you 
those articles which were exclusively ordered for^ 
this occasiou. First, then, an Hibernian vest 
and hat, of velvet, shaded much like the breast 
of your favourite red pigeon, with ruby clasp and 
brooch ; a ridicule of the same, trimmed with 
ruby-colourcd fringe and tassels 3 this formed the' 
out-door, or caTiage costume. Her morning 
dresses were composed by her own special direc- 
tion, and consisted of the cambric tunic, and 
pea^nt'^ gown. The former is made precisely 
as a child’s robe, with long sltjevcs fii op^n hems, 
and plaited waist. It is ornamented down the 
sides of ilie tunic, round the bottom and bosom, 
with footing lace, or work, let in plain ; and a 
cambiic shirr, embroidered in a tiiangular form 
to roi respond. With this dress she wears a 
Parisian tnght-cap, composed of spotted cobweb 
muslin, trimmed round the face with a fall of 
broad lace, which nearly obscures the hair, and 
is gathered over the left eye in a gold brooch, 
fanned to represent the peacock's fan 3 and a 
similar ornament fastens the tunic at the bosom. 
The peasant's gown is composed of a dove- 
coloured, or pale olive cambric, made a >^alkiiig 
length, with frock back, round bosom, and short 
sleeves ; it is laced in front of the waist, at a 
wdde distance, with pink ribband, and two rows 
of the same colour is laid flat round the bottom, 
bosom, and sleeves. A sash of sarsnet ribband, 
the colour of the dress, tied in long bows and 
ends on tlib left side. The l.4ir, witli this dress, 
is simply twisted in a knot on the left side of the 
^ beady^and worn in disheveller) curls in front, dis- 
playing much of the forehead. 

Her evening, and full dresses, are as fanmful 
and vatious, that it is imposs\ble to give you a< 
full description. Cousin Mary, when considered 
as a girl of f.shion and fortune, is by no means 
profuse or extravagant ; she has a ready inven- 
tion, and a correct taste, which embellishes her 
person and spares her purso. sfie has lately in- 
troduced a new style of wearing the shawl, so as 
f make it form a sorb-of tunic drapery. 1 will | 


tell you how this is managed she has a plain 
round gown of white satin, made with a short 
train; the bottom, the bosom, and sleevet, 
trimmed as^fancy shall direct ; Mary’s is in van- 
dyked silver net. ItIic shawl is of patent lace, a 
full yard^and half square, embroidered in a light 
border of silver .vine leaves ; she takes one corner 
of this shawl and pins it in the centre of the 
back, then brings the adverse end under the left 
arm, crosses it oveythe right shoulder, and 
fastens it at the c^icr of /he bosom, with a 
brooch, or diamoiKrpin, allowing llic short end 
to flow negligently tfe the bottom o£. the waist, 

‘ while on the opposite side it forms a tunicf and 
behind a loose pointed drapery. 1 i>hould tell 
you that the three corners which are visible, are 
finished with a tassel corresponding with tna 
trimmjng of the shawl. 

1 send, stgreeably to your request, a quantity 
of (Jo’ve-coloiircd Italian crape, which you can 
have made in a dress according to the following 
directions A round dress very scanty, with 
short train, a plain square bosom, and twisted 
frock sleeve, without lining ; round the bottom, 
bosom, and slccvhs, must be placed a satin rib- 
band in reversed plaitingjr the polour of the dress; 
with a sash of the same, tied in irregular bows 
and ends behind. You must wear it over a satin 
or sarsnet slip ; bufif your very good and discreet 
mamma should think this too expensive as an 
under dress, get your calender to glaze (but not 
stiffen) some fine cambric muslin, which will 
have an equaHy good effect. With this dress 
8 white velvet tiarji, in silver frost-work and 
spangles, is a very chaste and suitable ornament 
fur the hair. A white satin rpcierine trimmed 
with fine gossamer fur, white satin shoes, and 
while kid gloves, completes this attractive cos- 
tuiyc— in which 1 wish iny 'decided 

conqqcft. 

1 must not forget to tell you that the small 
half handkerchie/j now soMmuch esteemed, is 
worn in net of divers colours; Mary has one in 
violet, with a ricli border of silver ; mine is in 
pink, hilt in moroiie, in black, in«>gold, and in' 
white, they are equally faishionable. In disposing 
these ornaments, dear Julia, it is necessary to 
consult the cast of your features. The mode 
a ta Mary ^ueen qf Scots, docs not agree with 
the Uoxalana or the Euphrosyne contour, and 
is best Sidapted 16 the Roman and Grecian style 
of countenance. Our old favourite head-dress, 
the Spanish hat, seems to be reviving ; at the 
Opera I saw a few formed of white frosted .satin, 
with drooping Argus feathers. These feathers aro 
now much introduced, and are often formed in 
bands for the hair, which has an eff,;ct most 
singular and pleasing. 1 observed some' few 
lieads dressed in the Madona style, but they were 
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generally relieved by loose irregular onrls, flowing 
over them, nr by ringlets falling from the crown 
of the head, on the left side, below the ear. The 
^haii^is now much ornamented, and innumerable 
Articles for this purpose are offered at the shrine 
of taste and fashion ; amidst j^'hich t^e small 
bunch of silver grapes, and gold hop-gower, 
placed in front of the hair as a diadem, attracts 
ginie the mr»st«( 1 enclose one of each, being de* 
termined that you shall reign the Queen of Truro 
Rents, Balls, and Belles, ^rhaps 1 should not 
be thus good-natured were \ as formerly, your 
neighbour; but who* cares fA;a rival at a dis- 
tance ? g ^ • 

Pray^tell yAur brother (if one dare speak on 
the flippant subject of dress to mcn) that he must 
lay aside his odious black Brntus, tliat scarce any 
gen^man appears in public without powder; 
and that he must not wear the frills of his shin 
plaited. That he may see Miss Sparks to« her 
chair, pick up her fan if it falls, paydiera 
old school compiimenls^ and run to fler d!;sistange 
in a case of extremity ; for the apathetical negli- 
gence, and affected indifference which has dis- 
tinguished polished men for some few years back, 
is now on the decline. 

1 must not conclude mvepistfc without telling 
you that the sti\jr gcjwns, which a wjiim of cousin 
Mary's brought into being, in the early part of 
the winter, are now to be seen in every street, 
lane, and avenue. Don't wear your crimson 
gown (which 1 used to call the Attic counterpane) 
«nany genteel parly, they are here considered very 
canailish, and are, in truth, but the refuse of last 
winter. 1 think, dear Julia, 1 hav<? now emptied 
my budget of intelligence ; but just let me whis-v 
per you by way of Gazette Extraorf/inary^ that it 
is so much the fas4iian to look pale, that very 
line rouge may be purchased at IRilf-a-crown per 
l»ot ; and./irsf rates use a sort of lotion, to pro- 
mote thk- .*lng and sickly shade of ihe 
lily, which has^f late subdued the rosA.^ Oh 
what a world of extremes is a world of fashion ! 

Adieu, ma belle uViie! nee^ my ^ pen assure 
you that 1 am now jind ever, your faithful and 
attached 

• ELI€A. 

ADVERTISEMENT FOR A WIFE. 

WRITTEN IN THE STYLE OF THE SPEOTATOR? 

The most geiTeral fault apong women is 
coquetry ; it would make me despise them, if it 
were possible to despise what one loves. 1 would 
then wish my wife, without being divested of 
that desire of pleasing which embellishes the sex, 
to have nothing of the coquette. 

The desire of appearing well dressed is not pre- 
cisely coquetry; but 1 would, however^ Wish 
Kit. XIV. Vol.Il. * 


her not to have that insatiable fondness for orna- 
ments so common ii^our days. How inexpress- 
ibly interesiing they appear in a simple, yetf 
elegant undress. Fair ladies, when you send 
me your portraits, paint yourselves thus. 

Shall I require that my wife should be pretty ? 

It is now that my hand trembles.— Well, upon 
^reflection, lA^ her be pretty. What 1 call a 
pretty woman, is sbe whose countenance an- 
nounces a mixture of wit and sensibility ; whose 
air is mild and prepossessing,. joined with an ani- 
mated and playful physiognomy ; she wAio in all 
her words a^nd actions displays a certain grace 
which may \)e felt but cannot be described. 1 do 
not w ish for a cejpbrated beauty •, it would be too 
much for me to have all the men my enemies. 

She niU!>t be neither tpo tall, nor too short; it 
gives them an apperance of sole.nnity, which 1 do 
niit like. Hiown or fair, the bark is of little 
corisequrnee. 

I I would not have her a wit, giving a decisive 
opinion upon every subject ; much less would I 
^lyvc her a learned, woman. Madame Darter 
I would have driven me mad; 1 would as soon 
marry Sarfluaiseiis, or Cassaubon; neither have 1* 
forgotten that in the time of Martial, women 
committed errors in theit^wrilings. 

£ducatj^i),,tiowevcr, is of too much ijnpqjt- 
ance to our happiness in life, for me to wi>h my 
wife to be deficient in it. 1 would then require 
that her minrf ba culthatcd ; that she have some 
knowledge of great events that are pas.sod, and 
that she be disposed to take some interest in those 
thaf pass during her time. 1 do not require lliat 
she should have read VopSbns or Ducango; but 
1 would not like her to take Fredegondc fora 
Roman, or Cornelia for a Greek. To marry a 
woman without education is to link oneself, 
while living to a corpse ; 

J'y veux un autre point, 

C'*mt de I'esprit ; car lessote tnaiment point. 

By wit, 1 mean that facility of saying agreeable 
things which entwine us, by awaking in our 
minds several ideas or several sensations. Foi ihij 
a chaste taste is necessary. 

Sl^ must be modest and even rather diffident : 

I could not support fliose brazen looks which 
appear to rival mefl in confidence. * 

Let her be modest and chaste, without however 
resembling tbo.se <fr:jgoiisof prudery, who^ take ^ 
up grwis against what they ought not to know. 

* 1 would wish her to have an affectionate lieart, 

and an obliging disposition; without the on«, there 
can be no happiness in the marriage state* and, 
without the other, it may be compared to assist- 
ing at a banquet without being invited. 

With respect to age, 1 wish her to be neither 
under eighteen, **nor above thiriy-Bve. Youngor 
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than this, ^lie would bt> too inexperienced^ older, 
she would be too knowing. 1 would not have 
lili old woman, one must tickle her to make her 
laugh* and I have lust that custom^ 

With respect to fortune, she must have at least 
a hundred and bfty pounds a year. It will be 
thought perhaps, that I require too much ; but 
1 cannot help it. I, however, decl^ that there 
are some things which might induce me to change 
a little, and this reflection has determined me to 
ask for the portrait of all thrjsc who luve *any 
pretension^ to become my beloved consort. 

The above letter having run through the world, 
many answers were made to it 3 but th6 only one 
preserved, is the following 

c • 

I am about four feet eight inches high, rather j 
inclined to embonpoint ; my shoulders are low and^| 
bioad, iny figure tolerably well made and pro- 
portioned, at least 1 am told so ; my face is long, 
any forehead high, my hair not absolutely flowing 
in silken curk, niy eye-brows bushy, my eyes of 
a light hazel, rather large than small, rather long 
t]^an round; a lively countenance; <ny nose 
latber broad, my mouth wide, my lips rather 
thick, but rosy ; my tcetk white, but not quite 
regular,^ my complexion pale, with a few red 
ros^ which appear now and then. \ou will 
probably say this dehut is not made to please. 1 
allow, Sir, that in this description there is nothing 
pretty, but I give it as it is. The remainder of 
the portrait is equally just. 

My fortune is Limited, having only the hopaof 
one day ^enjoying abouC a hundred a year; ray 
education has not been very brilliant, conse- 
quently my mind is little cultivated, but 1 be- 
lieve it to be just; my disposition is gay, hasty, 
and frank; my imagination lively, my heart 
good, my ideas rather singular, but my conduct 
uniform, giving way to circumstances, and readily 
conforming my disposition to that of thoste with 
whom 1 live^ 1 possess much senaibility, and 1 
am easily affected; 1 am a stranger to deception, 
aijd only say what 1 think ; 1 hate no one, few 
people amuse me, no one tires me ; 1 delight in 
rendering service, and am always willing, without 
appearing to hurry myseK', and nothing 'dis- 
courages me when my objccti is to oblige. 1 
have little value for money, and know how to 
manage it, but never regret spending it. lam 
'neat by choice, without being elegant; fond of 
order, principally in essential things, for 1 am 
soHieiinses deficient in it in trifles. 1 am fond of 
society though I hve alone; my employments 
compensate me for every thing. 1 shun, when 
I have it in my power, what is called* the great 
world. My predominant tastes are music, paint- 
ing, writing, the various works el my sex, the 


conversation of my friends, and reading when I 
have no better occupation. 1 detest gambling 
both by taste and judgment, without blaming 
those who derive amusem'jtit from it. My tastes 
do not change, I shall be the same to<moirow^as 
I was yestprday. ^ 

Notwithstanding the contra.^ts which perhaps 
this picture contains, 1 pleise many jieople, 
even sensible women. 1 have also friends, and 
these friends possess merit, and are universally 
esteemed. Whether you wish to augment the 
number, or if you d^nine, 

/ I atm, fzc. 

<< Harmonica Frankheart. 

r • 


•BIRTHS. 

Her lmperi.il Majesty, Concert to his l^fa- 
jesty the Emperor of nil the Rushias, of a Giaiid 
Ducht-ss. 

Athe?stone-Hall, Warwickshire, the Right 
Hi/li. La^y Grey, of a son. 

« At Dublin, her Grace the Duchess of Bed- 
ford, of a son. 

The Countess of London and Moira, of a son 
and heir, which died the following day. 

In Grosvenor-sqiiare, the Duchess of Mon- 
trose, of a son,— -This child, 'alihpugh not the 
heir ap[>nH?nt to the family est4t«*s, becomes en- 
entitled to considerable property, by the bcquc'^t 
of a near relative. 

At his house, in Harley-strect, the Lady of 
the Hon, General Sir Arthur Wellesley, of,\ son 
and heir. 

' The Lady of Colonel Bctiumon*, of Brction- 
Hall, near Barnsley, of a son, at Ins hou^e, in 
Fortman-squarc. 

In Wclbeck-street, the Lady of Colonel F. 
Dillon, of a daughter. ^ 

In Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Clinto^ of a 
daufhtcr. ^ ^ 

TburCady of the Earl of EniiiA^illen, of a son 
and heir. , 

At the house of the Rev. Dr. Holland, in 
Gower-street, the Honourable .Mrs. Holland, of a 
daughter. 

At Kentish Town, the Lady of Colonel Symes, 
M. P. of a daughter. 


MARRIED.. 

. At St: GeorgeVCjiurcb, Hanover-square, Sir 
David Fleming, Bart, of the county of Cumber- 
land, to Miss Fleming, daughter and sole heiress 
of the late Sir Michael Le Fleming, Bart, of 
Rydall-Hall, in Westmoreland, and grand-daugh- 
ter of Thomas Howard, the late Earl of Sulfolk 
and BurksUire. 
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The Hon. and Rev. Edward Taylor, brother to j and brave Capi, Henry Blackwood, the confi- 
ihe Maiquis of lleadfort, to Miss St. l^gcr, eldest deiitial friend of the most illustrious Lord Nel- 
daughter of Colonel St. Leger, and niece to Vis- especially in the glorious battle of^TrataU 

cyiiiii Doneraile. She is succeed', d hi her fortune and title by 

At Barham Court, the seat of the Right Hon her eldest son. the Hon. Sir Janies Blackwood, 

Lord Barham, W illiarn Honr« HoarejEsq. eldest now Lord Du^wriii and Ciaiiebuye. 

SOI* of Henry Hoare, Esq. to Miss Noel, eldest General Paoh, at a very advincal age, at hi* 
daughter of Gerard Noel Noel, E^^q. of £xtoi> house ncarstlie E.lgeware Road— famous tor the 
Park, RutkHdshire, and gtand-dauglUcr of Lord i part he took in tht^aflfairs of Corsici, in ihc r^ign 
Barham. The ceremony was performed ia'Peston : of J^ouis the Fifteenth, and the gAdUthci of Bo- 
Church, by the Rev. Glkard Noel, the Lady's naparte. 

brother*, after the ceremo\, the happy pair set Near Wooler, in Northumberland, aged 70, Sir 

uut for Miicham G?ove. | Patrick Claud Ewms, Bart, who foriiieily married 

At St. Jainee's Church, l^Tspeciul licence, the Signora Centuci, .i Neapolitan lady, by whom he 
R gh^ Hon? Lord Bagot, to the Right Hon. Lady , had issue an oply sou, born at Eagle 11 dl Soiiu r- i 
l.ouis'A Lcgge, eldest dau^tcr of the Earl of setshire ; this son marrying wit^mut his father*. 
Dartmouth.— The pcreinony was performed by consent, the latter f irmctl the rasolution, and 
tli 9 Hon. and Rev. the Dean of Windsor. j did di-pose of all liLs estates, and invested ilie 

The Rev. J. J. Hume, Rector of. West King- whole piodiice thcrof in the public funds, and 
‘ston, Wilts, to Miss Lydia Lane, youngest I withdrew into very humble retirement about 40 
daughter of the late Thomas Latte, Esii. of years since, leaving his son (since deceased) the 
Grittl 3 ton-house, iji the .same county* • j meanly pittance of 4Q1, a ycar, aiul whom he never 
At Woiion-undcr-Edge, Granville Hasting* •. . afterwards could be prevailed upon to be rcconcil- 
VVheeler, Esq. to Miss Jane Tatteisall. j ed to, or see. 

At Wolterton, in Norfolk, the Hon. and Rev. ] At iJreat Yarmouth, the Lady of Admh^il 
WiUiain Wodehousc, to Mi^s IIiis*iey, eldest Edgar. 

daughter of Thomas ljussey, Esq. of Galtrini, | • The Lady of Wyntfliam Knatrhbull, Fsq. of 
in Ireland. • * • I RusseHjgda^', and sister of Sir Edwari^Kn^tch* 

At Stoke Newington, the Rev. William Pur- ; bull, Bart, 
kor, M.x\. of Christ’s Coll^'ge, Cambridge, to At Oxon, near Tulcaster, Yorkshire, in her 
Mins Ann Gaskin, daughter of the Rev. Dr. lOlstyeaiy Mrs. Siddall.— She retained all her 
Gaskin, Rector of that parish, faculties till the hour of her death. 

M. Castle M*Garratt, in the county of Mayo, Miles Southern Branthwayt, Esq. of Taver- 
in Ireland, by special licence, the Hoii. Henry li5m, in the county of Ijftnfolk. 

Augustus Dillon, to Miss Browne, eldest daugh- At Southborougli, near Tunbridge} Lieutc- 
ler of D. G. Browne, Esq. of the same place. * nant-Colonel James Howell, agerl G1 . 

Capt. Hale, of the Royal Nerth Gloucester In Ireland, aged 7j,lhe Rev. Jolm Lever, only 
Militia, to Lady Theodosia Bourkc, sUlcr of the brother of tlie late Sir Ashton Lever, and father 
Earl ^f Mayo. of Darcy Lever, K?q. Adjutant of llic Leeds V<i- 

At Farnborough, in Warwickshire, Sir Charles lunteer?. • 

Mord^uiU, BarV.'io Miss 1 lolbeeh, elde^std.'fugh- At^his se;it at II.iinpstpad H.dl, Gporcp Birch, 
ter of Williartf llolbech, E<;q. • Esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of llic Peace 

At Manchester, Jame'.Bell^irs, Esq. of Derby, | for the county of SialFord. 
banker, to Miss Peel, eldest daughter of Lau- I At her brother’s house, in Bloomsbury •jqii.ue, 

Mi.ss Smith, sister of Sir Nadi Grose, aged 7 
At Brent Bridge, on the Edgeware Road, Mr. 
George Bell, who prophesied the destruction of 
^ London more than & years .ago, and who made 
so reinaikdblc an apj>c.irance when giviuc his 
I evidence, durinj^ a late Sessions at the Obi 
Bailej^. » • ** 

©At Edmonton, the wife of Mr. Brlgt^ solici- 
tor.— Tlie death of this lady wan occasioned by an 
accident, from which so lamentable a rt^llll was 
not to be iippreheiiderl —A few weeks smcf, in 
adjusting, a skewer used in trussing a ph.-a'jjnt, 
she perforated her thumb, and the bird b. '.ng in 
a sli'.rLt degre^ tiinted, an im'iammatlon ensued, 
whrdi tennuiaied m her death. _ • 


fence Peel, Esq. (rf Ardwick Green, and niece of 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M. P. ^ 

At Souifi Shields, Mr. James Dempster, 
grocer, to Miss Mary Bruce, of North Shields, 
alter a courtship of more than 20 years. 


DIED. • 

At her house in Hinde-street, Manchester- 
square, the Right Mon. Baroness DulTerin and 
Cianeboye, of Down, Ireland —Her Ladyship 
died at the age of 80 years, leaving issue five sons 
and four daughters, all married, and by them 15 
traiid-cUildftm. She was mother of the g Hant 
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At Ireland, Mrs. While, of the Bel- 

fas^Theatrr.— -A woman of most exemplary coii- 
diu‘t.iri#I meekness of disposition, which gained 
and secured her the love and esteem of all who 
knew her— She was one of the infant pupils of the 
celebrated Garrick, and her father (a Mr. Simp- 
son, of Aberdeen, in Scotland, where Mr.Whitc 
has left several near relations, of tttte most re- 
spectable families), was Mr, assistant and 
most particuLir friend. , 

AtCliftoij, Ladv Hesketh, widow of Sir T. ; 
Hesketh, Bart, of Rufford Hall, Lancashire.— i 
This was the lady to whom so many of t|jc letter:! 
of the poet Cowper are addressed. 

At Clielsea, Samuel Wyatt, fisq. the cele- 
brated architect. « 

At Cl)a9tleton, in the coanty of Oxford, in the 
S Jth year of her age, Mrs Ann Hancock. 

At Putney, Mrs. Shields, aged 81, the wife of 
Mr. Robert Shields, of that place. 

In Dublin, of a violent fever, William Preston, 
Esq, Barrister at Law. He was a Gentleman of 
mild and benevolent manners ; an excellent clas- 
sic scholar j his works, as a poet, are well known 
and admired for their elegant taste and defined 
feeling. 

At hU house, at Laytonstone, in the 75th year* 
of ht|^£tef Charles Lincoln, E‘|p. latoDoputy of 
the Ward of Aldgate, and many years a Mem- 
ber of the Corporation of ihi^ city, and Governor 
of Christ's and St. Thomas's Hospitals.* 

At Souihborough, near Tunbridge, Licute- 
nant-Colon^l James Howell, aged 61, 

At Llanbrarach, the h^pitable mansion of his 
ancestors /or 840 years, Thomas Thomas, Esq. 
a Justice of the Peace, and one of the Deputy 
Lieutenants for the county of Glamorgan. 

At her house, in Bath, Mrs. Smith, mother of 
Mrs. Fiizherbert. , 


At Bath, Mr.. Long, the Gentleman whom 
Foote introduced in the character of Mr. Flinty 
in his Comedy of T/te Maid of He died 

worth more than 200,0001. the bulk of which h^ 
has left to Miss Long, the only daughter of Sir 
James Tilney Long,Viust entered her 17lh year, 
and who'bufoie this winlfall was the richest 
htiiress in the united khigdom. 

At his house, m Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 
aged 88, Henry Sutherland, one of the Pages of 
the Presence to her M.^siy. 

A- Uishou.se, ^t Syp|ierton, Fletcher Read„ 
Esq. of pugilistic i>^enicry.— After spending a 
convivial evening wiibdits “ chosetf lew,” he was 
ibund in his bed a lifeless corpse. » 

At Dresden, aged*^4, M. John Christopher 
Adelung, Counsellor and principal Librarian to 
the Elector of Saxony— He was one of the molt 
industrious and learned of the German Literati. 

At Hf))pon, in Yorkshire, Mr. Jefferson, Co- 
medial, the^ieod, cotemporary, and exact pro- 
totype of the immortal Garrick. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Numerons enquirid^ having been made after the 
author of out valuable artich on JSin^ing fVol. J. 
Ab, 8, and y)), we think it necessary to acquaint 
our Readers, that it is our rule not to give the name 
af any author v>ho has not signed it himself \ but 
that we can recommend a lady who leaches singing 
according Co the principles laid down in the said 
article. * 

Mr, paper shall have a place in our 

nexi. 

Many poetical favours are omVted inconsequence 
of the length of ifte poem of Palestine, 

Letters on Botany rn our next. 


Ltmdon : Printed by and for J, Bell, f^out\ampton-street. Strand. 
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blOG*RAPHIC4.L SKETCHES 

ILLVSTRIOTQS LADIES, 

-a, 

HE» GRACE THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD. 



Having eom^l^ of Por- 

traits of all the‘:''3^^di8 Branches of the 
Royal pAHiLYf' incIttBihghis Majesty; 
to which likewise ^nnhflexed those slight 
Biographical Sket^M which alone ac- 
corded with the plan of our Magazine, 
and werejudged most soitaBleto the feel- 
ings of the dignified characters thenisclvra, 
we now commence with another series. 

The first resjJect would seem naturally 
due 4o the illustrious females of this king- 
dom ; but it has been suggested to us, that 
a suit of Portraits of the reigning,FemaIe 
Sovereigns of Europe, in friendshtp and 
alliance with Gr«at Britahi, would be de- 
sirable to the lovers of the Fihe Arts, as 
forming a s;ilen*didand unique collection, 
to embellish, in conjunction withthe pre- 
sent complete suit of the Royal Family 
of England, the Cabinet of the amateur. 

The first difficulty, that of procuring 
faithful and esteemed pictures of these 
illustrious foreigners, w| have not only 
succeeded in overcoming, hut have met 
unlooked-for facility in procuring. The 
Ambassadors of the several Courts, resi- 
dent in London, have politely favoured us 
Tvith portraits of their respective Sove- 
reigns, and sanctioned our plan with the 
ntmost oondesconiiom * 


Notwithstanding, there is a sor^ of alle- 
giance and precedence due to our native 
nobility, which we are disposed to pre- 
serve, in* commencing with the following 
distinguished Lady.— Having thus testified 
o«r respect, we shall begin, in the next 
ensuing month, with the sui^ of the 
Fobbtgn Sovereigns; to whose portraits 
we shall likewise attach a portion of liisto- 
rical and private biography, of a very rare 
interest, derived from sources peculiarly 
our own. • 

01 her Grace the Duchess of Bedford, 
all biography, in her present early youth, 
would be presumptuous. Little can bo 
known out of the sphere of her domestic 
circle, (which she embellishes with thdse 
virtues and qualities peculiar to her sex,) 
bdl what a common peerage will supply. 

Gcorgiana eRusscll is thn youngest 
daughter of the present Duke and Duchess 
*of Gordon ; Hip vvas married Jitpe 
l^Od, to John Duke of Bedford, the pre- 
sent Viceroy of Ireland, by whom the has 
issue a son, as yet an infant, christened, 
in compliment to a distinguished States- 
man, deceased, Charles James I‘ox Ru^ell. 

Her Grace is most accomplished in her 
manners, i^d amiable in her person; sho 
has not yet attained her S£>tb year, , 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tim GOLDEN MjniiOS; 

THE KINOS OF SHESIIIAN : ^ 

• A TnUE HISTOIIY9 TRANSLATED FROM THE SHESHlANESB. 
[Cwtinued from Page 64 .] ^ 


THE next* eveningi^by command of the| 
Saltan^ DanUhmende thus resumed his narra- 
tive 

** All was in vain ; nothing could procure' the 
emir any rest j he tossed himself on every side in 
quest of sleep. Short intervals of uneasy slum- 
ber only served to harass his imagination with 
frightful dreary ; often in bitterness of heart did 
h^curse K!s harenii his physicians, hiJ» cooks, 
and the young fo^is by whose example he had 
been led to adopt a sofn luxurious life. Hf 
drew a comparison between hjmsel^^an old man 
of t^and<thirty, and the hdary headed youth 
of fourscore. He at last fell asleep 5 and on 
waking a few hours after, he almost fought all 
that had happened to him since his laat sleep 
had been merely a dream, at least he did his 
utmost to suppress the recollection of the mdSt 
dwagreeab^js pan of it 3 Ad, in hopes that new 
Impressions would best contribute to that end, 
he threw open a window, which gave him a' 
view of the garden, extending wide on the cast 
side of the house. A pure air, impregnated with 
a thousand recreating odour| diipelled the gloomy 
vapours still hovering in his brain j he felt him- 
self refreshed; this sentiment now fan/ted a 
spark of hope within his breast, and with hope 
the love of life returned. As he was con tern- 
-pljjing this garden, which he could not help ad- 
miring for its simplicity and usefulness, in spite 
of his vitiated and artihcial taste, he perceiyed 
the old man, half covered Oith buslie.s, busymg 
himself in tlte lighter employmdiUs of gardeninc, 
of which the emir bad never deigned to acqufre 
one ide^ The desire of oblong a solution of^ 
ill the surprising and marvellous scenes hd h^d 
beheld iA this house, prompted him to go down 
into the garden, in ordrsr to have some conversa- 
tion with the old man. After thanking him for 
the obliging reception he had njtet with in his 
advanced age, he began to testify his amaaemeut 
that a person of his advanced age shoujd be still 
80 upright, soactive, so lively, did so capable 
of sharing ill thg pleasures of life 5 if your silver 


locks, and your grty beard; idded he, did not 
bear witness to your progress in the declin^of 
life, one would take you fur a man of forty! 
Explayi to me, I pray, this mystery; what secret 
do you possess capable of working such a mi- 
racle" • • 

• “ I can tell you my secret in three word8,jo 
turned the old man, smiling, —work, amusement; 
and rest ; each in small ^proportions, mingled iti 
equal parts, and interchanged according to the 
suggestions of nature, wojk this miracle, as you 
choose to term it, in the mode comprehensible 
manner poiSsibIc. A not disagreeable weariness 
is the hint that nature gives us to interrupt cmr 
work for diversion; and a similar hint reminds 
us to rest from both * Work keeps up the taste 
for the pleasures of nature, and supplies^ the 
means of enjoying them ; and he alone for whom 
her pure and Blameless delights have lost all 
charms, is unhappy enough to seek a gratifica- 
tion in such as %re artificial which they can never 
supply. Look at me, good stranger, how happy 
obedience to nattre makes us ; she rewards us 
with her choicest gifts ; my whole life has been 
a long, rarely interrupted, chain of agreeable 
moment? ; for even labour, a labour propor- 
tionate to our pojirers, and not accompanied 
with any en^bittering circtftn stances, is con* 
nected with a kind of gently pleasure, which 
sheds a benign influence over all our frame; 
but, fur being happy by nature, it necessary 
that we preserve ihe uncortupt taste, that great- 
est of her benefits, and the instrument of all the 
rest 5^ and for having right notions aright way 
of thinking ts indispensably requisite. 

The old man looked full at his guest, and 
saw by hSs countenance that he understood but 
little of what he said. L shall be better under- 
stood by you perhaps, continued he, if I relate to 
you the history of our little colony ; for in every 
other habitation, whither chance might have 
condupied you in these vallies, yoji would have 
found^ every thing pretty nearly like what you 
have seen in mine* The emir signified that ht 
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^lioulcl hear him with great picacure. He had 
so much the appearance of fatigue^ that the kind 
<ald man proposed to him to sit down on a sofa, 
in an arbour of the garden planted about with 
citrotvs ; though to himself a wallf among the 
trees would have been more agreeable.* 

“ The emir willingly adeepted^ this offer; an«t, 
while a beautiful young female slave presented j 
them with the best coffee from Moca, the lively 
old man thus began his narrative : — | 

We are told Jjy an ancient tradition, that 
our progenitors were ofGrec^n descent; and by 
an accident, #i the ciren instances whereof you 
c.inaot at all be interested, were thrown, some* 
centuries ago, into thcseamountalns. They 
settled themselves in these pleasant vale?, which 
• lAture scorned to have designed as a refuge for a 
few happy beings from the ill usage and pesti- 
lential manners of other mortals. Hefe they j 
lived in a contented restrictions to /he iiarrow | 
circle of the wants of nature, apparently so poor, j 
that even the neighbouring Bedouins seemed tb ' | 
concern themselves but little about their exist- ; 
ence. The greater parffof the characters of their 
origin were gradually effaced by time; their 
language was lost in the Arabic ; ihuif religion 
degenerated fliio a few superstitlbus observances, 
for which they themselves could give*go reason ; 
and, of the arts which gaveAhe Greek nation an 
itialienablo supeiiority over, all others, they re- 
tained only an affection for music, and a certain 
jiatfve propensity to elegance and to social 
pleasures, which furnished the b^sis whereon the 
wise legislators were able to erect their descen- 
dants Into a small state of happy persons. iJe- 
sirous of perpetuating the beauty^of forms among 
them, they made it a rule to^ admit into their 
society only the most beautiful of the daughters 
of the neighbouring yemen ; and to this custom 
(which our lawgiver found worthy of living the 
sanction of aA inviolable duly) it is doubtless to 
be ascribed, that in all our voles you will find no 
person, either of our sex or of the other, who 
would not pass for an extraordinary beauty on 
the other s^e of the mountains. In thj time of 
my grandfather, the excellent man to whom we 
are indebted for our present constitution, the 
>econd and proper founder of our nation, by a 
series of accidents, came into these regions. tWe 
Icnow nothing either of his origin, or of the par- 
iculars of his life previous tP the period of his 
‘oming among us. At that time he seemed to 
>e a man of about fifty ; he was tall, of a ma- 
estic figure, and of such an engaging deports 
nent, that in a short time he won all hearts, 
ie had brought so much gold with him that it 
ras apparent to all that he had no other morive 
or living among us than because he was pjaased 
rith us. The gentleness and civility of his 
No, X^. f'oi, U. • 


manners, the artless wisdom of his discourse, 
the knowledge he possessed of numberless use- 
ful and agreeable matters, joined with an elo- 
quence that insinuated itself into eveiy mind 
with irresisrible force, procured him by degrees 
a more , unbounded authority than a monarch 
usually h&A over his native subjects, lie found 
our little nation capable of being happy • and 
people, said he to himself, who fur sonit. cen- 
turies could content themselves wj^h indispeiis- 
ible necessaries, deserve to be so; I wdl make 
them hiy)py. He concealed his inteiitijiis fur 
some time, wisely thinking that he must make 
the fitst iinprtssions by his example. He settled < 
among us; he lived in his lipuscjust as you 
have seen us live; husnadeuur peoplcacquainted 
with the accommodations and pleasures which 
could not fail to excite their desires ; and scarcely 
was he aware that he had attaineJ th send, when 
he set about his grand project. A friend who 
had accompanied him, and was master of all the 
6ne arts to a high degree of perfection, assisted 
him in accelerating its accomplis^Ui^pt. Many 
of our youths, after receiving the necessary ]f^e- 
{)aratlves from them, worked, under their in- 
spection, with an entlAisiasm not to be described. 
Wild wgi<Vis werf cultivated, fine nn*ads,»gar- 
dens, and orchards fall of friut trees were seen 
Bourishing in districts which till now had been 
covered Miith briars and thistles ; and rocks were 
shaded with newly planted vines. In the 
of a gentle eininenre, which commands the most 
l>eautiful of our vallic.^ rose :> circular temple, 
open on all sides, in the centre of whiJh nothing 
was to be seen but an estrade about three steps 
higher than the ground, whereon stood three 
images of white marble ; statues which could not 
be beheld without love and gentle transports ; a 
hedge of myrtle, at come distance, surrounded 
the Jpmple, and covered the whole elevation. 
This last work was a mystery to all our people, 
and Psainmis (so this wonderful stranger was 
called) deferred giving them the solution of it 
till he perceived that all the tender reverence tlfey 
felt for him was unable to restrain their impati- 
ente. At length, on morning of a Bne day, 
which ever since has been kept as the most sacretl 
of our festivals, le conduct^ a number of our 
^people, whom hf had selected as the fitte.-^t for 
his purpose, to the top of this little hilif seaterb 
Nmself with them under the myrtle, and gave 
them to understand, that he was come To them 
with no other intention than to render tlhem and 
their posterity happy ; that heexpected no other 
reward fqr it than the satisfaction of having ob- 
tained his end; and that he required no other 
conditions fn^ them than a solemn vow to keep 
inviolably the^aws that he should give them. 

It would be too prolix, continued die old 
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man, to relate to you what hcksaid for convincing pleasuro^ and ilius bccoino»a benefit j it will be 
his hewers, and whit he did for accomplishing in your lives what the shades are in a sunny 
the work he had bf'gun, and for giving it all the landscape, what the dissonance is in a sy mplioi^’ , 
consistence which a plan founded on nature can or what salt is to your food, 
receive by prudent foresight. A specimen of his “ Hear die, ye i^iilflren of Nature ! hear your 
morality, which composes the first uart of his sound and inviolable laws; without labour no 
legislation, will be sufficient for fiviT% you some health of mind or bo<ly, no happiness i> pc)^^lble. 
notion of it. Each of us, on entering hi-* four- Nature ordain'* that ye derive the me'* ns ot pie- 
teenth year, on the day that he must make ihe sorving and sweetening your existence, as iho 
vow in the Jem pie of the Graces to live accord- ^*^nit of a moderate Libo'ur, from h**r bo^om. 
ing to nature, receives a sort of tablets, made of “Habituate v<^ur oyrs to the beanly of Nature; 
ebony on which this svstein of morality js written and from the manifold variety of her beautiful 
in Ictier.s of gold. We carry them always about forms, her ru h ^>jibiiwitions, rher^ charming 
t us, regarding them as a sacred de|V)sit and, in a i colouring, sti re your faney with idea.* oj the 
manner, as a t^isman, to which our happiness; bcumiiiil. • 

is annexed. Whoever shvuld attempt to intro- “ Tlie e.ir, after the eye, is the most pcib-ct 
dnee other maxims would be banished forever ofcnirscni'Cs. Accustom it, lo artlcs-i but •iffi'i'ik'g 
fiom our borders, as a coriupter of our manners, * melodics, breathing bcutiful seiitinu tits whuli 
and the d.'stroyer of our welfare. Attend, if yon '^tir tint heart with mild emotions, or lull t!ie 
please, to what I will now repeat to you from slcep^f souMiito delightful drouns. doy, love, 
them. and * innocence attune the frame’ of man to 

“The Being of beings (thus speaks Psam mis i harmony with himself, with all good pci:on->, 
in the pre.ypblAto his laws) who, invisible to our “t^d with all nature. 

evfs, and incomprehensible to our mind^ gnnts “ Psamniis has impacted to you new sources 
ns to feel his existence only by benefits, is not of pleasing bcnsaiiyns ; through him yc enjoy, 
in want of us, and required no other return fron» i when faii!;ued with your daily toil, a volupiiious 
us, ^laiuthat we should allow oujgclv^s to be j repose; through him dcliciousfruiii delight y<mr 
made happy. Nature, constituted by him our | palate, fn'ftspl.mtfd to ihis loicgn soil; in ihe 
gener.ll mother and conductress, inspires us with j hue which you oidy kut w under iis meanest 
the first sensations and impulses, on ih^ modera- | form of aniin..l graufic.i’iun, he has m..de \ott 
tion and harmony whereof depends our hap- : acquainted with the soul of Iiie, the so'irce of 
piness; her voice it is which speaks to you by * delicious transport, and the purest voluptiie*!!^- 

the mouth of her Pbammis i his laws are no othfir \ nc>s of heart. 

s 

than her’s* 

She purposes that you should rejoice in 
your existence. Joy is the ultimate wish of all 
sensitive beings; it is to mankind what air and jj'dnvou to temperance, but for^no oilier reason 
Sl1’^^hine are to the plants. By swer-t smiles j than as it is indi>pcnsihle to pres^-rve yon^ioni 
she announce'! the first ex^iansiou of hunmnity j pain, and to keep you always iriclmcu to !(•)’. [ 

in the suckling ; and their departure is the pre- 
B.ige of the dissolution of our being. Love and 
niutu.il benevolence are her ttchest and purest 
sources, innocence of heart and manners the 
gcgtle banks within which they flow. do more! Sull one thing, amkiho most irnport- 

Hear me, ye children of Nature! fur this, ant of ..11. Learn,’ my children, the easy art of 
and no other name, shullf^our nation hencefo^nh augmertmg your happinchs; extendf your bene- 
bear. * volenceovcr all nature; taste .js often as vou ciiri 

Nature lias formed all yoffr senses, cyery the pure cidcsiiol pleasure*! of making others 
miiiuie vessel of the wondrous texture of your I hapj^' ; r,nd thou, the wretcli, whose he.Tt docs 
frame, four brain and your lt«:irt, to be iiistru-^ run begin to* expand at tl.cse scniirnerits alone, 
mentspf pleasure. 'Could she more plainly tc^l flee for ever Iruiu Jhe abodes of the children of 
you to Hhat end she formed you ’ 

** Hat^it been possible to riakc you capable of 
pleasure, without the necessity of being also 
susceptible of pain, she woi .d have ;)onc it; 
but, as far as it was possible, she has stopped up 
the avenues to pain. So long as you follow her 
laws, it will seldom interrupt your bliss ; nay 
more, •it will sharpen your sensibility to every ' 


Shah Gebal was instm.sibly fallen so fasi asleep 
over iho rattralit) of tfie wit,e P^awimis, ihut the 
fair Nurmahdl held it advi'>ab'e to postpone the 
continuation of the h’lstory of the emir to the 
ensuing night. 

f (To be continued.) 


have*dL’moli.''hcd the fooli-di contrast Ik-'wc. ii 
various iinds of pleasure, and rcstc^ed an cfornal 
cujicoid bcivoen ; 1 h.iv.v incr 'asr.l, re- 

fined, ennobled your sali^ijctTous. — Wl.at can I 


“Oh my children! what ploasur;*, what 
ajfrecablc sensation do 1 refuse loa: — None; 
certainly none tliat naiiire designed you. J eii- 
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THE SPECTRE. 

A TRUE STORY. 


7n one of those rare societies ivhich ar^ 
intp^G^tingaIthough little known, where one may 
siill be aiiuiscd without gaming, where one may 
ctiUvi'i'C with that liberty which forms the 
charm of cultivatecl minds where no pretensions 
but those of ploasiii^are shown, and no eagerness 
except for tho#acqiiirenien| Bf instruction, tho 
conversation happened to turn on red objects 
and fantastic visions. It wuf^atteiiiptcd to assign 
their difference and determine their analogy ; to 
the relation which exists between a regular 
dicam and a profound meditation, between an 
ardent contcmplaior, and a cold observer, be- 
tween enthusiasm which depicts, and examina- 
tion which demonstrates. * * % 

One of the company then advanced, that % 
strongly ex.dted imagination attested the exist- 
ence of beings with as iTyioh energy as the senses 
could. lie was conlradicted| grew warm, and 
continued the dispute, when an Ofheersaid, that 
lie thought a«iin^e fact would t|^row more light 
on an opinion than a great number of arguments, 
and he offered to tell them one which would 
jir ilnps elucidate the matter. Me added, that 
tlie fact happened to a Captain in his regiment, 
tliabhe had himself witnessed it, and that all his 
coiniades could certify i^s truth. 

The company agrei-d to lend* their attention, 
lie promised to recite the story with the greatest 
fidelity, and begged indulgence k^r details which 
he could not omft, as well as for a few reflections 
vvlii^i naturally arose from the*subjcct he then 
proceeded as follows 

After a smart engagement, in Italy, chiring 
the last war, nhe wounded French officers were 
taken to the hospital at Mi|an. Darville was 
one of the number; his wounds left but slender 
hopes of saving kis life ; he was soon reduced 
to the last gasp, hut the powerful aids of rifedi- 
c nc, together with his youth and vigoSr, united 
to save him. 

He had no sooner recovered his senses, which 
had been suspended above a month, sometimes 
with a violent delirium, at others Ifv a lethargic ' 
sleep, than he asked nunibpriess questions as to 
whore he was, in what condition he )iad been, 
and about all tho.se objects which are so interest- 
ing to a man who, as it were, begins to exist 
anew, who tries new sensations, and who enjoys 
that pleasure in existing, of which none but those 
who arc recovered from dangerous maladies can 
have any idea. 

The null whom h • was thus intcrrogatifig, an- 


swered him^with as much modesty as if she had 
not contributed essentially to his recovery, and 
with as much precision as if she had not quiUed 
him a single instant. He was desirous of seeing 
her who was with so much complacence giving 
him the particulars he so eagerly sought to know. 
Hedrcwtiack the curtain, and was greatly sur- 
prised at the sight of a charming female, ap- 
parently not alove eighteen years of age, neai 
his bed. In examining her with*all the attention 
which she excited, he remarked eyes in which 
^candour and benevolence shone; he surprised a 
look at once caressing and timid ; he perceived 
one of those tender, ingenuous, and pensive 
physiognomies, which attracts more powerfully 
than beauty, and which inspires more interest; 
he admired a noble and elegant mien, enchant- 
ing natural graces, rendered inon^^viking from 
the necessity of seeking them under a dress whftli 
irritated desire, whilst ^t indicaU.M privations. 

* Darville, astonished to find such charms in the 
asyliim^f stftkncs*!, was much more sof aftfg he 
had learned that this nun, whose name was Mary, 
had been his solo nurse during the whole of hi’^ 
long illness, that she employed the whole day i.n 
attending on him, that she watched him at night, 
aiid took only short slumbers, which never had 
caused any iiitermission%in the care she had taken 
of him, with tender patience and adRiirable re- 
solution, aud that, in short, he owed hU life to 
her. 

Born with one of those fervent conslituiioni 
which renders men so amiable and so unhappy, 
and which niultij)ly flieir sufferings by extending 
their*affections, Darville considered gratitude as 
an act of devotion, and all his sentiments became 
passions. He immediately abandoned himself to 
an excessive sensibility ; he fancied he should 
always be able to conceal it from her who fras 
its cause. He no longer dared to accept those 
sefvices which she»still so kindly and earnestly 
offered him ; hetsaid he wished tosbegin to dis- 
charge the immense debts which ha had con- 
tracted ; he w9)uld not suffer her to watcli at 
^ight, but begged her to retire to her rSpose, Jb 
the only means of allowing him any rq|t. But 
in a short time he was unable to enjoy any ; a 
passion too violent to be mistaken, invaded his 
heart. The regard due to the situation of Mary, 
the respect which her benefits deserved, the re- 
serve which the innocence of her manners in- 
spired, coirJlscUed him to silence as a duty, 
which, however, he never violated mo^e than 
Q2 
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whilst he thought himself strictly observing it \ 
tke flame raged with greater activity from the 
painfiA efforts which he made to concentrate it. 
He first perceived this effect by the sudden reserve, 
of Mary. 

Fearful then of losing every thing, he dared 
every thing \ he risked the avowal wlich he had 
promised himself never to make ; he expected a 
repulse, he received it, and was overwhelmed 
with despair. AH the reasons which were given | 
to make htm conquer his love, only served to j 
increase it ; all the consolations presented to him 
became as many torments ; all the amehds which 
were offered appeared to him an increase of 
misery. His almost broken-hearted mistress was 
going to leave Mm, and to send one of her com* 
panions to supply her place : one of Darville's 
wounds broke out afresh, and she remained. ^ 

In the mean time our regiment arrived at 
Milan for the winter. 1 went every day to keep 
my friend company ; 1 found Mary, and wit* 
nessed her care^ sometimes she dressed the 
wound in my presence, and 1 perceived her shed 
a few tearMf4?fch she vainly tried to retain and 
cdhceaJ. Darville did not speak to her, but his 
looks darted fire; and hiss^ence was impassioned. 
An eloquence so powerful, so terrible a situation* 
so a»uch^reserve with so much loveJ*ih# energy 
which characterizes a right sentiment, that cry 
of the soul which proves it, that persuasion which 
accoinijanies i(, all were united against Mary; 
all conspired to infuse a devouring flame into 
her feeling heart. She discovered it with terror; 
•he did not, however, f^r to disclose the whole 
to him wRo had inspired it ; knowing him to be 
generous, she thought her virtue would never be 
in danger, unless she were to render him respon- 
cible for it ; she therefore ventured to intrust 
him with that sacred deposit ; and he swore it 
should be respected. * 

He thought he should be able faiihfuRy to 
keep an oath which nature disavowed, but he 
•ooA was sensible of his mistake; he could no 
longer contain his feelings. Mary reminded 
kiRi of his plpmise ; a few tender wor^ from her 
whom he aefa^d suspended his transports. ,How, 
said she, my ruin be tl^e price of my seffsi- 1 
bility, and'dp you seek to disgiage her whom you 
love ? He fell at her feet, assured her of his re- 
pentance, renewed his protestations of respect, * 
end ex|lkrienced that the repAses of innocence 
are not ^l ways without sweets to an honest man 
who reveres the object of his love. When he 
reflected on the multiplied sacrifices made by 
an unfortunate woman who was to defend herself 
against the power of her lover and agdin&t her 
own w^kness, wherein the so difficult victory 
was to be obtained by endless troubkiand anxiety, 
he acc^cd himself of being wanting in delicacy, 


he condemned his dedres, he determined to ab- 
stain from any expression ; and as soon as his 
mistress appeared his resolves were all forgotten. 

Mary, supported by real piety, by the remem- 
^ brance offher vows, by a conduct hitherto irre- 
proachable, surmounted for a long time the ten- 
derness which she shared ; but her triumph was 
succeeded by that arid kind of grief wHlch sheds 
no tears, which loads with an immense pressure, 
which agitates wilhoutHlistraciing; above all, it 
became impossible for her to bear the idea that 
she caused the misery of him*for whom she would 
have sacriiiced herWijp. Tliis coij;rirtion, against 
which those who iriily love can find ho defence, 
sealed her doom. • She yielded ; and the day 
which to her lovei^was the height of felicity, 
overwhelmed her with despair. From that n^- 
meiit she fancied she read her shame in every 
eye. ^teligious prejudices, of all the most tyran- 
nical^ filledther timorous conscience with fears. 
Shceponsicferedlhat love which had enslaved her, 
ffhich had cost her so dearly, of which ^he had 
proved all the charms without tasting them, as 
the greatest of crimes. ^ 

Whilst she was fulfilling her most noble and 
useful duties, but the most melancholy and 
frightful of all, those wfiich <%elif<*ous societies 
could impose on their voLiries, and of which be- 
neficent humanity could make choice, the pic- 
ture of death appearing incessantly before her 
eyes, froze her senseS, increa.scd her terrors, and 
left that tender and timid soul a prey to the mor- 
tal activity of remorse. 

Mary could ito longer resist afilietions which 
bifcamedaily more keen ; so much love, so many 
troubles, regrets, desires, struggles, successive 
nights passed with her lover, shattered a feeble 
con.stitutiun. She was seized with an lii^Jam- 
matory fever; it was pronounced mortal, and 
rapKiiy led her to the grave. 

Her Jdvei', who hud concealed his passion, 
was not able to di^emble his lu^s : his despair 
broke out in the most inauspKiiuus manner ; the 
first fit was teirible; with gre;^l diificuity a stop 
was pill to its effects, a sullen gloom iiiess of mind 
succeeded. He told us he should boon rejoin 
her who had carried off his life , he was not to be 
persuaded to take any food ; he slept no longer. 

Penetrated with his condition, we neglected 
' nothing whk:h might alleviate it ; but our eagei- 
ness to relieve him irritated hfe sorrows. Dis- 
mayed at' the inuthity of our cares, we, in one 
of our conversations, spoke with a vivacity of 
which the motive could not displease him. Wc 
gently reproached him with his want of friend- 
wc conjured him not to reject our entrea- 
ties; tears started in our eyes lie abruptly in- 
terrupted u«, saying; “ My frivnds your etForls 
are ftilKlLess; it is not in the power of any one 
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to allay my grief; it will only end with my life. 
What cat! comfort a man for the loss of her he 
(•adoKcl? Absence: but that resource does not 
•exist for me.” 

He stopped. We attended in silenqe the ex- 
planation of those strange wtfrds. All at once 
his looks were animated ; « he arose, and ex- 
f claimed — V Mary is dead ! she is*dcad, but she 
is not absent. She is there,” added he, looking 
stedfastly at an armed chair towards which he 
pointed. “ Yes, there she is, 1 see her as plainly 
as 1 do you ; she fixeA lier eyes on me, she hears 
me; if 1 appro^h her she r^iBats, but she never 
disapj^iBars.”* 

He was silent, and we ceasesl to offer him any 
more consolations which werc^ of no avail, for his 
ai!|ipiion was of a nature too uncommon to yield 
to ordinary means. Chance, which in the crisis 
of fantastical cases sometimes collects different 
means, appeared to offer one whioh gave us 
hopes of saving our friend, and r£stordig hi^ to 
Dimself. 

A public entertainment was given ; all those 
contemptible women, who, it is said, preserve 
the morals of a town by corrupting them, ap- 
peared there. 1 was observing them in the ball- 
room, when l^erteivecf one whose resemblance 
to Mary astonished me. 1 flew to an jOfHcer of 
my regiment, and asked him whether 1 might 
show him a portrait of Darville's mistress, pro- 
bably more exact, and certadniy more real, than 
* that^with which that unfortunate man was beset. 
His surprise equalled mine. We placed our- 
selves by the side of that woman, “and htudied her 
features. This examination condrmed the truNi 
of our first glance ; and we imnydiaiely formed 
the design of profiting by so singular a meeting 
/» 


to cure the disease of our friend. Persuaded that 
the phantasm which pursued him would dis^ 
appear when opposed to the real object, ancf that 
his imagination would be undeceived when he 
found his senses struck, we determined to in- 
troduce to him, in the dress of Mary, the female 
who was so her. 

After having agreed with this woman about 
the disguise she was to assume, the place she' 
should go to, the signal at which she was to 
advance, her attitude, her gait, and «11 the re- 
quisites for the part she was to act, we went to 
Darville, afid asked him a last proof of his friend- 
ship. “We are going to leave the place,” said 
we, embracing ; “ perhaps we may never 
meet again.” Seeing he was moHjd, we pressed 
him to come and sup with us that same evening, 
^ying that was the only proof we desired. He 
knew not how to refuse our inviuiion; he 
came, and we sat down to table. The repast 
was nearly finished, and he had not spoken a 
word, when, in order to raise to its height an 
emotion necessary to cause a total revolution, 
we talked to him about the fatal ciSjnjh which 
he received the last sigh of his mistress. 

^Without making any answer, he looked ear- 
nestly towards a dark closet opposite to his seat ; 
he arose,* andT extended his arms as if to reunite 
himself to the object which his delirium realised. 

We that instant gave the signal; the counter- 
feit Mary entered ; he perceived her, and fell 
backwards ; he shuddered, and crierl, “ O my 
fronds, my friends, save me! 1 am lost! 1 saw 
but one, and 1 .see twia.'* We attempted to 
convince him of his error.— He fell Tbio con- 
vulsions, and expired pronouncing the mine of 
Mary. 


ON EPISTOLARY STYLE, AND ON^MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


What is it yiac essentially characterises the 
epistolary style? It is a difficult question to re- 
sume. £[/lsiolary style is that whiclF is most 
suitable to the person who writes, aqd to the 
subjects written upon. Cardinal d'Ossat cannot 
write like Ninon de PEnclos ; and Cicero does 
not write on the murder of Cssar, in the Unie 
tone as he reedVds the supper he gave Cssar. 
The same principle may be applied to the style 
nf history, of fables. See. The style of lacitus 
has nothing in common with that of Titus 
Livius, nor the style of La Fontaine wiih that of 
Ph®drus. 

To what purpose are these doctrines of genera 
and others which have been introduced intoliie- 
mture ? Every tiling is now reduced to rla»les and 


genera: the term of perfection in every genr/s 
is the extreme point at which the best writer Ifas 
stoppeii, and his manner is taken as a model. 
The critical spirit indeed served to dissemi- 
nate a more souigl and goiieial critiqjsm, but has 
at the same time contributed to clog talents, and 
Ko contract the career of the arts. Happily ge- 
nius will not be lhackled by those peAy rulcf^ 
vfliich pedantry, mediocrity, the fury of fudging 
have invented, ancj endeavour to maintain. Th^ 
man of genius is like Gulliver among the Lilli- 
putians, who bind him while he sleeps; he 
wakes, dnd without effort breaks those feeble 
bands which the dwarfs look for cables. 

Nothing ifimore dissimilar than the epistolary 
style of Cicero and that of Pliny, the jtyle of 
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Madame dc Se\i;;nc and th;^t of Voltaire , which 
are we to imitate ? Neither; for we have, pro- 
perty spe,ikio|r, no style, unless it is adapted to 
our character ami turn of mind, modified by our 
feedings at the tin^ of writing. 

Letters have no other object than to com- 
municate our thoughts and seiitimgRts to absent 
persons; they are dictated by friendship, con- 
fidence, and politcncNS. Ir is a conversation in 
writing; so that the style of letters ought to Ik' 
the sameRsthat of comm^ni conversation, with 
somewhat more choice in the subjects ^nd tnoie 
correciion in the words and phiases. rapidity 
of speech causes an infinite number of negligences^ 
to be overlooked, which the mind has time to 
reject whiLt w^write, be it ever so rapidly ; and, 
moreover, he who reads is not so indulgent as he 
who listens. t 

The essential character of the epistolary style 
is then to be natural and easy; laboured wit, 
elegance, or correctness are insupportable. 

Philosophy, politics, anecdotes, the arts, bon-^ 
ntffiSf all may b e introduced in letters ; but with 
tlje easy fSTEfessiiess and unpremeditatitn which 
characterise the conversation of well-educated 
persons. t ^ 

Who^s he that writes best ? He who has the 
grfltcst flexibilitv of imaglhation, the most 
promptness, gaie^, and originality of mind, the 
most taste and facility in his manne^of expres- 
sion. 

But whence comes it that the man who in 
conversation is animated, gay, and witty, i^<n 
his letters generally dull( dry, and heavy ? It^s 
because tiiere are men who are excited by so- 
ciety, and others who are disconcerted. . The 
impulse of society gives' to the wit of some men 
mure spring and activity, whilst it dulls and per- 
plexes others. The former remain frigid whilst 
they sit in their study, pen in hand ; the latter, 
in the same situation, regain the free exercise of 
all their faculties. 

It may easily be conceived that those women 
who have wit, and a cultivated mind, write better 
letters than the best writers among men. Na- I 
ture has bestowed on them more pliablGnesjjof 
fancy, and a more delicate* organisation; their 
mind, less accustomed to reflection, possesses 
more vivacity and ready thoughts, it rambles 
into mgre digresrions; shut ^ijf'in society, and* 
fess distracted with business or study, they a|p 
more aHentive in observing characters and man- 
ners, they are mure interested in all the little 
events which occupy or amuse what is termed 
the world. 

Their sensibility is inor:; alert, more lively, and 
embraces a greater number of objects. They na- 
turally express themselves with fAore facility ; 
even the reserve which their education and man- 


ners prescrilrc them, serves to >yhet their wit, 
aiiil on certain objects it inspires them with more 
refitKMl nml delicate turns ; in fine, their thoughts , 
participate less of reflection, their opinions arc 
more comiccted with their sentiments, and their 
mind alwavs mSdified by the impression of the 
moment; thence that suppleness and variety 
which are ulually found in their letters; that, 
facility of pissing fiom one object to others very 
diflon'iit, witliout elFOrt, and by unexpected al- 
though natural transitions ; those expressions and 
associations of words, novfil and keen without 
being sought for f ^hose refinediand often pro- 
found vicw« of things, which appear like inspira- 
tion ; and lastly, Uiosc happy negligences, more 
pleasing than exac'tncss. 

Men of talents, more accustomed to thinki^^nd 
to write naturally, and, as it were, in spite of 
themselves, arrange their ideas so methodical! v 
as to render too much reflection apparent; and 
tkQK styld is oV a correctness incompatible with 
^that cureless and negligent grace we so much 
admire in the letters of women. 

Learned men, says Voltaire, do not usually 
write familiar letters well ; like professed dancers, 
who cannot make a graceful bow. 

The letters c^f Balzac and V^^ituce, which wc.c 
so mucii wlmired in the last age, are at this time 
forgotten ; because the passion for mere wii Is 
less lively, the taste *^more formed, and the art of 
writing better kno^n. There remains still of 
that imuiorial age, letters of two women which 
will live as Jong as the French language. Every 
body has read the letters of Madame de Mainie- 
mm, and one never tires of repeatedly reading 
those of Madame dc Sevigne. But what a dif- 
ference between these two celebrated women ! 
The letters of th#first are full of wit and r?.n‘-oii, 
the style is elegant and natural, but the tone is 
serious and uniform. On the contrary wh.a 
grace ! ,w^at variety ! what vivact'.y in tho>e oi 
Madame de Scvigij6 ! 

What pariiciilarly disiirghiOics her, is that 
momentaneoLis sensibility winch is affected at 
every thing, wliirh is every where diffused, whiclr 
receives with extreme rapidity dilferent species 
of impiessions. Her imagin.ition is a pure and 
brilliant glass, wherein every object is painted, 
and leflccted witli a lustre they do not naturally 
possess. This pliancy of soul f^rms the talent of 
poets, especiallv dramatic jmets, who are obliged * 
almost at the same lime to invent characters ex- 
tremHy different, and to be peiictr.ited with the 
must opposite sentiments; when they arc in the 
same scene, to represent a passion.tie and a sedate 
man, a virtuous man and a villain, Nero and 
Brut us, Mahom'tand Zo])irus, See. 

It ha.'i been said that Mcidamc du Scvign6 
a gossfp; that may be, II wo simidy understand 
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a {Tossip to be a woman incessantly occupied by 
all the motions of society, by ev?ry word which 
^•escapes, by all the events which succeed each 
other, who collects ivery slanderous aspersion, 
who recounts with the same v^aciiy a*p1easant 
folly and the death of a great man, the tmcccss 
of a sermon ntid the gain of a baittle; but how 
•call weappl^fthc e]>ithet of gossip*to a w'oman 
of the first rank, well-instructed, full of wit, 
graces, gaiety, and imagination, admired and 
courted by ihc most distinguished men in the 
age of Louis XIV. ? 

It is very djffiiAlt for a ff^e?gner to feci the 
merit tier style; it originates from the progress 
which society had made in France, where she 
has created a language which is well understood 
hy, •tch perwns only as have frequented good 
company for some time I'hc niceties of that 
language curi'^ist particularly in a great number 
of terms, winch, being a little diverged from tV'ir 
primitive sense, expiess acce^'inry ideas, of whfth 
the various shades are mote readily felt than 
defined. There are numberless expressions and 
turns which continually recur in our conversa- 
tions, and w'hich hav'e no equiivilent in our lan- 
guages. A stranger must be far advanced in the 
French languagf to^e able to fecl»the charm of 
111 ’ letter? oi’ Madame de Sevignd, anti of the 
fables of La 'P'oriiai lie. , 

Cnimt de la Uisn le, of wh^m we have a col- 
Jectioii of letters ni two volumes, says sonic- | 


wlune, “ When we have read a letter of Madame^ 
de Seviguo, we feel a kind of regret, becaiisf we 
have one the less to read.” This tenten4:c ii 
worth his whole collection. 

What adds to the value of Madame de Se- 
vigne’s letters, is the great number of strokes 
vwhich depict*«he brilliant court of Louis XIV. 
We arc pleased to find ourselves, as it Were, in 
company with the greatest personages of that: 
splendid reign, which, iiotvvitliNtaiidint^the ceii- 
bures of a severe and rigid philosophy, always 
retains an a^r of grandeur which attracts us, and 
strikes us with awe. It is not likely that our 
age will ever hve the same attraction for our 
. descendants. “ What disgusts mc^ith history,” 

, said a sensible lady, “ w to think that what I 
jsce happen to-day, will one day he history.” 
rjrtii;is a witty saying, but should not bo taken 
I literally. The history of the intrigues of the 
Vatican ought iioi to give us disgust fur that of 
the Roman republic. 

» • It appears as if most of those per^ons who 
mire the writings of this e.xtraordicL^v^^womun, 
jdo not yefsulflcicnily feel her superiority. Sh» 
I is rational and frivolous, pleasant and suhlime, 
ns «ccHsion requires, anR enters into all these 
varieties wgh i{tf:onceivable facility. The ^racej^ 
.suppleness, and liveliness of her^tyle, shine above 
all in her narratives, 

( 'f9 be concluded in ovr nert.j 
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Fa^/iloiu 


Rut, let us return to our si^jctt, to fashion, 
properly so called, thUt haughty itvalof nature, 
to whose dictates bo^ the graces and beauty are 
frequciitly sacrificed. 

Women, ever jealous of maintaining, and per- 
ha])s of extending the empire they possess over 
our sex, had no arms more jiowerful than those of 
beauty, and to gitr nioic force to lU fascinatij^g 
attractions they have called in art to tlie^bsistaiice 
of nature — art, so iiftcii a dangerous ally ! 

Hence spiuiig liie love of the toilette, a pro- 
pensity as ancif iit a*, the world, a propensity uni- 
vmally dif 7 ^l^<’d, and which is observable in the 
stark naked sjvnge, as in the European clad in 
gold and silks. 

In the savage! you exclaim. Most certainly. 
That Mogul women whose whole body isjcovered 
with flowers and the figures of animah, which she 


lU’) delineated upon it, is as proud of those de- 
corations as is an English of a robe embroi- 
dered by a fashionable milliner; and the iicgress ofi^ 
Z.mqucbar who wears a bell about her neck, docs 
so onj^ lA conformity to the fashion, as one of 
ourtlaslung females susjleuds from it a medallion 
eiudrcled with brill tints. • 

Bur have women while they have made atten- 
lion to the toiler lefl>AJonsist in perpetual ch-yige, 
whi^‘, m ^hort, they have submitted to the dis- 
gr.icelul yoke of fashion; have they, I ask^ at- 
taincfL tint object they proposed? I venture to 
.nlHrm that they have not. 

Dress ip beauty what harmony is to melody 5 
It ought 10 set It olf to advantage, to enhance its 
lu&tre ; never to cover or to disguise it. Luxury 
in dress is like luVury in accompaniments, which 
so far from giving greater effect to the voice olHhe 
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^singer only serves to diotvn it. Farther, the 
toiler.tc, like an accompAnlment in music ought 
to harmonize wiCh the person it is intended to 
embellish ; it ought to vary according to the figure 
the features, the physiognomy, the colour of the 
complexion and of the hair; it ought also to be 
modified according to age, conditioif or character.* 
It would be as absurd to dress all women in the 
same manner, as to sing every tunc with tlic^saine 
accompaniment. 

Woman of taste know perfectly well that the 
dress ought to be adapted to the wcajer ; accord- 
ingly, they are cautious not to follow any new 
fashions which would betray their beauty, which 
would not ten^ to set off the brilliancy of their 
charms, which would* not shew tho preci- 
ous gifts of nature to advantage or which would 
ill disguise her partial neglect. Such femaAs 
consult not the fashion, but their own persons; 
they imitate not, but invent. The productions 
of their fertile imagination cannot fail to appe.ir 
extremely handsome, since their imagination hiSi 
been gm^gjj^by taste and not by caprice. Other 
rrouicn eagerly avail themselves of thtse new at- 
tractions, regardless whether or not they are adapt- 
ed to their persons ; aifd hence arises the abuse 
of fashion. ^ 

But what is fashion, in the limited signification 
which we here give it ? * fUa kind of dress which 
sometimes is perfectly suited to cevtain females, 
and which all are anxious to adopt. It is, for 
example, a head-dress which makes Hortensia 
look horribly ugly, but which Hortensia adbpts 
becaust^ it 'a)ipears charming when worn by 
OJyiupja. Ic is a robe which exhibits all the de- 
fects in the figure of Fuphemia, but which 
Euphemia is determined to wear, because it en- 
chantingly displays the divine form of the youth- 
ful Eleonora. This being the case, how many 
contrasts does not a delicate eye perceive between 
the persons and the dress of women who are the 
slaves of fashion ! liere it is a young female 
whose arm should have been prudently concealed 
Jiy the ofEcious covering of a discreet sleeve, but 
who, in obedience to the fashion, displays it 
naked, and exhibits the ominous spcCtaele of 
skeleton leanne^is ; there if is a robe cut down too 
low, makibg a general confe^ion of sin^ 

1 could jiruduce a thousand instances of the 
bad Ipiste of mjiiy females, tn?l of the manner in 
^ which they disfigure themselves by blindly follow- 
ing tEe fashions ■; but what occasion liavel to say 
n)ore> Women perceive much more clearly 
than we all these absurdities in persons of tkeir 
sex, and whenever 1 have been in places where 
many females were assembled, a quarter of an 
hour's conversation with only one of them was 
sufBcient to inform me how Ul alithe others were 
dresftd. 


Fashion, I repeat, is the tyrant of taste, and is 
frequently the exterminating angel of beauty. 

Here, I know, the younger portion of lh,e sc» 
will he ready to excUim: What, speak ill of 
fashion ^ how a^ocious ! of fa^hion, an object so 
seductive, that next to the felicity of following, 
there can be no greater pleasure than talking of 
it !” 

A moment's patience, ladies; let me explain 
mys'df ; for, in truth j I should be extremely sorry 
to give you cause of offence. 

You will, doubtless agree with me, that fashion 
changes veiy offci>, that, to grirify this insatiable 
thirst of such everlasting variety, it is necessary 
to be incessantly inventing, and that when simple 
and elegsnt forms are exhausted, it is time to have 
recourse to the most irregular and frequenilo the ' 
most .ibsuid. Are all these forms, and all these 
iuvdntions sanctioned by good taste? Assuredly 
n<v : but*jus^ now you would say— I understand 
y€u ; the fashion of the day is charming, dehglil- 
ful ; but the fashion often years ago is odious, is 
horrible : that is clear. 

Nevertheless, this odious, this horrible fashion, 
was the fashion ^f the day, ten years ago ; it was 
then charming : and the fashion of ic-day— What 
will you say of itten years hehcefladies ? 

How *^sincerely 1 regret that the fairy tales are 
but tales ! Why tjo not those wonderful beings 
who perform suclj prodigies by the mere motion 
of a little wand actually exist I How convenient 
it would be! But let us suppose for a irA)merit 
that it were so. 

Ernestine is a charming woman ; she places her 
self at her toilette, and the elegance and beauty of 
her dress are About to excite envious pangs in the 
bosom of all her rivals. 1 have no occasion to tell 

ij 

you that Ernestine wears nothing but what is in 
the newest style : Ernestine is young, a Parisian, 
and a qoquette. 

Tire toilette is Bnished, but all^t once, a hostile 
fairy waves he» magic wand. Ernestine falls 
asleep. And how long does she remain in that 
state ? Ten years— a mere tfifle for a fairy. 

Ernestine has slept ten years ; she awakes with- 
out perceiving that she has been asleep ; she goes 
to the play. What is her astonishment ! Peals 
of unextinguishable laughter salute heron her 
entrance; every eye is 6xcd upon her and she is 
jH)inted at by every finger. Ernestine, unable to 
concciye the caiese of such a singular reception, 
remains thunderstruck. Madam", at length 
says one of the ladies in the same box with her, 
how could you venture to appear in public in 
such a ridiculous dress?" What do you say, 
Madam?" rejoins Ernestine; is in the very 
newest fashion. But it is you, ladies", says she 
to yiose who surround her, ** that appear to me to 
be dressed in a manner equally, extraordinary and 
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ridiculous. Or is this a masquerade?” ** A 
masquerade !” exclaims the prim Amelia ; ** the 
^slady^ 1 perceive can be jocular if she pleases.” 

U is you, Madam,” sa)s the young and unaf- 
fected Ursula, “ who seem to ha^e been preparing 
fora masquerade; but indeed you are too young, 
and too pretty, to muffle yourself up so in that old < 
ifashioned dress. 1 have an aunt,* who always 
keeps to the good old customs, and one might 
swear, for all the world that you had borrowed her 
clothes.” 

My readers will no* find it difficult to supply 
the remainderof^iis convcr‘.igioii. 

Sucl^ however, is the scene which would ac- 
tually take place, were it possib^ to bring togvther 
unexpectedly two females between the fashions 
of,v4iose dresses there should be an interval «1 a 
few years. 

It is, therefore, evident that custom alone 
sanctions fashions, and extols to*diyf wliat it iprilL 
cause to be despUed to-morrow : consequently it 
is not the good taste of a dros» that constitutes its 
merit, but solely the fancy of the moment. You 
are thought exceedingly handsom • in a very ugly 
fashion, if it be but new, and^vou are thought 
ridiculous in a very handspme fashion, if it be out 
of date. • * • 

* I had one day a striking examj)leof thil tyranny 
of fashion, which so frequent^' deprives women 
of the advantage of adopting the dress which is 
host suited to their persons. 

* At A masquerade during the carnival, 1 met 
with a lady of rny acquaintance, a young and a | 
very handsome woman j but what terms can ex* 
press the charms with which she was on that day* 
adorned ! No, never did I see siA’h brilliancy, 
such vivacity ; never did 1 behold a physiognomy 
more cif»en, more interesting, more animated eyes, 
a more sweetly smiling mouth. It was not the 
same person, but one of those airy nymphs with 
wh6m the voluptuous imagination of the ^mets 
has embellished the banks of the Eurotas. All 
eyes weie fixed upon Iier. What was the reason 
of this extraordinary ehange ? A dress pioscribed 
hy custom for several years, the wearing of^which 
noiliiiig but the carnival could then sanction. A 
simple shepherdess’s hat of whiter straw, placed 
rather backward on the head, a tuft of flowers, 
hair gracefully flowing— such was the talismwi 
that created these /lew charms in Zephirina ! 

What a pity” said I, coming vp to her, /‘that 
you cannot always wear a hat which becoms you 
60 well i” At any other time than a masque- 
rade,” said she, smiling, “ I should be thought 
ridiculous.” “ I know it,” replied I, “but then 
how handsome you would look !” 

Hence it appears that there are extremely pleas- 
ing fashions, which custom absolutely proscriljps, 
and that there are others equally ridiculous which 
Nq.XV. VoLJL . 


its absolute power cpndemns the fair sex to fol- 
low. , * 

A few days afterwards 1 met Zephirina, but, 
alas ! how changed ! she was no longer the same 
woman. Under the dark contour of a deep and 
unlucky hat, her beauty was totally extinguished ; 
her brow noY§nger exhibited that graceful display 
which is so well adapted to youth; her eyes Ind 
lost ^eir lustre ; her head had not the harmoni- 
ous accompaniment ofan elegant dress; the frolic 
train of sports and loves no longer played in the 
moving ringlets of her Bowing hair : in a woid, 
Zephirina atiracU'd not ihe faciiiated eyes of man, 
l^ut Zephiiiiia dressed after the fashion of the 
day. Custom, then, would not^perniit her to 
appear more hand‘<oine. , 

There are indisputably charming fashions, 
ikshions author i/.ed by good taste, but in every 
thing there is a perfection, that is a point which 
good ta6te cannot pass without losing its way. 
As soon as this perfection is attained, no change 
(xm be made without removing farther from it; 
and this is exactly our case. ^ 

To the^ionour of the female Parisians I musA 
say, that about five years since they had attained 
th« degree of pcrfection%>f which I am speaking. 
Their dre^ at.^hat time combined simpliciiy, ele- 
gance, good taste, and gracefulness. They exhi- 
bited to us an image of those lovely Grecian women 
whose charwis are celebrated in history. Their 
garments seemed to have been designed by the 
pencil of the Graces, and their head-dress was at 
onA simple and noble. 

Why has the genius of inconstancy obliged the 
sex to abandon so seducing a costume ? Custom 
you know requires change, they have therefore 
changed in compliance w^iih its dictates Every 
day, intrtxlucing a new fashion, has destroyed u 
charm; every day has beheld a grace supplanted 
by sometliing ridiculous, and caprice has succeed- 
ed good taste. 

The sex cannot be too thoroughly convinced 
that absurdity kills taste, and that simplicity will 
always havejust'claims to embellish even beauty 
itself. I’hc* caprices of fashion, so far from increas- 
ing tl^ iftfliiencc which women pretend to exer- 
cise. over our sex, only*serve very often to render 
them ridiculous or ugly. I will mentioV but one 
example out of a thousand. Ought not the figure 
of the head to be o'vsd ’ Should not every th'nt 
whi»h alters this figure, be cori>-idered as detract- 
ing from nature ? What then are wo to Aink 
of those bonnets that project both before and 
behinil, and give the head of a woman, seen in 
profile, the form of a hammer! Have savages 
ever invented any thing more ridiculous? 

The time when the women of Greece acted 
such a distinguisl’cd part, when they received the 
homage of the greatest men, was when the iSin- 
R 
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plicity of I heir dress harmopized with the perfec- 
'tion^of their charms. I'heir heads were not then 
overloaded with a vain luxury of usel&ss orna- 
ments; their long dark hair fell in undulating 
ringlets on their shoulders, or a simple gold pin 
turned them up with taste, and fastened their 
brilliant tressos. In the cities th^ always wen^ 
with their heads uncovered : had they occasion 
to expose themselves to the bi^ams of the sun, 
then, indeed, a Thessalian hat protected their 
complexion without giving offence to taste. 

I must nor conclude this chapter without shew* 
iug how obscure, vile, di-gucting or a'trocious, the 
origin of many of our fashions has been. Cir- 
cuRfistaiiccm of every kind have furnished some 
fashion or other, and things which only tended to 
perpetuate the remembrance of fatal accidents 
hive been adapted for dress. Thus, the opeiri* 
house having been formerly consumed by a fire, 
in which a great number of unfortunate people 
lost their lives, a few days afterwards no other 
colour was to be seen but that called (Topcr/i^ 
They dressed themselves out with the recollection 
^f huiiTan creatures burned alive ! fiut the/eii 
tTopera was a handsome colour * Have we not 
seen women wear ring^in which were set stones 
of the^ Bastille? These they called bijoux <l la 
Snstitulion. But what is aB this* in comparison 


with what follows ! My pen almost refuses to 
record the atrocious fashion— women have worn 
in their ears golden guillotines ! What then ig- 
fashion ! • 

But enough oC these horrid subjects ! Fashion 
has sejdom exhibited this degree of atrocity ; hut 
how often has she, not appeared abject and de- 
based ! Have we not seen her raking even in 
61th to pick up the brilliant chimeras which 
governed opinion ahd seduced the sex ! The 
soft colour of the heavens, the carnation of the 
rose, or the verdant carpet^^of our meads had grown 
too common amf yere left for «ihe lower classes. 
The mud of Paris, the soot of our ^inim^s, and 
the rags of Sav^ards became the fashionable 
colours. Finally, have we not seen, and this 
undoubtedly is the height of ignominy, har e we 
not seen the fair sex seeking the colour of their 
ribbpns in the very excrement of the royal infant ? 
T^e coloar coca dauphin adorned every dress, and 
tKs word, wliich 1 cannot now write without re- 
pugnance, was then in the mouths of all the best 
bred women ! What a ridiculous tasie, that would 
attempt to dress bea^ity in disgusting images ! 
With this stroke of the pencil, ladies, 1 shall 
finish the picture of fashion. 

[To be con^mueef.] 


SABINA; 

. ^ 

MCftlNING SCENES IN THE DRESSING-ROOM OF A ROMAN LADY. 

[Contintud /tom Pa^e 85.] * 


Camion pares the nails; anxiety have hanHsonyi hands and nails ; Lalris lets fall the 

cate of the Mirror. 


The procession of the knights through the 
Via Sacra does not allow Sabina sufficient time 
to bathe; she is therefore obliged to hSve an 
operatiorv performed at her t£>iletie which usually j 
took pi ice at the bath, I mean that of cutting 
and polishing the nails of h *r hngers and tcaas. 
Garniion was the name of the slave who per- 
Ibrn^ed this office at the bath with such^peAiliar 
skill as to afford perfect satisfaction to her mis 
tress.* She now lays hold, with extreme care, of 
the hand of Sabina, cuts and polishes the nails, 
one after another, with a small p&ir of silver 
tongs and a knife, which wore formerly user! 
instead of our scissars ; she thcKt commences the 
sai]}e operation on the toes. i 


It is necessary to observe, that in ancient times 
no person who made any pretensions to elegance 
and opulence, would condescend to cut his own 
nails ; those who could not keep slaves for this 
purpose, went to a barber’s shop to have their 
nails cut, Horace, in one of his most humorous 
letters, mentions a singular exception to this rule, 
in the person of a public crier, ** who cut his 
Hails himself in the shop of a barber.” 

Ladies of distinction, however, kept slaves 
who had received regular instruction in the art, 
to perform this office with the utmost dexterity j 
a principal part of their business was to prevent 
the appearance of backbiters {paronychia)^ and 
tofemove tjie excre.scenccs at the sides (rerfiiw/Vr) 
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with the greatest care. In this particular the 
females of antiquity possessed the most delicate 
••senv of beauty and propriety. A fine finger 
and a handsome nail might well be reckoned 
among the thirty beauties, wlych, accfbrding to 
the celebrated Latin poem of the Italian Gia- 
vanne Nevizano, were obsefved in Helen, the ' 

• most beautiful of mortals. The females of 
ancient Greece and Rome never forgot to place 
a long, soft, and tapering finger among the in- 
dispensible requisites of beauty ; and as Minerva 
afforded them the model of the finest hand« so 
that of the finesAinger was iumished by Diana, 
the yoAingest of all the fair goddesses. To this 
belonged also a regular polish^ nail, exhibiting 
the colour of a delicate carnation. The master 
oK ^0 Art of Love,” does not fail to give his 
docile pupils some instructions on this head: 

Whose fingers are too fat, and^ nails too 
coarse, * * ^ 

** Should always shun much gesture in 
discourse.” 

The last verse gives a delicate hint at the rea- 
son why so great a value was let on handsome 
fingers and nails. The^; then accompanied, or 
rather they stiH accompany discourses in those 
countries, with suitable gestures of tfie hands 
and fingers, which were evgn reducetl within 
the rules of art; these were Considered a princi- 
pal portion of the art of dancing, or cheironomie. 
They^ould likewise make themselves understood 
without words, by the mere motion of the 
fingers, and perfectly designate in particular 
whatever we are accustomed to express by 
numbers *. • 

A finger so communicative and so eloquent, 
was naturally expected to possess beauty, and 
hence the attention to their propriety and neat- 1 
ness up to the very tip of the nail, especiSlIy 
as the females df those days were not acquainted 
with the use of gloves, so admirably adapted to I 
conceal a number of defects. The custom of 
wearing gloves, which, from an extravagant love 
of dress, disguises among us the most beautiful 

* hands and arms, even at table and in the dancing- j 
room, had not yet penetrated into the southern 
regions of Europe from the cold regions of the 

north t, where the natives are obliged to mufile 

- — — 1 . — . - .... 

• This art, to firhich we are utter strangers, 
and which Cicero mentions by the general ap- 
pellation, argutias digitorumy is still to be found 
in the harems of the East, among the deaf and 
dumb, and the women who are shut up in them. 
The ladies of antiquity were perfect mistresses 
of this language of the fingers, as appears from 
various passages of erratic writers. 

t The very names of gloves in the soutllern 


themselves up in Airs and the skins of ani« 

mtilfi. • 

Hence arose the extreme care bestowed by 
the ancients on the preservation of handsome 
fingers and nails; to this cause aKo was proCably 
owing the invention of rings, which wereorigi- 
nallyjntendefi in the East firr ncithing more than 
a method of keeping the fingers small and deli- 
cate^'f . Hence the frequent use of various kinds 
of juices, herbs, and mineral powders, gf which a 
whole collection of recipes for removing the un- 
seemly ruggedness and excrt^iceiices of the iiuil':, 
may be found in the natural history of riiny 
alone. WhenAill this is taken into considera- 
tion, it will not appear siirprisinpji that a Roman 
lady of distinction shouW commit the care of her 
nails as a particular duty to one of her slaves*, 
ind that this should, in those d.iys, be looked 
upon one of the principal* branches of female 
dress. 

Carmion had just done cutting the finger- 
tiails of Sabina, and had rubbed them with a 
sponge d^ped in vinegar, and watijv^'-i^oing to 
commence the same operation on those of tllb 
toes^, when Sabina recollected that she had a 
days before been informed by a Jew doctor, 
that it isipostible t(^ get rid of any corpolleal 'lis- 
order, and to transfer it to another, by mixing 
up the parings of the naiU with wax, and stick- 
ing it agaixst the door-post of the stranger ||. 
She had for some time perceived, with great 

— j — 

languages of Europe, gi^ntCy guantOy ffant, are 
derived from the northern word /land, from which 
the language of the middle ages made tcen/i, 
wanfos. * ^ 

. J In the East, where rings were originally in- 
vented, a small, delicate hand is still an essential 
requisite of beauty. We are told by Hodges, in 
his Travels in the East Indies, that the hands of 
the Hindoos are delicately formed, like those of 
an elegant woman ; on which accotmc the hilts of 
Indian sabres are too small fur the hands of mo!^ 
Europeans. 

§ It should not be forgotten that the toes, 
even of the most elegant ladies, were completely 
exposed to view, las their sandals w«re merely 
fastened upon the foot with ribbons, one of 
sf hich passed beAv|en the great toe anc^ that 
next to it. 

K Pliny mentions this sympathetic cure* with 
parings of the nails, only for tertian and c^uartan 
fevers; but it is only reasonable to suppose, that 
superstitfon may have employed them to expel 
other disorders, as wonderful things have been 
related concerning their use in magic, &c. Thus 
it was not pernAtted to cut the nails on a market- 
day. • 

R2 
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concern, the symptoms oC a swelling wen on 
Vcr fleck, and therefore immediately resolved to 
make trial of this sympathetic remedy. She 
called Latris, who was now standing unemployed, 
and ordered her carefully to collect the parings 
which had dropped upon the floor, and to put 
them into a little box tliat lay on itfc table. • 

Poor Latris, who was not just then expecting 
any commission, and whose mind was occupied 
with the, recollection of the happy days of her 
youth which she passed at Lphesus, was so 
startled at the rough tone in whi(;h she was 
abruptly called by Sabina, that she let fall not 
tile mirror but the case, on the rutstretched foat 
of her mistress. Fortunatolv Car rn ion had not 
yet applied tl e knife to»ihe fir^t nail ; neverthe- 
less a tremendous icin])est collected over the 
head of the unfortunate slave : * 

As when with crackling flames a cauldron fiies, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rise; 

Above the brim they force their fiery way ; 

Black vapours climb aloft and cloud the day. ' * 

f. 

•So Donna Sabina springs with a loud scream 
from her scat, and without stopping to call the 
female executors of hA will, she revenges her- 
self wWi those instruments whicjji wild in- 
habitants of the forest employ to vent their rage 
on each other — nails, fist, and teeth. Luckily 
the former, the nio>t natural w'eapqns, had just 
been cut; but several blo\Vs with the clenched 
fists on the face of the wretched J,.atri«, were 
followed by a stream of blood- from her nosd and 
mouthy which instantly mingled with the red 
juice of the pastils which Sabina had spit in her 
face. The sight of blood only ‘serves to render 
the tiger still more s.ivage; and the bo^om of 
the slave had certainly suffered, had not a most 
ludicrous scene, which ^unexpectedly presented 
itself, dissipated the passion of Sabina. 


The works of Seneca contain many horrible 
examples of the cruel treatment which slaves 
received from their masters, in the first emotions , 
of their passion. One of the most remarkable 
passages cii this fubject is in Galen's treatise on 
the discovery and*^cure of our passions, in which 
he speaks of masters who in their rage attacked 
their slaves (Irirh teeth, fists, and fset, beat out , 
their eyes, or scooped them out with stylos, 
which they used in writing. It was thus that 
tlic Emperor Adrian treated one of his favourite 
slaves, who demanded orhis master the eye of 
which he hi\d clcpr.u'ed him. ht the same work 
Galen relates that he had a Xantippe of a ipothcr, 
who usefi sometiine'i to bile her slaves, and was 
always qnurii ling With hi«i father. Another ex- 
ample ctf one of these domestic furies, is ge’Cii 
by Chrvsostoni, in his Homilies : — “ The pas- 
sengers, ” says he, hear the raving of the mis- 
tre^, and* the howling of tlio slave; she bitids 
tint gill, after stripping her naked, to the feet of 
her sofa, and then applies the scourge. The 
slaves, when they accompany their mistress to 
the bath, expose to, public view their backs 
streaming with blood from these flagellations.'' 

Even in the very mode in which they struck 
the slaves injhc face, a rcf.nc^ncnt in cruelty 
was disjilayctl ; they struck them with the 
knuckles of tho clenched fist, which was con- 
sidered as highly ignoniimou-, nud suited only 
to slavo>. Hcnce'Seneca say**, “ You will find 
slaves who would rather bcscoiiigcd than endure 
the dbgrace of being struck thus with the 
knuckles. The slaves whom tlicir master 
^thought fit to punish in this manner, w'ere some- 
times obligedrto blow out their cheeks, and thus 
prc>ent them, that the unkind fi.'-t might strike 
without runiiifig the risk of hurting iisdfj 

[ To he conlinuedJ] 


THE FRyVNK MAN! 


BY A 


THF*habit of falsehood *whirh is established 
in the world, and which hinders truth from being 
wcloome if it be not prcfeiited in an agrccafile 
form, is really an abominable thing. Bi^ no 
matler, 1 shall always tell it, whether I am asked 
or not. 1 am frank and ingenuous, as I tell 
every one 1 meet, in order that my m inner may 
be understood. Som persons tell me they do 
not like this sincerity, but 1 do not mind that; 
mine dors nut so much belong to nty character 
as to my principles. 1 was iMiught up in the 
co&niry by ray uncle, who was, as he said, be- 


LADY. 


! come a philosopher, because his mistress had 
received him, and his steward had robbed him. 
He might have expected as much ; for he had 
long before written a book in which he affirmed 
that all men were fal.se, all women deceitful, 
and all stewards rogues. 

Notwithstanding this, he was as much vexed 
as if he had foreseen nothing, and every evening 
after he told us instances of the men, women, 
and stewards ; he said, can you believe that my 
mistress, whom I had seduced from one of ray 
frftnds, could have abandoned me, and that 
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niy steward could plunder me of a tliouj^and 
crowns? for these things occasioned my uncle to 
turn philosopher. Afterwards he informed me 
that falsehood inhabited great cities under the 
name of politeness^ and that the c];iaracter of 
men of the world, was that of a worn out medal, 
which 1 had before heard. . ^ 

He died« and as soon as I was in possession 
of his fortune, 1 resolved to go to London, to 
exhibit an ingenuous man to that great city, 
and 1 got into the stage-coach. 1 there found 
a lady whom 1 thought handsome, and I told 
her so in pl^iti terms; :^<ithcr was ugly, of 
which 1 alao informed her, without being asked. 

In consequence, as 1 con^dained of the cold, 
the ugly lady kept the wiiiAw on her side open 
ring the whole journey, as was the glass on 
*lhe opposite side, by the husband of the lady 1 , 
thought handhonie. ^ 

We arrived at last, in rather anJiU humour; 

1 found in the inn-yard one of*my fate i^clc's 
friends; I told him I was not sorry to see hini,^ 
and that if 1 had not thus met with him, 1 should 
have taken an opportunity in the course of the 
month to have paid him a visit. Although a 
little surprised, as he was a |ood sort of man, he 
looked on speech as thj brogue of my 
country, and took me to one of Ijis relations, 
wlio invited me to her house to hear a comedy. 

I expected to hrul the pief:e detestable, and to 
s.iy so; however, it was iiAt bad, and as I pique 
m^tself upon my frankness, 1 told the author it 
was tolerable. Kvery body was distressed; and 
although the mistress of the Itouse did not in- 
terest herself in favour of the person who had 
read his piece, yet 1 learned, a fjjw days after, that 
she was going no give a concert from which 1 
was formally excluded; so nUich aversion have 
people in that great city to frankness. To con- 
sole myscli 1 went inu» the pit at the Opgra. 

My neighbour, who, as I afterwards found, 
was a master mason, offered me snuff; I refused 
a pinch, because*! never take snuff, and I added 
that his snuflF Jjad a bad smell ; my neighbour 
was angry; his companion, who was likewise a 
master Aason, and was a little in Hquor, also 
grew angry. There happened to be a number 
of people of their profession in the pit that 
evening ; 1 should have been knocked down if I 
had not been protected by a mat\ who got mc^ 


out of the scrape, and took me home with him. 
lie had a beautiful wife; she pleased nic;*l 
was too frank to dissemble my feelings, and she 
was too sincere to di'^guise the impression which 
1 had made on her. As I am candour itself, I 
made no mystery of my proceedings. The hus- 
band suspijpted something, and questioned me 
about the matter. Frank as I am, I could not 
hide any thing from him. The lady was sent 
back to her family, and I was run through the 
body in three places by the husband^ and nearly 
lost my life. Some people blamed me, and pie- 
tended that insteacl of telling all to the husband, 

1 should have acted so as to have noihmg to 
tell. That maybe, but 1 did not at firi.t think * 
of it, and, moreover, 1 picpia myself on my 
frankness. * 

This alfiir, however, did me injury. I re- 
turned into the country, and was resolved at 
least not to tell truth to a person’s face. | went 
to Mrs. A. and told her Mrs. B. was very u mi- 
able. They had quarrelled, and next day the 
door of the former was shut against me. The 
next 4ay, whilst 1 was with Mrs.'**C. I saw 
Miss D. enter, who had one shoulder half a foot 
higher than the othc^ and I said she was hunip- 
bdckcU. Miss E. who heard me, made no 
answef, bitt she iveut round the room, lutking 
to every one, and the next moment the hump- 
backed lady scowled at me ; and Mrs. V. looki-d 
gruffly at me, because her grand-daiighter. 
Miss G. who had but one eye, Mippost<i that 
#vhen opportunity oiTercd I should come and tell 
her so. I then turned* myself to Mr. II. to tell 
him his wife was much better dre.sscd Rian Mi.ss 1. 
who, a minute after, 1 found was his ini.streos. 

1 was afterwards in treaty of marriage with 
Miss K. who was proposed as a wife to me be- 
cause 1 had said she sung well ; this made all 
the relations of Miss L. my sworn enemies, 
bcctusc 1 had accused her of singing out of tune. 

I missed this match because I had in ccniidetici: 
told Mrs.M. that my future spouse did not dance 
on tiptoe, and this set me a quarrelling with all 
the other letters of tlie alphabet. * 

1 ^hen retired and shut myself up in my own 
ifouse, where I va now very coldly treated by 
my housekeeper, because 1 prm»cd by my cal- 
culations she was fifty-eight years nld, whereas 
she pretended«lo be no more than fifty-^ix 
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Tn one of the volumes of the Qfrsthumous constitutes his false glory. Let him proclucethe 
works of M. de Klorian, a short account of his titles which elevate him above hiNCqioals; every 
life is prefixed, and this contains pait of a sermon 1 one of those titles is a gift of death. His nobi- 
of hisctimpositioii. He was at that time oncot I lity ! this is founded oh a heap of corpses; the 
the pages of*the Dukrd P^iuhievrc,aiid not yet more the heap increases the more illustrious it 
hftceii years of ai^c. The curate of St. Eustache | becomes; a load of diiu is' the throne of that 
was coiiveising wi h the Duke about ^crnioiiSy '| nobility of which he^is so proud, land shortly he 
and young Pc Florian joining the^conversation, j^will himself become a step of that funeral throne, 
inaiiituined that a serm;jn was not a nutter of His dignities ! to whom does he owe them? to 
difficulty in com'^josition, and that he thought ( death, which has ca/ried off those who deserved 
himself capable of wilting one, if it were re-! and acquirrd them; death has reaped the mar^ 
quired. remains, and this ambitious noble holds 


The Prince took him at his word, and offered 
to bet fifty Louis d'Ors that he did not suc- 
ceed. The curate was to be umpire. De 
Florian set himself to work, and in a few days 
pro<luced the fruits of his labour. What was 
the^surprls*^ oT the Duke and the curatC when 
they heard the young lad recite a sermon on 
Death, which might have^tood the test of the^ 
press ! l^ie Prince acknowledged he had lost 
his v^ager, and directly paid thb money, saying, 
he had great pleasure in losing it. The curate 
carried off the sermon, and preached jt in his 
parish church. Here follows all that has been 
found of this performance among his manu- 
scripts ; if the age and situation of the writer btf 
considered, they are predous memorials of his 
talents. He died in 1795, not having attained 
the age of forty. 

Death is every where ; it is in the titles that 
the ambitious man seeks to obtain, it is in the 
treasures which the miser \foards, it is in the 
pleasures the voluptuous man thinks he enjoys; 
death is the basis and end of every thing. V'ol- 
low me in the world, contemplate with me all 
the world holds dear, and behold death every 
where. 

^*^'hat grandee of the earth, who, proud of 
his high birth, of his dignities, believes hitaiself 
kneaded of more noble clay«than 1 am; that 
grandee to whom we pay the piice of what his 
ancestors have done, and who dares to look on 
our hom^e as a tribute he on us at his 

bfrth, that grandee owes every thing to death 
he is its vork, he holds from it alone all which 


it from, death. 

That m'ser who has spent his life in dimi* 
nishifg his wants, who has forgotten that God 
h^d only given him riches to relieve the poor, 
that miser at last has arrived at the pitch of 
smothering the voice of nature. The unfeeling 
habit of repulsing the unfortunate, has rendered 
him deaf to their complaints; he hears not the 
' cries of the wretph who begs a bit pf bread, that 
he may liva another day ; lie sees not those 
starving children who struggle for the scanty 
morsels moistened with the sweat of the brows 
of their father ; he heeds nut that young girl 
who, pursued by misery and vice, begs his s^ic- 
cour to preserve her innocence ; nothing moves 
him, nothing afF^cts him, his ferocious heart is 
incapable of relenting. He carries to his hoard 
that treasure whjch he fancies was attempted to 
be extorted from him, and deposits it there, ap- 
plauding his owif* barbarity ; he does not even 
feel any remorse. Suffering humanity cries not 
for him ; but death alone has not lost its rights, 
it lies in jv^it in the place where hr has hidden 
his riches. The ^arbarian is affected whilst 
counting his gold, the mere idea that he must 
one day, in spite of himself, l^ave it to greedy 
heirs, poisons all the pleasure he takes in accui* 
mulatingf he views, with sighs, the Nile metal 
which forms the destiny of his life ; a few tears, 
for the first time, roll down his cheeks. As death 
only performs this miracle, so only death .can 
^make itself heard ; death is placed in the midst 
of his treasures, and from thence cries to him,—* 
remember thou art liut dust I** 
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THE REPRESENTATIONS OF LIFE. 

CONTAINED IN WORKS OF FICTION: 

• • 

NOT TO BE CONSIDERED .AS HAVING ANY EXISTENCE IN NATURE. 

% 

• • [Continued /torn Page 71 ] 


•• What 1 am now going to add,” confmiied who comes within the reach of its infectecl breath, 
M. de Palaise, ** is equally applicable to both which aggravates criminality by the addition of 
sexes, lAd been renmAcing the universal hcticinus circumstances, or supposes its existence 
prevalence and irresistible power of curiosity, and i although destitute of proof’” • 

the importance which triflejfacquire when valu- The means which you •appear to think 

able subjects of investigation are wanting. You adapted to this desiritble end,” returned M. de 
^ust have' observed, that even in large cities, Palaise, ‘‘ are certainly those i|^ich alone can 
society is formed into different circles, which, like I prove effectual. From the observations already 
country villages, have their particular topics of made, you will, however, perceive that there are 
conversation. The trifling inci(\(eni8, which hap- other means of a subordinate nature, the use of 
pen among them excite the spirit of inqui^ for which might be extremely conducive to the era- 
a moment, and furnish temper iry subjects dic.aion of this moral contagion, which makes 
discussion. These, however, are soon forgotten such h|vnc in society. The love scandal 
amidst the multiplicity of occurrences which are always prevails in the circles of ignorance and 
of a more important nature, and more forcibly frivolity, and diminishes in proportion to the cul- 
attract the public at^ntion. In a large and tivation of the intelPcct. To extinguish this 
crowded inetAipolis, a variety cC interesting ob- spirit of nWignity, it is, therefore, necessary to 
jects and incidents successfully excit^and gratify cultivate a taste for reading, in order to furnish 
curiosity, give expansion t9 the mind, and ani- the mind with a variety of ideas, and multiply 
mation to the discourse. , the meant of acquiring useful infurnution, which 

In small places the case is different; where would supply a fund of entertainment more 
soc^ty is on a more contracted scale, and the . congenial to its sublime nature, and more io- 
sphere of observation confined ^within narrower terestirig than that of j^earing and relating the 
limits, a paucity of ideas must be expected.-— anecdotes of human de[«ravity. In sjfite of the 
Where the subjects of obseivation and reflection benevolent spirit of Christianity, and the fulnii- 
are few and trivial, the topics of discourse are the nations of its preachers, the demon of destruc- 
same. The general attention js eagerly turned tion still rears its head in almost every neighbour- 
to insignificant objects; the mind is engaged in hood, and will never be banished from society 
frivolous inquiries, and satisfied with unimportant while active curiosilV is united to sterility of in- 
iiiformation. It may always be obsqfved^ that telle^t. Topics of discourse must be found, and 
when the.rfind is accustomed to amuse itself the want of useful knowledge will generally be 
with trifles, and to confined its researches and supplied by the reports of scandal, and the tattle 
reflections within a contracted cirele, it seldom of the day. 

directs its attention or inquiries to things which From almost every circumstance of iTfe, 

areof greater impoitance, but placed aj a greater however,” continued M. de P.daise, “ a well- 
distance from the usual but narrow range of its organised mind willjlmhibe instruction, and even 
observations. In such a state of intellectual from the maligrignt activity of scaivlal some ad- 
sterility, trifles become interesting; and the oc- vantages may be derived. It ought to put every 
currences ina neighbour’s family, or the ^etty ,, one, young per|pns especially, upon their guard 
traiLsactions of \|ie village, engage attention, and against every thinj in their deportment that call 
excite the spirit of scrutiny^as niuch.a$ the re- ^ave the slightest appearance of a dcviati^in from 
volutions of empires.” the path of moral rectitude, or be susceptible of 

But,” said Madame de Clairville, ** is there an unfevourable construction. If, however, after 
no remedy for this almost universal evil, which, all, ^y find themselves injured by unjust de- 
like a pestilential contagion, scarcely affords any fanytioA, for detraction is not restrained by the 
exception from the virulence of its attacks?— boimdaries of truth, but often attacks the most 
Can neither the precepts of religion, nor the die- virtuous cha^cters, conscious innocence will pro- 
/ tales of philanthropy, check that malignity^which. duce tranquillity of mind, and repel the^larts of 
delights in wounding the trputation of every one benevolence.” 
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,Thf young Cl lirvillcs were»extremely plrascd 
with this (li')Ser:atiun ; and promised to remem- 
ber the important lesson whit.h formed its con- 
clusion. They now began to consider that 
they had now made all the observations they 
could possibly make in their present situation, 
and thought it unneceasary to prolonff their stay 
for the sake of making suth as could no longer 
be new or i.itercsiing, or of viewing conditioiu of 
life, or tiiocips oi society, similar to those which 
they had already sulitcicntly coniemplajed, and 
with which they weic h'‘aiiily di•'gu^led. They 
were weary with repeated disappoinimeuts, and 
surprized to hnd the pleasures uiciural occupa- 
tions, and the clpiriiis of rural society, fall so far 
short of the picture exhibited by jioets and mo- 
ralists, who had contemplated life in idea, not as 
it exists in reality, and described its scenery fiom 
conjecture, and not from experience. They now 
began to neglect Die society which the place of 
their residence afforded, and amused themselves 
chiefly in perambulating the fields, making daily 
excursioi^s into the circumjacent country, and 
coffversing indiscriminately as occasion*^ offered, 
with persons of every description. 

Irt these desuUoiy rambtes they found an in,, 
desiyibaWe pleasure in contemplating the J)eauties 
of nature, and the nidgnificlnt display of her 
diversified scenery, her prolific opulence, and va- 
riegated luxuriance ; but on every occa^’on of con- 
versing with the peasants, of whatever degree 
they might be, they found that solicitinle, care, 
and anxiety prevailed in their, miinb; unless 
when forcibly dispelled* by incessant labour, 
which left no room for thought; or smothered 
by stupid ignorance, which extinguished the 
powers of reflection. The rich variety of pro- 
ductions with which the face of the country was 
covered, alforded its occupi/irs no other pleasure 
than that of calculating how much mone^ the 
crops might produce, and how far that sum would 
enable them to answer the demamis of the land- 
lord, the expenccs of cukivaiion, the piyment of 
palish rates, arid the urgent wants of ihcir fami- 
lies. The minds of the labouring part of the 
peasantry were engrossed solely with the h(?Jjef of 
a diminution in the price of^grain, or the fear of 
its advancement, and their thoffglits absorbed in 
calculating whether they should be able, out of 
t*he waftes of their summerV fabour, to spare 
enough from theexpences of daily subsistence Ad 
purchase a httle coal for the winter season, and 
a little c&arsc cloathing to screen themselves and 
their children from the severity of the vJ(^ather. 
The young strangers could no whercedi^over 
any appearance of that life of philosophy, von- 
tempiaiion, and mental serenity, which they had 
once expected to find in the midst of rural 
scenery, and agricultural uccupatiuns. 


The beautiful appearance, however, of the hills 
and vallies, of the fields covered with waving 
crops, the meadows enamelled with flowers, and 
the pastures peopled with herds of cattle and 
flocks of l,hcep, presented rich and variegated 
scenes, v/hich, for some time, amused the peram- 
dmlators, and compensated the disappointments 
and dissatisfaefions which they experienced in 
social intercourse. In process of time, however, 
those riirai objects, in losing their novelty, began 
to lose iiieir charms: The variegated landscapes, 
whuh for a while oflered to the eye a constant 
sncces'iion of U^eifla^ng views, Imtgan to appear 
less beauiifiil ; the 'cunteinplaiioii of fields and 
meadows, of lowiifeg herds find bleating flocks, 
gave less delight; ificir perambulations became 
less frequent, and to enjoy the pleasures of ly- 
velty and variety, it was necessary to make more 
distant' excursions. As their eyes now began to 
be wcaiy of** the constant recurrence of the same 
objcfls, their minds began to flag through the 
dull uniformity of the scene, and the want of 
enlivening society, and varied conversation — 
They resolved, therefore, with unanimous con- 
sent, to return inimcdialcly to the metropolis. 

As they travellcil without any cquip.'ige, the 
arrangements fQi>^ their departure w^re soon made ; 
and after having taken a friendly leave of their 
I neighbours, whom they left busily employed in 
scrutinizing their uasons f(;r making so short a 
stay, they commenced their journey. On Die 
third afternoon of it, they entered a district w'bLh 
appeared to them a celestial paradi.'ic. The in- 
cessant alteniatiem of hill and dale, lawns and 
gfo\es, divensificd the scene with indcscribjble 
beauty, and endless variety ; and the diflerent ap- 
; pcarance of the arrangement W objects from 
every new position as they passed along the road, 
displayed, from every point of view, a prospect 
equafly novel and delightful. 

Nearly in the centre of this enchanting spot, 
stood a commodious inn; and although it was 
early in tho afternoon when they reacheil it, the 
amenity of the place dcterminiH them to remain 
all night. They had no .sooner alighted and 
taken some refreshment, than they alf 'set out on 
a ramble into the adjacent grounds, and wandered 
from Htld to field, and from hill to hill, at every 
siepdlscovering new beauties ; and surprized, on 
ascending e^tch eminence, with the sudden burst 
of the most delightful prospects^ and the view of 
opening landscapes, equally fascinating and un- 
expected. The harvest waving on the ground, 
promised the most luxuriant abundance; the 
charming serenity of the air breathed health, and 
every thing around indicated the sweets of tran- 
quillity, and the exuberance of plenty. 

The young people were enchanted, f* Per- 
hap>,’^ exclaimed young Clairville, “ we have 
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here found the pisce where happiness resides, 
and the fascinating description^ and brilliant ideas 
of the pastoral poets are realised.*' 

This place,” replied his sister, ** afFords, at 
least a more flattering prospeet than apy we have 
yet visited; and it is possiblePthat what^e have 
missed in our search i$ fallen in our way tbrougl^ 
accident ; ^t least, it is expedientjto decide the 
point by accurate investigation. Let us, then, 
remain licrc a few weeks.” 

The elder Clairvilles readily came into this 
proposal ; but in oMer to avoid the bustle and 
inconvenience^f an inn,th|^drired a small apart- 
ment in a Ihrm house, situated in a hamlet, con- 
sisting only of two farms anc^five or six cottages. 
The hamlet was .situated on%n eminence, in the 
i^dst of beautiful fields, and surrounded at no 
^reat distance with gently swelling hills. The 
landscape, on every side, was variegated wjth the 
most beautiful scenery; theclumps^f trees, in- 
terspersed among the meadow^, arfll fle'fjls of 
corn, adorned the face of the country, an^ 
afforded shelter to numbers of feathered song- 
sters, whose undulatinjv notes seemed to render 
the air musical, while roses, violets, and jasmines 
perfumed it wi^h fragrancy.* Every thing that 
was pleasing ^eepied fiere to be collected, and 
every thing that was disagreeable to bg excluded ; 
as if nature had formed, and choice selected, this 
situation for the abode of tranquillity, content- 
ment, and happiness. • 

Xhe house, of which they occupied a part, was 
old, very ill contrived, and inconvenient ; and 
although their apartments w^re«by far the best 
part of the edifice, (hey were neither commodious 
nor agreeable. ^ 

I wonder,” «aid Mademoiselle de Clairville 
to the inistreas, '^that you have not a better 
house in so fine a situation.” 

No wonder at all,” returned the wo|nan : 

our landlord is far advanced in years, and he 
possesses this farm as a life estate. It is, there- 
fore, very unlikely<hat he should sink his money 
in building.” ^ 

If the gentleman be of an advanced age,*’ 
said the ytaung lady, ** then, 1 supposefyou may 
console yourself with the hope that his suc- 
cessor will provide you a more comfortable habU 
lalion.” 

** A new landlord,” returned the farmer’s 
wife, ** may pcRsibly take such a fancy ; but I 
assure you, we look forward to the event with 
apprehension, rather than hope ; for we cannot 
expect to have a new house without an advance- 
ment of rent, in order to pay the interest of the 
money disbursed ; and if you knew how hard we 
ire put to it to pay the present rent, with la- 
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bourers* wages, and a variety of ether demands, 
and felt the anxiety of mind which 1 and my 
husband often experience, from the difficulty of 
raising money for these purposes, you would 
easily perceive that we had better be content with 
our old bouse, even if it was worse, than to have 
a new one^pon such conditions.” 

But,” said Mademoiselle de Clairville, I 
should think that'so comfortable a house, irr so 
charming a situation, might be a considerable ad- 
dition to your happiness, and fully compensate 
the paying a little more rent.” 

“ Yorf may think so,” said the good woman, 

** but if you had our cards to play you would be 
of a different opinion. The situation is agree- ' 
able enough, but folks incur cirmimstances think 
little about such things : we have concerns of 
greater importance to employ our thoughts. A 
good house would certainly be a convenicncy j 
but our first care must be for a livelihood. You 
fine folks at London don’t know how we country 
folks are put to it to get a living. Such as you 
may admire a fine situation ; but such as us have 
soinethlhg else to think of than such tivfles.^ ^As 
soon as one payment is made, we must begin to 
consider how money to be procured for ano- 
ther. If you were in our circumstances, you 
would fhini? as we do, that every situation lis a 
fine one where a livelihood is to be gotten.^ 

They had many other conversations on similar 
subjects and Mademoiselle de Clairville was 
soon convinced that they should here meet wiih 
the same disapj)oinlment as they had done in 
other places ; and, notwithstanding the beauty 
of the country, and the amenity of th? situation, 
they should not find a realization of their ideas 
of rural felicity. In effect, the strangers seldom 
heard, during their residence in this house, any 
other discourse in the family than scolding the 
servants for doing tod little work, or for doing it 
ill; She master and mistress frequently asking 
them, how they thought their wages were to be 
paid, and if they expected to be kept for doing 
nothing? and the servants, in their turn, as 
loudly complaining against the hardness of thfcir 
labou(, and the poorness of their living. 

the Clairvilles soqn began to enter into ftmi- 
liarity with the <:ottagers ; and, by, making tri- 
fling presents to them and their children, gaine 
» their entire confidence. They made ^uent 
inquiries concernfng their circumstanAs aqd* 
condition of life, and found them far from being 
desirable, and the people far from heTng 
I tisfied,j 

/' • fTo be coniimed J 
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BLIOMBERIS. 

[Continued from Page 68-] 


Bliomberis hsd begun arfotliAir stanza of 
his lay, when he saw a knight approaching, who 
had no sooner perceived our hero, than he leaped 
from his horse and embraced liim. Bliomberis 
raised his eyes, and recoghized Lionel. ** 1 was 
on my way to the Fr^mch court,” said he, 1 
have a letter for you from the noble Palameile.” 
•* O Heavens!” exclaimed Blircnberis, you* 
have then seen ^him.” “ I have,” rej>lied Lionel, 
“ he came to Cannes, thinking to find his be- 
loved Arlinda : in despair at her loss, he defied 
the king, my father, and the first blow of Pala-f 
mode's lance put a period to his existence. 1 
wished to avenge my parent, but was vanquished 5 
and Palamede obliged me to promise that 1 wohld 
deliver thi«. letter into your own hands.” ‘ 

Palamede told his son, that he had been for 
n«ar twenty years kept a prisoner by tbfe king of 
Aquitaine, and thus excused himself for having 
so long forsaken his unhtfjipy mother, lie as- 
sured him of the warmth of his s^cctV^n, and 
orifcred him to come immediately and join him 
at the court of king Arthur. Bliomberis, im- 
patient to see his father, took leave ef Lionel, 
reached the first sea-port, and embarked for Eng- 
land. 

On arriving in this kingdom, he took the roabl 
leading the cajiital. *As he was traversing an 
extensive fore.st, he perceived a knight who was 
]jurbuing a lady, who appeared to exert every 
Effort to avoid him, but who was nciily within 
his grasp. Bliomberis hastened forward, and 
seizing the reins of bis horse, cried, Stop, 
whoever thou art '* the terrors of this lady informs 
me that thou art committing an outrage, and 
wherever 1 am, the weakest shall find a defend- 
er.”—** What right hast thou to interfere ?” 
rej^ied the savage Brehus ; ** 1 will punish thy 
temerity, and teach thee not to trouble knights 
vlhen they are pursuing their fugitives.” v 

With these words Brehus Saised his lance to 
strike Bliomberis; but the lilt ter parried the 
blow, and with his sword reached his adversary's 
head, and with the violence o& t\ie shock made 
film bow on the neck of his steed. Fprious t# 
have bein struck without having even touched 
our hero, •Brehus threw away his lance, look his 
sabre with both hands, and raising himselfyn bi.s 
.stirrups, returned on Bliomberis, bla«qdieiting 
the names of his titular gods. Bliomberis, w.<ho 
only invoked Felicia, perceived that by this 
action the under part of his enemy's arm ^as 


I uncovered, and imlhediately plunged his sword 
in the part up to the hilt. Brehus* gave a hor- 
rid scream, fell to the ground, and biting the 
dust, expired. 

A knight, clothed in sjiining mail, now ap- 
proached, followed by the lady Bliomberis had 
so nobly defended ;Miis lance waV already couch- 
ed, and his visor lowered ; but seeing Brehus on 
the ground, he dis^wunted to thank Bliomberis. 
** This wretch you have just killed,” said the 
lady, ** endeavoured to insult me, because I ^as 
alone, my knight having quitted me for a mo- 
ment to 6toj|) before the steps of the great Mer- 
lin. rAs st>on as your combat commenced I ran 
to tfim, and that little lime sufficed to deliver 
England of a villain unwortjiy of the appella- 
tion of a knight. He who stands beside me 
is Percival of Wales ; I hm his beloved Blanche- 
fleur, and we sbdl never forget what we owe 
your valour.” 

Bliomberis, Gelighted with the^'acquiintance 
of so illiisfrious a knight as Percival, entreated 
him to become his guide to king Arthur’s court. 
** I shall not easily quit you,” said the Cam- 
bri-m ; ** you have this day acquired an eternal 
right over my heart.” The two new friends 
embraced, and Qien recommenced their mute. 

During their way, Bliomberis impaited the 
motive of his journey to Percival, and asked him 
news ofPalam^c , but the lattrr could not sa- 
tisfy him : he h^d often heard of this hero, but 
had never seen him. He resolved to seek him 
witii Bliomberis, who related to him eveiy event 
ofhislifCt The brave Cambri.-^n increased in 
affection towards him, swore to be his brother 
in amis, anrl promBed when (he two years were 
expired to accuinjiany him to France, in order 
to relate his atebievements to Wkaramond. Blaq- 
deffeur, jwho possessed much sensii^ility, and 
who took great interest in the affairs of all lo- 
vers, wished much to become acquainted with 
Felicia. ** Why is she not here exclaimed 
she ; •** we would travel ail four together ; and, 
that the journey might not end too soon, we 
would waljc from ofc end of the world to the 
other.” 

While she was repeating these words, they ob- 
served a knight galloping furiously towards them ; 
his armour, covered with dust, no longer glit- 
tered in the sun ; the sides of his weary horse 
were torn ^ith the spur, and it appeared to be 
near failing to th^ earth with fatigue. The im- 
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l^tient knight only spurned it the more. As 
soon as he reached J^iomberiSi he exclaimed, 

i^asteti to dismount, and exchange your 
courser for mine ; I am in a gjeat hunry, do not 
make me wait.”* Bliomberis* and Percival smi- 
ling, looked at each other. The unknown, ir- 
ritated, cried in a menaefng vojee, ** If my 
• words are idefFectual, my lance will be more ef- 
ficacious; prepare to defend yourselves, and 
one after the other attack me, or both together, 
if you please.” * 

The proud Percival, sword^in hand, would 
have immedjat^y chastised ^he rash aggressor, 
but B^inmberis maintained that the quarrel was 
his, and quickly couching |(is lance, galloped 
up to the unknown, and struck him with such 
^vji^nce, that both knight and horse fell, and 
rolled for the space of twenty yards in the dust. 

Our hero, as humane as brave, rushed Co his 
assistance ; but the fall had been so viotent, ^at 
the unknown remained without motion. Bli- 
omberis took off his helmet to give him air, 
seated him on the grass, and felt an irresistible 
interest in his recovery, v^ich he was totally at 
a loss to define. Blanchefleur «econded him in i 
the attentions he bestovMsd on the vanquished 
knight, while flie haughty Percival, who had 
not yet pardoned his temerity, declared he ex- 
perienced nothing more than die deserved. 

Bliomberls, incited by a S4ipernatural power, 

^ was using every effort to recover the vanquished 
knigiff, when a letter fell from beneath his ar- 
mour, the superscription of whych was, •*Tq 
P rince Clodion.''^ — Scarcely had he read these^ 
words, when, detesting the victory he had gained, 
lie would no more separated from the brother 
of his beloved Felicia : be ran a^d fetched wa- 
ter ir^his helmet, and, assisted by Blancheflcur 
and Percival, at last succeeded in recovering {he 
sorrowful Clodion. He, .scarcely returned to | 
life, said, in a^melancholy voice, Alasi this | 
iinftntunate adventure has madt me miss a ren- ; 
dezvous.”— Ah ! Prince,” exclaimed Blibmbe- 
ris, you are sup^JBrted by one of the most ar- 
dent of your^friends ; I am ready to undertake 
every thing to repair the injury 1 have unknow- 
ingly done you.” Clodion thanked him; and 
Blancheflcur inquired what could have induced 
him to attack two knights from whopi he hlid 
received no provocation ? 

Clodion turned towards heit and forgot his 
sufferings to look at her. ** 1 trust my impru- 
dence,” said he, ** will, in your opinion, admi( 
of some excuse, when you know that love was 
the cause. Deign to hear my adventures, and 
my misfortunes will interest you.” The hand- 
some Prince then, will* some embarrassment, in 
a wea)c voice, begun thus his relation : f 

About three months ago 1 happened to be 


at a tournament, the prize of which I disdained*, 
because my adversaries seemed unworthy to 
combat with me. 

•• Seated among the ladies, who were wit- 
nessing the joust, 1 waited till one of the com- 
batants shqjgld vanquish all the rest, that I 
might, with one blow of my lance, rob him of 
his glory and his laurels ; hut love also awaited 
me,' and 1 was conquered without engaging. 

The beauty of a young lady, called Celinfk, 
attracted my looks. 1 approached her— 1 spoko 
to her — and her mildness, her grace, and her 
modest demeanour, completely won my affec- 
*lion. During file three days which the tourna- 
ment lasted, 1 was constantly b^ her side ; and 
1 1 have no hesitation to declare to you, that after 
I the second day, a mutual flame burned in ou^ 

I oreasts. 

Cejina soon instructed me respecting her 
birth and expectations:—* I am,* she said, * the 
daughter of the late Earl of Suffolk ; 1 had the 
Inisfortune to lose both my parents in my in- 
fancy; I^m the solo heir to all their ‘Mate;^ 
and the law has given me for guardian a distant 
cousin, who pretends make me his wife.— * 
Tflis man, whom 1 detest, is named B^runor ; 
that is l/t wht> is just now entering the lis». 
He drags me every where with him; and to- 
morrow 1 shall be compelled to return with him 
to his horrief castle, where I am condemned to 
pass my days with Brunor, and one of his friends 
called Danain, who never leaves him, and is 
equally unamiable.* • 

“ This recital gave me the desire of Tmmcdi- 
diately depriving Brunor of the fair Gelina. I 
instantly meditated the project of gaining admit- 
tance into the friend*s castle. I entered the lists, 
and defied the ferocious Brunor. Scarcely did 1 
feel the touch of his lance, yet 1 let myself fall 
upon my horse, pretended to have fainted from 
the force of his blow, and slowly recovering the 
use of jny senses Sir knight,*’ said 1, in 
expiring accents, ** 1 need help, 1 am a strangflr^ 
and am not known by any one in this kingdom ; 
your coinage assures me of your courtesy, and 
it is tb my conqueror that 1 address myselfi to 
entreat him to pres^rv^ my days.” Brunor, proud 
of his victory, and of the confidence 1 placed in 
hkn, with dignitywe-assured me, and consi|lting 
his friend Danaio, tfiey both agreed that they 
couTd not dir otherwise than cause me to b^car* 
ried to the castle, and there await my recovery. 

** I wa^immed lately placed on a litter ; the 
war mes^tcii lions were lavished upon me, and 
Bruiioi^Aiain, and Celina were my escorts to 
the caftle. During our route, my eyes were 
almost incessanify turned on Celina ; and when 
I perceived those of Brunor on me, I uttered 
piercing shrieks, complaining of my bruises. 

S 2 
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^ At last w« arrived at Ahe castle, the en- 
trance of Which was denied to every one but 
Brxinor and Danain. One of the most cele- 
brated physicians of the country was sent for, 
he examined me, and declared, after having re- 
flected fora long time, that my sufferings were 
caused by some internal fracture, that my 
illness would be tedious. This was just what 1 
wanted. 

** The amiable Celina, who was to be the only 
cure to my real wounds, came sometimes to see 
me. Brunor seldom quilted her ; but once he 
did for an instant, and that instant sufficed me 
to inform her of the stratagem If^ve had inspired 
me to put in practice. Celina was at first terrified, 
but 1 soon re-assured her^ and she assisted me to 
carr)’ on my deception, and recompensed me fur 
all the lies 1 had told. 

In this manner I spent near three months 
in Brunor's castle, always pretending to be ill, 
and always receiving attentions from Celina.^ 
Alas ! habitual happiness rendered us impru- 
dent. 

«. ” tJne morning my beloved mistrfiss was in 
my chamber, when Danain, Brunor's faithful 
friend, wishing to enquire after the sick map ; 
and asiie thought 1 might be aslera, he entered 
with great precaution for fear ot iwfting me, 
What was his Astonishment when he beheld me 
wide awake on my knees before Cq)inA, where 
I had much more the appearance of returning 
thanks than soliciting her love. 

“ Whether out of friendship fnr Brunorf or 
anger a( having been deceived, he drew his sword, 
and rushed upon me. 1 soon grasped mine, and 
we began in my apartment a combat, the mure 
dangerous, as neither of us was clothed in mail. 
But happy lovers are always successful, Danain 
fell, covered with blood 1 granted him life, af- 
ter having made him swear, on the word of a 
knight, that he would not reveal oift secret 
to his friend, and should attribute his wound to 
^ iome other cause. 1 engaged myself, at the 
^me time, to depart immediately, and kept my 
word. After having bidden adieu to Celina, 1 
took leave of Brnnor, and quitted his jastle, 
with the intention of paying it another visit, as 
loon as it^ould be done unattended with danger. 

<< Several adventures led me to king Came- 
lida'icourt, where 1 remiiijed till this raornii%, 
Whenthe dwarf belonging to the charmin^^Ce- 
Unau brought me a letter from h^;, which in- 
ibrmwlm^tbat Danain, cured of his wound, 
was to-day to depart from the castlej^ccompa- 
fusd by Brunor, on a visit to king j^es^ and 


that their absence left Celina sole mistress of her 
actions. 1 iitmediatdy set off for the castle; 

1 had thirty leagues to travel, and judging ^at 
my hor^e could not support the fatigue of so 
long a journey, Tswore to attack all the knights 
1 met, And oblige' them to change their coursers 
with me. 

** This manner of acting had succeeded I 
was within four leagues of Celina's dwelling, 
when, to iny misfortune, I met you.” 

Clodion, heaving a deep sigh, here finished 
his recital. Blanchefleur could scarcely refrain 
from laughing at *iii|. adventuress Percival, who 
in his youth had been rather volatile, heartily 
forgave the French Prince ; and Bliomberis, in 
despair at what he had done, said, while em- 
bracing him, *Mf you feel yourself suflicieitly 
well to continue your journey, my horse shall 
repair the Injury 1 have done you. Promise 
yoq will |||ling it back to me in eight days, to the 
coArt of king Xrthur, and 1 will confide him to 
your carei 1 have myself experienced what it 
is to live far from those we love.” 

Clodion embraced bis generous conqueror-* 
asked his nanie^ and swore that before eight 
days Ebine should be again in the possession of 
Bliomberis ; end then raising hiiiself with difB- 
culty, hu would have mounted the spirited 
courser, but his faU had bruised him so much, 
that he never could have effected it, without the 
assistance of Bliomberis. When once mount- 
ed, Prince Clodion, notwithstanding his pains,' 
spurred his horse, and the fleet Ebinc, carried 
him swifter thkn the wind. 

‘ Bliomberis, enchanted to have been able to 
serve the brother of Felicia, raised the horse 
Clodion had left; and judging that the poor 
animal might &iU be able to carry him as ,far as 
Cramalot, which was but a very short distance, 
he* mounted him, and begged Blanchefleur and 
Percwal to slacken their pace. They were 
within a short kague of the town, when they 
met a knight on foot, who' had no sooner eyed 
Bliomberis, than, grasping iis swoed, he cried, 
“ 1 have found you then, and this is the state to 
whieb'^you have reduced my unforlunate horse. 
Dismount, if you have any honour, and we shall 
see if chance will befriend you as much as it did 
t^is morning.” It was in vain that Bliomberis 
endeavotrred to explain the bistake; in vain 
Percival, who knew this warrior, endeavoured to 
restraiii his wrath; noUiing could appease bim, 
and Bliomberis commenced on foot the most tor* 
rible combat he had ever engaged in. 

[To be centinwd^ 
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EXTRAORDINARY PRESENCE OF MIND OF A RUSSIAN OFFICER. 

A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


Count Tottleden, celebrated in the 
history of Germany for his nuperoas adventures, 
and the strange vicissitudes of his fortune, was 
once, while a general in the Russian service, on a 
journey from Warsaw to Petersburgh. Travel- 
ling ill a lighuopen chaise, ^accompanied by a 
single servaut, ne was one Say overtiken by a 
violeflt storm, in the province of Livonia, twelve 
or dfteen miles from the lowf|f where he had in- 
tended to pass the night. The season was cold, 
the evening advanced, and he was himself wet to 
the skin ; the rain contributed to render it still 
darker. A decent public house, that stood de- 
tached by the road side, very opportunelwre- 
sented itself to our traveller. He alighteri and 
entered, resolving to set out so much eailiei* 
the next morning. 

The people of the houfle seemed very attentive 
and obliging. He was shewn into a room up 
stairs that was cl^n and neat, was promised a 
good supper short, Tottlehdh had every rea- 
son to be satisfied with his accommodations. Ac- 
customed from his youth to* a wandering life, he 
used when in houses of public entertainment to 
pass very little time in his own apartment, but to 
associate with the other guests in the public 
room. There he entered into epnversation with 
every one, whether a foreigner or a native, was 
affable and even humorous; knew how to give and 
take a joke ; tol;| stories, and listened to those of 
others ; and to this sociable disgositiou he joined 
prd|K>sscssing manners, and a figure distinguished 
for manly beauty. He seldom met with a man 
who was not^)le/(ised with his company;; and still 
more raiely with a female who was notf at least 
secretly, interesteii^iii his favcAir. If she betrayed 
her sentiments for him, he was reifdy to take the 
tligh est bint, an8 to avail himself of every ad- 
vantage. * , 

On the present occasion he adhered to his 
usual cu!>tom, and passed an hour or more below 
in the Up-room. He conversed with the host, 
who had formerly been in the military service, 
and still more* with the hostess, a young, ex* 
treiiiely pretty woman, but mow pregnant, and 
near her time. He offered to stand god-father 
for her first-born ; jocosely enquired how her hus- 
band behaved ; asked how she liked the married 
$tate, and predicted that she should have a son, 
or perhaps two at a birth. In a word he indulged 
in that kind of chit-chat, which young females 
of that condition and under such circuiqptances 
are fond of hearing, though they may preteod 


that, from i^desty, they cannot raise their eyes 
from the floor. ' 

During this conversation a young servant-maid 
was frequently backward and forward ig the same 
room. The Count might possibly not have ob- 
served heii but she had taken so much the more 
notice of him. His handsome figure, the viva- 
j Hsity of his corflrersation, and even the foreign 
uniform which he wore, delighted lier. She could 
have listened to him fot*a day together, but would 
have been still better pleased to converse with 
hiim herself. She was besides acquainted with 
a subject that very nearly concerned him of 
which it was necessary that he should soon be in- 
formed, otherwise it would be too late. His 
ignorance, his security afflicted her; at the 
same time her interference was likely to^st her 
dear. Nevertheless, as often as she lookeePat 
him, she thought within herself-^*< No ; he is 
Ak> amiable!’’ At leflgth she could refrain no 
longer, gindais she ^passed him, she pulled ^ini 
by the coat. 

Tottleben perceived it. He looked at the girl, 
and obserted her wink to him, but for what 
reasoq he knew not. From the usual vanity of 
lys sex, he was not long, however, before he 
ascribed her conduct ty one, which seemed as 
though it might have admitted a little farther 
delay. However, the girl was young, and, in his 
opinion, not a bad figure, there could be no haim 
in looking at her, and hearing what she had to 
say. Accordingly when she had gone away again, 
he withdrew, under the pretext of taking a little 
fresh^ir. She was already wailing for him at the 
door of the kitchen ; she beckoned him to go 
into the yard ; followed him in haste and'agita- 
tion, and thus addressed him : 

For God’s sake, Sir, take care of yourstif! 
You are not among such honest people as you 
inRigine. They know that you have money 
with you, Thej^ intend to-night to rob you not 
only of that but also of your life, and for this 
purpose they h^ve already sent for assistance. Be 
upon your guard J but, for God’s sake* do no( 
Betray I If they perceive that I have given 
you warning it will cost me iny^life, tlflit I am 
sure ofi; but yet 1 could not, for ray sdul, suffer 
such ybrave officer and so fine a gentleman to be 
cutJm in his sins.” 

This address, as may easily be conceived, made 
a deep imp^ion upon Tottleben. A man of 
onlinaty understanding would immediately \}ave 
sought tliemejim of escape by flight. He,*though 
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he bad but a momrnt for refaction, was instantly 

f ’ ■ 

conirfciicied, that every attempt to fly in the night, 
and in a countiy to which he was an utter stranger, 
would be attended with equal, if not greater 
danger than he would incur by quietly remain^ 
ing where he was A presence of mind, almost 
incredible* inspired him on the spotdhith a very 
different idea. The maid was about to retire, 
when he quickly drew her bjck by the arm. 
•* One word more, my girl,” said he, ** Does 
your master live on good teViViS with his wife ?” 

Yps, on the be-st,” was the reply. ** Does he 
really and truly love her?” — Almost as much 
as his own life.” — “ Very well ! wary well ! Now. 
you may go. If I escape, your fortune shall be* 
made. Jf 1 die, your warning shall die with me. 
I will never betray you. B.it mention not a single 
word even to my servant.” «i 

The girl flew to the kitchen, and the Count re- 
turned to tlw public room. Not a look betrayed 
him ; his tone and temper were just the same 
as before, or at least so they appeared. He even 
ordered supper to be laid below, and would not 
sitdown to it except on condition thathis kind 
host and hostess should partake of it with him. 
He concealed his suspicions beneath the disguise 
of affability. ,, ^ 

After supper, he ordered a^ervant to bring a 
that was still in his carriage. ** There is 
not much in it,” said he to the host. ^ It con- 
tains perhaps two hunctred rubles, that are to 
carry me to Peter^burgb. 1 should wish good care 
to be taken of them, and whve can they lib 
safer thaiifiii your hands ? In eight weeks, when 
1 return, 1 hope it wUl be heavier with gold than 
it is now with silver. Then 1 shall certainly 
call here again, and if, as 1 hope my little god- 
son has found his way into the world, 1 will 
bring a present of at least /ifty rubles for him.” 
This declaration palled forth a thousand thanks, 
and the landlord promised to keep the box all 
night BUJider his pillow. 

He immediately prepared to retire to bed, and 
th% landlord to light him to his chamber. Do 
you know, Madam,'* said Tottleben laughing to 
his wife, that this lighting is a job which'l h^d 
much rather you should perform ? But joking 
aside, 1 am ^so superstitious as^ to fancy that 1 
always sleep as well again when a handsome 
woman shews me my bed as when a man attends 
mo-'’** At this proposal the woman locked rathec 
strangepaad shewed no great ioclinati^ to per- 
form the* oflicc. The Count still continuing in 
his jocular strain, put fob candle into hemand, 
and took hold of her arm, observing, th^she 
ought not to refuse the future god-father of\cr 
child su(‘h a trifling gratification t that motior) 
ufter supper, especially in her sfAation, was 
whoieMflne for herj and that she might take the 


conjugal protector of her honour along with her* 
By these and other representations of a similar 
kind he at length prevailed upon her to acepm- * 
pany him, followed by her husband. 

They ifow entered the chamber. Here Tottle* 
ben himsplf, as soon as he alighted from his car- 
riage, had hung upnipon a hail, a double-bar- 
relled carbine^ full- charged with bait; and which 
he always carried with him when he iraveiled. 
He took good care not to cast a single look at it 
before the proper time. But while the woman 
wa.s setting the candle on a table by the window, 
when she was just^geing to wishCim^ood night, 
he quickly took down the weapon, and stepped 
still more hastily l^etween the landlord and his 
wife. In a voice which suddenly passed from 
jest and laughter, to the sternest tone of coin* 
mand, he cried, No, my good woman, we are 
not going to part from each other so abruptly ! 
On f^his cbllir, pt this table, you must sit down, 
and^*pass the night in my company. Your 
chastity, 1 swear to you, shall run no risk in that 
lime from me. But on the slightest noise at the 
door of the chamber, oo the least opposition on 
your part, or any qjther, on the least attack upon 
myself, the three balls wjth which each of these 
barrels is charged shall dispa&h ^^ou and your 
infant at oflce. This I swear by my hope of sal- 
vation I”. , 

The landlord and ]iis wife would sooner have 
ex-|)ectcd the dUsolution of nature than such an 
address. Both were silent for a minute, and flicit 
both did all they could. The woman piteous- 
ly entreated him to permit her to go, threatened 
I tdswoon, to fall in labour on the spot, nay even to 
die 3 but in vaim The husband was first at a loss 

to conceive what all this meant : he then had re- 
© ^ 

course to entreaties and protestations, assurin^hc 
Count that he was safe in his house as though 
he w^e in Abraham's bo.som. At length, find- 
ing lhaUnolhing availed, he threatened to repel 
force with force, and to call hU people to his as- 
sistance. Tottleben's presence of mind did not 
forsake him. " 1 have no dowbt, Sir,” said he, 

that you have plenty of people and assistance 
at hand ; but they arc not so near as to rescue 
your wife from death. If but a dog approaches, 
if but a hand is raised against me, 1 will blow her 
braine out. Besides the two barrels of my 
carbine, 1 Ifave here a pair of pocket pistols 
capable of doing excellent service. 1 may be 
overpowered, J confess ; but at least tliree or 
four men shall accompany me, and that charming 
woman shall go first to show us the way. This 
is my mode in many pubKe-houses. If you do 
not like it, take care and let my horses be fed and 
put to my carriage very early to morrow morning! 
Now begone without delay. This chamber is lo-, 
night my apattmeni.'* 
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Villains commonly lose -their courage when h^r a suitable reward^ soon as the stranger wai^ 
they hate true resolution to jleal with : such was gone. When Tottleben saw her by day«ltghl and 

^ the case in the present instance. The woman looked at her more narrowly, he observed that 
wat ffown and the man withdrew. In this extra- she was a delicate, elegant girl. He threw her a 

• ordinary situation the remainfhg couple passed AiU- purse. Take that,*' said he, and if you 
the night. Tottleben seated the table, just are determined to stay here, buy a husband with 
opposite the hostess, spent hours in reading ^it. But if yo(\are afraid to remain with your mas* 

^and writing well as he could. At the same time ter, come along with me I will answer for your 

he kept his carbine on his arm, ready to fire, at success, and I swear that I will provide for you at 
the least noice that was made in the house. The long as you live.” The girl sprang into the car- 
poor woman immediately trembled like a crimi- riage, leaving behind every thing she possesaed, 
nal at the bar, intreati#g him not to be too hasty, which probably, indeed, was of no great value, 
and assuring hin^tliat nothing would happen to The Count took leave of his fair hostess, begging 
him. In fact, during the whole night not a her nut to forget^hat he was to be godfather. He 
foot was heard approaching tl|e chamber of the requested a kiss at parting, and then continued 
Count. B his journey. , 

At the break of day came Tottleben*s servant : Me was afterwards informed by his servant, 

before he was half way up stairs he called out to ii|}io had slept in the public room, that, about 
let bis master know who it was. He brojught midnight, three robust fellows sof.ly entered the 
the box committed the preceding evening to the house, went into another room, and after a long 
custody of the landlord, the Cbunt^ break- conversation with the landlord, sneaked aw.iy 
fast, and a bill with very moderate charges. The ^gain. The girl, who had been almost a year in 
Count presented his fair companion the first cup the house related, that during this lime^wo 
of coffee, and after she had^drunk it, he took the strangers who had put up there had disappore^ 

• rest quite at his ease. When he was informed she knew not how. 

that every thing was ready fof his departure, | .^t tltc next town (hevCount acquainted the 

he thanked the l|pst«s for her good company, and magistrates with the whole affair. Soldiers were 
begged her to favour him with it to his 4 :arriage. immediat^ty dispatchb*', but they could not, or 
He then conducted her down stairs as politely would not, 6n(l either the host or hostess. At 
as though she were the firstlady of the court.} the same plye Tottleben provided his female 
At the house-door he stopped sKidinquiicd for the deliverer with more deccrFi apparel ; she con- 
ccrvai^- maid, whom he had seen the day before, tinued his comiKinion, and peihups something 
and whom he accurately described. She advanc- 1 mor9, to Petersbingjiy in which pity she lived with 
ed trembling from a corner. All f lie suspicions him several years. At leii^th, when th^^even 
uf the landlord l.ad already fallen upon her^ al- ’years* war called him into the field, he married 
ready liad he (as she afterwards relat;pd) pomised, her, and settled upon her a considerable sum. 
with the iHO.st tremendous imprecations, to give 
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VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY. 

BY MR. DAVY® * 

At the Royal Institution, a course of Lee- cellular membranes, for the exposure of their fluids 
turesontheaboveimportantsubject, haswecently to t\ie influence of thg atmosphere, constithte, 
been delivered by Mr. Davy. The 6 rst being an unde) differen^roodificatiuns, all their interior 
introduction to the course, nothing particularly organs. ThqfCap rising from the minute fibrih^of 
useful can be extracted from it, The second the roots thiough the vessels of the sap wodd of 
treats on the organization of plants. Wc give the alburnum,j/s chemically altered in the leaves ; 
following brief sketch of the whole: — much of \M qqueous parts evaporated, aud its iu- 

Plants exhibiting life only in their powers of flam mal^ products increased: it appears to de- 
assimilation and reproduction, display a very scend through the vascular system of the bark, 
si mple organization . A system of tubes for absorb- and the new parishtre produced between the batk 
ing nourishment from the soil, apd at system tf end the alburnum. * 
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9 In the great anatomical division of the organs 
of plhnts, the epidermis seems to act as a defence 
to the living pjr,ts. The heartwood serves as the 
support and mould on which the new productions 
are formed ; and the pith, scarcely visible except 
in annual shoots or young trees, is- probably use- 
ful as a reservoir of moisture, to simply the firstnj 
wants of the rising plant. The leaves absorb 
gaseous matter and moisture by their lower sur- 
faces, whilst their upper surfaces perform the 
functions of transpirations. The flowers are the 
reproductive parts, tlid i)istils the base^ of the seed, 
the anthers the agents of impregnation. 

The Professor stated, that, ttiough much 
been discovered on the subjec^of the anatomy of 
plants by Grew, Malpighi, Ray, Linnaeus, Mir- 
bel, and Knight, yet stUI much more remained 
obscure and unknown. He recommended t\w 
department of enquiry as affording ample sources 
of discovery, and as capable of being prosecuted 
with facility, requiring no apparatus hut the 
microscope, no extensive preliminary knowledge,, 
but merely an eye to observe, and a hand to deli' 
fCeateT He recommended it generally to all per- 
sons possessing leisure and a taste for philosophi- 
cal research. He reconfmended it particularly to 
the female part of his audience, as fitted to their 
liabits and pursuits, capablfi of affording much 
rational amusement, and as an elegant anH redned 
study. ^ 

In the third Lecture', the subject was the sap of 
plants. The difference between the sap in the 
alburnum, or sap wood, and ir\ the bark, waston- 
sidered* Mucilagiuods and saccharine matter 
abounds in the sap of the alburnuhi of most trees 
and shrubs, and colouring and astringent matters 
are found in most cases in the sap of the bark. In 
large trees the sap contains much less solid matter 
than in shrubs. 1 n the spgar cane the proportion 
of saccharine and mucilaginous matter to the 
water is about as one to five j in the sugSr maple 
it is about one to forty of the whole. In the beech, 
according to M. Vauqiielin, it is about one to 
/orty two ; and in the elm, one to eighty>eight. 

Mr. Djvy mentioned the relation of the differ- 
ent kinds of sap in trees to the subject of eggraft- 
ing. Grafts from fruit tibes containipg a saccha* 
rine sap, will not grow on tries the sap of which 
is in the slightest degree astringent. In this part 
of the enquiry, Mr. Kiiigl^'s^ observations upon 
the decay of grafts taken from old htecs were niade 
a tc^ic of discussion; and it app^ed probable 
from <he facts, that the graft partak«|of the dis- 
position of old age an4 decay of thejmrenttree; 
and that though it does not die at thp Xme time 
by any TaUcotian sympathy, yet it canndbby any 
means be made healthy and vigorous. All the 
favourite apples of the last ceni^y are gradually 
deteriorating. The golden pippin has not a fourth 


of the siae described by the old writers on garden- 
ing ; and our hopes ibr new and excellent va- 
rieties must rest upon enlightened experiments, 
on seedlings. 

In thtf fourth iLecture the peculiar fluids, or, 
as they have been called by some physiologists, 
the secreted fluids of plants, were considered. 

The vessefs in which they ate contained seemed, 

I to be cylindrical, ^nd of the largest size belonging 
to the vegetable system, and distributed through 
the albuinum as well as the bark. 

The resinous, oily, andfaromatic matters found 
in plants, are fll^probably contained in those 
vessels. 

c ^ 

Mr. Davy pointed out some of the obvious 
uses of the secreted fluids, both for nourishing 
and conserving the parts. In seeds, the oilyi^'on- 
stitutent, which preserves them through the 
winter, becomes In the spring a part of the food of 
thg plu^ie and radicle. The aroma belonging to 
Adorers, seems intended to preserve the essential 
and reproductive pans from attacks of insects, to 
which the volatile oils appear to be peculiarly 
offensive, and even destructive. Multitudes of 
aphides are often seen upon the calyx of the rose, 
but they never dare to attack the petals, and there 
are many analogous instances. ^ 

. The fifth Lecture was principally devoted to 
the examination of the causes which influence 
the motion of the sap. The sap rises through the 
tubes of thealburflum, is minlified in the caves, 
and seems to descend in the bark. Mr. tjavy it 
inclined to refer this motion to physical causes, 
chiefly to ca^hllary attraction, to expinsions and 
contractions of the ve.ssels from changes of tem- 
perature, and to the great evaporation from the 
leaves, • * 

He seemcd\o doubt of the presence of irritable 
contractile power in the fibres of vegetables, and 
slfewed that the other agents were adequate to 
the (^ect. He decided against, the idea of any 
circulation in t^e vegetable system, similar to 
that occurgng in the animdl system, in which the 
heart and arteries are invarjably active. And he 
detailed several instances of the inversion of the 
functions of the vessels, by merely^ changing the 
raodp of application of external powers. 

In the sixth Lecture, water, soils, and the 
afmosphere were considered, as far as they are 
connected with the nourishment of plants. Water 
and the matters in the soil which have once been 
organized, constTtute the great part of their food 
received by the roots. Mr. Davy detailed the 
experiments of J. de Saussure, which prove that 
the earths found in the ashes of plants, is of the 
same kind as th# earths of the soil in which they 
grow. He mentioned an original experiment, 
which seemed to shew that corn would not grow 
yi^KOusly if wholly deprived of siliceous earib> 
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which, in the state of nature, constitutes its epi- ' 
dermis, and it has no power of forming this sub 
^tanc^, which there is good reason for supposing 
dementary. Mr. Davy gave an account of the i 
experiments which shew that fcarbonio acid is 
absorbed and decomposed by plants in solar 
light, and oxygen evolved, t^e seemed inclined 
ito doubt whether they ever evolved earbonic acid j 
in a state of health ; and he^mentioned some 
facts, which seemed to shew, that the carbonic 
acid which usually appears when plants are con- 
fined in darkness inclose vessels, is really owing 
to the decay of »me of thei| ^ead parts. The 
epideripis, the heartwood, or a single yellow spot 
in the leaf, would be fully adequate to such an 
effect. ^ 

seventh Lecture was principally devoted 
to the consideration of the causes of germination 
and the circumstances that affect the healths of 
plants. Mr. Davy stated that seeds were inca- 
pable of germinating, unless supphed with hiat, 
moisture, and air, and that oxygen is always ab- 
sorbed in this process, and carbonic acid evolved. 
He mentioned Mr. Knigl^'s experiments on the 


Ht 

ascent of the stalk, and descent of the radicle, 
which seem to shew ^at gravitation is the prin-« 
cipal cau e of both these effects. The cliief 
diseases of the more perfect plants, he stated, aro 
produced either by parasitical vegetables, or by 
insects. Wet seasons conduce most to the pro* 
j>agation of t^ildew or blight ; and dry weather 
to the increase of the turnip fly, and other analo- 
gous destructive insect tribes. 

The eighth, and concluding Lecture of the 
course was upon the mode of the dissemination 
of seeds, and upon the progress of vegetation, in 
a state of nahire. Rucks, according to Mr. Davy, 
by their decomposition, form a soil ; different 
species in very difVerent periods ; lichens and mos- 
ses are their first productions, and*lastly a mould 
is formed capable of supporting grasses. Peat, he 
considered, as dhiefly arising from the destructloji 
of forests, exposed by the early cultivators of dif- 
ferent countries, by thinning their outskirts.— 
Mr. Davy made some general ( bservations on the 
nature of different soils, and recommended new 
• inquiries on this subject as peculiarly important 
to the agriculture of the country, ^ 
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•ON IIERALD5V. 

[Continued from Page 9-'J 


The famous Agrippa, in his treatise on the 
vanity of the sciences, has collected many instan- 
ces of these marks of distinction 5 the Romani 
bore the eagle; the Phrygians, a Uog; theThra 
cians, a sk#*Ielon,^r the figure of death ; the 
Goths, a bear ; the Alans, that iitvaded Spain, a 
cat; the old Franks, a Lion ; and the anlient 
Saxons, a horse, which is still borne in the rirms 
of his Britannifk Majesty ; but these mAl^s were 
promiscuously taken for hieroglyphics, symbols, 
emblems, and personal devices, like/he salaman- 
der of Francis 1. oi France, and were not arms 
properly so called. Thus Pasquier lelfs us in his 
Revheichcs^de la France, 01 inquiries fhto the 
amtiquiiies of France, lib. ii. p. 84. that^before 
Marius, the eagle was not the constant ensign of 
the Roman Generals, who, in their standards bore 
sometimes a wolf, sometimes a leopard, or an 
eagle, according to the fancy onhe chief comman- 
der. The like variety is observed in the arms'of 
the King of France, and Great Britain, as we shall 
mention hereafter, but the most learned authors 
agree, that the hereditary arms of families, as well 
as their double names, or Arnames, began no 
sooner than the crusades, that is about the begin- 
ning of the tenth century; andrtieir opinions who 
trace them up higher is confuted by the b(3i and 
No. XV. VoL IL . 


moyt learned French authors, Du Chesne, La 
Laboreur, Chilflef, Fauch^ct, and Father Mcnes- 
trier ; according to Cambden, the use Af family 
arms began among the EngliMh, as well as French^ 
just jfter the crusades, yet, if we may* rely on the 
learned Sir Henry S pel man, hereditary bearings 
were not generally established until thq time of 
Henry 111. of Englaifd; for the last' Earls of 
Chester, the two Quincies, Earls of Winches- 
ter, and the two Lacies, Earls of Lincoln, still 
varied thesu:i from the fither. As for the Scots 
and Welch, they pretend to excel the English 
•and French in ancient descents, and regultf 
armory ; but according to Father Menes'rier, 
whose authority is estiymed of great weight in this 
matter, ILnry th#^, Falconer, who w;is raised to 
the Imperial throne of the VSfest in 920, by legu- 
hating the tournaments in Germany, gave occa- 
sioji to the cs^il'ftlishiiieni of family arms, or marks , 
of honour^which undeniably are more antient, 
and beitcj^bserved among the Germans^ Aaii in 
any oth<? nation. Moreover, according to Father 
Mene.^ier’s opinion, with tournaments first came 
up ecKs of arms, which were a sort of livery, made 
up ©‘/several lists, fillets, or narrow pieces of stuff 
of divers color/i., from whence came thefefs, the 
bend, the pale, the cheveron, the lozenge, 
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Dihich were the original of h^ily arms; for they 
who never bad been at tournaments, had not such 
marks of distinction, although they w^re gen- 
tlemen. They who inlisted themselves in the 
crusades, for the conquest of the Holy Land, took 
up also armorial ensigns, particularly crosses of 
diveis colours, for distinction sake before that 
time, that is, before the tenth or eleventh century, 
nothing is to be seen on the more antient tombs 
but crosses and Gothic inscriptions, -with the 
effigies of ihe person ; the tomb-stone of Pope 
Clement the Fourth, who died in the year 1628, 
is the first on which a coat of arms is fbund ; nor 
are arms to be seen on seals or cOiijs Older than the 
tenth or eleventh century. The first French coin 
with arms is a ^dden denier of King Philip de 
Valois, on which he is represented holding with 
his left hand a scutcheon semce of Jleurs de lis^ 
This piece of gold, coined in 1366, was called in 
French erce, by reason of its bearing the escut- 
cheon of the arms of F ranee. There are, indeed, 
more antient figures to be seen, either in stand-^ 
ards, or medals, but neither Princes nor cities, 
m^awfle of them, as formal or regularCiearings; 
and no author of note mentions the heraldic sci- 
ence above those ages : t^ all this may be addefl, 
that it is^very probable, this art, like most human 
invintions, was insensibly httrodu^ed^nd esta- 
blished, and that having remained in a rdtle and 
unsettled state for many ages, it was^at last per- 
fected and fixed, by the crusades and tourna- 
ments. 

As to the name of blazonry, authors differ iio 
less about it than about the origin of the art 
itself*; some, by a metathesis, derive it from the 
Hebrew sobal^ which in Latin signifies, tulit^ 
portavit, he has borne others with greater 
consonance, but as little reason, deduce it from 
the Greek blastexn, which in Aristosle signifies 
in Latin, distorgneref and in English, to wrest, 
distort, to set awry ; and, taken more extensively, 
10 ex'travagate, or rare; because, say they, in 
antient times, they who were not initiated into 
he^Idic mysteries, looked upon most of the 


figures and ornaments of the shields of Cavaliers, 
as extravagancies. Menage, whose etymologies 
are forcibly dragged in, fetches the word, blazon, 
from the Latin latioy a bearing^ by putting before 
it a 6, because blazon denotes, what^ borne on 
a shield." Borell*, hits it a little better, in deriv- 
ing it from two Latip words, viz. laus^ praise, and 
stmarc^ to resound ; and, by putting a 6 beforo « 
the entire word, <Ait of that odd composition he 
forms the barbarous verb, blausonart^ from 
whence, at last, he draws the substantive, blauson, 
or blazon. Others, with far greater plausibility, 
deduce it from tlvc fvnglish, to Uaze, which in a 
proper sense, signifies to flash, to hbrn with, or 
cast a great Hamej^and in a figurative, and active 
signification, to se^iorih, to publish, to proclaim ; 
^plthe most general, as well as the most rational 
opinion is, that both the word blazon, and ttie 
English, to blaze, comes from the German 
hlaftny that is, to sound a horn, or a trumpet ; 
beoiuse the knights and nobles who came to 
^ enter the Usu at tournaments, caused those instru- 
ments to be sounded, to proclaim their arrival; 
whereupon the Herald^ sounded also their trum- 
pets, and then blazoned the coats of arms of the 
tilters; that is, displayed and described them 
aloud, and sometimes expat ia9ed i n the praises of 
the bearers. Hence, probably, it is that the 
word, to blazon, formerly signified, to display or 
set forth a man's ill or good qualities, or to give 
a character of him : *but now use restrains it to an 
ill sense; for by blazoning a man, we only riean ’ 
to expose him, to display him in his proper 
colours, to spedk ill of him, &c. ; but here it is 
to be observed, that some pretend, that in the last 
signification, the verb, to blazon, is more antient 
than the heraldic rules, or blazonry itself; and, to 
support their opinion, they all edge, that when 
the knights of the shield received their order, they 
wer^enjoined, not tn mffer ladies to be blazoned ; 
that is,esfandered or exposed, in thteir hearing. 

c 

• [7b be cmtirSied.'] 


ON PNEUMATICS. 

[Concluded from Page 97*3 


OM Tf^ RESISTANCE OF AIR AS A M^IUM. 

Medium denotes *hat space, orVegion, 
through which a body passes in its n^otm to- 
wards any point. The air is a resisting me^m, 
and the resistance it opposes to a body moving 
is proportioned to the surface whlfh' that body 
offers.* 


If in a room a feather and a guinea be dropped 
from the hand at the same instant, the guinea 
will reach the fl^r immediately, while the 
feather descends Pntly, and with an indirect 
motion, on account of the resistance it meets 
with from tlte air Contained in the room. Were 
they dropped from the hand In vacuo, the time 
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af descent would be the same in both ; for when | which smoke, in codimon with every other body^ 
a feather and a guinea are dropped together from has to gravitate towards the earth. • 

aithe Ipp of an exhausted receiver, both fall on 
the pump plate at the same moment. on sovnd. 

When a sonorous body is struck, a tremulous 
motion is communicated to all its parts, and by 
•their vibration to the air, which carries the in.- 
pression forward to the car. Hence three things 
are nhcessary to the production of sound,— a so- 
norous body to give the impression, a medium to 
convey it, and an ear to receive it. 

That a Tiibratory motion is produced in the 
parts of a sonorous body when it is struck, may 
Ue found by layitig the hand on a bell, or a pair 
of tongs, when either have received a stroke. In 
both cases a trepiulous ihotion will be felt in the 
parts beneath the hand. As long as this vibra- 
The two mills A and B have each an equal tfon continues, a correspondent motion is pro- 
number of sails, whose weight, length, and duced in the air, which motion is well illustrated 
breadth are in each precisely equj^l. The «ne by the circles caused in water on throwing any 
has its sails fixed edge ways, so as to cut the air substance into it ; as these circles extend them- 
with only a thin edge : the other offers the whole •shives in every direction, so do the parts of the 
breadth of its vanes to the air. On giving the air that sgrround a sonorous body whei^his 
sails of both an equal imjfulse, they will begin last receives a stroke; each part comm unices 
to turn round with equal velocity 5 but the one the motion impressed uj)on it to the portion of 
which presents the whoW surface of its vanes airhextit, and thus are generated a succession 
soon begins to m1ive*slQwer, and at length stops, of waves tl^t &>at thjs sound to the ear, id whal- 
while the other still continues in motioli. The ever dirgptfon it may be placed, 
reason is obvious; this last, Qfferiiig no greater Sound, whether it be loud or feeble, moves 
surface to the air than the edgp of the sails, finds always with*the same velocity by night or by 
less resistance, and therefore obeys the impulse day, in hot weather or cold, except that its velo- 
It hairteceivcd for a longer lime. city^is a little impeded or accelerated by strong 

An arrow which offers its point tp the air flics currents of air; buft the distance to which sound 
a considerable way, but an arrow whose side is is carried depends on the force of the impression 
opposed to the current of air falls immediately. made on the air. Sound is not instantaneous 
If a ball, and a qi^anlity of shot Squal to it in but progressive; it travels, at the rate of thirteen 
weight, be discharged from two gups at the same miles in a minute, or 1142 feet in a second, 
iiistani^ and with the same velocity, the former Every body knows that the flash of a gun is seen 
will be sent to a much greater distance than the before the report is htRrd, and that lightning 
latter, for the sum of the surfaces of th£ shot sometimes precedes the thunder several seconds ; 
greatly exceed tlie surface of the ball . * ‘I'® flash and the report are nevertheless generated 

Winged animals a^e incapalfle of flight in at the same instant; but the former reaches us 
vacuo; for as they make use of the resistance of velocity with which light travels, that 

the air to facilitate their motions (in the same >^^® 200,000 miles in a second o^ 

way as fishes make use of the water by striking tim®» whereas the latter travels at the rate of only 
' it with their tails), when no such resistance offers, ^^43 ieef in the same period. Availing our- 
their wings are useless. If a butterfly be lius- selves of this knowledge, we may at any time 
pended from the middle of a receiver by a thread as»^®«tain our distance from the seat of a storm, 
fastened to its horns, it will fly about with a^l- by, counting on ^ stop-watch the nurnb^ of 
parent ease so long^s the receiver remains filled seconds that elaj^ between the flash of lightning 
with air, but no sooner is the aiwextracted from and^he thuD^r. Suppose, for example, the 
it than the butterfly hangs perpendicularly, in- latter be hArd five seconds after seeing Mie 

capable of raising itself by any efforts that it former, th^ the report has travelled ov five 

- . *»™®9 1 ^42 feet, or something more than a mile. 

Smoke, being a lighter fluid than air, generaUy Asa st^-v»tch is not always to be had, the 
ascends; but in moist and hazy Weather it is seen calcularfoii may be made by means of the pulse 

to fall, for then the air possesses less density, at the wrist; in frery healthy person this com- 

thcrefoie can make Less resistance to the tendency seventy-fivc times 111 a minute 
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*^nd,in one beat of the pulse of such a person 
sound passes over the sixth part of a mile, con- 
sequently in six pulsations it will pass over a 
mile. 

Air, though the common conductor of sound, 
is not the only one ; water conveys it to the ear 
much more strongly. The unassisted human 
voice has been heard over water to the distance 
of ten or twelve miles; a person has been heard 
to read dually as distinctly at the distance of 
140 feet on water as he could be heard on land 
at the distance of 76 feet. The Ifomans were 
so well acquainted with the property of water to 
cncrease the force of sound, that they had* a 
canal of water carried under one of their theatres 
which was too large to admit of the voices of 
the performers being heard in the remoter pajjjs 
of the building. It appears from various expe- 
riments that, in geieral, the denser the medium 
is, the more intense is the souni; fimnel, how- 
ever, is an excellent conductor of sound ; pul,a^ 
narrow slip of it round the middle of a poker, 
l^'^^oll the enils of the fl:.nnel roiAd the fir?t 
fingers of each hand, and put these fingers in the 
cars ; strike the pokur against the fender^ or 
any h;rd substance, <md a sound will be prcnluced 
4’hich equals in ioudncs> rtiat genefltgted by the 
largest churclt bells; a» the same lime me poker, 
if the hand be applied to i% wil] be found to 
make a number of sensible vibrations. 

That wo<id is a conducto r of sound the variery 
of musical instruments made of it fully evinces; 
the slightest scratch ^ith a pin, at one end of a 
long piece of timber, will be distinctly heard by ' 
an ear applied to the other. 

In music, the tone of a sound depends on ihc 
time that a siring vibrat s; some strings have 
long vibratioiiS, and produce deep or grave tones; 
hence the different notes which a violin or harp 
are capable of producing. If a lonjf musical 
string be divided into two equal parts by a bridge, 
each half will produce a no'e eight tunes highe< 

^ than that which issued from the siring before; 
)ience it appears that the vibrations which are 
most rapid produce the* sharpest soiindr. ^ 

A sort of sympathy vAsin between bodies m 
aatate td produce accordaif«, sounds. If strings 
in iinUon are placed near each other, both will 
sound when one is .sirucl^; if the distaW- 
between them be two or thr^k feet thei^ame 
th*.ig will occur ; when the striVrs are not in 
'*^i5cn, no such effect takes place. wet finger 
]9ressed round the edge of a clnnking glass, will 
produce its key ; if the glass be str^c^ so as to 
produce its pitch, and an unison to thalkpitch be 
strongly excited on a violincello, the ^ass will 
he set in motion, and if neaiQ the edge of the 
t^lc, will be liable tu be shaken off. 


OF THE ECHO. 

Echoes are caused by the reflection of thos^ 
undulations in the air by which sounds ard pre- 
pagatedr Whdh a pebble is thrown into a pool, 
the w/iter which receives its irnpression recedes 
on all sides towards the margin, having reached 
which it is driven back. The san^e undulation^ 
are produced in Eie air by a stroke on a sonorous 
body, or by the voice, and when in their retro- 
cession from the point of impulse the undulations 
encounter a rock, a hoike, or any other similar 
surface, they are ^fleeted or (||jven back, which 
causes an echo ; to hear this echo'lt is necessary, 
however, that the ear be in the line of reflection. 



Suppose C to be the generating point of sound, 
or the poini where motion is given to the air by 
the voice, or a stroke, or any sonorous body, the 
air will immediately recede in a straight Jjne to- 
wards the rock P, which will reflect it back again 
by the same Tine, and produce, to a person stand- 
ing at C, an echo of the original sound. But if 
the generating point of sound were at A, the 
undulations would re.ich ihb lOck by the oblique 
hue A </, arrfl be reflected by the oblicjue line 
d £, siy that no echo would be heard by an car 
at A or at C, while a person standing at E would 
he $ one because he is in the line of reflection. 

It sometimci happens that an echo is heard 
by a perswn whom the direct sound did not reach. 
If between A and E there were a hill, this would 
be the case with a person standing at E when 
sound was generated at A ; for tlurngh the hill, 
would prevent the undulations in the air reach- 
ing him ill their retrocession from A, and con- 
sequently his hearing the direct sound, yet 
when reflected by the rock they would be carried 
to his ear, and he would hear the echo. An 
echo, however, supposes that there is a distance 
of seventy or eighty feet between the generating 
point of sound and the reflecting surface ; if the 
space be less no echo can be produced. 

There are echoes which reflect the sound seve- 
ral times ; this happens when there are a num- 
ber of walls, ^ocks, &c, whence the sound is rc- 
ffected from one to another 3 but for a person tv 
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hear these repeated echoes, he must be so situ- 
ated as to intercept the undulaiions each time 
they are reflected. At Rosencath, near Glasgow, 
there is an echo that repeats three times a tunc 
played with a trumpet. N^ar'Romb there was 
one that repeated flye times any thing which was 
said. At Brussels there h an echo which aiv 
swers fiftf en times. Between Cbblentz and B n- 
gen there is one which differs from most others; 
in common echoes the repetition is not heard 
till some time after.|he words have been uttered, 
in this the person who speaks is scaicely heard, 
but the yspc^ition is clea.^ and surprisingly va- 
ried; the echo in some cases appears to be a p-, 
proiicliing, in others reced^g, and sometimes it 
is heard distinctly, at others scarcely at all; one 
person hears hut one voice, while another hears 
scverul. At a plate near Milan, in Italy, the* 
sound of a pis'ol is retuinerl thirty -six times. 

The phenomenon of a wiiii^pcr iJiadi: .^gainst 
the wall on one side of the gallery ar St-VdiiPs 
cathedral, is thus ex])lained : — rhe wall brii^iP 
extremely smooth is an excellent conluitor oi 
sound, the undulatioiK made in the air hy the 
voice are reflected both ways by the wall, and 
meet at the opyosite«ide ; to the hean r, there- 
fore, tlie effect is the same as if his ear was 
close to the mouth of the speaker. ' 

** 

OF THE BAROMETER AND THERMu.MbTEH. 

^The barometer is an instrument in such ge- 
neral use that a descrip'ion of^it is uiinoccs«ary ; 
the upper part of the tube is a vac.ium, thus 
formed the tube, which is closed at one end 
prior to its beyig fixed to thfe frame, is com- 
pictely filled with mercury or quicksilver ; every 
p?irticle of air is, of course, expellccl from it; a 
finger being applied to the open end of the tube, 
to prevent the mercury from runnii^ u7it, it i.s 
then inverted and plunged into a cup containing 
mercury ; that irj the tube* then subsides three 
or four inches, leaving a space above it which is 
a perfect vacuurti. The tube, and the cup in 
which i^ is immersed are then attached to the 
graduated frame of the barometer ; and as there 
is no pressure of air on the upper surface of the 
column of mercury within the tube, the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere on the siin'ace nf that 
contained in ^he cup forms a counterpoise to 
the included column, and iceeps it fr.om running ► 
out. When, however, the atmos|jhere is less 
dense than usual, the column sinks a liitle, the < 
air having somewhat less weight; when the ar- ! 
mosphere is more dense, the pressure upon the 
mercury in the cup being greater, that in the 
tube rises. These variations are incIud«»J within 
about three inches, in our climate the [east ele- 


vation of the mcTCiiry is twenty eight inches, 
and its greatest thirty-one. 9 * 

Since the suspension of th ' mercury in the 
barometer is occa5»ioiii*d by the pressure of the 
atinosplieri‘,anrl sinre the pressure decreases from 
the earth upwards, it follows that the column of 
mercury obght to be shorter at the top of a high 
mountain than at base. This is actually the 
c:\se; in every hundred feet of perpendicular ascent 
the mercury sinks about the tenth of an inch, 
consequently a* the height of a ihoiis nd feet it 
will descend a whole inidi ; and thus, by taking 
^ a barometer to the lop of a mountain, or any 
other coiisidfcrable cinineiice, wc may ascertain 
its pcrpcnilicnlar elevation. * 

The thermometer, is used for marking with 
precision the thanges which take ]il:ire in the 
temperature of the atmosi>here. Like the baro- 
m. ti r, i: consists of a tube closed at the ti»p, or, 
in technical lAiigtiagc, hcrmctic^.lly sealed, and 
fixed to a ernduated frame. It is coii'.trucicd on 
I this princij/lc, that fluids of every description, 
and mercury in particular, expuid by heat, and 
are contracted by cold. If a thermoi?>Wpr be 
plunged into boiling water it will ri>e to 212®; 
this is called the boihng point. If it be plunged 
into Jtehiqg ice, it will fall 10 02® ; tWs is termed 
the^^^iiip poiflt. The utmost cx'ent iff the 
mcrcuri .1 thermometer, both ways, are the points 
at which quicksilver boils and freezes; it boils 
at a degree of heat equal to 600®, and freezes 
when it is reduced as low as .'^9® or 40® below 0, 
^coiisequemly the whole extent of the mercurial 
ihennoineter is G40 degrees. « 

OF the HYGROMETER, AND THE RAXN-GAUGK. 

The hygrometer is used for ascertaining the 
difFerrut degrees of humidity in the atmosphere. 
Thg most single instrum‘-nt for tiiis purjiose, 
and one sufficiently accurate for coni mon obser- 
vation, may be made by suspending from a wall 
a weight fastened to a piece of twisted catgut ; 
in damp weather the catgut will contract, ip dry 
weather it will extend, and the difference, or va- 
luation, may be shewn by fixing a scale of equal 
parts on the w:dl*near the weight, and a small 
index to the catgut. 

A piece of spunge m ikes a very good thermo- 
meter, pat;^Ia#ly when, afler having freed 
^from alLmipiirilies by being washed, it *s dipjied 
into Mjltcr in which sd ammoniac, or lay other 
salt, j^s been dissolved ; for, when tte spunge is 
dried, the saline particles imbibe the moisture, 
ancl^ the sponge will every day vary in weight 
a'^cording to the different degrees of moisture ia 
the atmospljere 

The raiif gauge shews the height to which rain 
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froulcl rise oii the place wherejthU instrument is 
provided there were no evaporation, and 
that none of the rain were absorbed by the earth. 
The simplest rain-gauge consists of a funnel 
twelve inches in diameter, and a tube connected 
with it, of which the diameter is four inches ; 
within the funnel and the tube there an index 
which rises by the descent of rain, and floats. 


Now when this instrument is fixed where it finds 
no shelter from the winds, the fall of rain can be 
readily estimated, for when the index rises an 
inch, the depth of rain that has fallen in the area 
of the funnel is oi7e-ninth of an inch ; conse- 
quently when the iiidex. rises nine inches, it will 
sjiow that the depth of rain fallen is one inch. 


LETfERS ON BOTANY, . 
FROM A 'i^OUNG LADY TO HER FRIEND. 
' [Continued from Page S6.] 


LETTER XIX. 

MT DEAR EUGENIA, 

The common St. John’s wort, or hiperictm 
prrfo]pjAzXI\ is almost the only specimou our 
country offers of the polyadelphia, that is to say, 
stamina divided into sev^al branches. The 
order of this class is the polyandria, on account 
of itselamina being extremely neimerdiis^' 

The stem of the common St. John’s Vort, 
though round, is ligncoiib, and little ridges are 
felt when pressed by the fingers. 

It is remarkable that these ridges are always 
found under two opposite branches that spring* 
from the same stem. As« the branches form a 
cios'i, ihendge from space lo space changes its 
situation, so as to be always under them at each 
interval. 

The leaves of tlie hipcricum are extremely 
porous, which has given it the suinaine of per- 
foratum, or porous plant. Its leaves are sessile, 
short, round, and narrow, without any notcUes^ 
they are of a lively green j opposite, and from 
each of their arm- pits escapes a little peduncle, 
which carries, in the same manner as the branch, 
six very small and remarkably delicate leaves. 

This structure must have informed you, inv 
friend, that with very small leaves the hipericum 
lakes up a grcabdeal of room. 

Its branches, from the top of which spring 
forth the Qowers, with the princ|pa^tem higher 
thUn the rest, has the appearance ofX* column 
surrounde^l by numerous flower pots. Ts 

Its Rowe^, as well as its stamina and aiVhers, 
are yellow, and are disposed in the shape* of a 
corymb. The five petals, rolled into a^edne, 
form the bud, open, flatten, and let out the en^s 
oj the stamina. The calyx has five deep divi- 
sions, each of which supports one of tHe peuls. 


1 have disfe^nguished three yellow pi^tih amiiUt 
the cr^wd ol* antiiers, but fixed to a green ovary 
that Ti;es with them like a pedestal. Oil is made 
of the hipericum. 

The knowledge of the virtues of simples is not 
the less interesting part of the study ; and it is 
no true study of them not to explore all their 
mysteries. 

My heart .feels at this moment a joy, a satis- 
faction equal lo that which spring would pri>- 
ducej it is caused by the appearance of nature 
beneath a serene sky, It is a moment when the 
soul delights to expand, and increases in vigiv^r 
and sensibility. It has the same effect as the 
€cw upon plants, ' it unfolds them, and renews 
ihc’r existence. 

My dear fricnd 9 I>reathe tlie pure air of the 
country as much as you can ; the society of the 
Naiades and nym{ihs of the woodsis not so dull 
as is imagined j you are worthy of listening ta 
their voices. 


•LETTER XX. 

MY DEAR EUGENIA, 

Let us occupy ourselves with our {avourite 
flowers, the recollection of which, during our 
separation, unites our minds. 

1 wi(l to-day take the cock’s comb, or rhinantus 
cristagalli. This little plant is found in abun- 
dance both in our grounds and meadows j the 
husbandman is a great enemy to it ; it spreads 
excessively, and its hard and ligneous .stem mixes 
with the pasture, and does not nourish the cattle, 
on the contrary, it gives thin hay a bad taste. 

This little flower does not rise very high ; its 
leaves are rather pointed, notched, and of a ligtifc 
green j they aie Mngle End opposite. 
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The (lowers, supported on a very short petiole, 
are tightened towards the stem, and are placed 
regplarly two of a breadth ; towards the summit 
they are one above the othty singl^^, and the 
stem is progressively narrower, because the upper 
flowers opetf last. 

Each culyx is supported 'by a floral leaf of a" 
light green ^rather thin, notcjjed, and resembling 
the letter V, the upper part of which supports 
the stem. 

The calyx of the cyistagalli is a species of bag 
composed of two concave piccM joined together 
except at tl^e tfl}) ; each of €!iese pieces are tight- 
ened «t their ends, and slit through the middle ; 
it is this that gives four divisifjns to the calyx.---- 
This species of little bladder, supported on a short 
pfKole, is rather swelled, and of atexUire similar 
to the $ilk-worm*s egg when the silk is taken 
from it ; it is of a light green. On each of these 
divisions are found three principal veids, w^ich 
have the appearance of little strings and run 
from the top to the pciinle; these veins are so' 
ramified in every way, that the texture of th^ 
calyx seems of the same hue as the floral 
leaves. It is clothed with very^ne imperceptible 
down. ^ V 

The little c3mb springs from the opening 
formed by the four divisions; it is a yellow la- 
biate, but the under part is of a greenish white; 
the upper lip is raised like a helmet, on each side 
of which advance two little purple eye-flaps; 
the *^isti1, whose top is purple, and its imper- 
ceptible stigma of a greenish hi^e, escapes be- 
tween the two eye-flaps, and completes the pro« 
jection of the helmet. 

The lower lip, straight, and pointed in the 
middle, in approaching the other mouth conceals 
its inwnense size ; two little divisions appear on 
each side, and form at their base a small p^it; 
these shade the two openings as if by a piece of 
iaj>estry spotted with purple. ' 

It is delightful to.^observe ail these little mi- 
nutiae. 

The anthers of thb four stamina are each vi- 
sibly separated, and edged with a white dust. I 
can only co[npare them to the particles which 
are sometimes seen in flour. The ovary oT the 
pistil becomes a thick and solid envelope, and 
finishes by fulfilling the office of the calyx ; tills 
characteristic makvs me range my didynamian 
plant in the angyospermia ordei^t 

1 should add, that our husbandmen look on 
the rhinantus in the fields as an earthly usurper; 
they say it burns the herbs and plants which 


surround it, and monopolizes the heat jof flie 
sun. 

Let us now examine a more amiable object,— 
the coronilla, coroniila varia^ a very pretty little 
papilionacea. 

We knoi^ that this kind of flower is generally 
composed of three pans ; the standard, which 
serves as a mantle, tightened in the middle, raises 
up Its two sides; it is rose-coloured. The wings, 
which meet like a bivalve shell, are white, tinged 
with pink. Lastly, the carina, which is equally 
white. As the season advances its extremity 
becomes darker, or rather seems so, in leaving 
"the wings. 

The pretended calyx that su{)ports this chffi 
tVfCUvre^ has four little ] mints rather than four 
divisions; the peduncle is short and reddish. 

* This charming flower rises in the shape of two 
little canopies, one above the other; at the ex- 
tremity of the fluted branch, straight, thin, plain, 
rather long, and almost always in an horizontal 
direction, you may reckon fifteen, and sometimes 
more, of4hese flowers, attached by iheit^TH^^te 
petiole, in circular forms, to the same point; 
they are placed so as make the standard form 
the upper part. ^ 

The Ae*:i*df the coronilla is thin and greet/, it 
is however square and fluted ; opposite each 
I branch of flowers a little one of leaves springs 
I forth. On^e foliole terminates the branch on 
I which all the other folioles arc opposed ; each of 
th^m are very green, and extremely delicate. 

Almost all these litt^.e branches that bear 
flowers shoot out from the same siife of the 
stem ; and the round bunches they form, disposed 
thus by stages, have the appearance of being 
raised on two parallel vertical lines, very close to 
each other ; the flowers at the top are placed at 
a much greater distance. The coronilla is ex- 
tremely pretty. This charming production con- 
tains two branches of thin stamina, with little 
yellow anthers round the pistil. These stamina 
consist of about ten, and gives us a samiple of th^o 
diadelphia decandria. 

This little colony is well enveloped in a triple 
tent^and the ovary tevgehened by tlie pistil be- 
comes, in the shap'^ of a head of garlL', the depot 
of the seeds; this head becomes very long, and 
rises in the shapp^ief a curved line. , 

The curoni^ is not a creeping plant, but it 
wiifingly at'^hes itself to any object which pises 
it, and le;%s it strength and grace. It^likes a 
support, Gut does not absolutely need one. 

[7b he continued.] 
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ON THE ART OF DRAWING. 

{Continued from Page 94 . J 


The beauties of landscape^ widely different Garrick who ha'd listened attentively, and 
fVom those cof either portrait or history, are yet viewed the picture with acute penetration, 
more obvious and engaging to the generality of begged leave to offer something in support of 
spectators; few are insensible to the effect of a the Iady*s opinion, which he hujicd would con* 
Tomantic scene agreeably represented, while the vince the companyVisnotaltogef'.er erroneous : 
million arc not struck with that ertuhned and de* the lady had remarked that there was some^^ing 
licate ex pressiory of sentiment, emotion, or pas- wanting in the Gereral's countenance ; of that 
sion, which constitutes the supcrhjr excellency something he woifid endeavour to supply an 
of the epic picture. Every one intuitively per- idea. He then placed himself in the attitude^ 
ceives the emotions and intentions of the soul ' judiciously chosen by the painter, supported by* 
when they agitate the countenance, but, in ge- two gentlemen of the company, and displayed 
neral, without attending to the signs which de- in hr. owK.*Vacc^ the exact countenance depicted 
note the passions suihciently to know when they by tfie artist. He then assumed the animated 
are justly depicted on the c.invas. As a proof of 'expression of that transient rapture which his- 
thi|^ir«^hall here mention a most i^eresting tory records the dying hero felt at the joy- 
anecdote of Mr. Garrick; it places in a strong ful words— ** they rum”— who runs”— “ the 
point of view his iinimaie^acquaintance with the French.”— He mJ^inlained the representation a 
most secret workings of the human heart, ancl sufficient length of lime, for every one present to 
his complete command of th^ exten..aJ 9 *:gns by compare and feel the astoniUiiifg effect of his 
which the internal emotions and passimK^tf the inimitable** performance. A bur^t of applause 
soul are expressed. Mr. West's justly admired followed, which he, politely declared was justly 
picture, the Death of General Wulfb, at once 
raised the painter to a summit of reputation un- 
attained before, and, affording an ample subj^t 
for the talents of Wooll^tt, laidT that foundation 
of an English school of engraving which brought 
the art to its present perfection in this country. 

This affecting picture was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Garrick went there one 
morning early, that he might review the Exhibi- 
tion uninterrupted by theefowd which constantly 
attended at the fashionable hours. A cr^psider- 
able party was in the room, drawn there at that 
hour by the same motive; of this number was a 
young lady, whose personal beauty appeared not 
her only accomplishment. The remarks she 

made on many of tlie pictures shewed .1 delicate , . . ... 

taste, and considerable kiipwlcdge of the Irts; most copious and delicate draughiSof pleasure 
they were suttended to wiih pleasure by her every ingenious mind till time shall be no 
friends, and Mr. Girrick, then unknown to mo^t ; more. 

of ihi^coinpany, paid some hgn^dsome coniplk* ! But to relish the pleasure which a picturesque 
mentsto her judgment. •rted of Wolfe • ^iew of nitturc's works can infinitely bestow, the 
dreWfthe highest encomiums fron^very spec- eye must be educated ; the untaught sightsees 

tator; young lady was particular iVher com- not every beauty unfolded before us ; unless the 

mendalion, but thought the e’cpressimi not ab- i passions arc set in motion, attention is not ffx- 
snlutely perfect, there was a something wanting! ed. Attcn ion is not only ncce-sary to the im- 

4 n the General's countenance which *she could pn»venicnt of otir perspective, but is essential 

1101 desciibc, there was in that countenance a to the operation of all our intellectual faculties, 
languor too hapjiily expressed. ‘^The company Let it however be remembered, that the human 
were dissatisfied with thisopinion, and her friends miqd delights iu the exerciac of its own powers ; 
appeared concerned 011 her account. perpetually aciive the mind must be, and what* 


due to the discernnienc of the lady, who had 
suggested perhaps the only improvement that 
masterly work was susceptible. 

A faithful rejpreseiiiaiion of natural objects is 
universally obvious, and never fails to interest 
and delight, whenever striking and agreeable sub- 
jects are selected. - Rural scenes at once inte- 
resting and delightful, present themselves in 
most extensive variety. Unlimited is the grand 
theatre of nature— boundless the scope for imi- 
taiion— jinexhaustible the stores of rich perfection 
she profusely displays. Behold the source which 
has afforded, throughout a^es past, satisfaciion 
the most pure and unfailing to those who happily 
contemplated, admired, ani* imila^ed her pro- 
ductions ; the fountain which will supply the 
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ev«r it can exercise the faculties of thought upon, 
affords a most sensible gratiheation. 

^ ■ Hence, when the mind h us early bben drawn 
•lowirds, and has fixed itself in the contempla- 
tion or pursuit of any object, thft satisfaction felt, 
if uniniiuciiced by prior direct^n of its jiowers, 
will stimulate the utmost exertion \ it will grasp 
^ with eagerr^s whatever tends u* gratify its 
boundless desires. • 

Wi.,a innocent and laudable pureuits thus eii-| 


gage the attention, |he result is pleasure, un- 
alloyed, imembiitered ; and such are the ^r-* 
suits to which the field of nature invites us. The 
youthful mind cannot be too early induced to 
take delight in considering and exumining her 
beauties, which are capable of producing the 
moat rational entertainment, and wjiich are use- 
ful aiul impottant,us they afi'ccttheconvenieucf , 
comfort, or happiness of mankind. 

[7a be ronfinuec/.] 


ON MU§IC. 


ON THOROUGH-BASS. 

(continued from VOL. 1. F. G02.) 

In the above place it has been shewn how 
^important the knowledge of thorougrl basi^ is, 
not only for the purpose of learning composition, 
but also to every person who wishes to become a 
proficient in playing ; and how all the former dif- 
ficulties in teaching and learning it are removed 
by a new system of harmony* proposed by Mr. 
Kollmann, in a^re<vise eEiltlcd, A New Theory 
of Musical Harmony,*' published last summer. 
But as that work contains a complete doctrine of 
harmony, and consequently many explanations 
which concern a profound theorist more than 
those who study music only as a branch of polite 
education, we confined our former remarks only 
to the outlines of the said new system, and re- 
served a more particular description of it to th^ 
present opportunity, of announcing a more brief 
and familiar work by the same author, which 
was then in the press, and is no^:; published, eti- 
titled, A second practical Guide to Thorough- 
Bass " This work, being entirely calculated for 
the use of ladi^es and amateurs (that pa 't of the 
public to which this Magazine is particularly 
addressed), we flattet oursclvcs^liat the following 
examination of it will not be found uniiiteresU 
ing to our readers. ^ 

In a we]} written Preface, Mr. K. shgws the 
nature of his new system, and the particulars in 
which it deviates from all the former systems. 
This having been explained in our article before 
<pioted, we need not repeat it here. > 

A concise lis^of contents then exhibits the 
whole work in an epitome, which we think very 
useful; for it shews not only where every par- 
ticular doctrine may be found, but also enables 
a student to form a more distinct general idea of 
tile whole, and of the connection between the 
dilFerent chapters than it is easy to form from 
the work at large, which is divided into ten* 
chapters. * | 

XF. v<d. //. * 


The first chapter contains introductory ex- 
planations of a Thorough-bass in general, of the 
musical scale, and of intervals with their propcc 
classifications. 

The second chapter then treats of the fundamen- 
tal concord or common chord. It begins with an 
explanation of Mr. K.*s doctrine of chords,^^- 
neral, and briefly states that ail modern harnionyn 
reducible to two fundamental chords, the con- 
cord and the discord, l^is having been allowed 
by a great » -xfiber ^f other writers, but** nevc^ 
been a^ .omplisbed by any of them without 
hundreds of arbitrary laws, and an equally great 
number of fViIes fur exceptions, it will be im- 
portant to understand the simple and natural 
matjmer in which it can really be done, according 
to the work before us. ^ 

The first of those fundamental chordj is that 
generally called the common chord. It consists 
of a bass, with its third and fifth ; and conse- 
quently but of three essential notes or parts, at 
thus, C, E, G. The gravest of these notes is 
called the fundamental one, because it is the 
foundation to the others, or the generator of 
them, as has been proved in Mr, K.*s new theory. 

From the said chord arise two others, by in- 
verting its three notes, so that another note be- 
; comes the bass, and the fundamental one becomes, 
an upper part, as thus, £, G, C, and G, C, £. 
|TheS>rifier is called a choni of the sixth, (or of 
the third and sixth,) add the latter a chord of the 
fourth and sixth. 4ut our ear proves^ that these 
chords are of the same consonant or satisfactory 
'nature, as the ^iidimental chord from which 
Ithf^r arise, offy in a lesser degree, in a similar 
manner as ^ey consist of the same notes, %n1y 
in another/ order. This is shewn in the third 
chapter of the woik. 

But in regard to the second and third chap^^r 
in coiviection, it must still be observed, that the 
common chord and its inversions are allowed on 
I every degree the diatonic scale ; and that this 

U • 
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^ produces what are called ^their natural species, 
TizJ a perfect major comnfon chord, as C, E, G ; 
a perfect minor one, as A, C, E ; and an imper- 
fect minor (or diminished) one, as B, D,F, na- 
tural, with their inversions. And though the 
last species, or the imperfect common chord, is 
disputed by a certain author, Mr. kullmann, haa- 
sudiciently established it in his new theory, as we 
shall be ready to shew on a future occasion, if 
required^, 

The fourth and fifth chapter then explains the 
second fundamental chord, being fundamen- 
tal discord,^r chord of the seventh, and its three 
inversions, with their difTerenc natural speci&s 
in n stiiiilar mpnner as the fundamental concord 
and its inver.dons havebjen explained. And thus 
the doctrine of all the essential chords of modern 
harmony is completed. 

The sixth chapter treats of accidental chords, 
comprehending that vast number of combina- 
tions, which other authors explain as chords by 
supposition, by addition, by substitution, by 
suspension, by anticipation, by transition, by 
IfCSTce, by exception, and so forth. All those 
chords Mr. Kollmann brings under the two very 
natural denomina'ions of mere accidental f<x*e- 
notes,f‘aud after-notes, in the e.sgentia| chord.s, 
and explains them in so vdfy clear an-* simple a 
manner, that any attentive person may^tn one 
lesson comprehend all that belongs to them; 
though a familiar acquaintance with them also 
requires a little practice, in a similar manner as it 
is with learning any simple -part of an art^or 
science^ ^ 

Under the denomination of accidental chords, 
also appear the chromatic species of es^ntial 
chords, whicli are shewn to be nothing more 
than sharp or flat extremities of the chords ex- 
plained before ; and thnjt they make no other 
alteration in the natural prngressien of a chord, 
than that of filling up the progression of I whole 
tone, by the iiiteriuediatc chromatic semi-tone, 
which may be taken either between the two 
fssential notes, or instead of the first of them. 
The truth and natural simplicity of this doctrine 
become.^ particularly striking in that ecfui-yocjl 
combination called the clford of the diminisliC'd 
seventh, vfliich consists of a fni.ior third, minor 
fifth, and diminished seventh. For when the 
seventh of that chord is nat^raK^ minor, its bass 
may take the progressions of a perfect and of, an 
inleiiupted cadence. And the saine^r agressions 
it inayolakc when the seventh is dinUinished a 
semi-tone, because that accidenlal semi-tone only 
anticipates part of the progression which its re- 
spective note must take when natural. From 
this simple explanation it fallows, that the chord 
in quu-tion may Uke eight dilfcr^ft fundamental 
prugfcs'^ions, as Mr. K. has shewn in bis New 


Theory, page 55, but wliich has never been al- 
lowed before, by any other theoiist. 

The doctrine of chords being thus reduced to- 
an astonishing simplicity, and yet explained com- 
pletely ill the strictest sense, it must still be add- 
ed cor.cerning tlie described six chapters of the 
work, that practices of every sort of chords are 
so judiciously intermixed with the explanations 
of them, as to render it almost impossible to re- 
main unacquainted with the simple theory of 
them when they are pnuctised, or with the 
practical use df every doctrine wlien examples 
are immediately ai^iexed to tha?i*i. 

The four remaining chapters of the work shew 
the use of chords «n what is called thorough-bass, 
a&'follows : 

The seventh chapter treats of the signaturenf 
chords, or how they can be most simply and 
distinctly cx|)rcs^e(l by figures and other charac- 
ter^^ over, 'the bass. This is done, first, according 
to 'Mr. Kollmann’s own system ; and then rules 
are added, according to which the signatures of 
other authors may also be understood. The work 
therefore teaches thorgugh-bass, not merely ac- 
cording to the author\s own system, like most or 
perhaps all the other treatises, but in such a manner 
that a person may not be defiriw.d of the use of 
all those’ figured basses, which are expressed iu 
another manner th.^n lie proposes. 

In the eighth chapter the progression of chords 
is explained, which serves not only to elucidute 
more completely what has been taught tov'^'^ds 
ttie end of the preceding chapter, but aho asiiists 
a person' in figuring a bass, and in playing ex- 
tempore preludes, or short fantasies of his own. 
This chapter tberefore shows what may be called 
the rudiments of modulation,' and is particularly 
remarkable fur^oiitaining the author's morp dis- 
tinct and more rational explanation of a natural 
I accompaniment of the bass scale, than is to be 
found,in any former treatise on th's subject. 

In the ninth chapter other particulars are ex- 
plained which ought tube attended to in thorough 
b .S', viz. the number of pa^ls required in every 
I bar ; how high and how low the chords may he 
laid; and how a recitative ought to-be accom- 
panied. The utility of this chapter also is evi- . 
dent. 

jh. tenth chapter concludes the work with 
practices of the thorough-bass according to all pre- 
ceding doctrines, and they arepireceded by a page 
of introductory remarks and explanations. These 
practices consist in six thorough-bass lessons, 
each of two movements, in the form of short 
sonatas, being figured basses, with a solo part for 
a violin. In whatever point of view these lessons 
are to be taken, they are beautiful and do the 
same credit to thpir author as a practical bar* 
mor£sc and compoaer, whicU^all his treatises dw 
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him as a theorist. And also as exercises they 
are truly methodical and progressife ^ for they 
^ proceed through various sorts of movement and 
taealure, a id through a variety of keys and modes, 
ill such a manner, that we may Ufely psonpunce 
them the most excellent pieceS*of the kiiyl ever 
produced. . , 

^ After ihosg lessons follow abstracts from figur- 
ed basses by six celebrated autllors, being Email, 
Bach, Handel, Corelli, Geiniiiiani, Rameau, and 
Tartini. They contain their original signatures 
over the bass, and some explanatory ones by 
Mr, Kollmann it, as ex|pi|}les bow the dif- 
ferent signatures of other authors must be un- 
dersto()& according to chap. vii. of the work. 

Nothing, wc presume, could^erefore be more 
decr ying our introducing to the public than 
liRaluable work above described, and we make 
no doubt that it will soon be found in the hands 
of every person who studies music. For laking it 
in the aggregate, we find that the language cAit 
is clear and comprehensive, a'tid that the doc- 
trines it contains are expressed and exemplified in 
the most brief, but perfectly complete and satis- 
factory manner. * 

• 

OF MUSICAl«hinDS. 

It is remarkable how deeply the harpiony of 
the major common chord is impiessed in nature; 


1.51 

for all sonorous bodies that yield more than one 
note, give more or less of that chord, and oven birds 
are found that sing it. One instance of the laiter 
is given by Mr. Shield, in his Introduction to 
Harmony, p. 3, in a note, where it appears that 
a We^i Indian bird, called by Niercnberg the 
J'riton Avis (jierhaps Trias Avis), not only has 
three distinct notes, but can even sound then 
at t became time. As this is added to an article 
of the m:ijor coiiimon chord, we suppose it to bo 
that chord consisting of three notes, and ifoi wh.it 
i I called the critonus, or extreme sharp fourth, 
to which the "name Triton-avis seems to al- 
lude. • 

Vo this a correspondent enables us to add, tlhit 
a British bird, which hj thinks is rulied the 
Green Woodpecker (Picus viiidh), sings the 
fq^owing four distinct notes, £, G E C, D ; 
being not only the said major chord, but even a 
melodious cadence from a key-note to its fifih. 
.And the cuckoo is well known to .sing a major- 
^rd as the principal part of that chord. 

Wh make the above observations for the sake 
of those mutical ladies and gentlemen who ha«^ 
frequent opportunities of hearing, the natural 
son^ of birds, as perha|^ they may find more 
instances of their singing distinct regular 
notes. • 


CULINARY RESEARCHES. 

^Continued from Ptf^e 33 ] 


It is the opinion of the vulgar, that to be 
rich and liberal is the only requisite»to become a 
good Amphitrynn ; bht those who have weighed 
this matter, aikd reilected on the quBities that arc 
indispensable to merit this title, in all its extent, 
are soon convinced that Heaven bestows this gVi 
on very few persons, and that a good Atnpliit^yon 
is almost as rare as a good roaster^f meat, I 

It is certain, that %ith money, an, excellent | 
cook, an intelligent housekeeper, good trades- 
men, a clever butler, and even a long study of 
^ the elementsvcn which consists a good table} one 
may be' an Amphitryon rather above inediocnty. 
Non in sulo pane vivit homo ; and the most ele- 
gant, the best chosen, and the best served dinner 
may still prove a very insipid repast, if/>ne has 
net the talent of •well selecting one's guests, 
and particularly placing them 8onveniently at 
table. 

A short time since I experienced a new in- 
stance of the truth of this remark. 1 was in- 
vited to dine with Mr. M-— , a gentleman who 
enjoys the reputation of being a very good master 
uf a house, and in. many respect^ merits it.— 
We were about twenty-five in company, and t^e 


H dinner would have served forty. It consisted of 
several courscsof the choisest fish, poultry, game, 
meat dressed in various niiiniiers, almost every 
vegetable that money could procure, a profusion 
of excellent pastry, an ejegant desert, and wines 
that would ravish the drunkai^ of his senses.— 
The dinnT;r was placed on the tabic exact to a se- 
cond, every thing was hot and comfortable, the 
guests were.all people of wit and reputation, and 
yet 1 nevei made a more tedious or insipid din- 
ner ; the cause of which you will soon discover. 

1 h^ve*already said we w^re twenty-five in 
company; not one of the party were acquainted; 
this, to begin, does iot inspire confid^ce ; but 
as nothing is more fit to create it than the plea- 
sures of the table^i^^syrould have proved but a 
slen^ inconv^Monce, if each had been placed 
as he oiight.y • 

The guef/», though sirang»*r< to each oilier, 
were all intimately acquainted with the master 
of the house ; it was his task then, to seat them 
properly at table ; but, whether through careless- 
ness, inattention, or ignorance, he did no such 
thing, but left it to chance; you will see what 
was the result. * ^ • 

U 2 
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I believe I have already said, more than once, 
that we were twenty-five in company. Among 
these there were bankers, contractors, officers, 
authors, country divines, merchants, artists, ma- 
gistrates, actors, poets, and amateurs. There 
were, most assuredly, enough to form a very 
pleasant society ; all depended upon their bein^ 
well placed, for it is well known that in so 
large a company, the coiivcrsatiun cannot be 
general.* 

One of the divines found hinis&lf seated be- 
tween a poet and an actor the coiftractor beside 
a judge ; merchants were plac^l close to authors, 
artists near contractors, officcis near bankers, tSc. 
so that each having a neighbour that spoke 
quite a clifTerent ?ang*iage, was constrained to 
hold his tongue after having sounded the other. 
During the repast, nothing scarcely was heard liut 
monosyllables, and the noise of plates and covers 
was almost the only conversation at thi» mis- 
placed dinner. 

The poet attempted to speak of his tragedy 
Jhat had been damned to the divinq who entor- 
tained him with an account of his last sermon, 
and who comprehended nothing of what the 
actor had been saying on the intrigues o\ the 
#tag£ One of the authij|rs haiV commenced a 
grammatical discussion with a merchant, who 
answered him by complaining of the stagnation 
m the sngir and coffee trade, ThC artist was de- 
scribing to the contractor an historical picture 
which he had in contemplation, while he was re- 
gretting former times, and Complaining bitterly 
against the probity of ministers, and the disin- 
terestedness of their clerk^ which scarcely' 
allowed him to gain salt for his porridge, while ' 
formerly he could, with the greatest eise, fish in 
troubled wafers. The warrior and the amateur 
were those who understood each other best, be- 
cause the latter, having a sniattering^of all sci- 
ences, «as not totally unacquainted wi'h militarv 
tactics; but he was soon tired of listening to 
nothing but bastions, projectiles, and horn-works, 
and wished much that he had been seated next 
the artist. 

Thus each being wrongly placed, IdSt i^l .their 
merit, similar to as * many noughts placed 
together^inclead of being jfireceded by figures. — 
All the guests rose from table disgusted with each 
otlfrr, and consequently wUfKtl^iiiselves, for we 
are more or less pleasr d with ourselves, according 
a#our pride has been satisfied. 1 ^en observed, 
thatathis isolated situation, which i\ght to have 
been of service to the appetite, (for what can one 
do, in a repast where we cannot ch^t, unless one 
eat?) had in some degree paralyzed it^ and to 
the great regret of the Amphitryttp^ much less 
was eaten than if the compaify^had been well 
placed. 


A few days after this feast, as is customary, I 
went to pay my visit uf digestion. The conver- 
sation naturally fell upon the- dinner Mr.M-v‘ 
had given us, apd that gentleman complained of 
the almost univfrsal silence which had reigned, 
and the reserve which each guest had maintained. 

This would hot have h.'ppened, said 1, if, 
according to a custom that 1 have seen practised 
with success, in some houses, and which 1 think 
ought to be adoj)t»jd in most entertainments, you 
had distributed the seatsT. analogous to the minds 
of those who w^e to occupy them. You should 
have placed the p/fet b jsule the aetpr, who would 
have pitied and consoled him for the ill^Success 
of his piece, anS interested him by describing 
the interior of the theatre. The divine and the 
mr.gistrate; both wise and grave men, would 
been well coupled. The banker, the merchant, 
and the contractor, all three united by speaking 
n/-arly •the same language, would have entertain- 
ed each other by conversing about the affairs on 
’Change, on commerce, and their respective gains 
and losses, and would have reciprocally enlighten- 
ed each other. The*am.\ieur, the artist, and the 
officer, would h^ve been delighted to have found 
themselves neighbouss; the first would have 
served as an interpreter to the dther two, and all 
three v^uld have establi died, among themselves, 
a conversation eqpally instructive and agreeable, 
the author in taking a ))art in it, would enliven 
It by his witticisms nnd well placed quotations. 
By this means your dinner would have as 
agreeable as it was well served ; your guests 
! satisfied with each other, would have been com- 
pletely so with you, and their gratitude would 
\ have been sBared between the excellent fare you 
had given them, and the care you had taken to 
place them suitably.” 

My Amphitryon felt the strength of these ob- 
; strvatjons, thanked me, and promised to profit by 
them. In effect a few days afttr this, he gave a 
second dinner to the same company The name 
of each guest, written on a pretty vignette, and 
hung to each plate, deteriiuncd the order of seats, 
and this order, combined with my remarks, placed 
every bc»(]y suitably. Each was erTchanted with 
his-neighbour ; the conversation became animat- 
ed, and consequently interesting, the appetite 
increased, for nothing gives a better, or accele- 
rates digestion sooner than a warm discussion, 
the exercise speech being most salutary at 
table. The guests did ample justice to each dish, 
to the various wines, and mutually blessed the 
Amphitrtiony who understood so well how to suit 
his company, and each promised never to refuse 
his invitations. 

Thus by the meatis of an easy precaution, 
which prevents trouble and precludes ceremony, 
ii ohe may, even with an assemblage of persona 
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whose minds are of an ordinary class, form a very 
pleasant society. To accomplish this, nothing is 
wa|^ting but that the Amphitrym be gifted with 
a clear discrimination, and that he possesses a 
perfect knowledge of the character aiid pursuits 
of his guests. ThU plan foh!>wedf let the com- 
pany be ever so numerous.it never degenerates^ 
into a bustle, no one finds the time long, because 
the self-love of each is gratifted : to the delight 
of great talkers and epicures the feast is pro- 
longed without causipg ^nnui to any one; it is 


then that that Frenph proverb, so de^r to those 
who are lovers of the table, Is verified, s^hiclf 
says, ** qiCon ne vtcUlii point a tabled* I again 
repeat, all depends u|ionthe guests being suitably 
j placed, and the plan 1 have described cannot fail 
I to meet with the ap]^robation of every one; and 
I for this yoii^have only to weigh well the self- 
love of each, and place them so that they may 
be ^ble to enjoy their own, and gratify that of 
their neighbours. 

• i:. R. 


POETRY, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


A FAREWELL TO LONDON • 
IN THE YEAR 1714. * 

DEAR, damn'd disgusting town, farewell! 

Thy fools no more ril teize : 

This year, in peace ye ci Jtics, dwell. 

And C^oerf>leep^t ease ! 

Soft B— , and rough C— 's adieu ! 

Earl Warwick make your moan, 

The lively H— — k, and you, 

May knock up girls alone. 

To drink and droll be Rowe allowed; 

Till the third watchman tpll. 

Let Jerva se gratis paint, and Frowd, ^ 

Save threepence and his soul. 

• 

Farewell Arftuthnot's raillery, 

. On every learned sot ; ^ 

And Garth, the best good Christian he, 
Although he knows it not, a 

Lintot, /arewell ! thy bard must go | 
Fafewell, u^Jiappy Tc^soii ! 

Heaven gives thee, fur thy loss of Rowe, 
Lean Fhili^, and fat Johnson. 

Why should I stay? Both parties rage; 

My vixen mistress squalls ; 

The wits in envious feuds engage, 

And Homer (damn him !) calls. 


* This ori^nai Poem by Pope, is not included 
in any of the common editimis of his ^orks. We 
preserve it as a curiosity ; and, though it be a 
merb bagatelle, written in a spirit altogether dif- 

ferent from the rest of this poet's works, yet it 
contains many picturesque passages. The sixth 
stanzi is extremely lively, and the tenth, in 
which the poet has paintedi his own miniature, 
is a most exquisite likeness. • 


The love of arts lies cold and dead. 

In Halifax's urn ; 

And not one Muse, of all he fed, 

Hag had the grace to mourn. 

My friends, by turns, luy friends confound^ 
Betiay, and arc bg^iray'd ; 

Poor Y ' ■ ' 'r!» sold for fifty pound, ^ 
^nu’K » is a jade. 

Why make I friendships with the great? 
Whan I no favour seek; 

Or follow girls seven hours in eight, 

1 need but once a week. 

Still idle, with a bu^ air. 

Deep whimsies to contrive ; 

The gayest valet ud in airc. 

Most thinking rake alive. 

Solicitous for other»' ends. 

Though fond gf dear repose ; 

Careless or druwjsy with my fnendv, 

*Arid frolic with my foes. 

I.aborlou<!, lob'^ter nights, farewell ! 

For sober, studious days : 

And Burlington's delicious meal, 

^For sallad, tarts and peas. 

Adieu to all buuOay alone, 

Whose so«1, sincere and fret, 

Loves all mankind, but flatters none. 

And so starve with me. ^ 


REMONSTRANCE TO WINYeR. 

A*h ! why, unfeeling Winter, why 
Still flags thy torpid wing’ 

Fly, melancholy season, fly-* 

Ant yield the year to Spring. 
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Spriifg-*-tL« jfoung cliesubim of lovoi 
.An exile in disgrace— 

Flits o'er the scene like NoaVs dove, 

Nor Ends a resting place. 

When on the mountain's azure peak, 
Alights her fuiry form, 

Cold blow the winds — and dark fbd bleak. 
Around her rolls the storm. 

■ 

If to the valley she repair, 

For^heltor and defence, 

Thy wrath pursues the mourner there. 
And driTCS her weepirrg thence.* 

She seeks the brook— i he faifttless brook. 
Of her inpniiidful grown, 

Feels the chiH magic of thy look. 

And lingers into stone. 

She WOOS her embryo-flowers, in vain, 

To rear their infant heads ; 

Deaf to her voice her Dowers remain 
Enchanted in their beds. 

In viiin she bids the trees expand 
«'■> Their green luxuriant charms ; * 

Bare in the wilderness they stand. 

And stretch their withering arms. 

JRcr favourite birds, in feeble ncHII) * 
Lament thy long delay ; • 

And strain their little stammering throats 
To charm thy Mge away. * 

Ah ! why, usurping Winter, why 
Still flags thy frozen wing ?• 

Fly, itpreleiiting lyrafit, fly — 

And yield the year to Spring ? 

WINTER'S REPLY 
“ • 

TO spring's remonstrance. * 

Prithee have patience, gentle Spring! 

Let me reign out my day— 

•To thee 'i would no advantage bring. 
Should I now yield my sway. ^ 

Though rough my manners, to the Fair 
No enemy am 1 : • 

My toils their ornaments prepare, 

Tbeir nourishment supply. ^ 

My blast, though terrible it seem, 

Gives vigour to the bow'r ; ^ 

My SHOW supplies the exhausted itreaiUy 
Preserves the sleeping fle wer. 

Bright Health admits my useful claim, 
And Exercise and Sport, 


To brace the summer-slackenM frame, 
My cold assistance court. 

Com us, Apollo, and the Nine, a 

Are my pejpetual debtors; 

For lAdcr my dark influence shine. 
Mirth, Music, and Belles fMlres. 

* The feather'd choir may think it bard 
That 1 should check their song ; 

But who the warblers would regard 
That pip’d the « hole year long ? 

Then, pray take patience, gentle Spring ! 
A«nd bear wftbEmy delay ; * 

On thee, perhaps, 'twould sorrow brings 
Should I CLiyiail my sway. 


r 

SONG OF A SWISS TO IIIS MISTRESS, 

•• 

t ON flER PEARING IN ARMOUR. '’I' 

• mTranstated from the Cennati of Uessner^ by 
F. ShorberL 

Heavens, is it— is it thou, my love ?— 
What strike«Rmy dazzled sight 

How brightly from tH^ polbh'r^helm 
Flasl^ gleams of trembling light ! 

And how the wh^tcand crimson plumes 
Stream in the rustling wind ; 

Thy auburn tresses mingling too, 

Float carelessly behind. 'U 

But now thy.heaving basom's charms 
^ The envious armour steals, 

And all that lovely, graceful form 
« The circling mail cunceal^. 

But no ! I seC that handsome foot. 

That well-turn'd knee 1 spy, 

Which else the robe's depending folde 
V|iffrom my curious eye. • 

Thus beaming iti refulgent steel. 

In beauty's bloom elate, 

Thou’rt like ih' empyreal gbard of oKl, 

WIjo watch'd at Eden*s gate. , 

O may the haughty foe's keen shafts 
Hiss harmless o'er thy head, ' 

And none e’er wound thy tender breast 
*Bul th^e by Cupid sped ! 


• When the Emperor Albert besieged Zurich, 
the females of that town put on armour, and ap- 
peared completely accoutred among the ranks of 
their husbands and fathers. The Emperor, de- 
terred by the appearance of such a numeroue 
force, withdrew from before the place.. 
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A RECEIPT FOR A LOVE EPISTLE, 

TO A MODERN BELLE. 

^•Ta%c£ of STghs aad of tears a prodigious Urge 
number, • ^ 

Of days without joy, and pf nights without 
slumber j 

Of raptures^ and dreams, and fantastical blisses, 
Of heart-burning glances, and |pul-thrilling kisses. 

Talk of love everlasting, and pure adoration. 

Say fur her you would die without hesitation ; 
Add, that Mahomet's houreU are lost in her 
charms^ ^ • 

And^hat more than his paradise dwells in her 
arms. 

Conjure up from DonQuixoi^ some high-flying 
story, 

How that love is the rampart of fame and of 
glory; 

Tliat the Don his Toboso, and Sancho%is isje, 
Wou’d have eagerly barter'd to purchase *one 
smile. 

If she be not contented with chivalric ages. 

You may go a few centurtes back to the ssges; 
And, with old heathen poets, iprotest, that had 
Jove • 

Beheld but her%ce-— he had melted with love. 

Then tell her that nothing but love is your food. 
And with darts, Cupids, flahies, in great.plenty 
conclude; • 

And if this she receive, 1 will dare lay my life, 
Iffa fortnight you gain her for mistress or wife, 

• 

mmmammrn ^ 

THE MAID OF CORINTH.* 

• ^ 

Bv the pale lamp's reflected Jight 

• I ^aw thy sliadow on the wall. 

Oh what a pleasing, rapt’rous sight. 

My friend, my lover, and my all, * 

To cheer my solitary hours, * 

Thy bonoiir'4 shade 1 olften view; 

Oh, Pj lemon ! with ail my powers, 

Til trace thy^mage fair and true. 

But, ah ! the fund resemblance flics^ 

Yet thy dear form shall still remain ; 

The Gods shall hear a maiden's cries. 

And Art shall cure me of niy pain. 

With magic pencil 1 will trace, • 

Thy features so diviiielg fair ; 

^Nu power on earth shall e'er cfflice,* 

Though time the colours naay impair. 

* The Maid of Corinth was the origin of the 
art of painting; whilst she was confined in prison 
she gave birth to the art of deiineaiion, in 
amusing herself by sketching oa the wall of her 
^tell the shadow of her passing lover. • 


But how imperfect is the sketch, 

A faithful lover now has given ; • 

Could 1 a true resembLnee fetch. 

From Gods above in highest heaven. 


’ TO HONOUR. 

BY N. HOWARD. 

Stern power ! in realms of darkness ijurst 
'Midst shrieks of guilt, and moans accurst. 
Where gtips Despair in writhing pain. 

And rapturous madness clanks his chain,— 
Thee, I iiivokeA-Gay bow'rs adieu ! 

Where Pleasure leads her boundifig crew^ 
Blithe Health, and frolk Youth that roves 
Thro' gardens and ambrosial groves, 

RBrisk Mirth, whose bright expanding blooi 
Ne’er felt the damp of Sorrow's gloom, 
Adieu ! the surly evening sheds 
Deep shadows o'er the mountain's heads; 
•Low groan the refted woodlands bleak. 

The spirits of the whirlwind shriek ! 

Horror ! with strange ddighttul fear. 

Lead my fit sonl to deserts drear; 

Tb vast Savannas full of dread, 

Where Jum; 3 ip footsteps never tread, • 

Or where vex'd Mrdnight never sleeps 
'Mid cataracts hoarse and howling steeps! 

Or where the hoary Andes shroud 
Their stormy cliffs in many a cloud. 

Which Danger, heedless of alarms, 

Uf climbs with lightning-blasted arms ! 

To glimmering dungeons*let me stray • 
Where the lone Captive pines away ; 

Where no warm sun, no summer galo 
Sheds freshness on his visage pale ; 

There see him raise his wither'd head. 

Deep groaning o’er hU flinty bed, 

%Vhilst ever-hopelessiSUence low’rs, 

Anri slowwdow lag the gloomy hours. 

Wild sullen Horror ! thou canst tell 
What pangs the Mother's bosom swell. 
When bare on distant rocks outcast 
Her child’s corse blisters to the bla-st I 
Wil^ Rtfllen Horror! thou hast sought 
Black groves with dark collected thought. 
Where erst hoar Druids met thy view, . 

And human victims grimly slew ! 

Thou heard’st tTtftir^eath-denonnring crie\ 
Tj;ey bled beneath thy savage eyes. 

Oh ! hy nr.e oft, at gloom of night, • 

Where hags perform their direful rite; • 
And wrapt in terrors, flash on high 
Their livid light’ning thwart the sky ; 

Or on some viciim’s hated form 
Dan the full fury of ^heir storm ! 

P'or lightiiingi^fioot, and thunders roll, 
Dear, and congenial to my soul ! i 
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, THE FAIR EQUIVOQUE. 

As l)iooming Harriet movM along, 

The fairest of the beauteous throng. 

The beaux gazM on with admiration, | 

Avow’d by many an exclamation. I 

VThat form ! what nnivete! what grace ! 

What roses deck that Grecian faceT 
** Nay,*' Dashwood cries, that bloom'S not 
Harriet’s, • 

*Twas bought at Reynolds*, Moore’s, or Mar- 
riot’s 5 

And though you vow her face untainted, 

** 1 swear, by G— d, your beauty’s painted.” 

A wager instantly was laid, * • 

And Ranger sought the lovely maid ; 

The pending bet he sooiv reveal’d. 

Nor e’en the impious oath conceal’d. 

Confus'd— her cheek bore witness true, n 

By turns the roses came and Hew. 

** Your bet,” she said, is rudely odd-^ 

But 1 am painted, Sir— God.** 


LINES, 

BY THE REV. GE(^GE RICHARDS. 


1 cannot tell a linguist sage, 

And hkill’d in critic ken profound. 

The purport of each puzzling page, 

Nor every tangled text expound ; 

But 1 cjrf read, and run the while, 
t 

The4ucid language of an eye. 

The mystic meaning of a smile, 

The soft ebnfession ofasigh. * 

1 cannot give eaih light a name, 

Which gems th' expanse of ether blue. 
Nor sing the ph) sic and fame. 

Of every herb which sips the dew j 

But I of all the charms can speak, 

Whicl^ round my Chloe’s image fly. 
Bloom in the blosl^m of her cheek. 

Laugh in the lustre of her eye. 

No Rhetorician’s robe 1 wear. 

But can teach many a honey’d wile; 
Th^softjlersiiasion of a tear. 

The ruby rhetoric of a smile. 

My want of wit, who shall despise? 

Since Love has made the world his throne 
Laws, arts, has he, antbpolitics, 

And a whole styence of his own. 


Ai^ ! -dearest Muse, whose carol ^ 

Hath brighten'd ev’n my summer's way; 

No more we roam through Nuiieham’s Wood, 
Nor sing by Isis* classic flood ; • 

Those scenes where passed our happier hours. 
Those lovely scenes no more are ours. 

The wintery storms mijpt roll atray, * 

And sutflmer suns illume the day. 

E'er again, delightful power, 

By Whitehead’s Oak, or Mason's Bow’r, 

We bid the song in rapture rise 
To Harcoiut’s flowery Paradise. 

Yes, sweetest Maid, ag^in thy shell 
Shall sound along each vocal dell ; • 

Again from yonder elmy brow 
Shall ihy sprightly measures flow;' 

And, reclin’d by Isis’ stream, 

Thy poet wait the inspiring dream. 

Now far we go— yet wake the wire * 

To strains which Gratitud^inspire, * 

For social lAurs by Fancy chetr’d. 

For joys by Friendship’s smile endear’d. 

E'er fade the disappearing v^ew^ 

Ah turn, and breathe a warm adieu. ^ 

c __ 

• 

LOVE’S LEARNING. 

Tho' never taught to measure space, 

Nor vers’d in geometric lore. 

The line of beauty 1 can trace, \ 

Apd Chloe's finished form adoref 


VERSES 

IMITATED PROM THE LATIN. JIT THE 
KEV.V. WESLEY. 

As o’er fair Chloe’s rosy cheek 
Careless a^ vagrant past ; * 

^ With artful hand around his waist, 

A slender chain the virgin cast. 

As J uno near her throne above 
Her spangled birds delight to see; 

As Venus has her fav’rite doVe, 

• Chloe shall have her favourite flea. 

Piec’d with his chains, with niirble steps 
He o'er her inowy bosom stray'd ; 

Now on her panting bresf^ he leaps. 

Now hides between, hig little head. 
Leaving at length his old abode. 

He found, by thirst or fortune leS, 

Her swelling lips, that brfghter glow'd 
Than roses in the native bed. 

Chloe, your artful bands undo. 

Nor for your captive’s safejfy fear; 

No artful bandi are netful now, 

* To keep the willing vagrant here. 

While on that heaven *tis given to stay, 
(Who would not wish to be so blest?) 
No force can drive him once away, 

Till death shall seize his destin’d breast 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS 

FOR MARCH, I8O7. 

FOREfGN AND DOMESTIC. 

SlNCl?otiT last, Gavernii^nllTave published jj invincible, whom she has never yet seen to be 


nfhcial dispatches from the ilussian General, 
commanding the^srmips in Poland, by which we 
are made acquainted ^ith a variety of trivial 
successes obtained by our Northern Ally over the 
armies of Nap^eon.— This fnlelligence, as was 
natural, has inspired the most pleating sensations, 
and awakened hopes, paah^s somewhat ex- 
aggerated, of a series ofbetter ^tune for Eurone. 

he French papers which have come to haM, 
deny, in a manner at once unequivocal and con- 
temptuous, the reported successes of the Rjj^sians ; 
accuse General Betinigscn, and^ ^le Cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh, and impute to them a shallow 
design to irnpose upon the people. In a word, 
they claim the victory for themselves. 

Whatever may be the ^neral opinion as to thq 
result of the late battles, whether it shall assign 
the victory to the Russians, or^mterUin a doubt 
whether there ifts^een any victory at all, one 
thing is at least certain^the Russians Ifave with> 
stood the French, and are fi^ly equal to a De- 
fensive war. In the present situation of cir- 
cumstances, this is every thing. Indeed, nothing 
late so much excited ©ur surprise, as the 
manner in which the late Russian accounts have 
too generally been considered. If we were to 
argue from, our first impressions, we should falf 
into the unpleasing conclusion, thUt a very great 
proportion of our countrymen received little 
flatisftiction from the success of tiff Allies. This, 
however, is not the fact : it arises from a cause, 
which effectually, perhaps, is worse. , * 

It has been o^ne of the most fatal charact^istics 
of the war, that our gery best judgment, as well 
as our courage, has become daunted before the 
success of the enemy;— he has defeated our 
reason, an^obtained as complete a conqu^tover 
our understanding as over our armies : hence the 
unwillingness to indulge any belief, that his 
hitherto precipitate career has been stopped; 
hence the ready credit of every reported defeat 
of the Allies; hence that preverse dodibt of the 
most official accounts which ctyitain statements 
of a contrary nature. 

From an unhappy state oAhings, the common 
enemy has been hitherto successful : Fortune 
haS'Spun for him with more than her usual con- 
stancy., and his thread of success has thus been 
lo^ and unbroken, not only beyond the ordinary 
frailty ofT^MualBsials, but beydhd the ordinary 
course of nature. Europe has thus deemed Iiim 
Ni^.KV. Vol.IL ^ 


conquered ; and, as if she were fighting with an 
invulnerable -being, contents herselfvwith de- 
fensive attitudes, satisfied if she can fence off 
the blow that is aimed at herself, but too diffident 
of her own powers to endeavour to strike in her 
torn. We appeal to the judgment of the think- 
ing part of our readers— has not Shis unjust diffi- 
dence of ourselves, and unwarrantable respect 
for our enemy, been the cause of half the mis- 
chief and ruin which we see around us ? He is in- 
vincible rather because we believe hin^o be so, 
than from any thing in his own interiy^trength. 
He is a God only as long as we sinll worship 
him ; let us venture to look him in the face, and 
give him i^cick instead of a prayer, and we shall 
hnd him tumble from his altar, and become as 
one of ourselves. But, to say the truth, tWis 
n<Jt the first time that ('ortune has spurteywith 
the foil)© of tAankipd, nor will it be the Imt. 
Lethor raise her golden calf in the clouds; let 
it glitter from afar, and be enough removed from 
our sight rid* to be seen in its distinctive features ; 
and whilst the world is constituted as it is, it will 
never want adorers. 

The domestic intelligence of the month is not 
without its importance. — The present Admini- 
stration are dismissed from power,— the follow- 
ing is the list of their successors : — 

The Duke of Portland, First Lord of theTrea- 

sury- ^ 

The Right Hon. Spencer Percival, Chancellor 
of the ]^xchequer. • 

Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor. 

Marquis Wellesley, Secretary of State for the 
i Foreign Department. 

! Lord Hawksbury, for the Home Department. 

Lord Castlereagh, for the War and Colonies. 

Mf. Canning, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Duke of York, Commander in Cb^f. 

Mr. Geo, Rose, 'treasurer of the Navy. 

' Earl of Chatham, Master-General of th^ Ord- 
nance and ConsLableCf the Tower. 

Earl of Westmoreland Piesident of the Council. 

The Hon. Robert Dundas, President of the 
Board of Controul. * 

Sir Vickery Gibbs, Attoniey-General. 

Sir Home Popham has been tried by a Court 
Martial ; found guilty of the charges alledged 
against him, an<l sentenced to be severely re- 
primanded. I#is but j ust to sa V that the public 
sentiment is of another complexion. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR U'ARCH. 


DRURY-LANE THEaVrE. < 

A new Play, Thn Curfew^^ has been pro- 
duced at |bis Theatre, of which thc^ following are 
the characters : 

NORMANS. , 

llughde Tracy Mr. Barrymore. 

Bobert Mr.^iANNiSTER. , 

Bertrand , Mr. H. SiDDONS. 

Walter Mr. Penley. 

Philip Mr Eyre. 

Matilda Mrs. Powell. « 

Florence Miss Duncan. 

' ^ DANES. 

FitahaMing Mr. Elliston. 

Armstrong Mr. Palmer. . , 

Conrad Mr. Mai thews. 

Herman Mr. Carles. 

^ With a Glee and Chorus of Banditti. 

V Music by iVttwood. < 

TU? Fable is as follows :--F272/<ardfn^ (who 
it^ should seem from his sentiments anct feelings, 
though the fact is now here sufficiently exj^Uined, 
was a Dane of some rank and fainily^), in an hour 
Ilf youthful vagrancy and dissipation, had entered 
as a common soldier, into the army, under the com- 
jiiariduf the Norman Baron H^ghde Tra£y\ '^.hd 
having |j>een guilty of come irregularities, was, by 
th.it iiiffexible commander, publicly degraded, 
scourged, and branded on the arm, In the market- 
place, amidbt the shouts and insults of the rude 
populace. This, as was natural enough to a 
high-minded individual, was an indignity never 
to be forgiven, and the thoughts of revenge for 
ever rankled ui his heart. It will not, pethaps, be 
thought quite so natural that he should havedis- 
lembled his feelings \ have pretended to have for- 
given 3 have become the intimate friend of the 
injurer ; have had access to him in his sleep, 
and not stabbed him ; drank wine r^ith him, 
and mixed no poison in ^he cup ; marchdif aide 
by side w^h him, along i^recipices that over- 
hung the sea, and not plunged him in,^* &c. 
while all the time h: was, nevertheless, meditat- 
ing some terrible vengeance 3 perfectly careless as 
to tonsequences to himself. De Tracy having 
married the chaste and beautiful Matilda^ this 
Danisti Zanga writes to him two anonymous let- 
ters, the 6rst rousing his jealousy in terms of gene- 
ral precaution 3 the second informing him, that, 
if he go'?s to his chamber, at a particular hour, he 
will find his wife in the embraces of hU rival. 
Thi Boron attends to the suggistion; actually 


finds a man in his chamber ; stabs his wife, and, 
in the meail time, suffers the supposed gallant 
(who, it seems, was no o'hcr than Fiizharding 
himself) to escape unrecognised. He pursues 
him, however, but in vaki : and, upon his return, 
finds that his wounded wife had escaped with 
their only son3^aiCd the knowledge of this fact 
is succeeded, ui his mind, by a conclusion (w« 
forget how adduced} that wife and child had 
both perished at To complete his affliction, 
W receives another anonymous letter, r.uni 
i lysterious correspondent, informing him, that 
his wjfe i<% innocent 3 but that the revenge of the 
wrjter (whoever he may be) is yet but imperfectly 
satisfied . ^ * 

All this is supposed to have happened in Nor- 
mandy, and before the invasion, which brought 
De Tracy among the followers of William 
into England 3 where we find him, on the rising 
of the curtain, i great and powerful Baron, in a 
roost magnificent and extei...iv3 castle, racked 
with reiqprse, for the consequences of his jealousy 
and delusion : to the lovely victim of which he 
has erected, in the northern and unoccupied ex- 
tremity of this castie, a splendid monument. 

But another event had taken place, prior . 
opening of the Drama 3 which has, also, its im- 
portance in tne fable. In the battle of Has- 
r tings, De 7Va£y had been beaten down by the 
Saxons, and ivas on the point of being inevitably 
slain, if he had not been rescued by the timely 
valour of his ^ ^ssal Bertrand, Jti a transient en- 
thusiasm of gratitude, the haughty Baron had in 
a, maimer adopted his deliverer, into his family; 
rathY as an equal, than a reiaiqer 3 and had in- 
troduced him to his daughter, 3 whose 
gratitude does not prove t j be quite of so tran- 
sient a nature. 

The stolen interviews df these lovers, in' the 
northtrro tower (after the Baron had .ctracted his 
kindness) occasidn the first intimation of the in- 
stitution tha^ gives neme to the Play : Walter^ 
the beadle, or constable, of the village com- 
iifg to complain to the Bar^n of the violation of 
the law, by lights and voices having been seen 
and heard, in tliAtpart of the castle, after curfew 
time. 

The huntour of Walter is not very original \ 
but the incident awakens some curiosity and in* 
terest, at the outset of the piece 3 and impresses 
the mind with an idea of natural connection 
(which is afterwards exceedingly well kept'uj:), 
be|ween the business of the* scene and the title : 
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which b certainly exceedingly well cboeenjlnte- 
resting in itself, and well applied. 

T^e Baron taxes Florence upon the subject, 
^knowledges her interfiew^s with Bertrand*^ 
and, mJhvithstanding the threatened malbdiciions 
of her father, agrees, in the vHry next sebne, to 
disguise herself in boy’s apparel, and elope to 
• her lover, flopements in those days, however, 
were rather more formidable adventures than at 
present; and the author b^s thought At to in- 
crease the authentic ])etfls of such an undertak- 
ing, by the creation of a subterraneous nation of 
Danes, who inffiibit the Andalusian caverns in 
the neighbourhood of Be Tractfs (^istle. 

At the head of this banditti^e find FUzhard^ \ 
ififf ; who, in a dialogue with jnstrongy who h|d | 
iredliMfein a perilous adventure, makes 
acquainted with the circumstance of the brand 
infamy upon his arm, and the untameahlep^issof | 
that soul-racking indignation whicl^ he cheriskps | 
on that account. 

During this scene, they encounter Bunsfan^ a 
famous Monk, who had been sent for by Be Tra- 
cy from a neighbouring Monastery to receive his I 
confession and soothe his troubled conscience. | 
In the mean time, Florence falfc into the hand | 
of another party 9f These Danes; and just at the | 
instant that Bertrand is rushing on to het rescue 
the vassals of the Baron overtajf:e and seize him, 
and, in spite of his remonstrances, drag him btek 
to the castle, and suffiir the di.«guised Florence to 
away to the caverns of the banditti. 
Here, in the midst of their riotous conviviality, 
the seeming bny overhears the details of the plan- 
ned attack of her father’s castle, and the meditated 
murder of all her family ; but her attentive lis- 
tening (and, by the wTiy, the acting of Miss Dun- 
can w%s that of listening curiosity m^ly, without 
the single trait of the caution which the situation 
demanded), was likely to have cost her de^ ; ib? 

prisoner al^j-ming the ^rs 
of the robbers, they determine tAiat he shall be 
murdered, as their onl/ means of security ; and 
Roberty being the younj|^^»st member of their fra- 
ternity, is therefore left behind them to b^the 
. executioner.'* 

With this Robert wc had been made acquaint- 
ed in a former scene, by his rushing into the 
miserable cottage of his mother (the disguise^ 
Matilda 1) with a purse, apparently the fivt fruits 
of a profession to frhich he seems to have been 
driven by the apprehension of seeing that mother 
perish with want. Inconsistently, we think, with 
every other trait of the character, Robert seriously 
meditates the execution of this horrid office; and 
a struggle of contending emotions ensues, which 
those who know the real fotte of Bannister (that 
athus of humble life) will 


readily believe to have been finely susraiyed.* 
At length, however, his resolution is taken; and 
his uplifted arm is only staid by Fhrenccy as a 
last resource, proclaiming that she is “a woman.” 
Roberty of course, throws away his dagger, and 
offers to conduct her to a place of safety ; but 
^Her^nany one of the banditti, who doub'ing his 
firmness, had concealed himself to wa^ch the 
event, rushes farth, and a contest ensues, in which 
Herman is dri^n off the stage and slairf 

Robert nov: conduc ts Florence to the cottage of 
his mo* her, md then returns to his Danish com- 
rades, having firstihrown an arrow over the battle- 
ments of the ca^l*>, to inform Be Tracy of the 
meditated assault. * 

Fitzkarding^s disguise ftilly answers his expec- 
tations. The supposed Monk, hears in confes<«iori 
^lalAe already knew of the causes of Be Traetje 
remeffse, and appoints the hour of curf^ lime 
and the tomb of ^Jattlday in the uiy^abiied 
northern tower, for the purpo*«ed expi^ou. 

Florence being introduced in this scene, the 
seeming boy^veals, with some obscurity, what 
he has heard in the cavern, and recognizes the 
pretended Minstrels, who are stripped of th^^ 
disjfbises and conveyed to a dungeon. 
supposed ^fonkvgetsjLhem assiirned over h7hie 
rare, under pretence of influencing them to con- 
I fession, and contrives to set them at liberty. 

! The eventful hour arrives. Fi'zharding ac- 
I companies i)e 7Vcrcv in darkne.ss to the northern 
I to^^aud monument of Matilda reveals him- 
self — proclaims hi.s>ietermination of reveng»^ — is 
unmoved by the abject entreaties of the 
^when suddenly the sflfgc lamps are drawn up, 
and, in a blaze of sudden an l inrumprclicnsible 
light, the poor MatiCduy whoreson had turned 
robber to rescue her fiom the utmost mi a ry of 
want rushes from behind the monument in a 
pomp and magnificencisof apparel lh*it dazzles 
every beholder. But FtVs/rrtrdiwg-, recovering from 
his affright and horror, rushes agp.in to his pui- 
pose;— when suddenly the vassrds of Be Tracy 
, previously prepared and arranged by the female 
whom they had apprehended for witchcraft rush 
in and ^ak% him prisoner. The l>anc3 now at- 
tack the casllc, and Trar^and Robert m^et in the 
conflict, but are part A by I\1mtildiiy who rcvetiU 
all that was necessary for the catastrophe. fe 
Tracy is happy in the sestoratron of his lost fa- 
mily p and the hand of Florence is bestowed 
last upon Bertrand. 

Such is the detailed outline of this Play f in 
which it will be obvious, that mingled with some 
excellencies and several beauties, there are many 
striking defects and incongruities. It has been 
received with considerable applause, and had its 
run. • 
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• , COVENT-GAllDEN 

On Tuesday, March the 10th, was presented 
a new Comedy of Mr. Mortun^s, entitled 7'own 
and Country. 

The following is a sketch ot the fable : 

' Plaaticy a dissipated young mafi of fashion, | 
and Coseyy a stock>broker, accidentally meet at 
the house of Mr. Troty a wealth*^ cotton ma- 
nufaclurqr, father-in-law to the fo^iier. During 
their stay at that gentleman's country-house. 
Plastic \e^m^ that Coaey is on his road to Wales, 
to visit his ward Miss Itusalic SomerSy whom he 
has placed at the house of thelRev. Owen Glen-- 
Toy. The tw(^ families of 5«#iic?^and Plastic are 
at enmity, on account ^f a former election con- 
test. Plasticy from motives of revenge, forms a 
base design of attempting to seduce M!'S Somer^ 
(whom he had formerly seen), but not kncAving 
her pla%: of residence, in hopes to discover it, 
tells Cojft^eis going the same road, and requests 
to join his company^ filling in thjs, he follorys^ 
him. Coseyy after much personal danger, from 
which he is rescued by the in^pidity of a 
:^ranger, reaches Wales, and recognizes his 
pruerver in the persoii«of Reuben Glenroy^ whose 
attaikment to his ward he discovers. Reubeny 
^lled upon by the voice* of distress^ during a 
severe storm of snow, rushes out, and id a short 
time returns supporting Plaslicy s^pparently life- 
less, who, when recovered and finding himself 
in the same house with Miss Somers, to further 
his designs', assumes the name of Maitla/Zl.-^ 
Unlocked for circuidstances aid his wishes, and 
he not only contrives to ciyiry away Rosalie Somers* 
from the protection of her friends, but also to 
make it appear that she <X)n^cntcd to an elope- 
ment with him, and succeeds in bringing her to 
town. Rcubefiy after having passed the night on 
the mouniains, succouijng the distressed travel- 
lers, returns, and hearing that Ro*;alie Ifud eloped 
with the man he preserved, sinks into apathy, 
from which he is roused by the intelligence that 
his brother Augustus ^ by habits of fashionable 
extravagance, is on th'' bunk of ruin. Hoping 
to save him from the vortex of dissifiauon into 
which he is plunged, ke consents to accompany 
Casey toTjondon. • 

Rosalie, notwithstanding all Plastic's caution, 
elfldcs his vigilaAe, ar^ accidentally meeting 
with Troty is by him placed under the pj^tec- 
ftun of the Hon. Mrs. Glenroy. Cosey and 
Reuben arrived in town ; the former furnishes 
the latter with the means of relieving his bro- 
ther's necessities. Reuben loses no time in 
waiting at his house, meets with Mrs. Glenroy y 
makes himself known, and^acquaints her with 
the purport o'' his visit 5 prevails upon her not 
to go out that evening, and promises to bring 
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her husband home. Reuben then goes to a Sub* 
scriptien-house for play, where he knows his 
brother was to pass the evening ; and v^hile 
waiting in an anti-chamber, Augustus rv net 
from the* gaming table, ruminating on iiis dis- 
tresses,' and goadeO by despair, is on the point of 
committing suicide, when Reuben arrests his arm, 
and prevails fiponlhini to go home to his family, 
having first learnt from him that he has pledged 
his corimission for a,gaming debt to Plastic.-^ 
Reuben's next interview is with Plastic; he 
redeems his brother's commission, and Plastic 
wishing to knovf ijb whom he^is so much in- 
debted, listen^ to Reuben's story, and find|i he is 
known; but Reuben's still thinking that Rosalie 
h:tp voluntar'ily her friends, and that her 
^ections are pi.aced upon Plastic, 
promised that his life should be devoted to her 
happwess, prevails upon him to sign a written 
pi/>mise of marriage with the Lady. Reuben, in 
conipany with Voscy, meets Plastic, according to 
appointment, at the house of Mrs. Glenroy. Ro- 
salie being introduced, an eclaircissement takes 
place, which exposes, the ingratitude of Plastic, 
and the young Lady bestows her hand and for- 
tune on Reubew Glenroy, 

This Comedy is not in tire 'happiest style of 
Mr. Morton. It is divided, too manifestly, into 
what may be called Tragic-Comedy and Farce, 
and perpetually shuffles between a laugh and a 
cry. This alternation of the * tear and the smile,* 
if skillfully managed, is not unpleasing; ,J- t 
when the author professes it to be the object of 
his Comedy ,*and puts on his slipper in one scene, 
and his buskin in the next, it becomes too arti- 
ficial and contradictory to please. 

This Comedy has maiiy other defects.— It 
wants a fabl 8 ^ by which we do not mean to Ray 
that the piece stands still, and is made up of 
Wieru scenes of conversations, but that the inci- 
de^s* with which it is crowded, are not grace- 
fully or judicif^usly sorted together, nor allotted 
into thaVorder and plai'e which is necessary to 
the character of a Fable. The Play does not 
want bustle, change of incident, or variety of 
chafacter. la truth, it is perpetually on the 
mpve;— but it is not the progress of a Fable; 
the regular stages ef a well invented and com- 
bined story. 

The jiharacters have not much novelty— they 
are what we may truly call the academic models ; 
the 61d lay iighres of the stage. In the serious 
parts of the Comedy, there was occasionally some 
good writing, though it smacked strongly of a 
German palate. The lighter scenes, in the sense 
in which Mr. O'Keefe and Mr.Colman understand 
these things, were full of/«n. The Epilogue con- 
tained a despicable and canting com,*dhncht\j\tlut 
Patriotic F und,' which was^leser vedly hissed. , 
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EXPLANATION O’l TIJE PRINTS feF FASHION. 


ENGLISH (fcBTUME. 


No. 1. — A UKl? Dress, 

As prei)ared for the Suchess of ffoxb^gh, 
Mnder the imniediatu diwlieff of her Grltce —A 
petticoat and tunic o^lCe clearest French cambri^, 
vandykcd all roi/ul with the same ; the tunic 
cut in the form of a crescent )h front, closed on 
the left Aide widi a 4asicl, and continued in a 
point nearly to reach the bottom c/f the petticoat, 
where it huidafs wfth a tassel as above. Long 
sleeves, vandykod at the wrist, ^ith full ton^ 
terminated with a band of opcn4iems-^p*^Wccj 
front of the waist wrapf to the where 

the tunic closes. ImpeAal chip of a light 
lead'Coluur, turned up in the form of an arch 
over ihe left eye; a band of shaded velvet, wit^ 
waving brush feather of carrespondeiit hues. 
Neckljcc of pearl, linked will) doad gol«\^The 
unique, and much admired ^niuff and tippet, 
formed cntirclyiK)r shaded Turkish feathers, pa- 
tronized and a<lupted by the fsincesses, and now 
the rlistinguishing appendage of all ladies of rank I 
and elegance. This very novel, tasttf^ i, and { 
ingenioiis^rnament is to be obtaineH ; i the cele- 
brated shop, late Dyde’s aiyl Scribe' s,fPall-Mal]. 

No. 2.-— A LaV' in her Ofera Box. 

Heir dress a round rNe of pliant white satin, 
'""imR^tu sit close to the form ; iriinmM round the 


C^TUME. /PARISIAN COSTUME. 

UfLV Dress, *1 No. 3, 

, Lchess of fr;;s3igh, 

rAtMof her Gi tee J-A '^‘shioiiable Style, for the Long Cha7nps 

■''f". ■•rf-'l"-!*-'"}" I»«.< 6". 

ith the same, the tunic f'T Jp ’ 

ascent Ih front, closed on ?“'«•. equally «t«n,ed), 

s.el, and contfoued in a convex buttons of dead gold ThehaWfo 
. ’ - , ... stt high m the neck behind, labelled iPi^oiiL 

,e bqitom of the petticoat, H 


iii^plaitedfrill^of cambric, uniting 

the habit closes. A jockey bonnet of the 
I same materials^ as composes the habit, finished 
. with a band and tuft in front. Hair in dishevelled 
I crop. York tan gloves ; and demi-boots of purple 
I kid, laced with jonquille chord. 


general observations 

ON ’JATF, most PRiVAlLtMG 
FASHIONS FOR THF SEASON, 

A y this season of fashionable festivity, when 
pleasure dances on the wing i of time — when th< 
magic iniluence of taste and fon, aid the en 
chanting witcheries of the Loves and the Graces i 
and nature and beauty disdain not to i>ay homage 
at the shrine of genius and art, the triumph ol 
the ^goddess is complete— she mounts her aity 


bottom, bosom, and sleeves, with gold brocade &r, wields her sceytre of rainbow hue, exulting 
ribband. The Curacao tur^n, of white satin, in the splondo*^rof her ti^,^p,«Jtouts, balls, and 
embroidered in spots of raised gold; confined on operas, pic-nics, playj^lEM sumptuous 'dinnera, 


the,forehead with Indian bandeau of tlfb same || are but tests of hs];j^*^arity, and cxistingapt* 


compO'kitioB. Necklace one row of fine bril- 
liahts, from whence is sus^nded^a most curious 


eimens of her all pArerf\ dominion. $ 

It would greatly excee\our limits, Were iSI 


Egyptian amulet. Earrings and bracelets to cor- to'enter into a minute detal of ever^ particuba 
respond. Hair closely confined under the turban and varied article which thij vivid fancy of eaefi 
behind, and worn ^ irregular curls in front, fashionable fair displays. s7 multiplied are theh 
divided over the lely eyebrow, so as to discover forms, so diversified their Atyle and hue, ihatll 
the temple. Roselirood Opera fan, with mount is only by tl^e most careul attention, that w« 
composed of ijilliwy trophies in transparencies, complete a regular and U ucful selection. Bui 


iite kid glofKand shoes. 


we have pAdged ourseWes lo our fidr eqrfespoui 
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dei^s on this head ; and exul^ng in their suf- correct Asft!. A short skirt in full dress most 
frage, iftid emulous of their approbation} ween- ever bei^ forked inconsisteifcy ; exceptexpress- 
ter on our task with alacrity and pleasure. ly des/ne[l lor dancing. The /rein, howeTer 

Since the introduction of the Poljsh pelise, we iiiconwnient, and inimical to the approach of 
have rcmark»^d nothing particularly new in the surroi 'idin|4iea{»} gfwes much dignity and grace 
formation of this article of attire. The texture ®o tli fig/*e : if banished from th^t^wing* 
of which they are now composed, is [Imostex- g4m ' the d^am is destroyed, i^he expo- 
clusively of twill sarsnet; but various alterations smn ,>ftheiback anft shoulders is still Universal 
have taken place in the ornamental pa* of them, in iV bvenilg costurrj ; but we think the bosom 
The long flowing robbin is laid aside! the high of df 3ses Ae a little advanced of late. The 
collar is seldom seen; and the simple Aided vest simp ' wrapt fronts, coftti^encing immediately 
has banished (amidst the most distinguished fe- at th corner of the bosom, and finished at the 
males) the chimesette of antecedent date. The edge with a trimming, ecorresponding with that 
loose flowing opera coat, with Aeep pelerine of th dress, is again revived, and is remarkabjle 
^app, the Polish rpbe, and the Miamian vest, amid# the peasaflt’s waist, and square-gored 
as given incur last Numberj^ are selecVd by the front,lwhich contei^with it for popuKirity. 
most fashionable fair; but these ar^chiefly ThoseJfVhose judgmmt reject the long s1eg;i;o/^r 
formed of sarsnets, quite plain, the skin‘\/im| j^ning, or full Vess, wear the slee^ very 
mings being on the decline- The colours comX slv^ij^nieiimes we olserve a plain frock sleeve 
monly chosen are shaded dove browns, lined witlw of satin, with a high cimF of lace, trimmed at the 
Persians, tastefully contrasted. We have lately* edge wKh plaited m%|K^eads, bugles, foil, or sil- 
seen one of sdvdr-dove sarsnet, lined throughout as may best unite witlllahe dress. The Spa- 
<vith pale pink, and another of light<i^wn, shot nish, or siashed sleeve, is slavery new, and a 
with amber, and lined with a Persian otthe lat- sleeve, formed in Shell-scollops, over white satin, 
ter qifdour. Mats and bonnets are still worn of has a chaste and elegant efl^t. A dress of white 
correspMdoni materials ; nog do we know of any .crape, ornamented jvitli steel beads, and the 
other at Yiis seaso/i, which could be adopted so Russian hussar cap, with PoTish yW||^e, scattered 
consisfSnt, and unobtrusively rfegant. Ijcyhh Sled dust, is amidst the sj)Ieiulid novelties 

females of rank and taste, these articles are geite- This dress attracted universal at- 

rally confined to the three following orders : the tention a^^e MarchiSness of H*— ’s last 
Bere«ford hat, the peasant's bonnet, ana eques- grand asseml^. The shawl dress is a most select 
trian hat. The latter is given in one of our prints ^nd tasteful attire, and is usually worn with a 
of fashion for the last month. The two former white satin or sarsnet slip; muslin, or crape 
are more n^vel, but not wiore distinguishable, round dresses, trinfmed with silver or gold vel- 
The throat is now universally roared in the morn- vet rik^ons, in white, or colours, has a most ant- 
ing costume ; and those who h^e not yet adopt- mated appearaneg. We observed one of these 
ed the high Parisian chemise, (\ morning wrap) dresses, with the ribbon laid in waved stiipes, at 
wear the new habit shirt, which is sometimes regular distances fiigpa the bottom of the waist; 
formed to unite in front, with a high-rbunded the effect was attractive and elegant . The home* 
collar, richly embroidered, aigl trimmed at the costunjie, or half-dress, (on relinquishing the 
edge with very narrow net; at others, the a* irt niorningVttre) is usually composed jof mu.Min, 
is finished with buttons on the shoulder, and the of divers Mnds ; plaij^ coloured sarsnets, or Ita- 
collarcut so as to sit close round the chin, and Han crapes. They are chie^. formed in simple 
high at the ears : but in cither case, lace and round dresses, with wrap ; or the peasant’s 
work is let in at all points ; and in caps, bottoms jacket and petticoat, trimihings of ucedle- 
of dresses, petticoats, and sleeves, this ornaiyent work or ribi)on. * 

is always seen. Indeed, we ngver recollect a The hair exhibits little variety since our last 

riod when necdl^aeil^^s so unigersally fashion- cominunication. The Grecian style continues 
able : and 1ainenting(a?^|^t every considerate as yet unrivalled; but ringlets are eften seen 
individuaP) on the few occ^pg^ons left for the flowin^rregularly from various points, but chief- 
fftnale of fallen fortunjf we cannot but give ere- ly from the left temple: bands are partially ad- 
dit to olir amiable co^try women, who thus |u- ^mitted. The plait is tBo general to be ranked with 
diciously i{{)ite humtmitif with elegance and taste, a select delineation ; and no female note weara 
Short dresses of crapi, or clear muslin, with long her hair without ornaments. The embroidered 
sleeves of lace, are n\w admitted in the evening cap, a^la-Paysanney simply tied under the chin, 
costume ; and, strangVto say, are often seen in with a ribbon correspondinAeith its lining, and 
full dress ! We caniJt by any mans subscribe ornamented with a bunch olwild roses, forms a 
to a fashion which ^troys that distinguished head-dress of much, attracts and simplidty. 
uififormky, the acki|Dwledged atteiAant on a Dmirw^aths of frosted flowei^tfl also seleqfcd, 
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and are anomaTnen,t generally becorViik: but 
for unobtrusive neatness, and unstudild vrace, 
half-handkerchief of lace, in white olcwjurs, 
embroidered in white, gold, pr silver, AdrT\s of 
no cotf^^titor : they must ever be ctfl'viden 
ernanient (lS^lluch attraction | and only reqi 
little judgment in their dispeJition to jiveai 
▼antageous effect. The cormet *d-tatcienpl 
formed of diamonds and rifbibs, is •; new 
splendid ornament for the front of the 'lair, 

U frequently worn Wifli the half handkcrc. 
Indeed the diadem and tiara, together 
bandeau.^ of ^teel, gold, 9n3 foil, rank an 
theefashionable ornaments of thg season. I 
Trinkets continue, with some few additions, 
on gar with our last repo^f^ Necklaces of dia- 
xnonn'a, ,sOiher precious sunes, consist o^^one 
row, very large in the centw, and gradually 
creasing in size towards thi ends ; the^^aiV 
nerally set transparent. With^ these necyaces 
the earring is shaped pear form ; but 

is otherwise in the sivwof a hoop, or octagon, of* 
dimensions larger ^lan weevei remember them.' 
The cable necklace, wifh patent snaps^ in form 
of a ferule, in pearl or beads, with bracelets to 
correspond, is a new ^nd very attractive orna> 
ment. The AiSlbt is universally of hair, or a 
broad gold hoop ; sometimes the hsrfr is inb**:^ 
woven with pearl, or ste^ beads. shoes 

are of white satin, jean, ^or kid, ^^er plain, 
embroidered, or painted; undress, m brown or 
dove kid. White kid gloves form an indispensa- 
ble part of full dress ; York tan^or Limerick, is 
most esteemed on other occasions ; but in this 
article, the taste of the wearer is in genei^t a 
sufficient guide. The prevailiftg colours arc 

shaded dove, pint, jonquille, violet, and mo- 

• * 

roue. • 


Yes, dearest l .rp indeed love you 

unabated tenderness C'erefore teaze m 


LETTER ON DRE.SS, • ^ * 

EXPLANATORV AND DESCRIPTIVE, i*ROM 
EI.IZ,\ TO JULIA. 

with 
me no 

’ iiiiiTe'wPwh your little jealousies, but dofusticc to 
your own worth, and my^unshaken regard. 

1 decline making one at the Pic Ntc this 
evening, for the purpose of transmitting you my 
pr4>mised intelligence. It is expected tS be 
most splendid!^' attended ; and Madame Cutalani 
(that unrivalled eiichaiilrcsf of thtf musical 
world) is to sing. But true friendship, dear 
Julia, makes a willing sacrifice, and repays itself 
in the pleasure it bestows : therefore, while the 
inhabitants of this gaynansion arc engaged, gra- 
tifying the eye and thjear, to Julia, and Corn- 
wall, 1 dedicate my Irand, and my heart. Yet, 
why,ydcar Ingrate^^o you exact so mucUfrom 


thy friend ? Not^onten^ with my faithfql ddli- 
neations of the most rare and select costuraeR, 
but you must know the persons by whom, and 
the occasions on which they are worn. Cruel 
— give you morning and 

re|jfevening, full and half dress? And what would 
ay you more?) You surely do not want to be told 
that you nmst not wear your Parisian r.hwnm at 
^d a rout, norivour silver muslin at breakfast ! and 
the sames^leof costume which istiisplayed at 
the Marchioness of Salisbury's assemblies, may 
be consistently adopted at the Countess of 
Buckinghamstj^re's card parlies. The style mu^t 
on all occasions be preserved ; the effect mu<t ^ 
rest with t^ individual; and will necessarily 
vary, as tygrace anda^legance, in proportion to 
that def.-«e of correct perception which dUtin- 
gifshes the several wearers. But you ask by 
vtfiom such and such dresses were displayed — 
Vtfhy, my dear Julia, do you imagine that a 
London assembly is like a Truro ball— a collec- 
tion of fifteen or twenty couple— M^here a stranger 
of address ’ kT nothing more to do, but to sport 
a littlergraciously with the steward, and he is in- 
stantly informed the name of each indiv,i:’Jial, 
Hith his pedigree and^character into the \urgain. 
But^re, m^ Julia, amidst an assembIa|\4^four 
hundred,* you can scarcely distinguish 
your nearest relaOion ; and when, attracted by the 
appearancf of any one, 1 eagerly ask Mary— 

** who is that lovely creature?’* Before she can 
^perceive to which 1 allude, another fair fashion- 
Ible presents herself; and the power of indivi- 
dualizing is lost in die ^egant confusi<«n. Thus, 
then, having saidw much of generals, 1 trust I 
am at full liberty tl descend to particulars. Let 
me then begin by lelling you that Mary returned 
to us three weeks since, and brought with her a 
very interesting and long-tried friend, who con- 
siderably embcllisbis and improves our family 
circle? She has been married some years, but 
is still very young, very pretty, and very rich.— 
Ah ! Julia, how much iscomprchendecl in tho.^s 
two ]a.st words! The world says every thing! 
but 1 only say, that riches set off our good qua- 
litigs 4o the best advant'jgc, and makes even 
amiability appear mare amiable; while, on the 
contrary, poverty® throws our very 

virtue-?. Scold me, Jy|[a, in your next, for all 
this; for unless ch^^fi^d, J shall never l^ave off 
iJiis vulgar moralizing haby. Nothing for the* 
last fortnight can exceed the Avidity with which 
we have engaged in every fashionable^ amuse- 
ment. Moining levees, and 'jlrives to the most 
celebrated shops, dinner, ard evening parties, 
have occupied each succeeding day. And"! 
assure you, th^t the trio frOn Port man-square, 
consisting of ^ary, Mrs. K— (her friend above 
alluded to), and humble imt, made some little 
) 
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Miz jt the Marchiones.-i of ’ s last granil 

assembly. Relax ihy tro\f, my iair friend, and 
1 will reward thy patience with a description of 
our scleral costumes. And first in train is Mrs. 
K— — . Her dress, a simple round gown, of 
the most pliant and giossy white satin, with shorl 
train, a frock sleeve, and wrap froCt; trimmed^ 
round the bottom, cuff, and bosonw with silver 
iiet, about a nail in depth. A ]>ate^ net shawl, 
of bright morone, embroidered in^ light and 
frlegaiit border of silver, and .•'lightly ••potted with 
the same. This ornament i.s so disposed as to 
constitute the Tunic, or shawl alress, fully de 
scribed in my la!>t. Her hair twisted in st 
kind of loop at the back of the hM, and fell in 
irregular curls in front, increasing irliLeiigth from 
the loft temple, and confined whh a^^dcau of 
diauioiids. A single brilliant of strikinj^magni- ^ 
tude formed the brooch, which confined the dKSS 
at the bosom. Her necklace was one row} of 
diamonds, very large in the centre. Earrings of 
, correspondent splendour. Bracelets and armlets < 
of seed'pearl, with rich diamoud^iw A gold 
watch, with chain of the most delicate workman- 
shlgu composed of dead and bright gold, finished 
at tlie^lvel with an oval fcrnelian ; from whence 
Is su^ilded six most elegant sm^Jl seals of ths 
fame; variously shaded, with*a curious i feyn)*; 
wrought gold, finished with « biilliant in the 
ceiitie. The devices engraved on •these seals 
reader this an ornament of much interest j they 
are entitled CnphVa Progress J Although it wi|^ 
occupy much of my time, i cannot forbAr 
giving yo^ a particular tiescription of a trinket, 
which is likely to become u indispensable part 
of a fashionable and tastefulcostumc. 

The first seal is intended^ to represent Love 
surprised, or Cupid's first meeting with a heart; 
the second, Love musing, or Cupid in thoughtful 
mood, leaning on the end pf his bow, which is 
reversed ; the ih rd, Love'-s aim, orCupid^in the 
act of darting his arrow at the heart; the fourth, 
Love delighiud, or Cupid with his hands clasped, 
in an exracy \)f joy at having woumled the heart, 
which is represented with the arrow infixed; the 
&£th,^Luve triumphant, or Cupid plachig^two 
hearts 0iian altar; the sixth. Time crowning 
Love, Of Tim#plactng a chaplet 

on the head of CupidT^^-he thought which di- 
rected* these ingciii^s Jl^interesting devices, 

* owes its origin to t|fe tasteful and elegant set ^f 
drainings, desigtm by the Princess Elizabeth 
some tigie since, {md are admirably adapted ibr 
the ornameiii t^y embellish. Now then, dear 
Julia, having saiq so much of her friend, let me 
hasten to do justtiA to the taste of my charming 
relative. Mary nfdrc a Circassian robe of Mora- 
vian xnuiHn over h white satin undgr-dress. The 
I ^ 


' teMiue.' 


II ’ 

[ flat round cheybott 

[ fini-hed at theyx 
w. 'rimming; tip 
l^tlie sleeve of tfe 


I o£d loose from the back, was fastened on 
i/ulder with large *emerald brooches, and 
el all round with gold erabroidery in the 
bulpishes; or\ her head she,woce 
njtfhalf square, Ustcfully dispo'^ei ; ene 
wfiich wa*^ brought under f'cS* chin, and 
d lehind i iL adverse ear, ^A row of fine 
idswouifd aiM divided her tresses on the 
scl,f and coni'dsted happily with its alabas* 
e.' Her ornaments were of blended pearl 
Heralds ; her shoe^of white satin, enibroi- 
in a gold laurel leaf at the toe ; white 
opera fan, ^rrftmented witlf*a rich border 
d spanglq^ and frost-work. And now, my 
last and least, came simple me, in a frock 
[rest crape, ^feth a white brocade ribbon 
It round cheybottom, bosom, qf'-^Jeeves ; 
li-hed at the yxireme edge with a narrow 
/lAw. 'rimming ; tip front of the waist biassed, 
anil^lie sleeve of tfe Spanish forn) ; a round 
bosom, with a fdll'\(.^echlin lace. My hair 
rill a simple band on oii.'^side, tightly twisted 
behind, and brougnt in fun flowing ringlets on 
the other; two rows pearl formed tho ban- 
brau, which was fastened in front of the fore- 
head with the same, set-in the form of a large 
shell. My necklace and bradeieuwere very ele- 
beiifg a present from cousin John on my 
birtriHV|v, They wqre composed of seed coral, 
twisted form o^f a cable; and fastened with 
thepatenr^erule snap of richly wrought gold. 
These necklaces are vastly elegant, and the dis- 
tinguishing arlple in that style of ornament.-*- 
Thjey are often composed of pearl, with the fer- 
rjtie snap of diamonds; and those whose slender 
fortune will ndt allow of costly trinkets, have 
them formed of small coloured beads, or patent 
pearl, 1 obser^bd at the opera (whither we 
went last Saturday) that the tiara had given 
gr^t^il^ce to the bandeau. The half handker- 
chief obtains unrivalled popularity ; hut much 
taste is nccessary'-to render it a becoming orna- 
ment. LeUne guard sj^.4,*dear Julia, against 
wearing youPs under /fie chin. With a pale and 
interesting countenance, it produces bu ^ a sic kly 
effect. The coldness of the season has obliged 
the adoption of some Uterm wrap in public; ac». 
cordingly at the opera we see the peasants clonk 
I of gnarlet kei'seymerc ; but these are now en- 
tirely eclipicd by the opera’ cloak of white satin, 
trimmed witli gossamer fui^, aiid^he Polish robe 
of the .same material. This surely must be con- 
sidered as a most judicious variaiicn ; for, in a 
j place of fashionable resort, we naturally expert 
I a little uniformity, andaone would rather look 
like a gentlewoman tliin a marketwoman on 
such occasions. ^ 

Farewell, deaf, dear Ju'iuJ^— I go to my pik 


go to mypil->^ 
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low, impressetl with your image.— Swell keep ! 
ihe kind restorer, may possibly bring me U)\orn- : 
way anfl you,— Good night !— Ever, jndl for 
ever, your ^ BlizV 

^ I J 

jINTfSl^iARIAIf RE^ ARCHES, I ( 

INTO THE ORIGIN AND l/lVEkSITfsS O I /I 


You have, without doubt, sufliciently cji- 
ployed yourself* upon the subi|ct of which I .Jn 
about to treat, to know that fashion is not a crfi- 
ture^f modern times; but that gowns, c?'/s, 
hats, and petticoats, have their pedigree anf/il- 
lusirious descent, as well dH other things. I, 
Mr. Ediiui^iam an antiquarian, and have endea- 
voured to amuse thedrynesf/ of my studie.s, 
occa.siona1ty converting themltothe purpoj^.ik 
amusements of ihc fair sex ;lani having invny 
reading, discovered the ojig(n and inventions uf 
certain dresses, many tft which are now worn, ^ I 
some obsolete, and others newly revived, 1 have 
undertaken to form my^li.scoveries into a letter, 
and through the medium of your As- 

SI.MULEE, to offer them^at the fhrine of the fair 
sex. 

We are informed by several antiquaries, tb**".# 
in the time of Ann, Richard 4 he Second*^ .1 ueen, 
the women of quality first wyre trains : /the same 
queen introduced side-saddles. * 

It is recorded in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, “that Anne Boleyne worg yellow mourn- 
ing for Catharine of Arragon.'* 

The reign of Mary is supposed to be the aera 
of ruffs and farthj^i gales, as they were first 
brought hither from Spain, Howell tells us in 
lii.s hiiters, “ that the Spanish word for a farthin- 
gale, literally translated, signifies cover-infant^ 
as if it was intended to conceal pregn;^iv:y ; if is 
perhaps of nfore honourable extractio*!, and 
might signify cover- infanta. A* blooming virgin 
in that age seems to Aa'v been more solicitous to 
hide her skin, than 9 shrivMjed old woman is at 
presejit.; Jhe very neck was gcuerally concealed 5 
the arms were covered quite to the wrists ; the 
petticoats were worn long, and the head gear, or 
coifure, close ; to which was sometimes fasten- 
ed a light veil, which fell down behind, as if^n- 
tended occasionally to conceal even the face.” 

BEIGN OF ELIZABETH. 

Edward Were, the seventeenth Earl of Ox- 
ford, was the first that introduced embroidered 
gloves and perfumes in^b England, which he 
brought from Italy, lyi presented the queen 
with a pair of perfume^ gloves, and her portrait 
»»as painted with then/upon her*hands, 

voi.iL • 


As the queen left no less than three thousarAl 
different habits in her wardrobe when she dieil, 
and was possessed of the dresses of all count tips, 
it is somewhat strange that there is such a uni- 
formity of dress in her pnrtratis, and that she 
Aiould take a pleasure in being loaded with orna- 
^ments. t 

At this time the slays and bodies were worn 
long-waistedf. Lady Hunsdon, the foremost of 
the ladies in the procession to llunsdDii-l'louse, 
appears with a much longer waist than those 
that follow Jier. She might possibly have been 
a leader uf the fashion as well as of the proces- 
tion. 4 

/ • 
y JAN^S I. 

Wilsor./nforms us that the Countess of Essex, 
^aftef her divorce, appeared at Court “ in the 
habit of a virgin, with her hair pendant and al- 
mo^* to her feet.” The Princess Elizabeth, with 
much more propriety, wore tier's in the same 
“manner, when jjie went to be ma^lrried to the 
Prince Pab’.jtVi 

The head of the Countess seems to be op- 
pressed with ornaments, and she appears tu h;^^ 
cifposed more of the bdfioin than was seen 'ri any 
formey^riod» 

[^■-‘•Yii^dics began to indulge a strong passion 
I for foreign laces iit the reign of Jaiiie.s, which 
rather incrcised than abated in succeeding gene- 
rations. 

'.^he ruff and farthing tie still continued to be 
worn. Yellow starch for ruffs, first invented by 
the French, and ai^pt^ed to the sal 1 c»v com- 
plexion of that peo«e, was introduced by Mrs. 
Turner, a physician! widow, who had a prin- 
cipal hand in poisoning Sir Thomas Overbiiry. 
This vain and infamous woman, who went to 
be hanged in a ruff of that colour, helped to sup- 
port the fashion so long as she was able : it be- 
gan to decline upon her execution. 

The ladies, like those of Spain, were banished 
from court during the reign of Janies, which 
was perhaps a reason why dress underwent very 
little alteration during that period. 

It |nay not be impertinent to remark, that the 
lady of Sir Robert Cary, afterwards Eail of Mon- 
mouth, wasmistrcAof thesw'-i,.r pei fumed) 
coffers to Ann of Denr/jirk ; an office which 
answered to that of •>,’.wesS‘^of the robes af pre- 
sent. 

CHARLES I. * 

Ladies wore their hair low on the forehead, 
and parted in small ringlets. * Many wore it 
curled like a peruke, and some braided and 
rounded in a knot at the top tjT the crown; they 
frequently wore Strings of pearls in their hair ; 
ear-rings, necl|)accs, bracelets, and other Jewels^- 
were aha much worn. * 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


them and the ladies of quality than betwixt |he ' 
former and the wives of our present yeomanry, 

• [To be continued. 


ORIGINAL LETTER, 

Wriitm^hxj the celebrated Duke de la Dochefou^ 


I ner husband*:— 


nt to his niece 5 tckich nester ^ 

collection of his xcorlso ^ T J know thou wilt— sad silence speaks assent ; 

* AM in that plo^sing hope, thy Emma dies 


You have acted very prettily, truiy , to marry | 
without saying a woid (u me on the subject; 1 
however, can tell you that I would have given yoy 
some very good advice : but the excellence *of 
yourdisi^lisition, has, wiTlioiU doubt, taught you, 
what should be your coiiduc An such an occasion. 

1 would, however, have wislkd to have witnessed 
your behaviour ; and 1 expect you to give me a 
faithful relation of it ; for unless you do this, in- 
stead of prosperity, 1 shall wish you— 1 shall wish 
you impusssbiluics, mutualjgsal|;usy, opposition of 
temper, a father-iii-law in love with you^ an ill- 
natured mothcr'in law, quarrelsome brothers-in- 
iaw, tiresome sisters-in-Iaw^ replete with provin- 
cial politeness, and fond of reading bad romances; 
smoke in winter, fleas* in summer, unpleasant 
neighbours, tenants who never pay theh ^:nts, 
lawsuits, diil ipne st servant!^ % bad cook, a waiting 
maid who Mir, a bigot for your 

confessor, a carriage dKwn by restive horses, a 
^ drunken coachmanydirtj^lkien, bad water, sour 
win^ mouldy bread, importunate duns, a litigious 
magistrate, grey bounds beside your tire, cats on 
your bed,aIong-winded and stupid parson, a curate 
who deems himself a poet. 1 would speak of the 
children, but this is not an impossibility, and there, 
foie before 1 say tvf much 1 will hold my . tongue. ^ 
Come and see me, then, to escaipe these misfor. ^ 
tunes, and to prove' yourself wort||y of the hap- | 
plnes*s that awaits you> if youactasyou ought. 


• Laced handkerchiefs resembling the large fal- 
ling iJand worn by the men were in fashion among 
the ladies; this article of dress has been lately 
revived, and called a Vandyke. 

Cowley, in his discourse On Greatness,’’ 
censures some enormities in the dress of his time, f 
in the following terms:— Is anything inure^ 
common than to see our ladies of gualiiy wear 
such high shoes as they cannot waip in without 
one to leadtthem ? and a gown as long again as 
their body, so that they cannot sti*to the next 
room without a Page or two to hold itjjp.” 

CHARLES r. * ^ 

The citizens’awivcs in his reig^eem to have 
had their domestic sump^iary laws^id to have | 
adopted the frugal maxims of their\usbands ; H 
there appears from Hollar’s habits, to luve fallen f 
a much greater disparity in point of dress betwixt daugh^jr, takes a tender farewell of 


^Imdng articlcy which was omitted in itspro^ 
mce under the head of the Fine Arta^ is 
^ver/ed^/ierCf that it may not be lost tfiSihe Ma- 

The ExhibitioV of the Royal AcaUemy is this 
preerdtd by !|ic .separate display of a single 

I ure, the production of one of its members, 
of such superior inesit, as the Academic cal a- 
ic will scarcely vie with in interest and attrac- 
The subject 0^ this exquisite performance 
Ijntcd as large as life) is from, The ISloriofy to 
neiHon/ of 9 young hady^ well known to most 

t r readers from Jits frequent introduction in 
oetical miscellanies. The point ^ tune is 
itjuit, when the wifi^while recommending the care 


I 


Promise— and I wfll fnist thy faithful vow, 
(Oft have 1 tried, and ev«;r found thee true !} 
lliat, to some distant spof, thou wilt remove 
This fatal pledge of hapless £iBma'’s love; 
Where safe thy blandishments it may partake. 

And oh ! be Cbiider ft^r its mother’s sake. 

•e 




Ltent ! , 

bell’s fugitive poetry, VOL. IX. 

While the tear of sympathy is excited by the 
tender feeling with which these lines appear to be 
d%:^ered by the female, the pallid colour of whose 
features aie bdlutifully relieved, by a considerable 
breadth of half tint; the ininTi is a'<tunished at the 
expression of tWb listening figure — an expre!«ion 
not delineated in thccoimteiiance, which, indeed, 
is Entirely observed by thd left hand, whilst the 
right atteclior.aicl) locked faslin^lhat 01 Emma, 
uniting, in this circumstance, contrast and beauty 
of colouring which woyHfhave done honour to 
Vandyke. Still mor^ wonderful is the dexterity 
and tajte of the aitist, in successfully touching 
that chord of the human heart which, while it 
raeJto with pity, inclines not to turn from ascene 
that calls to the recollection the common lot of 
all^ by a magic we never felt equalled bi^t in the 
most finished representations of the dramaiic 
science, the careless beholder and the connoisseur 
aie a!ike impelled to gaze on with increased de- 
1 ight and satisfaction. Whether considered as an 
effort of composition, colouring, effect, or expres- 
sion, this production nmst elaim a pre-eminence 
which good fortunecan j arely obtain. ^hi.s ch^ 
iVaiuvre of Mr. Westalf. is on view in Brook- 
street, Grpsvendr-square.' 
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BIRTMS. 1( I 

In Lower Grosveaor-slreet, Lady of 

a sAn. f ' 

In Somcrsct-Plare, Lady Thomson, wil’t of 
Sir T. ^.'^'^I^ompson, Comptroller of the N vy, 
of a danghter.v^ t M 

At Pimlico, the La<ly of Ctiloiysl Elliot, * T : ^ 
daughter. ^ .» / 

In Beriiors-slrect, the Lady of John Ca ,ip- 
hcll, Es.q. M. P. of a sop. 

The Lady of Colonel Montgomery, M. P. ' |f a 
son. « ^ • 

At his father’s house, in Welbeck-street, Jhe 
Lady of the Rev. B. G. Heath, t»f a son. ? 

At his house in Qncen Ai^-street West,; the 
Lad jft of James West, E^q. of a son. 

The Lady of A.P. Cumy^rbatch, Esq. of a^ 


\(w 


The Lady of Captain C.Sw. Paterson, of th# 
Royal Navy, of a daughter, i . * 

At Frcdville, Kent, ^tVe Lady of J. Plumptre,^jij 
of a daughter. ^ 

At Beverley, the Lady of Peter Acklom, Esq. 
of a daughter. • 

At London, the Lady of Tho. Sheridan, Esq. 
of a daughter. * 

In the neighbourhood of Frome, within a few 
months, five women of thirteen children • -iie*]] 
first of four, the next of ihrle, and the r'^maining 
of two each, all of which are now liv; ig. 


MARRIED. 

At Mary-le-bone Church, Charles Combe, E^q. 
of Bloomsbury-sqtflre, lo Miss Georges, daughter 
of Jhe late W. Payne Georgci|*Esq. of Man- 
chester-squarr, and niece to the Right. Hon. 
I.ord Lavington, Commander in Chief of<^he 
Leeward LVamds. ^ 

At Grantham, Leon. Walbawke Childers, Esq. 
to Miss Sarah A npc Kent, second, daughter of 
Sir Chailes Kent, IJart. of Grantham-house, in 
the county of Lincoln. 

■ In ScAland, M. W. Barnes, Esq. of k'eigate, 
Surrey, to the Hon. Georgiana Catharine Co- 
ventry, second daughter of Lord Viscount Deer* 
hurst. 

At Martin Worthy, Hants, John ^riggs, fesq. 
of LincolnVinis, barrister, to Miss Margaret Mal- 
colm, niece of Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley, barl. 

At Morden, E. B. Lousada, Esq. of Devon- 
shire-square, to Miss Goldsmid, eldest daughter ' 
of Abrm. Goldsmid, Esq.. 

At Mary-le-bone Cburch, Miss Ford) eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Francis Ford, hart, to 
Peter Touchet, Esq. Mortimer street, CavendUh- 
iquare. I 


At Edinburgh, Mr. John Murray, bookselh?r 
in London, to Miss Anne Elliot, daughter of the 
late Charles Elliot, Esq. book ellcr in Edinburgh. 

Philip Gibbes, Esq. oldest son of Sir Philip 
Gibbes bart. to Maria, third daughter of the late 
^Robert Knipe, Esq. of New Lodge, Herts. 

At Mary^e-boiic Church, Captain Stuart, of 
the Ifith Li-^ht Dngoous, to Mi&s Anson, young- 
est danghtef of the late George Anson, Esq. au4 
si&ter to Viscount Ansrm. • 

At Wexford, Ireland, Lieutenant Gilbert J. 
Michel, K, N. to Miss Lucinda Boyd, daughter 
of James Hoyd| Esq. of Wexford. 

► At Frankie*', Worcestershire, J. Haines, Esq. 
of Eor^baw K^utb, to Miss Gosling, daughter of 
Thomas G'/ling Esq. of the former place. 

W. C. Grant, Esq. of the C2d regiment, 
th J youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Milne, of 
Deptford. 

At Castle Douplas, Mr. S. Coosker, aged 90, 
to Mrs, Margaret CouUhard, aged 36, being the 
fourth lime sh^ has been led to the hymeneal 
altar. 


• ihed. 

I • 

I** Dublin, theKIountess of Wicklow. *S|>c \$ 
succeeded in her litle by h«T eldest son the Vis- 
count, novj^ Earl of Wicklow. Her very exten- 
sive property devolves upon her sexond son, the 
Right Hoti. William Foiw.nrd. 

* At his houses Great Cumberland-place, Ad^ 

miral Sir Hyde Parker.^ • 

At Edinburgh, Yicc-Admital John Inglis. He 
commanded the Itelliqueux in the battle of 
Camperdowii, and greatly distinguished himself 
on that occasion. 

At Falloden, the scat of Lady Grey, Elizabeth 
Grey, relict of ilu*. ,|aie (ieorge Grey, Esq, and 
grand Jiuther to Viscoun* Ht>v,ick. 

At Booile, the Rev. T'nonns Smith, rector o£ 
the parish, and vicar of Ulvcr-^t nil ; and an acting 
Magistrate for the comity palatine of Lancaster, 
and county of CuitibcibuJ. 

.^t Beckham, Mr. Richard Saa<p, only son of 
Captain Sause, R. N.i H is death was occdsloned 
by a wound he gcH in the actv. ^ jTTrafalgar. 

At Bdth, Benjaiiiiii jivlorris, Esq. la fhe 
early part of his lijp,./^* pursued the prdfes^on 

a drawing- mj'iter, and w.is eiteemcxl, in his* 
time,. an artist of some eminence. His ^atur 
years were remarkable for their woiiderops regu- 
larity; every day was marked wi'h such preci- 
sion, that it seldom deviated a single minute ia 
the performance of the cx^ct vocation of the 
preceding. • 

In Ireland^ the Right R ev. Dr. Peter M‘Mb- 
•hon, titular Bishop of KilLloe. • 
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^At^her house in St. AndrtwVsqOlre, Edin- 
burgh, the Eight Hon. the Countess Dowager of 
Dalhousie. 

At a very .advanced age, at Rippon, in York- 
shire, Jefferson, the actor.— He was contemporary 
with Garrick on the London stage, and studio us- ([^ 
ly copied the manner of that great acibr. 

Mr. Sawyer, of the Angel Inn, London, while 
talking to a customer at his bar, suddenly drop- 
ped down and expired. A messenger was in- 
stantly sent with the melancholy news to a 
brother publican, and most intimate friend; 
whose family returned for answe^, that he died 
at the same moment, and in the like sudden 
manner.' ^ 

In an obscure lane, in the Liberty! 
poor old man, who. for a great 
had been the victim of dis^ease and the most de- 
plorable poverty.— On taking off an old wig, 
which he constantly wore under his nightcap 
during his illness, some papers were found sewed 
up in the caul^ which on inspection proved to be 
bank-notes, to' the amount of 9751^^ in various 
parts of hU battered apparel 71 Laiineas and a half 
wd^^und sewed up.— It was a fortunate^ir- 
cumshkee that his only Son, a private in thl 


a the like sudden 

liiberty^Dublin, a 
it numbCT«of years. 


marijjjn 'arrived from Plymouth bivt fou^ours performance of that favourite s^^ctics of national 
before his death, to visit him,* and into will be long remembered. 


hands the property felt. 

At Vellore, in the East Indies, Captain David 
Willison, of the 23d regiment of native infantry, 
only son of Mr. Willison, printer, in Edinburgh : 
one of the sufferers in the uiifortaate insurrection 
of the natbre troops in tlikt fc^t. 

At Kintore, Mrs, Eliz. Farauhar ; and, on the 
next day, her husband, Mr. i^exander Farquhar, 
for many years senior bailie of that burgh.— 
They were both about 82 years of age, and had 
been mairied upwards of 50 years. — ^They had 
often expressed a wi-h thattthe one might not 
survive the other, and they were buried together 
on the same day in one grave. 

Suddenly, ^Mr. Richard Scarce, aged 99, for- 
merly master of the riding-house in Bath.— He 
voted at the last Nottingham election for a Re- 
presentative for that town ; and w?nt is \^ry^re- 
markable he ha^he same lilver buttons oil his 
coat and waiStcoSl^qjg^ the satVhe buckles in his 
shoes, that he wore on ^similar occasion in the 
year 1^5. f 


At^oAfeermouth, in Cumberland, at the very 
advaricA age of 86, Mr.' William Gifford, Fa- 
ther if me English Stage since the days of the 
vetemn Macklm. This Gentleman was the son 
of Mr. Gifford, proprietor of GoodmapJrrFiclds 
[ThffLlre, to whom, the public wereAidebted for 
jiilrodiiction or Garrick. Th ; younger Gif^ 
Kr(lalso,‘in company with his fatHl^r's Come-* 
dill'., exhibited wiiA Garrick at Ipswich, previous 
to making his debut in London. He performed 
forlwenty years on the London boards with con- 
sidff able success. 

t Gateshead, Mr: Charles AtkiCun. He was 
ch^en by Lord Nelson to steer his ship, .the 
Vit^iry, into tlie Bay of Aboukir, on the me- 
^blc first of Auj^ii^st. 

Kyd Wake, the printer, who, about the 9 ear 
p2I)5, was convicteAof insulting the l^ing on his 
the Farliam^t House, and suffered an 
imprjisonment of five[ye.irs for it —His death was 
occasioned by his*being crushed between the 
wheel of a waggon and a'p^ast in Paul's Chain, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. ' 

At Inver, near Dunkeld, Nlel Gow, in the 80th 
year of his age. — As a 'composer of Highland 
Reels few have e^^celled him ; and his spirited 




CORRESPONDENTS. 

TITJj! Farmer's Letters are received^ and tcill 
be returned if called f&r. 

Out Correspondent's communication from Brooks 
Gre'hy is inadmissible. 

An immense quantity of poetry has been received 
this month ; as^those to whom we are indebted for 
it will see that ihc greater part is not inserted, 
they cannot suspect that we have any private views 
in flbclining the trouble of returning iiy or acAnow- 
ledgingrthe receipt of each particular article. In 
a wordy such as t/re disposed to honour us with 
communications (which we deSlreit to be understood 
that we solidly andfiom which the greater part qf 
our Magazine is composed every month ) ^ustmb- 
foil not only to the risk of having their favours 
rejectedy but of losing them altogether) unless they 
keep copiesy a precaution which we anitouslg f«. 
comthend to them. 
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HER IMPERIAL MAJESfV THE EMPRESS. OF RUSSIA. 


EtlZAVBTiL ALEXiEVNjf? Empress of 
Russia, is o»e of tljc most handsollle and 
interesting figures of her court. She is of 
the illustrious House of* Baden-Durlach, 
vras born January 'i4, 1779f and on the 9tb 
of October, 1793, was married \o the Em- 
peror Alexander, then Grand Duke. On 
embracing the Greek religion, at the cere- 
mony of her re-baptism, by the hands of 
the Archbishop of Moscow, a rite indis- 
pensably necessary for alf foreigners pre- 
Tious to their adoption into the Imperial 
ftmily, the Empress Cathartne ll..gave her 
the name of Elizaveta Aiexievna, 
zabeth the daughter ortflexius. These 
patronymics of the Russians have some- 
thing in them antique and respectable. A* 
common Russian might call the Empress 
Catharine, even when speaking to her, 
Ekatarina Aiexievna. Acco*rding to the 
general rule, . However, the Vrincess of 
Baden should have called herself Elizaveta 
Carlovna, as «he was the daughter of Prince 
Charles; but her Imperial grandmother 
determined otherwise. That Sovereign 
had invited the Princess and hf r sister into 
Russia as fk matches fof her grand-sons, 
the two Grand Dukes, Alexander and Con- 
stantine. Their mother, by birth Princess 
of Darmstadt, bad already been sent thi- 1 
ther in her youth with her sisters, one of; 
whom had the unfortunate honour to be- 
come the first wife of Paul. This Princess, | 
W amiable womasi and the worthy i|tother 


of a charming family, declined appearing 
again, with her daughters, on a stage where 
she herself had formerly made an unsuc- 
cessful appearance, but entrusted tlicni 
to ,the tfare ,of the Countess *Sl.uvalof, 
widow of the author of the ** Epistle to 
Ninon,” wlio*was charged with the hyme- 
neal negotiation, together with one Stre- 
kalof, as an escort. 

These Princesses, after a long and toil- 
some journey, ^avived at nig^t, towards 
the end of autumn, 179'^, and in tcriilile 
weather, which se^ed considerably to 
affect them. Thg/were made to alight at 
the palace in^rfaich Prince Potemkin bad 
resided, where they were received by the 
Enrnress, accoftipanied by Madame Bra- 
nicEa, her favourite dame d'honneur. At 
first the young Princesses took the latter 
for the Empress ; but the Countess Shu- 
valof having undeceived them, they throw 
j themselves at her Majesty's feet, and with 
t&rs kissed her ^obe and her hand, till she 
I raised them and embraced them : they 
I were then left to sup at full liberty. 

The next day Catharine came to vi^t 
them, while they were yet at their ti»ilettc, 
and presented them the ribband of the 
order of St. Catharine, together \fith jewels 
and stuffs; then displaying before them 
their wardrobe, lookidg at it, she said, 
" My youi^g friends, when I arrived iii 
Russia 1 was not so rich as you.'* 

The ydting Grand Dukes were intro* 
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lo tlicMii the same day. The eldest, court could not efface from her mind, and 
^•ho h^d already Mispected'thc motive of was at. length sent away loaded with pre- 
their arrival, had a pensive and embar- sents,\\ Inch afforded her less pleasure than 
lasted air, and said nothing. Cathaiiiie the expectation of soon beholding again 
told them, that, knowing the inotlier of tlie banks of the Rhine, the Princess Louisa 
the:>e Rrinccsscs, and their country being seemed lo smile at the destiny that awaited 
taken from them hy the Prench, ^lie had Ijcr. An unknown comforter had entered 
sent for them to have them cducaijjdat her her heart, and dried her tears. Tne sight 
couit On tlieir return from the palace, of the young Pri*ce, who was to he her 
the tMi^p yotvng Princes talked much al)out husband, and who equalled herself in 
them; and Alexander said, that hc^honght beauty of person and gentleness of mind, 
the eldest very pretty- “ Oh, noX in the had inspired her with love; she submitted 
least,” cried the younger, witl^that /irus- gracefully to every tft in g required of her, 
which is so natural to him, “ nci- •learned the R^issian language, was i.j- 
tlicr of them; fifrv should ho sent lo Riga, stnicted in the G^rcek religion, and was 
to the rrinres of Coiftlaud: they are soon in a capacity fff making public pro- 
oiily fit for them.” ^ fjjpsion of her new faith, and receiving on 

What Alexander had said, however, was he# fine-turned arms, and bare delicate 
reported to Ids grandmother, who \vas de- fi'^t, the unctions administered by a Bishop, 
lighted to find that the lady she designed ’who |Troclaimcd hc*r Grand Duchess, uii- 
foj liiu], and w^lh whom she heuoif seemed d^r the name of Elizabeth Alcxievna.— 
enchi'iited, appeared liandsome^u his eyes. Catharine,cH?)sc rather to a^ive her her own 
Gaih.'iiiiie pretended that she had resenn- cognonfen, than leave her that of her fa^^ 
hied Louisa of Baden when she arrived in thcr, according to the usual custom. 
Rus^^ia; and ordered the* picture taken of ' In the montli* of M^^y following, the 
her aMhtll time lo hc* brought, .that ^she ceremony of betrothing wJt performed 
might conipaie it with the Pniices ; wh(;n, willi cxtraflrdinary pomp and entertain- 
as may be supposed, eveiy oife present cle- inents, Russia had just terminated three 
c laieil that two (hops of water edh Id not wais, almost equally.triumphant. A mul- 
he iiioie alike. Prom that moment she be- titudeof Generals and other Officers, co- 
laiiie singularly attached to J.ouisa, re« veicd with the laurels they had gathcicd 
doubled her tenderness tgwaids Alexander, iu battle, augntlinted the number of the 
and engaged with more pleasure in the Court. Many Swedes, admirers of Ca- 
])lan of leaving thc^rone to them as her thariiie; alnu^it all the Polish Magnats 
imu'.cdiatc successors/X who Jiad submitted or wercTlevotcd to her. 

The young strangers their first j Tartarian KhSitl^ Envoys from Great 

app.caiance at cqgrt on the day when the ; Bukharia, Turkish Pashas, Greek and 
deputies of Poland were arliijiUcd to thank !•MollfelviaIJ Deputies, Sophis of Persia, 
Calhaniie for the hoijGiir she had doiuAhe with Pi'ench emigrants, demanding at 
Republic by k(;C|jiru; three -fourths of it once protection and vengeance, increased 
f.'i hei^clf. The Pi iiiccsscs were as much at this jiiixALire the crowd of couiticrff 
dazzled with the magnificence that sur- attending the august aut?)cratrix of the 
iMsindcd them, as others wene with their Noith. No Court ever exhibited S(. bril- 
opening chaims ; but tlie elder met wifti Rant and variegated a spectacle. These 
an ;u'cident, \vJiich led Uie^ superstitious were the last lesplendcnt days that Catha- 
Ru^sians to angiii that she would be • rinc enjoyed. She dined on a throne, 
unthrtiiiwte in their coiintrj-. As she ap- j raiscer in ’the midst of clifTcrent tables, 
j^oaclied the throne of (^athaiinc, she J crowned and covcied with gold and dia- 
sliuck*her foot against the corner of one monds; Kei e\c carelessly wandered over 
of il'.j and fell hat on the ground j the immense assembly, composed of per- 

b 'fore the throne. llea\en, liowcvcr, we sons of all natioirs, whom she seemed to 
h(.; c, lia'> averted t^)e omen. j behold at her feet .‘^uri'oundcd by her 

While the young ‘- inUt s|)ont the tedious [ numerous and biilliaiit family, a poet 
ilavs lanuiiting her alj'-enccficmi her conn- Ij would have taken her for Juno scate<l 
try and lelations, wliichail the p#inp of the \{ auion^t the gods of Olympus. 
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OlttGiyAL COMMUNICATIO^fS. 


THE CONTRAST OF OUR PRESENT WITH OUft POSSIBLE SITUAITON, 

% 

EFFICATIOUS IJ CHECKING THE PROGRESS OF DISCONTENT. 

‘‘THE night rolls rapully away^ and I in tenfold relish for all its pleasures; and while 

Fdin expect tlift ungrateful «njn who has de- Cclina, in spile of every entieaty to the contrary) 

serted, me. That such coldness should dwell remained moping^t home, he was seen by turna 
in one who calls himself a lover !*lliat my ten- in every fashionable circle in London, 
derness should thus be out^fed ! Alas, it is While Celina was indulging in such soliloquies 
matriftiony that has made me miserable ! While as we have given a specinfen of, sleep overpower- 
1 was still free, young, and beautiful, I loved, and fpd he^, and she was conveyed by Morpheus, in 
1 tasted ha|3piness ! but now Dorval is unfaithful.! ^ dream, to the uncultivated regions of North 
How is the female sex to be pitied among a ^inerica, and landed on the banks of the Missis- 
people who are called so sensible and so superior, ^pi. The scene was wild but sublime, and as 
so distinguished for their nobleness and their gll remembrance of Dorval had now vanish- 
gallantry! Women Jiave every thingwto dread; ed, the cnrapte#d Celina began fo construct 
marriage, love, the opiuion of the world, \n^the new fabrics of visionary happiness, which she 
laws themselves. Happy, thrice happy, those doubtetl not these romantic wilds would realise, 
remote regions, faithful still to nature, where She traversed with light and sylph hke steps a 
love knows no dtJbit, bift reigns without artifice, path which led into the interior of the country, 
without anxiety, and without end !’* and had, proceeded, to some distance from 

'rhus exclaimed the young and blooming Co Mississippi, when suddenly a savage, copper- 
JiTia as, stretched on a bed of the softest down, coloured, naked, aftd besmeared with cl.'t, stood 
but which to her was a bed «f thistles, she laid before her. *116 addressed her, he told her she 
anxiously listening for the well known knock of must be his wife; and laying a quantity of skins, 
a husband whose manners and habits were too stjtjces, and tools, upon her buck, bade her hasten 
randi«;h to be agreeable to one who had married to a place which he pointed out, and build thein. 
with the chimerical expectation of finding him a hut. “ You must<li?n prepare myflinner,” 
always a lover. Celina possessed ^ lively imagi- added he, “ and when I am satisfied you may- 
nation, and a hcar^more than sufficiently sus- regale upon the remalnder^J^^Trembling beneath 
coptiblc; the latter had dispojjd,her to herburden,andweepir;i^itterlythedisappoint« 

an early attachment to Dorval, and the former ment of those hop^i^^hich had taught her to 
pictured, in an union with him, a thousand de- expect bliss supreme in those artless regions, she 
lights which J^fe never realized. Disappointed bent her way to the distant spot where her deli- 
at finding the marriage stale no^ all that she had cate hands were to be employed in the rough 
fanciedit,Cclina,by discontent, rcndei edit much labour her tyrant had commanded. Her slight 
worsa than she miglit have proved "it ; by con- limbs almost refused to perform their office, ami 
trusting the overcharged picture painted on her the savage finding threats insufficient to quicken 
imagination with the sober representation of her pace, was proceeding to stripes, when sud- 
wedded life which she found at home, she con- deni;; she felt herself raised in the air, and in a 
tinually added to the incidental vexations of the few minutes beheld hctself in the charming island 
marital state, and deepened the mortification and of Otaheite. • 

chagrin which must invariably result froqj a New hopes instantly sprang up in her mind, 
tendency to rcgaitl any situation of Ijfe as pro- and were as speedily dissipated by the Scenes 
ductive of uiialloyed happin^s. Dorval was vdiich presented themselves. The inhabitants, * 
frank, good humoured, agreeable, and sincerely accustomed to obey on the instant every impulse 
attached to his wife, but he was gay, fond of of nature, gave, by their licentiousness, continual 
company, and had been so completely tired of shocks to her delicacy; every instant she was 
living only to love, by passing something more constrained to turn aside her ^yes to avoid sights 
than the honey-moon with Celina in a romantic which filled her with disgust. Sick of uncivilized 
but solitary retirement, that he returned to the life, and convinced that certain restraints, and 
gay metropolis, where they qoiA resided| with a even anxielic^ heighten the pleasures of love, 
NiKXVLVaLlI. I I Z ' 
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w.is nu’difating on the /iieaiis ofc'^cajjing to || advance towards ihcir villages, but with such 
nidie polished, though less inartificial regions,! solicitude to conceal their approach, that tliey 
when dguiii Morphf'vis opportunely IlmiI his aul, ! often creep on their hand', and feet through the 
and tian-^portcd her among the New Zealanders; | woods" and p*ont their rknii of the same colour ■ 
a I ace rd savage^, imlml, but of another descrip- j with ihci withered leaves, in order to avoid dc- 
tjon fieni those she had quitted. J tectioii. If so forlur.alc as to remain unobserved, 

Scartolv had 4ui shewn herself *i'hen she wa'^l they set hre to their hut', in the dead of night, 
ronstrainefl to receive as a hushaiid one of ilic | and nia'^sacrp' their inhabitants as they fly naked 
rude and uncultivated natives. ThcMnliabiiants ; and defenceless (roni the ilanns. If they hope 
of New Zealand, however, in common with j to effect a ictreat without being pursued, they 
other American tribes, are inseneible to the! carry olf some prisoners, whom ihc'y reseiv for 
charms of beauty and the power of love; and the I a more dreadful fate; but if, notwithstanding all 
susceptible Celiiia found siiflicient subject for' their ad.lress an£ frecdulions, ihcy find that 
complaint in the coldness and nidifference wifji! their motions are discovered, that the enon\v lias 
which she was^jreated. Jler husband had been taken the alarm, and is jirepared to oppose them, 
nt no pains during his courtship to win her fa- they usually dee»i^ it most prudent to retire ; 
w>ur by tlie as-.iduities which are so gratifying to they regard it a« extreme folly to meet 'dpon 
the mind of sensibility, and he was still lessisoli-/ equal terms an enemy who is on his guard, or to 
ritous afterwards to obtain it by indulgence and battle in an open field. The most ds‘«tin- 

gentleiKs.s. Kut this was not all; the tribe nf\ guished success is a disgrace to a It’ar\cr, if jiiir- 
wliirh Celina had become a member were on chased with any considerable loss of his fidlovvers ; 


eve of a wat with a neighbouring hoidc, and in# 
conformity to the custom of ffte country, she 
was ordered to prepare to attend her husband to 
the battle. 

In carrying on thoii wars the savages of Anjo- 
Jica proceed in a manner very different to the 
op^ations of civdized nations in si milal cases; 


I and they never boast of a victoiy if siaineii with 
ihc blood 41' their countryiuj^Mi. To fall m battle, 
iiistiTol of being reckoned an honourable death, 
IS a misfortune which subjects liic memory of 
a warrior to thq imputation of rashness or im- 
prudence. *■ 

In all tl^iese toils the unhappy Celina was com- 


they never take the field in^numerous bodies, pdledtoshare, except those which the proximity 
as it would require a greater cfFort^pf foresight of the enemy spared her. At length her tribe 
and inJustiy than is usual among savager, to was sin prised while 'usleep (for though vigilance 
provide for their subsistence during a inarch of and allfiition luc the qualities chieily requisite 
voine hundred miles through dreary foreit.s, <or where the object of war is to deceive and sur- 
during a^long voyage iqif’'^their immeiise lakes prise, the American savages never station sen- 
ami rivers. Their armies are not encumbered tinels around the place where they lest at night), 
with bajjgige or r^iiary stores; each warrior, and the greatqjt part of it cut off before they weie 
besides his arms, cartH: a mat, and a small bag at all sensible of the danger* i)tie of the con- 
©f j)onnded maize, and vwth these is completely seized, ^j^oon Cehna, and grinning with 

ice. W hi 


with bajjgige or r^iiary stores; each warrior, and the greatqjt part of it cut off before they weie 
besides his arms, cartH: a mat, and a small bag at all sensible of the danger* i)tie of the con- 
©f j)onnded maize, and vwth these is completely seized, ^j^non Cehna, and grinning with 

equipped for any service. ^ hile at a distance the delight afforded by the aniicipalioii oAhti 
from the enemy's frontier, they disperse ihroiigly luxurious repo'll her white delicate limbs would 
llie woods, and support Iheinselvcs with tl^e game afford, ddhvercd her to his attendants to be roasi- 
which they catch ; as they approach nearer to ed, anlung otliei (einale captives, for the banquet 
the tcnitorics of the nation which they intend to of victory. 

att.ick, they collect their lroop^, and advance The situation of the fair dreamer may he ima- 
with pr .ater caution. Even then they proceed gined, it cannot be desenUed ; she knelt, she 
wholly by stratagem and arnbiisc ide ; they place supplic«ed, she threw herself, deluged with tears, 
not thc'ir glory in attacking Ihcir enemies •with at the feet of the remorseless chief; but vain was 
open force; to surprise anct destroy is tire greatest every ’attempt to move comjiassion in the bo^.oni 
merit of a commander, and the highest pride of of the obdurate barbarian. The fire was kindled, 
his fojJowers. War and hunting are their only and* the lovely victim led fettered towards it. 


occupations, ;.nd they conduct both with the I 
samifails; they follow the tiaek of the encidy | 


Morpheu.^, however, once more iiitci posed, lent 
her bis wings, brarne on which she anived at 


through the forest ; they endeavour to discover d Pekin. 

their h. unis, they lurk in some thicket near to 'I The singular and novel appearance of every 
these, and with the patience of a sportsman lying I thing she beheld riveted her attention On each 
in wait for g.ime, will coniinue in their ^talion , side of a wide street extended a long line of 
day after day, until they can rush upon their - builfhngs, consisting of shops and warehouses; 
picy when least able to resist Ihein. If they ' the p.ariicular goods of which were di'>playcd in 
meet ao straggling party of thesenemy, they | groupes in the front of the houses. Before these 
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wcTO generally erected large wooden pillarb, who'is 
tups were much highc» than the iides of the 
‘^hou-jfs, bearing irijcriplion'^ in gilt characters, 
setting forth the nature of the to he sold, 

«Tid the Ifonest reputation of the sclU r* and to 
attract the more noiice, they were generally hung 
with variou« coloured and streamer-*, and 
ribbands, from top to bo: tom, e.^hibiting the 
ajrpearance of a line of shipping dressed in the 
colour:* of all the nations of Europe. The sides 
of the houses were not less brilliant in the several 
colours with which they were painted ; these 
consisted generally of sky-blfle,* or green, mix a! 
with*gold. What appeared to her very singular 
was, ihat the articles fur sale wYiich made the 
greatest show were coffins for^tflc dead ; the most 
splendid European coffin furniture would make 
but a poor figure if placed beside that intended 
for a wealWiy Chinese. Next to those, her attend 
tion was a: ti acted by the brilliant appearanc^ of 
ibe funeral biers, and marriage cars, both of 
which were covered with ornamental canopies. , 
At the four jioinU vfhcrc the great ^e^ts inter- 
sect one another, were erected those siTf^ular 
builvH'igs, soRveliniCi of^ stone, but generally of 
w’ooil, wliirh have been called viunipbal arches, 
blit who li are, fact, monuments to the me- 
111 '}' y of those who had deserved of the 

rommunity, or who had attained an unusual 
I'lMC’evify; they consist invariably of a largo 
central gateway, witli a small one on each side, 
all of winch are covered with iiarniw roofs; and, 
like the houses, painted, varnished, and gilt in 
the most superb manner, Tlfe muliiiude of 1 
moveable workshops of tinkers, butchers, cobblers, ! 
aii.l blacksmiths, the tents and bc»jlhs where tea, 
fruit, rice, and otfier eatables are exposed for 
<*ak', with the wares and m^lRuidiac irfU'ayed 
before the doo’^s, contracted the spacious street to 
a narrow road in the middle, just wide enopgh 
fiir two carriages to pass. Different trains that are 
accomjtanyingj with lamentable ciie.s, a corpse 
to the grave, and, witli squalling inysic, brides to 
meet their husbani^'^, the troops of dromedaries 
laden with coals from Tariary, the wheel-barraws 
and hand-carts stuffed with vegetablesj occupy 
nearly the whole of this middle space in one 
continued line ; all was in motion. The sides 
of the street were filled with an immense con- 
course of people, buying and selling, and barter- 
ing their different commoclicie;s. TAe hurry and 
confused noise.of this mixed fnultitude, proceed- 
ing from the loud bawling of those who were 
crying their wares, the wrangling o£ others, with 
every now and then a strange twanging noise like 
the jarring of a cracked Jew’s harp, the barber’s 
signal made by bis tweezers, the mirth and the 
laughter that prevailed in «;very group, could 
scarcely be exceeded by the brokers in the Bank 


i:r, 

rotunda in London,, or by the Jews anl old ^ 
women in Rosemary-lane; pedlars with tlwir 
pick*, jugglers, conjurcis, form lie- tellers, moun- 
tebanks, quack doctors, comedians, and inusi- 
nans, left no space unncciipitfd. 

• VVIiiltt Celina was gazing with a'ftonishincnl 
pn this diversified scene, she beheld wiih hr rror 
a rart pass cojtaiiniig a miinhtr t>f de d h d'^s 
of infants. She liad read in several aiiilu.i* lint 
the city of Pekin w.is disgraced by the luiTubla 
custom of iiikiiuicide, but till now she had hoped 
the assertion was unfounded in truth. * She 
shuddered at the conviction, and before her coun* 
tgnaiiec iud lost*tho traces of lier feelings, she 
was accosted by a Mandarin. Struck with her 
beauty he made proposals of maniage, which 
she as promptly accepted; but shut up in a 
<lsplcridi(l pal^^e, and guaided with the mast vigi- 
iJant jealousy, she soon bitterly regretted having 
Ifornied this liasty union. Th.e splendour of every 
tBing tliat surrounded her, and the hom.ige which 
(•she received from inlerior slave--', afforded her no 
I consol.ition for tiA: los> of her own libertr, or the 
! infidelity of a husband who, slv* found, far from 
I confining his attentions to herself, polluted tho 
I iivEital bed by sharing with a htindted others, 

I Disgusted With him, and with the tedium incU 
1 dent tfl the. solitivlc in which she. passed glic 
' greatAt part of her.time, she jdann* d aiul< ff.'cied 
i her e-icape.^ Alter wandering for some timo 
■ Without encouniering any interruption, she ar- 
rive'.! at a sohiary cabin, inhabited by a yonili of 
j tHe Tartar tribe, ^w'here she asked p'jrmi%sicii to 
I repose her weary htnl^ A mutual atii''hincni 
' was rapidly formed, and Celina marftc»d once 
more, and became a mothci^ In giving birth to 
an infant, she became ani|i^mted with a Tartar 
custom no less well ajlimenii?atc‘d than singular j 
she was delivercdw^TOiout cither pain or trouble, 
^iid immediately after her husband entered tho 
t 

^ It is an absolute fact, that no punishment 
attends, in tins country, the inhuman practice of 
destroying infants ; on the contrary, carfis ap- 
pointed by the police, go round Pekin every 
morning, for the purpose of picking up the 
boiAes of such infants as may have been thrown 
out into the streets dtiring the night, and no eri- 
qumes whatever are made. It is sakl, but we 
will hope this is an exaggeration of an inlumianily 
suflicienlly olrncioifs, that such of the infants as ^ 
ire living are thrown along with the others i^iio a 
common pit without the city walls. “ When I 
mention,” says Mr. Barrow, speaking* on this 
subject, ** that dogs and swine arc let loose in all 
the narrow streets of the ca*>ital, the reader may 
conceive what will sometimes necessarily happen 
to the cxposedT infants before the police carts can 
I pick them i^.”-*Barrou7’« Travelsin China. 
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bed she had quitted, went through all thci 
cfisloniary ceremojiics of an accouchment. The 
lapse of a few months brought her acquainted 
with another custom no less strange, but which 
occasioned in her bosom far different emotions. 
Two travellers one evening knocked at the cot 
tage, and requested permission tojiass the night 
in It. The generous Tartar, aAuated by the 
generosity which characterises his nation, readily 
granted tlie request; and not satisfied with 
placing before them all the fuod^is cottage af- 
forded, privately ordered his beauteous wife to 
offer tliem her person. Confounded at learning 
this wa-^ a ceremony whicli tlie^ Tartars never on 
such occasions omit, slic was at first unable cither 
to resist or obey; but ^recovering, she opposed 
with the iilniost energy a command so repugnant 
to principle and delicacy. At length, however,^ 
she was constrained to comply; after which she, 
with little difliculty submitted to another cer^'* 
inony, which, according to Tartar belief, restofe 
the purity which had been polluter]. Ffer husband , 
gave her a succession of sm^rt lashes over the 
back and slioulders with a horse whip; in the 
cour.se of which Morpheus again befriended her, 
by tran.sportiiig her to pcylon, by the laws^of 
which^ place females are allowed to have two 
hy^bands. , ‘ i 

In this island Cclina spcedjly made sonfe con- 
que.sts, and was esjioused by two ytjung friends, 
who alternattly shared her bed. The insensibi- 
lify of the A merit an .ravages was strongly con- 
trasted by the glowing ardour of these Indtaii 
youth.s, and for a short r^yie Celina thought her- 
self the Siappiest of mortals; but passions that 
are violent are nevqr lasting, and ihe impassioned 
tenderness of the yoL^'g hu.sbands wa^ at length 
succeeded by a contemp'eiiousiiirlifference. Ne- 
glected by them both, she 'pASsed her time in 
Tain regrets, yet could not wonder that coldne.s,i 
should sjjimg up in the bosoin of those w^o can 
admit a partner in their love. To console herself 
she gave encouragement to the jiassioii of a 
secret admirer, but was detected, and to escape 
the punishment of her infidelity flew to Africa. 

Arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, she en- 
couiucicdan African Bonr. Of all human beings 
the Boor of the Caj^e is the most detestabfc ; in 
cruelty lie surpa<;.ses' the most ferocious savage ; in 
dirt and indolence he is uner^iialled; the walls of 
bis wretched habitation are covered with spiders 
of ajj enormous size, and the vermin and filth 
which lay on the floor aie never removed till 
sbsolmo- necessity compels him to this exertion ; 


he has no linen for his, table, no knives, no forks, 
no spoons ; he carries in bis pocket a large knifo 
with which he carves meat for the family; in liffcr- 
ent bread and vegetables, stewed in sheep's fat, arc 
his usudj fare, and when he eats meat, messes of 
mutton are .stewed up in grease; this luxury he 
devours in great quantities, bolting it down as 
some of our'poriers would for a wager ; his most 
urgent wants art' satisfied in the easiest manner 
possible, to save exertion. Such was the de- 
testable object which fell to Cclina’s lot at the 
Cape. To paint her feelings is impos.sibIe ; 
treated with the niSst brutal barbarity, and con- 
strained to make soap or candles, or go through 
some other drudgery, she daily dragged on an 
existence the ter)rr nation of which would^have 
been happiness. 

The energies of poor Cclina’s mind were nearly 
'annihilated by the evils which now oppressed 
her, and which see/ned durable as life, from the 
little probability there appeared of her being 
able to escape. She did escape, however, and 
her last iririslaiion was to Asiatic Turkey, where 
she«\^ll into the hands of a Jew dealer in slaves. 
She was purchased by a Mussulman, who con- 
veyed her to liisdiaram ; where, regardless of the 
preliminary forms of courtship', he in.stdntly be- 
gan an attack upon her person. Shocked and 
disgusted at this brutality, Celina vitrorously re- 
pul'^C'l him, but anger augmenting his natural 
superiority in stren*gth, she was nearly over- 
powered, when suddenly perceiving a dagger in 
liib bell, she snatched it, and attempted to stab 
him. Ill the struggle she awoke, and experi- 
enced a <lelightful revulsion of feeling on behold- 
ing Dorval at ber bed side. 

The impression left on her mind made her feel 
in tiTeir full f(Jtcr''all the advantages of her silja- 
I tion, while it diminished the magnitude of all 
hof real inconveniences, and annihilated those of 
fancy. Trom this period herdisconicnt vanished, 
and if ever under -.ny circumstances it threatened 
to return, she took a retrospect of the miseries 
to which she had been subjected in her dream,, 
and by reflecting that, instead of the mingled good 
and evil*which was her pre.sent lot, she might, 
had it so pleased Providence, have be^m doometl 
to the unchequered wretchednesb of some ®f her 
visionary situations, she effectually kept at a 
distafice the enemy of her repose, gradually do- 
mesticated her husband, and provej, that though 
life furnished no hJppiness without alloy, it sup- 
plies enough to satisfy eveiy rational cxpeqta* 
tion. 
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ACCOUNT OVJl JOURNEY TO MADllTO, 


My irlhther being ordered by her physician 
to drink the Pyrenean mineral waters, we left 
Paris the 13ih of July, at eight o’clock in the 
morning. After a journey of eleven days, and 
having passed through Orleans, Tours, Bor- 
deaux, Agcn,^nd Tubes, ijc |rrived at the hot- 
wclls, situated in the midst of the Pyrenees. Sup- 
ported by the hope of returning home, I hero 
spent three months in the iijost dismal manner 
]) 0 ':<' 4 hlc. On the eve of ouf intended departure, 
iny mother received some intelligence which <le- 
layed our journey; but hearing that my aun^ 
was settiifjg out for Madrid, and that she wished 
us to be of her party, and tlwrc pass the ensaiiig 
winter,* my mother agreed that we should ac- 
company her; and we departed for jpayonne. I' 
was in despair at the idea of leavijig myBcmiutry, 
this being the first tinig 1 had ever quittedT my 
home, which contained many persons that were 
infinitely dear t^ me ; guy perlbd of exile, as I 
considered it, ocuig expired, I had been for 
some time fondly anticipating the* delight I 
should experience iu again Jjeing re-united to my 
father, brothers, and sisters; and to be disap- 
pointed, appeared the greatest miifortuiie that 
could happen to me. I was, however, obliged 
to comply; and having joined tjiy aunt, we left 
Bayonne on the 1st of November. After having 
traversed the river Bidassoa, we saw the famous 
Isle of the Conference; we aftirwards crossed 
Ihscay, which is a very pleasant mountair?,aus 
rdlintry. These mountains a^cultivated up to 
the summit, the viow.s are very fine, ami there 
are many limpid streams. The inha|^itants*are 
of a lively disposition, and are generally hand- 
some; they speak a sort ot* Pafo/v, corrupted 
from the Spanish. ‘There are scarcvly any lakes, 
which facilitates c<»mmercr, and consequently 
adds to^the fertility of the country. We passed 
through Victoria, the principal town of Biscay, 
and afterwards traversed ancient Castillia* The 
roads here are very bad, a great part of the coun- 
try nnciillivated, and both the villages and in- 
habitants appear very miserable. On our way 
WG passed thfbugh several laij^e towns, such as 
Valadoli, Burgos, and some others. We after- 
wards traversed New Castillia, which is also very 
far from a pleasant country. At last, after having 
travelled four hundred and fifty miles in sixteen 
days, we arrived at Madrid. The diligence per- 
forms this journey in six days; and those who 
travel by the tirosj as we did, generally in ten or 
eleven days ^ but we, being a large compar^, and 


•most of the yns being very poor ones, so much 
so, that some of them could scarcely protect 
us from the nightly air, we weie obliged to 
stop whenever we met with one, the a|)pcarance 
of which pAinised us a lolcrabJc ncvj'tion — 
On my first^rrivjl at Madrid, 1 inuiguird nivself 
at the furthenm^st extremity of the world : other 
manners, another language ; in short, my state 
very much resembled that of Bvibinson Crusoe, 
in his island. However^ the kindness and atten- 
tions of my relations soon reconciled me to my 
situation; and 1 very shortly knew enough of 
^ I the language to be able to form an idea of the 
^country. 

^ Madrid is rather a fine city, about four miles in 
•^'circumference: ^here arc several vj^ry haiidsome 
streets, though the whole of the ground is rather 
on a declivity ; the houses are generally well 
built, but badly. ran gexl. Madrid is ill situated, 
ufi a rising ground, \m the centre oi a barren 
plain, bouiulpd by a chain of mountaiiw, some 
of whic;h are covered with snow. Scvcral’fine 
bridges cross the civer Mancanarc'*, which flows 
through on# end of the city, and Mhich is often 
dry. 

Fire-placcs and carpets are schlorn seen in 
5fpain ; in lieu U' the former, ihcy nuke use of a 
brasetOy or stove, in the inuljle of the 

apartment, which is very unwlioksome. Mats 
occupy the place of carpeUj/ 

The climate of M.idijns rather extraordinary ; 
the winter of ITt'O^-’^isuncommoidv mild. Uur- 
ing the montlis of January and February, the 
^itmosphcre was pyfcctly serene; at noon tlie 
heat i9f the sun was iniujiportable, and in the 
shade it froae very hard. The nights were very 
cold, and the air iniirh keener than in France. — 
This winter was said to be the finest tin .Spaniards 
had enjoyed for many years. The spring was 
verg rjriny, and ihe warm weather, winch gene- 
rally begins in April^ did not coininence till the 
l8th of June; atf this period it was almost un- 
bearable. 

The Spaniards ye rather grave, and, *10 mv’, 
4b ey appeared far from amiable; Ihc’y iissociito • 
but liiile together. Fach lady has at her httijse, 
in the afternoon, Ivtuilloy an assembIage,^of seven 
or eight person?. At these meetings chocolate 
is served, and those who w^sh it pl.iy at cards ; 

1 but each person dines at liome ; afterwards they 
take the sic'.flcr,*and then visit the theatre. 

Many Spani.<;h ladies of condition have the 
; greatest pait^if their fortunes at their owci dis- 
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poii^l ; but tbi-y have to bear the cxpcnces ofjj though not so large as tliat of Versailles: it 1*5 
their establishments, which, owing to their nu- true that none but the King's household inhabit 
Tiierous retinue, and bad management, arc far it, wh'ch are far from numerous. The a^art- 
from inconsiderable. ments are coiriiin'dious ; an immiMise number of 

The Spaniards never visit but on particular painlinRs*and porliaits are found there, aird among 
occasions. The nobility drcss «•/•/- fVir/cm^c to 'i them some chefs (Vwuvrv of the be^t masters, 
goto the theatre, to pay viviis, aid a]^o when‘j particularly Raphael. 'I’he chapel a. line, and 
they go out in their carriages. The Ku lies are | the treasury vary considerible. There exists still 
much attached to our fashions ; tliey however I at Madrid an ancient palace, c.dleil tlie Keliro : 
dress in t'ne costume of their country to goto! the exterior of it is very ugly, but it contains 
church, to walk, and tn remain at liome. This j many fine paintings. In t’:e ecniro of tlie court- 
costumc is very pretty, when elcgaiiti It consis’s | yard is seen the statue of Phillip IV. on horse- 
of a Lnsquircy or black petiiecjt, more or le<js | back ; it is reckoned very hiv;, on account of 
ornamented, a black body a which | the hoise behig represented on full gaiiop. 

is a silken b.ig, for the purpose of confining the People pretend that a bar of hoii being fi.\ed 

hair at the back of iha: head; and a inaiide, throngli the horse'S Uiil makes it retain this posi- 
which is a piece of silk, or muslin, ]ilaced on the I th>n. The garden belonging to the llcliro it, very 
head, and which falls something similar to a (loak. H fx!pn>ivc, but in had order. 

Foreigners are obliged to assume the .Spajii h cos- H The churches in Spam arc clean end much 
tumc whc'iilhey walk out, or go to Lhurch. Witplj orn*^ mented, particvlaily at Madrid; they are 
respect to the men, all those who call tliMns^dvcs I very magnificent, but there arc no chairs., and 
gentlemen dtc&s like those of otf’fr European na- ‘one is comriclled to sit upon hassocks on the 
tions, with the exc*- ption of their queux, which ground. '* 

arc very large. Men of all rank^, both winter Tffe cabinet of natural history is carefully pre- 

and summer, a+most always put on fa capfy served and very curious. There is an immense 

which is a sort of Spani.*ii mantle. The coifi- number of agalcsf metals, and iinimaL'< of every 
mon pebple generally wear jackets- with a net to species. There is also a collt«5?ioii of all the 
confine the hair. The Majisy or fashionables, various mrrble of the country. The animals are 
such as those who dance the tA/cro, or those who very badly sliilVed, because the .Spaniards are 
engage the bull, wear little jack<*ts VC y tastefully totally ignorant of th'» proper manner of doing 
and iTiagrnfici ntly oriunipiitcd ; this dic.,> is tl'in, this. 'I’hcre is a skeleton wliicli was di-scovered 
very light, and pretty. The nobility have .1 pecu forty feet under ground, is nuich larger than 
liar costume to wear during pabsion week : the elephant, anti of quite a dilfereni ft)rm. 
ladies hate a black body**ci, their gown^, oriia- 'Vhe prato (so called Irorn its being originally 
jnenlcd with maroon and gold, on their heads a fic*M), is tlie m'»st pleasant as well as the most 
they wear a laee veu^^^which becomes them ex- fashionable pr(5r.ietnde in Madrid ; ii was made 
tremely. The geiiilemtp’s coats arc black and in^^^a walk by the Count Aranda. It consists of 
maroon. " ^ several rows of which form a delightful 

With respect to education, tlie great and the shade for pedestrians ; there is a road in the 
lower orders may be ranged in the same class,*' cenCre which is every Sunday filled by two lows 
as all their learning consists in being able to play ofsplepdid equipages. The King and the royal 
the guitar. Some of the former, indeed, speak | family often lake file air here in their carriages, 
a little French. Those who have received the The prato i* orniimented w<th eight fountains 
best instructions are the cla^s of Ousiu, the couii- which add greaily 10 the beauty of this charming 
cillors of Castille, lawyers, and the military. promenade. There is a b danical garden also 

The common people are very lazy and d»Tty. which comes out upon the pra/o, and is reckon- 
Here, a man will as sooiu give a blow vriih his ed very curious. There are several promenades 
poignard as in aimther coutiAy abuse; and an in Madrid, but none that can vie with the one 1 
airroni is never forgotten, and never pardoned have endeavoured to describe, 
without revenge. The Spaniard is sober, he lives 1 aljio visited the manufactory of Mosaic work, 
on chocolate And powiehe'ro, sx sort of bouiUi. Tli^f which is certainly very worthy llic> attention of 
most disgraceful epithet you can fasten on a man all strr«ng*crs. To complete a table of Mosaic 
U to him a drunkard ; it is also true that work is the employment of a whole year : the 
they are very rarely met with. King has several of them of the most exquisite 

The most remarkable things to be seen at Ma- beauty, 
drid, are the palace, the churches, the manufac- During the eight months 1 passed at Madrid, I 
toiy of Mosaic woik, the cabinet of natural his- witnessed two bull-fights; the first in autumn, 
tory, the prato, and the bull fight. the other in spring ; for there is none in winter. 

The palace is quite new and very handsomcj This /'spectacle is extremely cruel, and not at all 
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ftm using j yet it cxciteii a kind of attention pro- 
duced by a mixture of fear and hope, which, 
when you have once entered a box, d^tain^you 
•almost against your will. From what i haTe 
st'vn I wiji enrlcavour to give an* idea of ;t. 

Figure ter youraclf an extensive circle perfectly 
round, and without any a\yiiir)g over it ; in the 
esntre is the place of combat, inclgsed by a bar- 
rier of about si.x feet in heiglir.^ About three feet 
farther theie is a second banier with ropes, to 
ensure the safety of the spectators. On a level 
with this commences the first row of seats, fol- 
lowed by seve« or eight otli^s^m the form of an 
anipj^itheatre ; above these is a row of boxes. In 
one of these a priest always atteii(f> with the ex- 
treme unction, to administer )|> any of the com- 
biitaifts in case they shoulSi receive a mortal 
wound. 

Four officers of ju.stice enter the lists, and reaA 
aloud a paper which forbids any of the spectators 
from leaving their seats. Tfhen two AlguSsils 
on horseback appear, with whips in their liands, 
a little black mantle jover their shouk"«(s, and on 
their heads they wear either a white A tf'yjroty 
wig, and a hat mounted with feathers. The 
Alguasils oblige the people to take their seats, 
and then give 4^1 ord<*lr for the bull to enter. 
'J'hese men make the most ridiculous appearance 
that can be conceived, they also uflorj grCvit en- 
tertainment to the lower •order of spectators. 
They admit three or four IScadors, according to 
the number of bulls that are to be baited. As 
soon as these enter they are armed with a lance 
about eight or nine feet in length, with a small 
piece of iron at the end. Then the Agiiasils 
open the door of the place vhgre the aniiiidl 
is conhnfHl, and hastily gallop otY; the bull 
rushes into the middle of tliyqMar^ 
ately the connoisseurs form their ojiinion of him 3 
if the boa.i be furious he is dceiiicil excclleut 5 
but if, oil llu^contrarv, he be r.ithcr tatne, he is 
thought good for iioihing. Piciutiis^re not 

permitted to atta- k^ the bull, the animal must 
first appioach them ; then the instant the bull 
falls on their hors*, the Picador stops him by 
plunging his lance iiiio the beast’s threat ; but 
this wound only irritates him, without having 
the power to kill If the Picador misses liis aim 
he is thrown down, trampled upon, and very 
frequrnily dangerously wounded. I witnessed 
several trem- ndou.s tails: in one of tJiese a Pica- 
dor tumbled with his horsey the furious bull 
immediately beg in to tear the poor animal with 
Ills Jiorns, while the people ihiew at liim hais^ 
mantles, and everything they could procure, and 
the other combatants endeavourco to entire him 
towards them ni order to extricate their compa- 
nion, but to no purpose; at last, one more 
courageous than the restj, threw down the bull 


with a blow from his lance, and gave the unfor-^ 
tunale man time to escape. Immediately shis 
man, whom I thought lifeless, arose, sprang upon 
another liorNO, and was as well as before, with the 
excepiioii of a slight w^ound on liis foiehead. 
^Seldom a combat of this kind passes without 
^several drearyiil fills, and generally seven or 
eight horses killed. 

When the bull, weakened by the wounds he 
has received, will no Itmger attack the Picadnis, 
they retire, a^ul the Tchiilos enter the lists. These 
are nine or ten men cm foot, completely habited 
ill the SiiniiMi dre^s, each of rhem is armed with 
two banduTillfs Ja kind of javelins), and running 
across the area, they stick their bandcriUes in the 
neck of the bull, who endeavoufs to rush upon 
them, but is di'^ppoiincd by their leaping over 
the barrier, at the lll^^aIlL wdicn one would sup- 
pO'C they were going to be torn to pieces by the 
enragerl ^nim.il. The>e mm appear to run the 
\realest danger, however, there are few instances 
of their being evwu wounded. It is thought tliat 
the baitiienlLs trirment the bull ntore than any- 
thing; when the Tchuhi leaps the barrier, the 
disappointed animal roars and foams with rage. 
After a while a trumpet is sounded, which is the 
Signal of death. At tKis monioiit the one who 
kills, called aP Matador, advances on fo^t, mag- 
lulicantly dressed, bearing a sword in one hand, 
and a red mantle •in the other. There are hut 
very few pJbd Matadors. I'he same man kills 
in one day twelve bulls; lie approaches the ani- 
i^al, speaks to him as to a dog, and plays with 
him for a few minutes; at last, seizing the ino- 
ment when the huli^sTiriugs on the nifiuh*, the 
Matador plunges his sword l^eiwecii the animarit 
shoulders. The most give but one blow ; 

then the plaudits corr/cnrc, and the exinring 
bull l'> dragged oi^V.Jmiree mulc^ well harnessed. 
In a few minutes the cloor opens, a new victim 
appears, and the same scene recommences. 

Wlien a bull is not a good one, ih it is to ••ay, 
wheri he will not rush upon the hoises, he is 
not considered worthy of lighling with men; iie 
is first baited by dogs, and then a swuid is pluiig>.d 
into his side. 

Dunng the summer there at'* every Monday 
two bull fights, twelve ari; ki'Icd in the morning 
and eighteen in 1 .he evening The Spaniards 
would sell their la»t shirt tn attend them. The 
nobility, who jiiqu** tlieinsdvcs upon th^ir libe- 
#alily, give a great deal of money to sonicof die * 
Matidors. The Du.dicss of Albe, witnessing .1 ^ 
combat, was so chirrmd wi.li the dcxjciiiy of 
one of these uien, that she tore a diamond buckle 
fiom her shoe, and threw it him. 

There are at Madrid three theatres, two in 
which Spanish t)la>s arc performed, and tho other 
an Italian Opjra. An attempt was made to esta« 
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and the sick, accompanied by a surgeon, and Whether from the abundance of her sentiments* 

sifter of the Hospital of Charity. oi from the frankness natural to good people. 

We know that Melvetius was persecuted for she tpld every thing that came into her head; 
his book J)e rFsprit. A person high in office she was cckbralpd for her ingenuousness, 
wrote to his wife to engage her to obtain fiom Although she knew nothing, and did not re- 
the philosopher a disgraceful retraction. Sht. fleet upon any thing .she said, she always ijleased, 
rejected his proposal like a courageous woman, and sometimes instructed; her houre was always 
resolved to leave her country, if‘ necessary, ra- filled with distinguished men ; Laroche, Cabanis, 
ther than persuade him to act agaiiiat his con- and Gallois, clo-cd her eye-» ; Dr. Franklin came 
science . ^ every day to see her; the Abbe Morellct, during 

A lady of fashion said, speakin^ of Madame ten ycai?, passed three days in the week with 
llelveiius and of her hii'>barid : “ ^'rhosc people her; M. Turgot loved her greatjy ; Champfort, 
do not pronounce the words-^niy husband, my one cf the most cLlcbrated modern mai of genius, 
wife, my children, as other people do.” « tool: extii'inc pleasure in her conversation. Fre- 

Afrer her lt,u^b.ind's death, the estate which qiiently in the iimJ-.t of jirofoiind discussions to 
had been the scenV of her benefactions pa.ssing which she app^i...«! to pay no atteniio,;i, she 
into other hands, she removed to Auteuil, a | ut cred cxclamrMoiis and words from the heart, 
litile village near Paris, with an incoHiC ot ' which shewed her own good principles, puz/h-d 
about a thousand pound-i sterling. She thei\ sophistry, and at once established the question 
resolved to retire from the world, and t*o establi<j\‘’ oi^ its true basis. * 

as agreeable a re-idence as her moderate revcniie i She was the happiest of women, for she was 
would allow. She was no longer rich enough to- the woman who loved most ; she felt her liappi- 
jeck for pleasures from home, but she found she ness, was continually boasting of it, and even 
•was more than rich rn'uigh to offer pleasures at a L'wdaysbojfore her dtalU she exclaimed, “ be- 
home ; she renounced a Mvimcrous acquaintance, liolil my friends ” 

and attached hcr.self to her friends. Her last words were qddressj.cl to Cabanis, who 

Shc^ bellowed her bounty vej^ liberally on was kissing and pressing her already cold hands, 
aicimals; to render a sensible being more happy cilling U?r his good mother. She answered, “ I 
was in her a want; her house was liccomc am always -o ■” ^ 

for the last icn years an assemblage oi petty She died in her eightieth year, at Auteuil, on 
republics of aniniak, of which she lAas the the 12th of August, U’OO. 

Providence. On seeing her converse with her She was buried in her garden.— “ You do not 
dogs, her cals, and her birds,, one would hJivc know,” said she one chiy when she was walking 
thought she had somoi^^rlicular kiud of intel- in it with Bonaparte, “ bow much happiness 
Iccliial intercour.-.e with them, as was really the may be found on three acrcJ of land.” 
case between her*Jar.clness and their gratitude. Those wlio inherit ihis^gaidcn may say, on 
When she talked aui^iit their cagernc»s their collecting her who dtdighicd in it, the friends 
caresses, and their cxpYv^jon.s of love for her, who mere W'fri-^Ufnily converged with her, and 
®ne might have fancied La runtaine was speak- the great men who visited her,— You do not 
ing, perhaps with an additional charm ; for be ki:\ow with how many sweet and melancholy 
painted the character of animals, sliet painted memorials three acics may be peopled.'* 
whatever was good in their souls. 


ON EPISTOLARY STYLE, AND ON MADAME DE SEVXGNB. 

• [Concluded from Pagt 123 ] 

t 

We shall give a specirpen of her epistolary to fenninate ! Oh ! a little longer time ! I want 
talents, which may be understood by the English to humble the Duke of Savoy, to crush the 
reajf r, by quoting some passages scleclcd at ran- Prince df Orange ; another moment!— -No, you 
doni fiom her Letters. shall not have a single moment more, nut one.** 

After having given an account of the sudden ^*The liberty which Death takes to interrupt 
death ot M. de Louvois, she suys He is then Fortune, ought to console one for not being of 
no more; that powerful and haughty minister the number of the happy; death appears then 
who^e occupied so much space, and was the less bittei." 

centre of so many things ! How many interests Long Ricknc.>s wears out grief, and long con- 
to t)isintricate, intrigues to foilo4r, negotiations tinipl hopes wear out joy.** 
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Leave the human mmd to itself, it will soon 
find its little coinfuris*, it has a fancy to become 
9 contented.'* 

The shadow is not taken fqr the body at the 
long nin^ we must be in order to appeStr, The 
world docs not remain long unjust in its deci- 
sions.” , 

“ Death appears so terrible to mfi, that I hate 
life more for leading us to dotih, than for the 
thorns with which itself is filled ” 

I find the conditions of life grievous enough ; 
it appears as if we were dragged against our will 
to the fatal prunt of old ag^:*we perceive it 5 
therc*we are, and we would wish yot to advance 
a stop farther in this road to infirmities, pains, 
loss ()f memory, atid disfig»ittions which are 
ready to assail us. But we liear a voi:e which 
calls to us,— ye must march on, or if ye will not 
ye must dia; which is another extremity that is* 
rcjjugnant to our nature.” , ^ 

“ 1 was observing a clock, and pleasing myself 
in thinking ; thus we are when we wish the 
hand to advance ; in*the mean time i*^|^olves 
without our seeing the motion, and every lifing 
attains to its end.” 

To express the dimliii^iing cr«lit and power of 
a minister, .shc^aid : — “ His st.ir turn.s pale;” 
which is a happy and brilliant figuroi without 
affectation. ^ 

Her style is seldom simple^ but ivlw.iys natural ; 
which appears from a pleasing negligence, and a 
sinking rapidity. In one of her letters she says : 
“ I could write till to-morrow ; my thoughts, 
jny pen, my ink, all fiy.” 

I have been received with open arms by 
Madame deC<—, and with so ntuch gladness, 
tenderness, and gratitude, that it appeared in ny: 
tha> I was not come soon cnuiijjlS, itor^ar enough 
•fF.” 

It may be looked upon as invidious ip rem»rk 
any defects in* such an amiable woman, but the 


Itruih must be told. • Madame de Sevign^, nOr- • 
withstanding her wit and good sense, was liatSle 
to all the follies of her rank, and of the age in 
which she lived. She was enra|jtured and 
proud of her high birth even to puerility, and full 
•f admiration at the genealogy of the house fioxA 
which she descended; and she fancied all Europw 
would feel inftrested in the history of her family 
which was then compiling. She was, as almost 
dll the French were, intoxicated with gran- 
deur of LcMd.«^l V. The King spoke to her oim 
evening at S^. Cyr, after the represensation of 
Racine's play of I^st/ier, by the young ladies who 
Wire educated there ; her vanity on this occasion 
was shewn with a childish delight.. The passage 
in her letter is curious The King addressed 
himself to me, and said, ‘ Madam, 1 am sure you 
%aust*havc been satisfied.' I, without being 
alarmed, replied i ‘ Sire, L am charmed; what i 
a‘*c1 canno* be expressed by W'orils ’ The Kin^ 
th>n said to me, ^ Racine has much wit.’ i 
linswercH, ‘ Sire, Jje has certainly a, great deal, 
but truly those young ladies have likewise great 
talents; they enter into the subject as if they 
had never done any thing else ’ ‘ Ah ! as to 

the* matter,’ rejoined h», ‘ it is very true;’ then 
hU Majesty retired, and left me the ol^^ect of 
envy. The PrincePand Princc'iS then spoktBa 
few words to me, iand Madame de Maintenon 
another vron^ i answered them all, for L was in 
luck.” 

Here the woman of sense and talent, is eclipsed 
fof a moment by the gossip. One evening 
Lewis XIV. danced a#’ bluet with Madame de 
Sevigne. After it was concluded she said to her 
cousin, Count de Bussy V^It must be owned 
we have a great King.” ‘^Oh ! without doubt, 
cousin,” replied the Cjrunr, “ what he has just 
been doing is reallf hcroical !” It must be owned, 
that of all human follies, there are none more 
foolish than tho.se of vanity. 


THE CAP;i^AlN OF BANDITTI. 

A XRUE STORf . 


Count L— — , a man of courage, «;enlus,*and 
fortune, was emee travelling through a tract of the 
Spessari Forest in Germany, rfe had ju»l reached 
the thickest and least frequented part of this 
lonely district. A single domestic was his only 
attendant ; the season was cold, the day short 
and gloomy. Neither the Count nor his servant 
had ever been in this country before. It was 
therefore no wonder that, when it began to grow 
dark, they lost their road, and involved them- 


I selves more and morg in the forest, notwlthetand- 
ir^ all their endeavours to find their way out. 

I At length they beheld a distant, gliniineftng 
light. The Count consideied this as a sign ui a 
human habitation ; his ser\:ibit concluded it to be 
a gho.st. The one expected^ to find a cottage 
where he might obtiin shelter, the other was 
apprehensive la'll they should the next moment 
be plunged into a bog. The one was pleased, 
the other was fervifted. The servant propo^d U/ 
A A 2 
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j)ab«* the nil’! I uml-jr the riLxt tiee ; iIm Coiiiu Ou* y.inl ; the pic !•» locked. To see whether 
JiiMghetl at him and made fnwnrds tlic li;.;ht. '‘J'hc jj that wa» open \v.i-> rn\ first thought.” 

cour. gcou', nftlic luo \va^, as u^ual, m the “ >! .iml lo leave nu; in the lur< h,Vour. 

iirht; for on tlieir arrival they found it lo be a second. ^Wcl!, ?f jojihing else can be done, [ 
jiublic I 10 L 1 ..C. No sooner had tin y knoeki-il, must take my j)i-"( aulions hke a prudent*nian, and 
than the door was opened; they ere promised^ defend myself like a brave one. Adopt what 
ev'ry possible accoiiiuiodaiifni fui tf,io inght, and mens uros yon pl<*ase, wlnlc J, for nijT pin'll I'hall 
the Count was shewn into an apaitinenl uiuie consider what tp be done.” 
d''ccni than ^ ould have hcen expc^ ted in .such .1 The servant was now obliged, though much 
s’l'inlion. ^ against Ins will, to return to the stable. 7 he 

The '^cUi ^faction of our traveller was not of long Count jdaced his chair in ihc comer exactly o})* 

ehiiaiion. lie was walking to and lid in hisioom, posite the door, n, t.V_jle before hiiv prevented Mic 

wailing for hi > repast, v, hen hi5 servant entered, too near a]>proach of any pci.'On in i*n)iit,aiid the 

In lij,i iksi in hi : erect hair, in the tieinbliiig of ‘ wall covered hfni in theicar. Heforc him, on the 

^lis Ii-nl;-, in ‘hoir, in his wlio’e anpearance, he table, lie laid two^loadcd pistols and beside him a 
WM;a living |'.ci-. 0 ]jiticr.lion ot terror. itrawii cuthiss. f 

'i’lie tollowing dialogue succeeded IIis supper was somi afu rward^ brought, but 

“ Can any one ovorluar u^, Sir?” #* he Count had •iciucely any appetite. Some sur- 

“ How can 1 tell ? But what is the matter pn/.e was f*.\pre<:"e'l it the in inner in''wlMcli the 
With vou '” li taKe wa.pl.ji ' d .<n.l liio appeal nice of the wea- 

Ah! Sir, we are children of death — veiifyjj pons, but the Count coldly replied, that was his 
and truly chifdien of death.'’ <• • w.iy in liana's of public ciiteriauunent. lie was 

“ l.ikc all the rest of mankind 1 should ima- inforjj’^ that hi> bed in the adjoining roiJin was 

readv, but he answcrCvl that he w.is ii»t going to 
“ O ! no, no 1— Now, ^his very night we have ; bed just yet. At length he was lift by himself, 
got into a den of murderers.” | It was not long, however, b^’^bre the door of 

*^.Arc you romancing '’’—^askerd the Count,' his apartment suddenly opened, and '.ix or seven 
at the same time seizing with commendable pre- ' men entered. They were all dressed like game- 
caution, a p^^tol which he had carelcs.dy laid upon keepers with guns hanging at their back^, and 
the table. ‘‘ VV hat have you got intG your head > laige pouches by Ih c ir sides;— fellows tall, robu-.t, 
Some fancy I suppose like that which look you and of savage aspect. 7’he Count grasped hi*? 
on the way hither !” , ' pi^tols; but they saluted him with much civility, 

and seated then selves at a table in the other coruei 
of the room, where they began to drink and sing. 
He wdio entered first, and ulu>, from his dres, and 
behaviour seemed to be their Hiiel, in>teadofJoin- 
ilfg4? ‘.^m[^^nionp, kept walking to ami Iro, 
„ . sometime'* approjchiiig very near to the Count 

hoiscs. i looked about in every corner fur more, ' and looking siedia>tly 111 his face, 
and ibuiid unother stable .h a truss lyiiii; in it. : Thi; Situation of oiir tia\ tiler was certainly not 

I was going lo lake it awaj, when I perceived be- ■, the m /Jt ag.ceable. He cxjjcrted an attack every 
Iiind it a door Ih.at wa^ not fastened. Where -j moment and was ai a loss to conceive wh\ it was 
niiist this go to ’ and why is it concealed in ihi- so long defei red Still his ijre^eiicc of mind did 
lu inner? thought 1 I jieepcd in hi -t, and at • not forsake liim At leng a the man whom he 
lengtli crept into ihc place; hut, good God 1 liow ; took fi^> the leader, coming eloper am' closer to 
rjy blood v^’as chilled at the ‘'ight t | his table and once appcaruig as though lie would 
Of what I j,t(vop*over it, the Count plainly told him, he must 

Of weipoiis of all sorts, cutlassCs, piitols and | rcfiuo.st Inin not to come loo near. 
j;uus great heaps of clothe-i, and blood ujjoii al | And why so? ’ 

nio'it .*.11 of them.” j “ Bera U'-e every thing does not seem to be 

TJhcCouni was somewhat startled. Blood 1” j‘ quire light 111 ih's j.Iaec. Any 'one tlierefoie, 
he repe.ued within hiinscli, taking a esntempta- 1 ; who approaches too near me shall most certainly 
live tun or two in ihe rwom, .md again asked ;| receive the conienNof my piNtol ” 
his servmt, whctherlic wms su-c his eyeshad not j| “ Would that he of much iiae heie? Arc not 
deceived him Ht then orderc'! him to lead the |! rny peojde providi'd widi fire-arnia? And wh&t 
horses as quickly and as so/tls' as pos'iible out uf could one do agjin*.i so many ?” 
the stable. ' j Sell his life dearly, at 

Ah 1 Sir,” replied the man,^ ‘‘ out of the [ Do youtakcTua then to be murderers or roi> 
Uble they way be got easily enough, but nut out I ber^ ?” 


“ Would to heaven it were : But I only tell • 
what m/owu c^yes have ^on.” i 

‘ Your eyes ! l)cll me then immediately what 
you have seen wilhdul any of your interruptions 


have seen wiihdmany 
olidi srories.” v. 


had given me too little hay for our 
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*‘'rhAt is not llui qiii^tioii now. Every onc|! 
a ri^^ht to think wImI he plea'^cs. Sujh*e it j 
that?! declare lhi> pi-iol sluU dispatch ^hc lir^t | 
tliii liu^ aluadaguinsil i.ie ” j 

T ’.e sfranjjcr smiled, continued to'w^ilk about, j 
and soon btooped aeain o\er the table. f 

Up-m ^ny soul, Sir, I shall keep my word j' 
*:^cla!med thu Count, aj’plying Ins finger to the ] 
coekufliispis.nl. * \ 

“ And is It pos.siblo, Count,” said the other j 
ahrujitly laughing, and in a di.Tt'rent tone,— “ is j 
it po'.silde th^r you du no^ know me ? At any I 
rale 1 am glad to find that your heart is in the | 
right place.” • i 

Tl;e astonishment of the travcdler at this address 
ifi n^i to he desciibed. ll^looked more aiten- 
llvclv at the face of the adveiuurer, and recog- 
ni^cd in him one of liis mo t intimate colle”c 
fi lends, i-Wiohad afterwards !;et n a Captain in th*^ 
army, during the Havanan* succcS'^ion wa» 5 — ^a 
ni.ui of tri^'d courage atid umspoitcd reputation, 
who, at the conrliisH>n of tha war^ suddenly dH** 
apj)(’ared, so that nol^ody knew what l^^bcconic 
of him. , » 

“ F'or God’s sake!” exclaimed the Count, 
how happens it that^ find yoft in this condition ’ 
How could you- - The presence of the 
others, who had by this time surronndtd the table, 
caused the Count to auppiv^-^the remainder of his 
(jiicstion, the intent of wh^cb leader was not 
at a loss to divine. Ife mvited Jlie Count to ac- 
company him loan apartment which the Imd- 
lord kcjit fur his ‘^olc use m tln^rnosi private cor- 
ner of tlichou.se. Gur traveller, who perceived 
fhai he was already complet ly in hi,’ power and 
had been inspired^with addilionSl confidence by 
the scene wliicli liadjuit ocrurrcd^|^s^ thr^^^gh 
the midit of iho robbers, but ffiii armed with both 
hi, pistol*;, and lollowcd h-s fiicnd. 

Tuey wen! hr-t up siair^, limn ^lown* At 
length they reached the above mcn’ioi^Ml room, 
and the C. plain in the iiuVi fii -ndlv m i’mkt 
shook hand? wit lithe Count “ Now,” cned he, 

“ now give vent Im your ‘’Urpri/z-^i* (iiidiin me in 
this clja^acter. You are suie lyf not b.*ing over' 
heard, and s-iU hj*.s of rer eiving .my injur) . It is 
but two evident what kind of people -you ar- 
amoiiff, and who i? their leader. Hul rciv upon it, 

1 am .snIJ what I always was. And that tiiev, 
who cerraiuly violate the laws of .society and 
honour witTi legird *0 mans ythcr*?, have behived, , 
and still conduct themse!ve« belter towards me, 
than wliat is railed the honouraljh; class of men, 
is equally c rrlam ” 

“ 1 burn with impatience to hear your history 
and fo learn the occasion of your present course 
of life.” 

“ O! the one is short, aifd ihc other, though 
not perfectly voluntary, is, however iiaturiil 


enough. You kr.ow*what situation T was in <lur« 
ing the last war; and you know :ilso 1 l.ope,\liat 
1 acquitted myself well in it. One thing only 
I Could not do, and that was, to unite the courtier 
with the ^ol(hc^. On th s account my Colonel 
was never fond of m«', tliough he employed me 
onevery or i-Jsioii that rcquirtd courage and intel- 
ligence. Peace came, and our corps was disband- 
ed. The trealnicMt of tlio privates, who were 
compelled to become Colonists, in a country to 
w'hich they were utter s»rargcrs, was severe^ 
tlio tig li 111 vV ■ The mcasiuts atlojitcd with 
respect to the ^»flT..'crs aiuie.'^rcd niiTc erjuiMble, 
U)ut w«re the very reverse. We were j roniUcJ 
employment. This promise w»s kept with few, 
and witli tho‘'e few, God knows in wliaf manner. 
Mv fate WAS particuhirly h inl. My colonel, who 
ha'i no lariher ic'daioii i:.r me, now began to 
shew in good earnest that he was my enemy.- 
1 never* I'Osscssed any lortinic, still less had I 
'Acquired one by pluiiilcr. 'Po ilitter and to cringe 
for promotion l^was unable. 1 \yited for soon 
tulle, till I could wait no longer; for 1 had not 
more than a couple of fri''ijd» whose puise sup- 
ported me. They were by no means rich, and 
appeared in the scqiiel to sinTer inconvenienre 
from the adv,finces they made me. I penceivod it, 
and could no lon?^er endure to be hurdeii'^o.^c to 
them. I now applied to evei y one that was stvlc I 
war minis^r-general, cimnselloi ol war, or by any 
title of a similar description. At the two F.rsfc 
visits they gave me hopes, — the ilmd time I was 
^ ’iiled. Ah,, Count’ to what scoilndrels i.i 

chamberlains have I r)ften in vam g.ven a gocnl 
word, on what vile shoe-blacI:s have t spent my 
last bhilhng! Hotli, al isf m \ain ! 1 had no 
pnr.pectol Lunploymenf and my p^'y— . But 1 
am silent on that subiect. 

“ Under thes*^ circumstances my resolu'ion sHra* 
the re^olmion ot dcspan*. as jou know, 

hid»lieady tab n a past m the duLu'.bincrs ui 
the I'.nglisli Colonies My irileniiMi was to go 
i to Strashurg and tln'ie to si’ck curl vment. — 

I Should I prove un'utc.'S’ful m lill^ .v ’; !traiii.n, 

! thought i, we will .see w’n'th'. ; the new world i* 
j m^r«l.wourably mcltni d l iw ji; • »)uin the n*d. 

; It ha-, sndi^zient ol^ w >i J and ei d » tis hot loo 
1 man\ ; in the tgie 1 will alt ’U.pt t,' r t .ev' my 
j foiluiie, and ‘should this la^t aii- .i'»r fail, in the 
other will I tcripinaio iny nii'Ciy. .1* sold all 
that 1 had, paid wliat deb s I coni 1, kept mv p]:i« 
a piofound secret and dipittcrl. 'I lio lightness 
of iny purse obliged me to ir.ivel on foot I • erne 
to this S,i. ai I’o.-cit, where I !:» t uiy vvay, as 
you probah!) have done. Five sturdy fellows 
sudtlenly ru.shcd fiom behin I a thaket; two of 
them clapped their pi.slols to iny bicast, and in x 
iru-nac-ug n>nc, deuundod niy money. 1 fdt 
ctihiily forli j but in the twinkling o^aii eyc^ 



i^truck the pistf)! from the ha^d of one of the rob- 
bers^ snatchcrl the second from his companion^ 
and fired. The foremost of my antagonists fell. 

1 drew my cutliss and defended myself against 
the others. There were still four left ; but pro- 
bably 1 should have found employment for them 
all for a short time, had not a loud r.diistlc from - 
one of the robbers brought tliree others to the i 
spot ; farther resistance wcnild in this case have 
been madijess, accordingly when they called to 
me a second time to snrren.ler, 1 ( om>dicd ; they 
promised to spare iny life. 1 emptied my pockets, 
which contained but a mere trifle 

ila!’ exclaimed one of my plunderers, ‘ it, 
was worth our while truly to give oiirseives all 
this trouble and to have our leader badly wound- j 
cd into the bargain ! lJjx)h my soul you deserve 
to have your skull split for your pains ^le 
jnado a motion with hi3Cutla‘'S as though he was 
about to do what he mentioned, and 1 stood my 
ground. On your word, said 1, have I surren^ 
dered my arms ; give me them again and let me 
take my change. What you think l.ttie is uo- 
thirig less than all I possess in this world, and yet 
at one time I commanded a hundred such fellows 
as you.— My resolute lone and the equivocal 
nature of niy oddicss, produced an effect upon 
thenj^ '/hey conversed together id a g.bkcnsh 
which 1 did not understand, and looked at nhe 
wounded man who appeared to be m the agonies 
of death. * It is an uticxamplod favour,’ said one 
of them * for us to spare your life. Hut tell us 
who you 1 saw no reason for concealment^ 

and acquainted them with the circumstances 
which I liafe just related to you. Their gibberish 
again began, and conirnucd for some minutes.^ 

“You see yoursel.^, at* length,’ said the most 
violent of them, * what you Jiave done and what 
you have to fear. Nothing but Kspect for your 
courage induced us to offer you quarter, and now 
you must shew yourself worilij of It. According 
to your own account you have not much to Jose; 
you have now an opportunity by whicli much 
may be gained. We are fond of brave men ; will 
you be our companion, or-- — ’ Thc'y brandish- 
ed their cutlicsscs with a menacing air. No, re- 
plied I resolutely.” ^ 

“ Nor yet our Captain ? Uuj^ number when 
we are all assembkd amounts nearly to forty ; 
Our pt»st^ arc lurra'ive, and our magazines are 
^11 ; you have headed freebooters in war; we 
are thg same, only braver, in a certainty, than 
they, and ara likewise at war with all the world, 
it is true, kut whai signifies ihat ? You are little, 
•r not at all, beholden lo the world ; rcsolve then 
quickly, or— ” * 

“ 1 was on the point of replying in Oic nega- 
tive, us 1 had done before, but 1 cannot deny that 
the sight of the drawn cuihus made afleeper im* 


pressinn the nearer they approached. Contempt 
Wlife is powerfully felt only in the first moments 
of enthusiasm, and hatred, excited by the ingra- 
titude of mankind, if it has once found a place 
in the heart, may easily be strengthened by the 
eloquence of a robber. In short, after insisting 
on some conditions with which they complied, I 
yielded to neccssitv, and became their Captain, 
which 1 still am, a. you see. Now tell me, dear 
Count, with the same candour as I have related 
my history, what you think of all tins, and what 
you would have done, had you been in my 
place.” * '■ 

“ What 1 would have done in your placa !” 
replied the Count, “ probably the very same as 
you did. How (let^dv your fnte has affected me 
my countenance must have informed you at dif- 
-■'e‘eiit parts of your narrative. You remain my 
f**cnd, 1 find, wherever you may be ; and as for- 
tum* decreed that I should once fall uito the 
hands of robbeis, 1 liave reason to rejoice, on my 
.Qwn account, that you are their Captain liut 
loll me, I injure yon, what Is your plan for th«j 

future ' 

“ What you may easily guess ” 

Not surely to continue in your present 
course ?” 

“No; but at least till 1 can not only escape 
unmolested from my comrades, but likewise with 
a toleribly full purse.” 

“ But do you con‘«ider what fate awaits you 
in ease you arc discovered, attacked, and over- 
powered r” 

“ A severe one® to be sure; but after all, pei-- 
haps, not death. Compulsion excuses much, 
and another cirwjmsiancc excuses me, at least to 
my own conscience.” 

•^AmrTuitt u- -t’” 

“ So extraordinary is the lot of man, that even 
amon^ robbers ho miy do much good if he 
pleases ; those wreiclies who are u-tcd lo consider 
nothing ^s sacred, -eligiously keep their word 
with each other. To me they swore implicit 
obedience, and that piinee who had only ten 
thousand subjects so faithful, would be nearly 
omnipoteih on earth. When 1 came to them 1 
found almost all their hands polluted with liu- 
I man 'blood. It was not in my power to wash 
out these horrid stains ; but my efforts to pre- 
j vent aVepetilion of such atrocities have hitherto 
been crowned with success, and shdl still be 
j * exerted for- the .same purpose. I have already- 
saved at least twenty human lives; my example 
! has restrained them from the cominis<.ion of many 
I barbarities, and this house, which every week 
used to be the grave of some unfortunate person, 
has been for these six moriihs only a rendez- 
I voiis for dividing onr plunder and our peaceful 
I a-sylum." 
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The Count applauded* his humanity, and iii- 
trcaied his former friend to abandon so dangcroua 
•a caJccr as soon as possible. He even blfered 
him his purse, nor would he take it barjc till the 
other appearing offended, he perceived him to be 
in earnest in the refusal of it. 

It was very late before they partevi. Notwith- 
standing the softness of his bed^the Count's mind 
was too busily employed to allow him to sleepy 
at the first dawn of day he prepare*! to depart. 
The Captain would not permit him to gs) till 
towards evenir^, and bcfor«»h(k set off conducted 
hiin^nce more among his people. 

We have treated you, CountJ” said he, “ as 
an intimate friend, now give^us your woid of 
honcAir, that you will never speak of tins adven- 
ture, that you will never give a hint concerning 
our band, nor a description of the interior or ex4 
terjor of this house, nor mention any circum- 
stance that might excite suspicion, or occasion 


a search for us, till I myself give you periiiis* 
sion.” 

The Count readily gave his word of honour ; a 
tremendous oath bound his servant to secrecy, 
,and his master pledged himself for his observance 

it. A vol intary present rewarded the courtesy 
of the infcri*]| robbers ; two of them, after sunset, 
conducted the stranger to the high road, put him 
into the way to the nearest town, aii^ abruptly 
withdrew. ^ 

The Count kept his word. In six or seven 
months his friend informed him by letter, that 
Ips band was ci^>pursed, that he had himself 
escaped with three of his mo5| trusty people, 
and that he was then a Captain in the Spanish 
service. 'I'his happeneef shortly before the attack 
I of Cabral tar by the celebrated floating batteries, 
and It is not improbable that our adventurer met 
his fate vm that occasion, as hU first letter was 
aJsD his last. 


BLIOMBERIS. 


\Conclmhdfroin Page 130-] 


This knight was the renowned Caiivain, one 
of the heroes of King Artftur’s round table.— 
The youthful Clodion had that mcrning un- 
horse 1 him ^ and Gauvain, irritated by Ins defeat, 
touglit with a rage that would Tiave been f.tlal 
to any otl»er tiiaii Bhomberis, who nude a 
sliowerof blows lall on his adversavy, and parried 
Gaiivain's with ihe*utmost skill. The combat 
had In^ted an hour ^ the kniglgts' 'Wapoh's were 
already dyed with their blood ; their slrengih be- 
gan to full them, when, with mutual cons(|nt, 
they sioppcd»ior a few moments to taCe breath. 
Both seated on the turf which they had bathed 
with their blood, these brave waruprs, without 
fear or suspicion, ^calmly coiiversed together, 
awaiting till their strength should allow ^ihem to 
renew llie fight. Bliomberis availed hfmself of 
this moment to relate to Gauvain the evreum- 
staiice which had caused his error. Tlie latler, 
whose wounds had rendered him more atten- 
tive, lifliened to Blioinberii, and when he ha*! 
ceased, ex pissed much sorrow for the unfortu- 
nate mistake, and entreated his pardon. The 
two enemies embraced, and that was the more 
wisely done, as the prize for which they fought 
no longer existed. Gauvain’s horse had just 
breathed h is last sigh. Bliomberis continued his 
journey on foot as well as his brave antagonist ; 
Sind, without leaving Blanchefleur and her 
knight, they arrived at Cramalore. 


Our hero ^as presented to the great Arthur by 
his friend Pcrcival. Having witnessed Bliom- 
beris'5 actions, he made him known to the knights 
o^lhc round tably, a young hero worthy of 
one day becoining their brother.— LaunceJot, 
Tristan, King Carados, aiul all the knigiiu ol the 
English court received him •with friendship.— 
The monarch overpowered him with kindnesstt», 
and vainly wi>hed to detain him seme time. Bli- 
omberis's first care was to enquiie ior In.'s father ; 
gauvain was the only one who could give him 
any news respecting falamede: he had met him 
on his way to Oicaiua ; Bliomberis would have 
departed immediately, but he was forced to wait 
for his dear Kbone ; and he already repented hav- 
ing confided him to the care of the ini]»7udent 
Clodioq. 

H*e had some cause to repent : the eight days 
expired, and Cladi*in did not appear. Jiliomberis, 
in despair, would have gone on loot to Brunor's 
castle*, but the wish of seeing !in fa' hervea lied 
lym to Orcania. IVrcival made tiui hero’s griefs 
known to the great Arthur, and this monarcA, to 
satisfy tht impatience of an affectionate son, gave 
him one of his fleetest coursers. Bliomberis, af- 
ter having thanked the king, immediately de- 
parted for Orcania, followed by Blaiichefleur, and 
her beloved Peroival. 

After travelling for two days, they lost their 
^ way among tfte moun tains, and went on /or a 
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*ro!isiderable tin\G w>thout*!incc’iug any one to fio crushed by the charming Ebcne, that he had 
direct them to the right road. When, suddenly, scarcely breath remaining. Htiomberis caused 
a woman, dishevelled, caiwc and threw herself him fo be carried into his castle, unchaincc^the , 
on her kneet. before them “ Valiant knights,” lovers,* made riiiice Clodion’s armour be restored- 
cried she, for pity’s sake, rome and save the to him, tnd j^avohim the horse he had^ received 
most miserable and most alfeenou-ac of \woi-nen !• 1 from King Arliinr. Clodion embraced hislibc- 
my mistress will perish in the flarrfes unless yod* rators a hundied limes, swore nevfr to forget 

n \ 1.1* i: i .1 . ..^.1 fr. rmif •! 


fly to her deliverance. Our two heroes immedi- 
ately consented to follow llic lady, and they soon 
arrived before a castle, the drawbridge of which 
was raised. A thick ^moke, actfmipamed by 


their kindness and, wishing to r^uit a country 
where he had mit wi'h so many iiusl'oi tunes, 
with Cel.na immediatHy embarked, and after a 
pleasant and speedy voyage, arrived safely at 


flames, was visijdc above the ra 1*1 pans ; and jj Tou»-nay. 


Bliombcris and IVicival feared tiiey were too late. 
They blew a loudblist ; the budge was. lowered, 
and the fnendf saw two knights approach, the 
cne rlothed ill sable arnjoiir, the otlier in gilt. 


Bliomberis rjsdmfjd his journev^, and at length 
arrived in Orc^irua ; bin Palamed,' was no Iwisf-r 
there; and his son sought him for a long lime 
throughout EngliiW, but tate seemed to ha\e 


“ Strangers,” said the black kinght, “ d<r not JJ determined that they should not meet. 


come to inti rfere in this act of jusLce, andtliowl 
me to punish the guilty.” — “ They may be so,”J 


During his travels our hero performed many 
^eeds worthy of being rerorded in tl^ book of 


rejpined the Cambrian, ‘‘ in that case, my sword fai§c; he dclivcred^nuinerous captive lovers, un- 
will wrongly as:>ist my courage ; but they may Be honied knighb, and defended the fair damsels 
innocent, iiml then it will pi^i^li the cruel.” — that needed hj> protection. Pciciv.!!, enchanted 
Scarcely were these words utteretl, v-hena com- with hy^latinrlcss friend, Hnve.l him with the 
bat commenced bet ween Per< ival ami the black wawncst fraternal aiVcction ; Hl.mclicnonr uoiild 

kuight, and Bliombcris rushed on his compa- have given all she possessed, witli the cxet ptioii 

ilion. • ‘ •of her lover, 4) have witnessed the union of 

The^ had just reached each ntli^v's body with BUomb. ns with Felicia ; and she knew liie 

tlftir !aiice», when the horse df Bkoinberis’N anta- coiulitionj; on which the Princes', was to be mar- 


gonist bounded on one side,* and prevent*ed his ried, shc*^had kept an e.\rict journal of all oiir 
rider from touching our hero. In ^ain the eii- | hero’s afetious, to enable lur to relate them wiik 
raged knight ma le him feel tin* spur; he still ' correctners to Plur fmond. Shu had alrcad> on 
re.i^ted, and at last laised In'ii -elfon his hmd | hei list f uty-tv.o castles tikeii, eleven knisl'.is 
legs, threw the kniirht to a eon*.idcud)!e dist.Mice, | vanquished, and sixtj-ihieo dam-els lescued tiom 
and ran^pram ing toward'. llliomlKTi.. Thu lal- j tlie li.tiids of rhcir persecutors 
ter looked at the fine aniiiia!, who was cantor- | Vci the gioumis name Llio’iibeiis liad acquired 
ingand snorting around him, and uttered a scream j did not comi^msate for his disappoiniiriuni in not 
of joy upon recognTsing F^bene; he quickly , fcavi ng me t his father; and* he w'as on his return 
leaped on the ground, ran to the fine courser, * to Kuig 'A'rdTui ’i’ com t, whvii crossing a fiij-Rst, 
warmly caressed him, and ihB airecimnate ani- hcarnved boiore the steps of \f:;rlm\s terrace, 
mal appened to share his Joy. The kuight ki j the spnj where Blanchoflcur had been pursued 
gold* 11 armour, took the adv.oitage of rt.i; mo- ! by Br^luis. Near these stcj)s out tiavellei.s per- 
im*nt; he arose, and advancril Mvord m hand to ' cuived a tall kn^giit, clothed in bldc!: armour, 
fir.'ke Bliomberis on th ; h.ick. I'dieiie saw him,' ' ()ing by ilui ^ide of .MerhiV. foi.ntaiu, and who 
and, wh. ntho irjit'U' came wnlnii his reach, he ' s’ppearod in a pn-found slce^i. U ixi had imluccd 
kicked liiin in tnc chesr with all liia .strength, i him to, tak? o;!' hn helmet, and his countenance 
thr.'W him down, trod upon him, -md, tio^with- sec-med to bespeak lliai grief had wrinkled it 
ftcuding Bhwnibi riids coiiimued walking raihor th.iii age; his lance and his shield were by 
ovcrhiin. • his tide; on the h'ttcr there wjs painte»l. a crown 

Ouiing this time Percival liad got rid of his ofcynre^s, wiih ihcse word,,--/tc^////u?r?ifl<;///?^^^ 
eni'i.t)’. iiliomberis, a conqueror without hav- Pcrcivel did not recollect ever having seen tins 
in^ fought, mouiite>l Ebene, and ran, accogi- knight before ; and wi'«hii:g to became acquaint^'' ^ 
paniftdby his friend, to deliver the iiiifortunate with him, made .1 noise to awake lii:n. The 
rictin;. Whuxvas their surprize in recognizing unknown knight had scarcely opened his eves 


Clodion aovl a beauiifu] lady chained, and ju:.t 
upon the point orjallmg into the flamed ! The 
lady w«s Celina, and the.se impn-'^ent lovers had 
been surprized by LJrunor and Danain, who had 
condemned them to (his inhuman death. But 
^Danaiii had been killed oy P ercbfcl, and Brunur 


when, resuming his liclmet, and gra>pin« his 
Ianci‘ and shield, he sprung on a proud cour^lCr 
that atood by hii. side, and without saying a word 
to Pcrcival, g.illopped towrards him in a me- 
nacing attitude.* The haughty Cambrian rari*to 
meet hull 3 but notwitlisiandirg the strength of 
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blows, they had nut the effect of making the un-V 
known move one step, Vhile the hitherto mag- 
nanimous Percival was thrown from his saddle for 
•the first time in his life. Bliomberis wiAied to 
avenge his brother in arms, and judgipgof the 
strength 'of his antagonist by what he had just 
witnessed, he fixed himself steadily in the saddle, 
and grasping his lance, rushed on the unknown. 
Vain precautions ! The tall kgiight received our | 
hero's lancc on his shield ; and unhorsing the va- 
liant Bliomberis, threw him on the turf beside 
his companion in arms. After this double vic- 
tory, the unknown pursueeb the two horses that 
hadiled, led them blck to their masters, and 
bowing gracefully to Blanchcfieur* without utter- 
ing a word, rode off, and m^jiiBsoon out of sight. 
Our heroes, still lying on the ground, looked at 
each other, and knew not what to think. Never 1 
before during his life had this proud Cambriaif 
been overthrown; it was also the first ^me 
Bliomberis had endured such a mortification, and 
they thought it must have been some infernal, 
spirit who had assumed the form df L^nightto 
conquer them : consoled by thiii idea, Sbr yrar- 
riors continued their rbute towards Cramalot, 
where Percival wished to have Ijis friend received 
a knight of th(w^nuiid Able. 

The relation he gave Arthur of Blionjberis's ac> 
lions, induced this monarch to comply with his 
request. The only advenfure Percival passed 
over in silence, was the ond which happened be- 
side MerliiPs fountain, and all the knights of the 
English court joyfully gave their votes to the new 
brother that was so favourably introduced to them. 
The lovely Genievre, and the gentle Ysbult, were 
too much attached to Blanchefleur to withhold 
for a moment their* suffrage from her defender. 
Bliomberis was then unaniinomly AtRliili^d to the 
round table, the knights of which were so cele- 
brated for their valour and gallantry. These^o- 
nours, howe'wer, did not banish Felicia from his 
mind ; her image continuallydiaunted hfm, and 
he reflected with trsuisport that the^two years of 
trial would in a month be expired. 

A few days previous to his departure for 
France, *as King Arthur was seated at table, with 
his ladies and knights, a- warrior entered,, whose 
dignibed appearance inspired respect. His ^isor 
was raised, and his shield without device, an- 
nounced that he wished to remain unknowif; he 
, haughtily approached the king, and bbwing grace- 
fully, said, Mighty king, fhe fame of thy re- 
nown has induced me to cross the sea. The de- 
sire of beholding thee and the lovely Genievre, 
has brought me from a far distant country, and I 
do not regret my journey ; yet one wish still re- 
mains ungratified ; which is, to engage the most 
valiant of your knights.’* . 

At these words, Launcelotj Iristan, Perceval, 
Nq.XVL Vol.II. 


Ganvain, Bliomberia, Arrodain, all aroi;e, and# 
casting side glances on the rash stranger, ^itli 
one voice demanded the honour, of trying thcic 
arms against his. Arthur, pleased with their im- 
patience turning towards the unknown, said, ** Sir 
^kflight, you have only to chusc among these 
warriors. Tkc stranger asked for a helmet, and 
writing sepaAtely the name of each knight, threw 
them into it, and after having shaken ir, drew out 
that of Bliomberis. He immediately thjew a scru- 
tinizing loojf on our hero and seemed dissatisfied 
withhis fatc^ he, however, began to prepare for the 
combat. Bliomberis piqued at the contempt with 
which the unknown treated him, and proud of 
the honour of being a knight of jhc round table, 
embraced his dear Perceval, kissed the king’s 
hand, and called for Eb^nc. 

AJl the ladies and knights repaired to the place 
of combat, and Arthur gave himself the signal 
for the barrier to be opened. 

^ On one side appeared the unknown knight, 
his bronzed armour formed a ])lcasing contrast 
with his inilk-wAite steed. On trfe other side 
advanced Bliomberi<, mounted on the handsome 
Ebciic : his air bespoke confidence, blended with 
niodcsty. The two knights rushed on each 
other; their lauces were broktii, butjhey re- 
mained unnfovfcc^ The terrible scy mete*’^al- 
readp glittered in their hands ; repeated blows 
; drew fire from their shields and helmets Mu- 
I tually surprised ^t meeting so much redsU 
lance, passion was combined with valour. Eager 
I to terminate the fight, they grasped each other 
round the body. Each struggled violently 
to throw his rival to the ground ; tli$ir horses 
escaped from under them^ the same instant 
brought them both standing on the earth ; but 
neither of the warriors let go his hold. Foot to 
foot, breast agaiyst breast ; their armour clanged 
with the pressure of their efforts ; but in.stcad of 
wcakqping, each shftek renewed their vigour ; so 
equal was their strength, that whilst combating 
they seemed at rest, and their reciprocal resist- 
ance made them appear motionless. 

Bliomberis, while struggling with his antago- 
nist, descried a^eur-dc-/yi engraven on his cuirass; 
this^ign iihmcdialely told him who was his ojj- 
ponent. — Mighty Phafamond,” exclaimed he, 

I acknowledge myself conquered ! and if it be 
your pleasure, I will fall before you^on the 
sand; but let me 'enjoy the honour of having^ 
fesisted you. This is the most glorious dyy of 
my life, and my defeat is more prized by me than 
all my victories.” Pharamond answered, d)y press- 
ing his hand “ All 1 shall exact from you,” 
said he, “ is sccresy, I wi^^h lo depart unknown ; 
and contented with having proved my strength 
against ihat Arthur’s most valiant knight, 1 
shall ever rciierabef your bravery and courtesy j 
B b 
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Il'I us exchange swords.” Bliomboris bent one; 
^knge before iho French moSarch, who enibracrd ‘ 
him, pre ented him with his ‘^word, and took our 
hero's, then luountccl liis white courser, quilled 
the lists, and disappeared. j 

Great was the astonish metit of King Arthur 
and his Court, when they witnessed the termina -7 
(mil of a combat, which had madetliem fear for*j 
llic lives of the twoknights ! Bliomneris, faithful | 
to his word, confided to no one, save Perceval, ji 
the name t)f him he had engaged, but it was ge- 
nerally guessed, and the modest Blinmberis was 
overwhelmed with the praLsos of all (he court. 

The two years of tiial be in if nearly expired, 
cnir hero despairing of finding his father, look 
h\ivc of tlie gteat Arthur, an<l set out to dis- 
l ute tile liand of Felic^ with his rivals. The 
t nihful Perceval, and the amiable Blanchcfleur 
would not be separated from him : they all (Stree 
crossed the sea, and took th.* road to Tournay. 

Who could paint the feelings that* agitated 
Blionihe Each step he made brought hitfi 
nearer lo Fel^ia j each momcn^that fled hasten- 
ed the one in wliirh he should behold her. An 
hundred times a day his vivid imagination de- 
picted the happy moment 5 he already enjoyed 
it in anticipation, and «ntirely wrapped in His 
pleasing reveiics, he only ‘^pok^* to Perceval 
Blanchcfleur to spur <fh their coursers. 
These two lovei-s respected hi» impatience * and 
the intelligent Ebene, who alwa\| seemed to 
divine the wishes of his master, never had before 
galloped with so much celerity . 

Bhomberis, however, said, he felt much un- 
easiness j^especting his first meeting with the 
Princess; he feared lest he should not be able to 
conceal his emolioiTs; and he continued, if Fe- 
licia should share ihcmVe shall be infallibly lost: 
Percival vainly endeavoured to devise sorac means 
to prevent this misfortune ; alf his suggestions 
were either hazardous or imj^racticable; Blanche* 
fleur fortunately assisted them. The imagina- 
tion of a tender female is more fertile than the 
genius of all the enchanters in Christendom. 

You must,” said slielo the enamoured Bliom- 
heris, “write to Felicia ; 1 will myself convey the 
h ttcr to her, and you must repair to your favour- 
ite forest, and there await her answer.” This 
advice was immediately tolltwed; Bliomberis 
wrote to the Princess ; Blancheflcur and Perci- 
val entered Tournay, with ^he letter, and our 
I hero gained the forest. ^ 

With what delight did he again view lhe<pot 
where he had been wounded by the furious boar ! 
Tears iifsensibly fell from his eyes at the tender 
remembrances it rectal led. tie found on several 
trees the words “ for ever,” that had been carved 
by his hand. “ Nothing is chaiigied,” exclaimed 
“ allis the same sis 1 left it. Ab I Felicia, 


Ire you aKo the same? Your hcait. — “ It 
|is not altered,” said a .voice ; and the princ« *9 
rUrthed into his arms. Sc.ircely had lilanchefieur 
delivcr^'d the letter, than Felicia flew on’ the 
wings *)f love to the forest. Words cannot paint 
the transports of our lovers— they embraced— 
they wept — and the intoxication of their haiipi- 
ness scarcely allowed, them the faculty of feeir 
ing it. 

When their emotions had a little suhsidc<*, 
BliombcMis and Felicia began the relation of .dl 
that had happened since their separation, bi t it 
could not be co^clyded, as the^Princess was 
obliged to return to the palace. To avoid sn^pi- 
clon, Bliombetis a'greed not to enter Toiirnay 
before the following day, and he spent the night 
on the very spot^^neie he had fi)rmcrly dcli- 
vered the turtle dove from the merciless graip of 
j^he hawk. 

'J'he c.irlicst dawn brought knighTs from all 
parl.fP) contend for .the hand of the Princo.s. — 
So numerous were they that the town of Tour- 
' nay could sjprcely contain them. Bliomberis 
went to^,aic king’s palace, and presented himself 
- at tke levcc, with a cro\vd of other warriors, lie 
h id been careful not to forget the brilliant sword 
he had icccived«from PJiaramond. This mo- 
narch recognized it, and overwhelmed Bliom- 
beris with •kind ness. Our hero afterwards vi'iited 
the queen, who gavg him a very favourable re- 
ception j he then passed into Felicia’s apartment, 
at the moment she was giving an audience to all 
the noblemen of the court. This Princess could 
not help blushing, when she told him he had 
not been seen for a long time. 

All was ready for the tournament, the prize of 
which was to1)p Felicia. Already a nwgnificent 
iWone wasr^ed lor Pliaramondand his Queen. 
ClodioiTaml^tlu’^lovply Cclina were seated at 
their feet. Felicia, blazing with all the dia* 
mc^ds of the crown, but whose beauty alone, 
morerijspleBdent than herornamenfs, was placed 
beside RosarnundJ; the seats of the amphitheatre, 
covered witHrich carpets, wefc filled with the lords 
and ladies of the court, and beneath them was 
collected an immense crowd of people;^ and in 
the area were seen about thirty knights, who 
were*(jompetitorsfor the hand of the princess. 

the King had ordered, that before the tuurna« 
ment commenced, the actions of each pretender 
should be examined ; and that only those who 
had gloriously sigr^alized themselvA should be - 
permitted to engage in the combat. Such was 
the candour of those happy limes, that Phara- 
inond asked no other guarantee for the valour of 
a knight than his own word ; and these warriors 
would not have belied themselves even lo obtain 
the Princess*. Every one gave the King a inodest 
and true account of his feats. * 
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When Bliomberis’s tujn arrived, he unfastened 
is sword, and jnesenled it to the monarch 
llhis," said he, mij;hly prince, is ijjt only 
title that renders mo worthy of disputing for the 
Priiiccsst This swoid was given me bjfihe most 
valiant knight of the universe, as a pledge of his 
Ciiecin. My other deeds are nothing, and have 
been forgotten since the one tliat made me 
worthy ot this sword.’' *• I •understand you,” 
reidied Pharamond, sihiling, “ light, corxiuer, 
and iny daughter shall be yours.” These woids 
filled the brea^l of Bliomberih with the Ir.di ’st 
sensations of^joy ! He eintiraced the Ki.ig% 
knd!'s, kis-i d the hem of Uo'^mun<Li\'. lobe, 
pressed Clodion and Ptrcival to hiH breast ; and, i 
annu lled by a glance fiom#lfte Priiiciss\ bright 
eyes, sprung on I'iben'’, with a look that soeiiied^ 
already to announce his victory. ^ 

Of thiiiv pretenders to the hand of the prirf 
cess, deven had bcioii jiidgiid worihy of conabat- 
ing : Bhonib. ns wa> the twelfth. The conque- 
roi must have unhor'»t*d his eleven rij'ah, and con-»* 
t-nd vrith every knight who during thet^jr would j 
off-r to fight with him. Nothing intimidated 
thtne intrepid waiuors •, they had already mount- 
<s I their ( oursers, alr- aijy their i^iiivoiis arms bran- 
didied their ixfffbhed lances : and tliey only await- 
ed the signal for altaf.k. • 

At length the trumpet was heard , Bliomberi:* J' 
darted hke an arrow, andjn the centre of Mie j 
aic.i overthrew the rival ?vho was approaching I 
Another picsenicch himielf, and was aLo I 


Inm. 

lIkiiwii from his s.iddle. A third shared the same 
fare. Bliomberi!, was like the god of war. The 


hand; and, graspin| his l.anceanew, furiojisly* 
exclaimed, “ Let him appear, let him advance, 
this last lival 1” lie soon appeared; and what 
became of Blioioheris, when he retogni^ed the 
knight with the wreath of cypre^s on hi-> shield, 
the same wIk) had triumphed over him and Perci- 
|•val, beside lAcrlin’s fountain I His courage neai- 
ly ahandoncQ him, aii l a evdd per->pir^tion ovir- 
spread liishmb.s. “ Come," said he,“ 1 must h'aiii 
to die, even tu the m^tant when L tiuAigiit 1 had 
attained alUiiy wishes ” 

The cypy^ss kin«»lit bowed grae.^ri!lly to the 
King, the Quei^i, and the Pnnces:>, and caiib led 
his sfeed, wliilc the trembling l elicia^ blood 
froze with horror and Jieinay. • 

PcrcivalyWho had rcqpgmzcd him, riidied into 
the lists, and o lerofl to fight in the ]>laco of hi* 
fnehd ; and pk*:id<-d that lie had aseciet injniy 
which he longed to avenge : but the judges intoi- 
fered, abd the proud Caiiibnaii, after meiiai-ing 
•he unknown knight with his eyes, was obliged 
to resume his sgit. The terrified 4 )rinec^s dared 
not raise her looks on the combatants: a death* 
hke silence reigned throughout the iissembly, 
and thcspectaturs shudder.-il at thedisin.il sound of 
tilie shrill trumpet. Bliomberis again jrlinceflat 
Felicia, invoked her, prc^bcd Fbeiie, ^nd ikw 
to his*f:nemy. * * 

The mertiiTg of two cloud? charged with thun- 
der, and u«pel!.‘d by adverse winds, could not be 
more violent than that of the two wa rit.is : iht y 
both were thrown back on their hoisc', that hll 
Tothcearlli ; U-it hastily extricating theinscdvei 
from their slirrup^, they joined eaeh^ili.’r with 


ha^idsome F.bcne, more prou I, more spirited their diawn icynioicrs, and eoimm iK e I a combat 
tiim ever, seemed to flash fiie fif^i his eyes and j which made the most harden' d spe ‘!ai'>r*, tiein- 
imstrils, ’and neighcl at each victory, 'yie ! ble. Poor Felicia felt every blow that 
trembling Felicia followed li?r loter with he - ' ’ 


was aiincrl 

j at her lover ; and her heart was not Ciivercd 
eyc^, and dared not breathe until the moment ij with mad, itw.Ts torn by each stroke Bliomberi. 

when Bhombciis had unhorsed his adv|rsary* she if received on aynour. The furious Percival 

then gaspedfand ihe deepest rosate hue overspread 1| could^no longer contain himself, and wished to 
her lovely'cheeks. Pharanionfl saw with pleasure ; take the place of his friend. Pharamond and 
that \iciory sreined inclined to ernwn our hero : jj Blanchefleur with ditrumlty restrained him, and 
Clodion appla.ideiwiih all his might; Pcrcival j, made him remark that Bliombcris hid wot re- 
swore if his friend was conquered he would 1. ceived ihe smallest di^advantagi*, but defended 


avenge him ; and Blanchefleur, not heeding the 
remarks of tho:,e who surrounded her, each lime 
exclaimed aloud, “ Courage Bhomberis 1” 

This valiant warrior surpassed himself, and had 
already vanquished his eleven rivals, wfthout 
having sph4 his lance. The genlral acclama- 
tions proclaimed him victorT Pharamond toc»k 
hiS hand, and led lii n to Felicia, who vainly en- 
deavoured to suppress her joy. BUomberis was 
at lier feet, and was just going to receive the re- 
ward of his valour, when an unknown knight 
arrived and challciiiged him to fight. Bliombcris, 
•iiritatcd at having his happinc?ss interrupted by an 
unexpected competitor, he let fall the Priiice^b’s 


himsolf with the .same vigour with which he was 
attacked. Already iJje fatal wreath of cypress was 
effaced ; each oftour'licro^s blows made a piece 
of his adversary N armour tiy ; e.ich stroke from 
his eneinyvshiver<;d that of Bliomberis’tj? Blood 
Lhad not yet begun to flow, but it wa.s every mo-* 
^ment expected. Bhomberis, the Vdliaiit Hliom- 
ber is began to totter; a blow shaltei cd his hel- 
met, and hi", liead remained disarmed .*lie cover- 
ed it with his shield ; but soon he was compelled 
lo bend one knee to the earth, still he defended 
himself with intrepidity. Felicia had fainted, 
Blanclieflcur thraw piercing shrieks, and Perci- 
val, sword ii hand, rushed betvreen thoiiom&aH 
B b 2 
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j^ants. Baibarian,'* said to the unknown, 
it is me ow whom you must direct your blows ^ 

I am thy enemy, l.defy, I abhor thee, 1 regard 
thee as the most cowardly of men, if you pursue 
the advantage which chance has given you over 
Blioinberis” — “ Blioinberis !" cried the uii*^ 
known : “ O, Heavens ! is it th^ ray son 
was going to slay Willi these wjVds lie threw 
away his sword and helmet, and extcndiiu; his 
arm to our hero, “ My son, my dear son ! come 
and embrace thy father !” Hlionibcris Hew to 
meet him ; and Palaniedc, while pressing him to 
bis heart, bathed him with teais. ' Ah ! my 
son,** said he, “ my child, my beloved chijd; is 
it thee my :>word was going to pierce ? thee, for 


rvhose sake alone I support existence “ War- 
riors exclaimed he, addressing the spectators, 
“ here is my conqueror, I yield to him 5 my son 
surpas'/js me, my son is a hero.” These words- 
were he^rd, and the area re-echoed with ap- 
plause. 

Palamede came and presented his son to Pha- 
ramond, wliojse pleasure it was to conclude this 
eventful day witl^ the marriage of Felicia and 
Bliomberis. 

Palamede, Percival, and Blanchefleur would 
no more quit thc.se tender lovers; and their 
iinioij, in renderhig them happy, spread joy 
throughout all Pharamond's court. 

* E. R, 


« ' 

THE REPRESENT^VITONS OF LIFE, 

« 

CONTAINED IN WURKb^ OF FICTION': 

NOT TO BE CONSIDERED AS HAV^ING ANY EXISTENCE IN NATURE. 

r» 

[Concluded from Pa^e ISS.] 


» « 

** you must,” said Mademoiselle do Clair- 

VilJ“ to a young married wfwnan*, “ liws very 
comfortably, ami be very happy in so charming 
a situation.” ^ 

“ I wonder,” replied the woman, ** how pco- 
pic, who know nothing of the world, can imbibe 
such romantic notions. What is .situation to u-? ? 
it IS a livelihood we want, wo have somclhiag 
else to thhik of ih.m pleasant situation.” 

“ But,” said th«* young lady, “ it must be 
agiccable to contemplate the beauties of nature, 
to view the distant prospects, or the waving corn 
in the fitlils opposite your doorsd* 

“ Of what use,” said the woman, is the, 
prospect of corn fields at odr doors, if W4» want 
brend in the house? You fine folk.s, who come 
hither for a pleasant ramble, little know how 
hardly poor people live, who niust gain a live- 
lihood in the country by then own endeavours.” 

The woman's husband then took upop him- 
self to decide the matter, by an appeal to M&de< 
inoisellcde Clairvillc's iincfcrs^anding andisenii- 
menis. 

** Ypu seem,” said he, “ through want of 
experience or reflection, to have adopted very 
wroitg noiion.s. We woik hard, we sweat anr!' 
toil from morning till night, and .seldom have an 
hour ihaA we can call our own ; and with all this 
we are hard enougli put to i* to earn a poor living 
in lime of health ; and If sickness come upon us, ! 
we must be miserable indeed. In jthat case, there | 
would be nothing for us but parish allowance for { 
our. support, which would be bi^t small, and i 


granted with many murmurs. ^ appeal to your 
own feelings, whether you would think it an 
agreeable business to apply to a magistrate, in 
order to induce him to oblige your neighbours to 
grant you an alms, and alionl you that support 
which they seldom grant willingly, and often not 
without compulsion ; and yet such, in all pro- 
bability, mu-it he our lot in old ag?, if our lives 
be prolonged to that period. If we be called from 
this world at aa earlier lime of life, our children 
will be put out as parish apprentices ; and even 
now, iP^iTiess pr accident should render. us 
unable to support them, that will be the case; 
and.instead of seeing their tender years employed 
ii> acquiring such education as nii^ht hereafter 
be useful, wc nkjst have the mortification of 
seeing theni^ spent Jii ignocance and drudgery. 
Put all those circumstances mgether, and then 
judge whether the happiness of us rural swains, 
as you afe pleased to call us, be enviable, or our 
prospepts such as can afford pleasure.” 

The gently swelling hill.s, which arose at the 
distance of a few miles from the hamlet, afforded 
pastiVre for numerous flocks of sheep, which 
were constantly attended by the’**’ respective % 
shepherds. One day the young M. de Clairville 
proposed to his sister a ramble among the sheep- 
walks. “ We shall see there,” said he, ** a spe- 
cimen of the pastoral life, which we have yet 
only imperfectly observed.” The young lady was 
charmed at the propo.sal ; “ I will,” she re- 
turned, gladly , accompany you thither, and 
shall coatempUte with lapture that delightful 
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State of life which has so often been held up as a | 
pattern of human felicit/.” ' 

Ope pleasant morning they set out at an early 
tiour, being resolved to spend the whole day 
among the shepherds; and M. and ^ad. de 
Clairville, together with M. de Palaise, joined in 
the party. every step they were charmed with 
the melodious singing of the larl^, ihe delightful 
serenity of the air, and the bi^utiful landscapes 
which the intermixture of hills and dales, corn 
fields and meadows, diversified and embellished 
with the most enchanting variety. On ascentl 
ing the hills, fticy were surjlrifitd and enraptured 
at a wiew of the extensive prospects displayed all 
around, which were bounded onlyljy the horizon, 
and terminated in the con^u|jon of the distant 
aznr?. Surely,” said Mademoiselle de Clair- 
vill ', as they approached the shepherds, these(| 
men cnjoj^all that can rencler life desirable, am# , 
r.]l that nature, in the profusion of her bounties, j 
tan bestow. Here, undoul/ledly, we shall tiiid 
the originals from which j)astoral poets have^i 
copied their paintings. Here, at hlst^^we shall | 
contemplate a stale of leisure, Iraviquillii'J , con- : 
tciitmcnt, and iinintcrrvH>tcd happiness.” 

Arrived among the shepherds, they accosted 
them, and wer^^stared^t with an air of stupid 
vacancy. We have taken the liberty,” said 
the elder Clairville, “ to come hither to witness 
your happy state of life.” * 

“ Mappv I” Cl led one of them with a VLilgar 
sneer, “ I wonder how such a fancy ever tame 
into your bead !” 

I widi,” said one surly filltAr, “ you had as 
much of this kind of liappiiic'^b 1 have had, 1 
think you would have had enough of it.” — 
Anulhcr said, ** ycAi fine g^ ntlemcn and ladicr: 
s]v>uld not come on such a daj^s t’*v, t.** you wllh 
to know how we shepherds get our living; you 
should come on a cold stormy day, and then you 
would see lint we earn our bread in r^n as w<^ii 
as in sunshine, ami are as ofcitii wet anil cold as 
diy and wami.” » 

Tliey held, for some lime, a desultory conversa- 
tion with those piStoral rU'.tics, ami perceived 
them tb be extremely stupid and igiuiljnt, and 
very little satisfied with their condition. At last, 
one of them, who had not yet joined in the con 
versaiiotij came up and accosted the strangers in 
a manner th:it evinced a better educalion| and 
more knovjcdge of the world than the otheis 
possessed . • 

“ You have, gentlemen, I perceive,” said he, j 
drawn your ideas of pastoral life from books; ' 
but you must allow that they who have dt rived 
theirs from experience, are more worthy of 
credit.” 

• “ You then,” said M de Qlairvillc, ** do not 
think your condition completely happy*” 


** 1 am,” returner^ the sliepherd, ** perfectly# 
resigned to the will of Providi“nc<*, and thereit>re 
contented with my situation; but i cannot think 
it an agreeable one, nor can it, upvin a fair esti- 
mate, be considered as a slate of comfort and 
j>leasiire. Can you suppose that lonnori con- 
sists in living sequestered from all human society, 
where we seldom enjoy any compuny than 
that of our flocks, or l.r,r cU.y wthcr language 
than the bleating of sheep r Wc rciiMiit 
from the rising to ihf .-' t ing sun, expo t d to 
the summers heat, and the wiJitM'j, cold: ou 
wages are small, ^nd our living is poor. Do 
3 ;ou oall these things Uie coiistiiueiits of hap- 
piness r” ^ 

They soon perceived they were conversing 
with a i.'Vjn ver^ superior in knowledge to the 
rcstpf tlie hsq. holds, and who seeinod by the 
style of hi. roiivorsation to possess a ruoro cn- 
ligbtr nt'i imiid diaii mo>l of the country people 
t^icy bad hitherto met with. To him, therefore, 

I they dii''clnfl iheir chi(‘f attention. Hca]ipcared 
to be not less rftmmnnitalive tb^n intelligent, 
which induced them to consider hinia^ a person 
well qualified to give tbein a just and impaitbl 
vyiw ol ihe pleasures jiid inconveniences of that 
oUto of life in which he was placed. 

I Tlua.^^h iplilril conducted them to his hut, |ncl 
kindliy invited Ihcin to partake of his homely 
I fare, which, indeed, via.s not much calculated 
to impress their minds a very high opinion of 
! their condition. They tasted, however, through 
(■mipiai^ance, and then invited him to dine with 
them on the ])rovisions which ihev had brought 
to regde themselves during ilicir eKftursion.— • 
Mutual civilities were pr®dur!ive of greater 
‘ familiarity ; and at lengtji, at ihc rcqiic.st of his 
LaK'sts, he favoured them with some particulars 
of bis past life., 

^ “ My fathei,” raid he, “ was a wealthy 
farniej^ ai a vdl.*gcfti few miles hence. He had 
two sons, of whom 1 was the youngest, and four 
daughters. One of the latter died yuiu.g, and 
thus c^cal)ed the iiieonveiueKces and liarilsiiips of 
a tioublcMnne worM. Another married rny fa- 
ther's servant, lie was a well- looking man, and 
a gbod hand at country business; bm his circum- 
stances were low, .anil iny father bc.ing adverse to 
the match, woult not give him any portion.— 
He wroiu'lu hard, howt-vi r, :is a laboujjer, and 
tliey lived loleiablj well nil he happened to be 
•r.illed by an accident. He I- ft my sbter^willl 
i SIX small children, who must have been put out 
’ parisii apprentices, as ^oon as. they wer^* of a fit 
' fdtlier coiiiributed liberally lo- 

; wards ihoir support. My two other sistcis mar- 
ried farmers; and although their farms ate high- 
rented, yot, wnli great caic and hard labour, they 
corAirivc to jet a ilectni livelihood. My faihei’i 
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t iutention was, that my Iwniher shouM succeed 
lifln in the farm, arrd a? T gave some indications* 
of genius, and manifested a stiong propensity to 
learning, I was kept at school till 1 had made 
some progress in classical literature. My brother 
dying, my father took me from school, as he de» 
signed to leave me in the occupatidn of the farm, 
which he thought would be more beneficial than 
any thing else I could apply myself to. Some 
years aft^wards 1 married, took my wife into the 
house, and we all made cne family.^ My mother 
W'as old and my wife wis young: the fr3rn‘5er 
thought the latter dressed too gay, and wrought 
too little ; and this piorkiced continual sltercwi' 
tions between ;hem. My mother made frequent 
complaints to my father, as my wife did to me; 
and I inu<it confess, that among them 1 had not I 
a very agreeable time. « *. 

** Both my parents happening to die within a 
short time of each other, 1 was left in^he entire 
occupation of the farm. But being obliged /.o 
pay two hundred and fifty pounds to each of my 
three sisters, *which wa" left t<f them by my fa- 
ther's will, and being destitute of ready money to 
answer those demanvls, my wife and 1 adopted a 
plan of the most rigid economy, hoping thatras 
the fartp was well stocked, and in an excellent 
st|ite of cultivation, that we sh 0 uld*by tbk: means 
be soon enabled to clear off this iacumbrarfee — 
We rose early, and went to rest late; and endea- 
voured, by labouring hard ourselves, to lessen the 
number of our servants, and consequently di- 
minish our expenccs. During^ some time cxiir 
exertions were attended with success ; but in this 
world ndthing is certain. Onr landlord having 
made an advaiitagtwms purcliase in another part 
of the country, soKl |lic e^lale which he pos- 
sessed in our village. It was purchased by a per- 
son who took the whole into own hands, by 
which, both 1 and my next neighbour were in 
conseljuence discharged frdm our faring. We 
could not fall in for others that were likely to 
allow us to live; for you must know that tarms 
are very difficult to proenre, unless a person pos- 
ses^. a property sufficiently great to eiiaLle him to 
take a large concern." ^ | 

“ But,” intern pled ^Tademo:sl ■lle dc ClairVdIe, 
“ did you not tliink st ex^rUniely hard to be turn- 
ed ont of your f.3rm, when you had always been 
p-iMct'.^,nl in the payment of your rent i" 

“ 1 did not see,” retu'^ned ftie shepherd, ** that 
I hat’i any right to complain. I do not cstiinatl 
things \n an interested, but in an impartial man- 
ner. Tbe person who purchased the land had an 
indisputable right to occupy it if he pleased ; and 
1 could not conscientiously l.link myself injured. 

1 considered the matter, therelorej as one of these 
coin moil disappointments which arc incident to 
every condition ef life.” ^ 


“ 1 perfectly comprehend your reasoning,” said 
the ynunglady, and approve your liberality of 
sentiment.” 

\Vhen I had sold off my stock of cattle, of 
corn, ard my farming utensils,” continued the 
shepherd, “ and paid the legacies to my sisters^ 
my remaining property amounted to no very 
great .sum, and I could not easily resolve upon a 
plan for thefulu'”3 support of my family. This 
U frequently the case, when a person in business, 
either commercial or agricultural, is thrown out 
oT his accustomed track. His connections with 
the active world are^ihcn dissolved, and new ones 
must be formed. His channels of acquisition are 
stopped, and new ones must be explored and 
opened ; and this .to a person whose means are 
limited, and whose efforts are checked by the 
I narrowness of his circumstances, is generally a 
MifficuU, and often a hazardous enterprise. Had 
i remained iu tlie situation in which 1 was fixed, 
ray pecuniary circumstances were fully adequate 
to the management of my business; but I, found 
them but sft^all when 1 was launched into the 
wofld of speculation. After many searches and 
inquiries, however, 1 nlet with a small farm. It 
was highly rent^ed, but, I believe, that with a 
great deal of labour and •care, l«»uld have made 
a living, had 1 not been so friendly, or rather so 
foolish, as to enter into a bond for my wife’s, bio- 
ther, in order to save* him from becoming a bank- 
rupt. This event, Itowevcr, look place in spite 
of my efforts to prevent it ; he was more involved 
than 1 had imagined, and 1 was implicated In his 
fortune, and reniiccd to beggary. 

1 had now no resource left but daily labour. 
Both 1 and my wile, however, were suit in the 
vigorous age of life, and by our united endea- 
vours we m^h:arhift to provide for our famjly. 
In this situation we remamed twenty year.s, and 
had six children, wiioni wc .supported and brought 
i>p with 'sweat and toil, till old -age began to 
make Its appearance, and I began to feel my 
strength inadequate to the labour and hardships 
I had chGcrfuily undergone while in the bloom 
ofhffi.” 

“ Bift,” interrupted Madame de CUirviile, 
“ yqq ought not, m your decliniug years, to 
have wrought so hard as you did while in the 
vigour of yom age ; and 1 sliouhl not have sup- 
pusi^l that any master cotiUl be &o unreasonable 
a.s to expect or dc.'.iic it.” 

” My dear Madame,” replied the shepherd, 
“ you arc too little aequamiecl with the country 
to know the hardships suffered by the lower cla'is 
of the people, or the manner in which agricul- 
ture is curried on. No fanner will emjdoy a 
labourer unless he finds him capable of perforn>- 
ing a sufficient daj^’s work; or if he does, he wiP 
scarcely allow him wages enough to keep him 
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fri^m starving. You may, perhaps, think this 
somewhat hard, but you tnust consider the ex- 
perires cf nian. ging a farm are great, and the 
®spccefs hazardous j and how could a fannw pay 
rent and wages if he did not take care that his 
work is gjt well forwarded ? Thus you may see 
that one thing presses upon another^ and keeps 
the whole system of working a farn^ continually 
upon the stretch. Besides this^ in the business 
of husbandry, many kinds of work must be car- 
ried oK^ by a number of hands acting in concert, 
and if any one be unable to perform his part, hi% 
deficiency is a lyndrancc to ^e/est, and retards 
the whole operation. 1 have many times, in 
such cases, been obliged to worl^ among men 
much younger, and consequently stronger and 
inore«ctive than myself, and^fter straining every 
rerve, found myself totally inadequate to the task. 
The experience of this induced me to undertake , 
the emplo^ent of a shepherd, which, although 
it be a languid scene of dull ifniformiiy, requffes 
a less degree of bodily exertion than many other 
branches of rural employment; it i^only a poor 
occupation, but it furnishes the means cf sup- 
porting life, and 1 am toa far advanced in y&rs 
to undertake any other.” 

And yet,” ssyd MatAime de Clairville, this 
is the life of which the poets have delineated 
such enchanting pictures, and whic*li moral | 
writers have so often describtd as a scene of tran- 
qiiillity and happiness.” • 

** These poets and moralists,” replied the 
shepherd, “ if they had consulted experience, 
and not romantic speculation, would have ex- 
hibited very different representations; and 1 take 
the liberty to assure you, that I have now toiled 
too long to attach aiy importance to the vagaries 
of fancy; and they describe ll^ innocence, lift 
virfiie, :ind the happirie.ss of rural nymphs and 
swains, in the same spirit of agreeable hciion as 
they invoke Ajjollo and the muses, oroceasionaHy 
introduce 'the other gods and ^goddesses oof tlic 
Pagan mythology.” 

The Clairvilles were highly gratified and en- 
tertained with the w^l-rclatcd story and sagacious 
reflectioi^ of this philosophical and eloquent 
shepherd, they listened with attention and in- 
terest to the plain and simple history of Vh<|tic 
life. They made the she]iherd a handsome pre- 
sent, and returned to their lodgings enjoy in|^ the 
pleasure of a charming evening, indulging tlicm- 
Velves in nialfing remarks aiid^reilectioiis on the 
occurrences of the day, and highly satished with 
their agreeable excursion. 


\ “ 1 am,” said M. de^Clairvillc the next morn- , 

ling to his cliildren, “ inclined to imagine that 
your chimerical ideas of life are considerably al- 
tered, and reduced much nearer to the standard 
of reason and rculiiy. Your own observations 
have now dbsipaicd the ideal scenes whu h danced 
before your ey^-s, and experience has taught you 
that imagination may fouu pictures which have 
no originals in nature.” 

1 believe, ind(»?d,” ‘Jaid the younger Clair- 
ville, “ that my tisu. rii^l I shall returi'to town 
much less prejudiced in favour of a country life 
than we were»at leaving it; and that our excur- 
sion wyi have laiJ(;ht us to ground our rmtioiis on 
reason and experience, and not on the vagaries of 
the imagination.” ^ 

“ Kor my own part,” answered Mademoiselle 
|de Olairville, 1 am now convinced that the 
peasantry enjoy none of that superlaiive happiness 
•which I had imagined ” 

“You have now,” said M. de Palaise, “ gra- 
tified your I urio:>i*y, satisfied your enquiries, and 
* rectified your notions; you have tri»d your pre- 
possessions by the touchstone of experience, y(»u 
have discoveied the difference between specula- 
tive prejudices and experimental knowledge.” 

But permit me. Sit, to ask this question,” 
said Mademoiselle de Clairville, “ do ilntwntcrs 
who c^eliiieate suclffaRcinatmg pictures, suppose 
themselves ii\?i the^originals exist ? does the en- 
thusiasm of iiiKigi nation overpower the operation 
of reason .so far .is to make them bvlicvo the 
c:ystcnce of the soeiies and manners they de- 
scribe ?” • 

“jNcthiiig of the kind,” replied M. df#PaIaise, 
“ they are no more than nicrc^enibcllishments of 
composition, calculated to entertain and delight 
the imagination, not to inioriu the understanding 
or direct the judgment. Pastoral poets well know 
that the greate-t part of their brilliant scenery 
Was, like the diviunies of Paganism, no other 
exisicii^c than iu then own fancy.” 

The youthful observer’* returned to the capital 
wholly cured of the romantic notions which had 
led them to quit n ; and in ])eraiiibulat!jig its 
crowded streets, ibimd a pleasuie which seemed 
alto^tlfer new . They visited the <iitfererit places 
of amusement; the ^active and animated ap- 
pearance of the sccfie arou.i.l them had an exhi- 
liiaiing effect on their spiiit; rhoy seemed to 
have emerged from she obscumy of solituie mio 
the broad 5 ,uiishiiie of hie, and were expeiimen- 
tally convinced that v.irieiy gives a relish to ^ca- 
sucks', and charms to exigence. ^ 
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‘ THE LADIES* TOILETTE; oR.'ENCYCLOPiEDIA' OF BEAUTY. 

[Cffnftnued from PagP, 126.} 


f Chap. X. 

On the adoption of the Male Costume hy \fomtn% 


The object of dress is iiiidoiilit(Mly to please. 
To attain this end it is ncce>sury than, dress should 
dexteroiwly set off the charms fjf a womap) that 
it should display to advantage her captivating 
form, and tend to dcvciope her native graces. 
Those females who dA»pt the costume of the 
oihcr sex, seem ignorant of what tends to en-| 
hance the effect of their charms. 

The male costume destroys all the aj^dvantagesf 
which the fair sex has received from nature 5 and 
women, by adopting this costume, relinquish Sll^ 
the means of seduction withr/hich nature has 
endowed them. 

If women appear pleasing in the eyes of the 
other sex, it is because they are women ; nobody, 
I presumd, will dispute^this principle. The at- 
traction* therefore, consists, in the difference of 
sex; consequently, that must be the mc^st vo- 
luptuous dress which displays ' this difference in 
the most striking manner. EstabliAi a similarity 
of dress between the two sexes, confound their 
costume, and you destroy, in the eyes of the mqp, 
the charm which captivates iheVn . 

The dress of women should differ in every point 
i^oiii that of men.f This difference ought even 
to extend to the c^lioice of stuffs; for a 
woman habited in cloth is less feminine than if 
she were clothed in transparent gauze, in light 
muslin, or in soft and shining silk. What wo- 
man ii there but would please us more in aft 
elegant robe than in one of those 'massive 
riding dresses, which produce such a bad effect, 
especially on women who are not tall, and have 
rafher too much emhonpuint. Perhaps women 
have gained nothing by adopting shoes as flat as 
those of men, which give them a firm ahdJ)old 
step, not exactly adapted t 9 their sex. God for 
bid that 1 should wish to revive those heels of 
such extravagant and ridiculous height; but 
were tliere a greater contrast tsetween the women^s 
shoes and oiir<, the former would appear tHe 
handsomer for it.. An author has observed, that 
there somewhat feminine in every thing that 
)>h'a*^es. In my opinion th ; inverse of this pro- 
position is equally true, and 1 would say,— .in 
every thing that is feminine there is somewhat 
pleasing. ‘ 

A feaiule who relinquishes her proper dress to 


I ^sumc that of men, loses all the graces of her 
sex, without obtf^n^g any of thr advantages of 
ours. Is she handsome? the male costnmj will 
very ill become her. Does the dress of our sex, 
on the contrary, jiecome her well ? this very cir- 
cumstance accuses ^her of a form by no i.ieans 
I adapted to her sex ; she is no longer a handsome 
^wcinan. Wherefore, then, do women assume 
a costume with which they can, best, but 
make themselves look ridiculous ! 

It is true that it is not always the desire of 
pleasing tha^. induces women to adopt a disguise 
which^ under every circumstance, is so ill adapted 
to them. The love of: change, of novelty, and 
still more the desire of unlimited liberty, these 
are the motives 'that lead them |o sacrifice cheer- 
fully the graces of their sex, in order to obtain a 
small poftion of what they term the felicity of 
ours ; for, it should be observed, by the way, 
that women think Jhe enjoyment of perfect li- 
berty the greatest of earthly bles.sings. Accord- 
ingly, they appear less beautiful in our eyes, for 
the purpose of. appearing less amiable; they re- 
linquish almost all their physical advantages, in 
order to give us a bad notion of their moral qua- 
lities ! they consent to renotmee the qualities of 
tueir own sgji:, to^prove to us that they have the 
faults of ours ! 

1 should imagine that when women assume 
t}ie malediabit, it proceeds either frqm injudicious 
coquetry, a propensity to change, or a love of 
liberty. These causes, in general, are but tem- 
porary, and'ihe female who acts only from such 
frivolous motives, soon bedomes disgusted with 
a disguise which affords so little compensation. 

But there are females who adopt this costume 
from decided preference, who constantly wear it, 
whom it even suits extremely tvell, and who are 
awl^vard in female habiliments, to such we have 
nothing to ; nature missed her aim in creating 
them, she produced only mutilated men, and we 
are at present addressing ourselves to none but 
women. 

Such was the celebrated native of Tonnerre, 
who has so long gone by the appellation of the 
Chevalier d’Eon ; such is also the less famous' 
but not less valiant female of thirty, who, beinp* 
abandoned fifteen or sixteen years ago by her 
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lover, renounced her sex, and listening only to ^ esteemed by the officers, and respecicd by jlie* 
the dictates of despair, embraced the profession j common soldieis. For sixteen years she has 

exhibited inoof', of all the qualities which con- 


• of ars^is. Unhappy as a votary of Cupid, she was 
£he more fortunaie in her devotions to Mars. 
From ili.i^t period she has been coniiiAially en- 
gaged in tile service, has endured with fortitude 
every kind wf fatigue, has been present in various 
engagements, and her bosom, destihed by nature 
for a gentler purpose, bears thc^ionourable marks 
of several wounds received in battle. During 
the revolution, a decree directed all women w^^ 
wore with the^army to be ^en^t home. At the 
moment when onr heroine was employed in 
carr)1ng an order she was stopped by an officer, 
who informed her of the law putting an end to 
her s’^rvLce. Indignantly drying her sabre, she 
threatened to dispa'ch the imprudent man, wh6 
avoided death by a precipitate retreat, and our 
female pn»eciited lior commission. An excep-? 
tion was demanded, and obtajued, in her faiioiir 
alone-, she remained with the army, where she 
ii still. I shall not mention hern?^ne; but she' 
is known to the (Jenefali under whom she .'lervod, 
to General Lannes and fieiicral Augereau j*she 


stitute an excellent otRcer, and she is free from 
the suspicion of any intrigue, cr any of the foibles 
tjf her sex. 

• Such, ladigs, is the course you ought to pur- 
sue when you adopt the nmlc habit; and as Viiu 
renounce the amiable qualities of your sex, dis- 
pl.«y at lca-»t the masculine virtues of cAirs. We 
will then aclwiowletlgeyou to be useful men, and 
assi/n you a4.1 ace ill our ranks; otherwise the 
assumption of mgle attire is but n ridiculous mas- 
qticraoe, winch should not be tolerated except at 
ihe time of the carnival. • 

1 am perfectly aware ihat woman i'* not dcs- 
tined by nature to bear at in'!; but n itnre h.:s 
her ifVegulaiitics ; and if wp liave woiiiLn-wdiii- 
,ors, so to make amends, we have also our inen- 
milhiiors. But the man-mill tiier r>ught by all 
iT«c-ans to assume the female diess, that the me- 
tainorphu^'is miglA^ be complete, gnd ih.it the 
plumage of this ra'^c bird might corre.^pond with 
his song. [ 7 n ha conlmuaL"] 


, SABINAr • • 

• OR, * 

MORNING SCENES IN THE DRESSING-ROOM OF A ROMAN LADY. 

1% 

[^Conliniud fromi*agt 12B.] 


Scene V. — Sqhina at Breakfast; Mjjrrhina given in charge to the PJiilosopIh 


Two Pages, the most beautiful of any ia the | 
hoiisoh<«ld of the rich Sabina, dro.ssc(i in the | 
hrst Egvpti.in,*lincn, and with ihcirliair eli^aritly j 
curled, this morning brought the Dgiinina her | 
bieaklast earlier than^he was accubtomed to order 
it. In general SabiiKi did not take this repast 
till just b^'fore she went to the bath. But as she 
had res.dved to go abroad at ^n earlier hour, that 
she might be present at the review, an altelratioii 
was made in this particular, and the pages were 
ordered to bring their mistress her breakfast while 
she was at her toilette. One of them carried a 
silver kettle ffom whicli isbueil^ihe vapors of the 
liissing water. The oilier ha<l in his hand an 
elegant basket in which eight of the hriest figs, of 
the kind called callislfathis^ which were particu- 
larly esteemed on account of their rose-coloured 
leed were spread upon fresh vine-leaves. On a 
handsome uraiter, of African citron-wood, he 
ifi ought a .small Hask of Cliio^ wine, and two 
silver goblets, one for hot water and the other for 
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wine, to be handed to the Dnmina, afier she had 
«iien as many of ilig figs as she pleased, Fwr in 
regard ft lha quality of her brcikfaitSab.na mo t 
implicitly observed the prcsrripiioii, of her young 
physician, the Greek Archigeres; wdio wa*. him- 
self, at least in this point, a faithful follow ei of 
Heraciides of Tareiitum, who had 'ii the strongest 
mainjei* recommended ligs to be taken wiili hot 
wine. ^ 

This '^ight, however, would have been of little 
advantage to the wretched Latris had not the 
faithful domestic plrilusopher, the stoic Zmor.u*- 
ift is, presented himself at the s-urm lime . s the * 
pag'-s, in the mo.^t liKhcious h ib.iimenls ihatran 
possibly be conceived, before the whole :j|^seiTil»ly 
in the dressing room of the Domina. Lot the 
reader ligure to himself a man pretty far ad v.'Uiced 
in years, with a bald head, and a long bu.shy beard 
reaching alniost*down to the waist. Let him far- 
ther imagine the whole stock of the wardrobe of 
a philosopher^of those the Grecian ifiaucie 
Cc 
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an4 one single under garii^nt, or woollen shirt lathing, nor want many^imreaiics.’' It i-? natural 
without sleeves, which scarcely descended to the to 5up])Ose that our Zenothemis could not make 
knees, affording a full view of legs covered only any other reply than that the Doiniiia hadr only 
by hair, and feet, the soles of which were protect- to signify her cojnmand>. “ I would not ask it 
cd only by a board ; in a word, a philosopher in of you,”^ roniiiun d the lady, ihrowiiii' back her 
a mantic and beard, a Grxciilu«, such as werd veil with a graceful air, and displaying all lie^ 
then to be found by hundreds in the h®use'i anh charms, like the full moon which rppears more 
re! inue of the haughty Romans. Thc'y were, in* brilliant wheh i.ssuing from behind a cloud— “ I 
deed, as e.ssential a requisite in the househoM of | would not ask it ftf you, did I no* know that you 
a person bf distinction as a Capuchin formerly; possess the best heart in the world, and dial you 
was in the family of a Polish grandee, or a domes- * a man on whose atJciition and good-nature I 
tic Abbe in tlic houses of the French mobility be- j Cm place perfect ridiance. WiU you have the 
fore the revolution, for theamiisrnicnt ofa beauti- goodness to lake iny Mynhina in the carriage 
ful Marquise. This venerable gentleman frofn with you, untkto .see that she may want lor iio- 
Zeno’s gallery, 'half out of breath, and animated thing? The pooi thing i.s big and very near her 
with duteous zeal, is iiojv bringing in his mantle time. I cannot her with my servants^ the 
to the DoT.ina the whole hopeful litter of the], careless rascals pay no aitiiiiion to myself; how 
much beloved Myrrhina, of Sabina's Maltese ^ then would they behave lo the poor animal ? You 
“bitch together with the lying-in lady herstif. ilej ‘ will confer an extraouimaiy favour by vndtrtakiiig 
therefore .surprizes the Domina with^Uie most tin;* com miss icn. J should be incoii'.olable wcie 
ronvincing proof that the charming, tender, lovcK', any accident to bei^I the pOi*r croiture. ^ 
intelligent Myrrhina, wdio barl|p only at her ene-*^ dear Zgiiothcmis, 1 read conijiliaiice wi:h my le- 
my or her husband, but otherwise is good-nature quest in \ our eyes, and in fact iheRUimal ileservcs 
itself, has been delivered the preceding night on as miiich lor her attention to you. You know 
the same mantle in which he was now bringing ^he made not the least noise, the day h. fore yes- 
them, of three most hSautifid and enchanthig t^fday, when 1 was bathing, iiUil you read me the 
young Mion-dogs, Nothing, indeed, could be ’dfecting e-^ay on tlu peii*»haf)ie naiuic of our 
lore lu<licious than to see how the dimipuiive earthly l)i>dies, and prosed with such (‘loquence 
mother, wrapped in a green* cloth, jieeped out ^^^^t tlin boily ontv an animated corp?e, and no 
from the mantle of the wise Zenothermis, and now better ilinn a leathein case ” 
yelped with her delicate voice, after the manne: could Zeinuhemis, when intreiied by 

of her species, alternately licked the hairy c^in such a lady in .so iiioviiig a manner, and wuliull 
of the grave philosopher, and licr young one's, but tears, and the same time remimledot one 
who alrAdy began to stretch forth their snouts, of the most interesting siliialions of Ids J ilk^tu- 
and yet continued to find soinahing to clean in act otherwise than jiroini.se todo every thing 

both. The fact was no inconsiderable iclics wanted. * The bitch, carefully w rapj.ed up, 
of the supper of th“ preceding night .still adhered placed in the old genilcmair» lap, and the 

to the bushy beard of the otoic. group of tTie pf.ilosophcr with the predig oiis 

That the reader may not be too much astonished beard, and the little Maltese dog on Ins la;), and 
at this description, we shalk introduce an extract big-headed dwarf by hi^.sidc, wa:* so unique 

from Sabina’s private journal, which gives the m iifjcind, that as the carriage pioceeiled along 
most sa islaciory explanation on this subject. It linAppia towar*!' Rome, there was no vet- 

is there related that Sabina did not return from turino, and no passenger either on horseback or 
her country scat, in Campania, till two ilays be- foot, but s'o]>ped . nd bjirst into a lt>ud fit of 
fore, and had as usual brouglit back to town in laughlij. On tlicir arrival in Rome, the lady sent 
her suite the domestic philosopher ZeiiAtlif mis. her tr,usiy Clio to him, urgently rcqLKhi.ng him 
Before their departure he ]|iad been brought into lo^ket'p the poor animal, wliich liad now grown 
the most inori ifymg dilemmaf Instead ofaccoin acquainted with him, till she had pupped; adding, 
panying ihe Domina in her comfortable and con- g<>od care should betaken that the favoi no should 
veiiient carriage, he was obliged TO resign iiis place neither want for well- ted goose’s livei.'*, nor for 
to her cousin, Saturninus, and to put up with tke se^uni us cakes, ^abina knew th^t though he 
company of Sabina’s ugly dwarf, Thersites, in a talked so loudly in praise of virtue, yet, iiotwith- 
two winded Gallic cabriolet. Hut this was fir sLinding all hi^ animadversions on cpicuiisui and 
from being the woist. Tlie Donnria desired to ! the pleasures of the pa'ate, he was nothing less 
speak wiin Itim b\‘ioic tht^y setoff. ** Dear Zeno- ihan an obstinate contemner of good living, 
theiiii-i,” atiid .she, 1 have a particular favour to She had observed how much lie had privtitdy 
ask of you ; you have ic in yi>in* power to oblige | given in a napkin to the servant at hb feet, at the 
me exceedingly. It is, to be sure, taking a great la-,1 great enterta'inment, and was aware that h»? 
libeity, but 1 know that you nuver^efuse me any would not be able to resist the temptation of Iiv* 
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ing by difiding the abpvcvmentioned delicacic| the whole time in piofoiind silence in histage, 
with the lap-dog. Nor was she deceived 5 Zeno- adorned with gold, ivory, and silver, just at this 
llicwis shared the inconveniences of his^charge, moment, as though it had been preconcerted, 

'and the pleasure of the messes prepared for her, began to cry out repeatedly : ‘‘ Bravo f bravo I** 

stud now^came to give an account of thfe rich pro- screaming and making a most hideous noise, 
duce of the preceding night. This scer^c, not a little mortifying to our do- 

Themuvcles of the sternest Medusa-head must mestic phil^opher, Sabina suddenly terminated 
have relaxed at this spectacle, and have command' by a single thunder-threatening contraction of 
cd silence to its hundred hissing snakes. Sabina her well-blacked eye-brows. The little Myr- 
herself, was obliged against her will to assume a rhina was placed in a small basket, ^^h*ere she was 
gentler air and to sirfler her female attendants^ accustomcc> to repose on pillows filled with soft 
indulge their ri&ibility unpi^idicd. The finest feathers : and as she shewed signs of great thnst, 
of these fig-i, ^ear Zenothemis shall be yours, if she had given Ifer a cup of the asses milk that re- 
youf whose poetic talents are so w^ll known to us, hiained after supplying the purposes of the Do- 
can recite a pretty little Greek poem 011 this most mina's toilette, and stood in a silver mug on a 
hapjy occurrence!"— Thus%Jclaimed Sabina to small table in a corner.* 

the philosopher, who had made his way into the| Has Tryphon, the bookseller, yet published 
midst of her attendants, holding up the largest of Aristippus's poem, addressed to Lais on her look- 
the figs th:a lay in the basket. Zenothemis, who; ing-gUss^ dear Zenothemis ?" A'l her stoic friend 
like almost all his industrious countrymen, ctuld was unable to give a satisfactory answer to this 
exercise a dozen other arts and sciences besides efuestion, because he had not stirred a step the 
Ills proper profession, the stoic phjjosophy, im-* preceding day, tlfut Myrrhina mijflit not be left 
mediately produced the following epigram, which unattended, Sabina requested him now to make 
has been introduced, by jvhat accident we kHiow the necessary inquiries concerning the above 
not, into the Grecian garland, among the epigrams mentioned work, which she expected with the 
of d certain Addic us • ufmost impatience. * ^ 

When thelfttle Myrrhina was ready to drop Ajdd intjuire^also,” said she, as he was yast 

with her heavy burden, Diana immedkitcly sent going to draw the curtain of the door behind 
her relief, Tlte goddess dc«s not appear only to him, whether a*ny new Milesian tale has ap- 
thriving women 5 slie likc^^ise assists mothers of peared ? Tirt:cia talked a great deal at Baiae, about 
the canine race, which i» under her especial pro- anew performance of one Xcnoplion of FJphesus. 
tcction as the goddess of the chace.” 1£1 recollect right the title was, ‘Amours of 

“ What was it that Carmion i^liispered to you Anthiis and Habrokom.' You would exceed- 
Clio, at which you laugh so immoderately ?’*— ingly oblige me, if you could bring it s^ith )ou.” 
said Sabina. Clio, who was heartily vexed at Thus spoke Sabina. But it did not escape her 
the bearded philosup|ier, because he had with his penetrating eye that Zeniithemis was filled with 
awkwardness, a few days before in the countrf, great indignation against the looking-glass of the 
brd^eii a beautiful vase which^abina had recei- licentious Aristyipus, and had muttered to bim- 
ved as a present from one of her admirers at the self something about “ puppy” and “ good for 
bath, of Baia', and had directed it to bocareful|y nothing fellow.” Por this disobedience it was 
preserved as a*too perishable memento of Vove.— necessary that the much mortified stoic should 
Clio replied aloud, and vntliout fPServe : “Car- receive immediate punishment. Hewas there- 
mion was only asking me, how lort^ our stoic fore charged with the commission to enquire for 
preacher of virtue ha* belonged to the rewmc sect, Milesian tales, and to pander for the vitiated 
and had become a cynic (a dog-philosophpr) ?” palate of his mistress, instead of Clio, who else 
The officious Cypassis being directed by R mo- was fccustomed to select the most luscious, licen- 
tion of her mistress to relieve the philosopher frem tious works for the perusal of the Donna, and had 
the burden of his charge and her litter, the saucy only the day before Drought her a new edition, with 
girl took this opportunity, under the pretext ahat curious figures, of the noted Maticoteclinia of 
poor Myrrhina had entangled herself in the old Elephantis. Poor jSenotherais, what would thy 
gentleman’s Ifushy beard, to ptdl it handsomely, glorious ancestors, Zeno andClcanthes, havtisaid 
and at the same time to give the philosopher re- to their degenerate descendant, who, spile of his 
peated slaps in the face, first with one hand and philosopher's beard, was obliged to humlUe him- 
thenwith the other, and to play a hundred tricks self to the offices of a chamber-maid, or rather 
under the appearance of shewing respect, but in of a pimp ! How low would thy skin hav^sold at 
fact to make sport. The most singular circum- the auction of ]^ilosophers. 
stance was, that a parrot which had been perched [To be continued.^ ^ 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS ON PHVSIOONOMY. 


LEITER L 

MS' DEAR FRIEND, 

1 must yi^ld to your request, and try to gra- 
tify your ciifio'iity, regardless of ihejlrouble it 
ivill occasion me ; for in this instance ijie dictates 
of friendship are more powerful /han those of 
reason, and 1 will cease to remonstrate a g^fi ns Li 
what you wish mt to do. 1 am conscious, how- 
ever, that in the minds o{ some people, 1 shall 
pass for a magician ; others, a little more en- 
lightened, will deem me an erring followef of 
jihilosopby ; .and the world in general will look 
upon me as a visionary being ; for '’the bonders 
wrought by the perfect knowledge of physiog-« 
nomy are sufliqently astonishing^to justify these 
Tarious opinions; yet, whatever judgment may 
be passed upon me, let your gratitude (for the 
sacrifice I am about to make, entitles me to it} 
think as favourably of me its* before, and excuse 
the enthiftlasm that vrill fire my soq]l, as 1 treat 
of sfich a subject, as being oifeasioned tiV the 
ardent desire I feci of pleasii»g you. Let the 
sweets of increasing friendship sootl<^ the pangs 
of disappointment, in easel should fail in this 
bold attempt^I demand no higher reward. 

It is customary for new writeis-to clmose sub- 
jects wi'iiri have never, at least very seldom, 
been explored by otjiers ; and that of physiogno- 
my still offers a wide field to the attentive observer; 
yet, it is not its novelty that engages me to 
seize the pen. The most useful arts and the 
sciences, held in the greatest Generation, owe 
their existence to the bold jnventive genius oft 
some human bcing.^ ; and many, who their 
contemporaries were esteemed as enthusiastic 
madmen, arc now honoured with the appel- 
lation o^’ wise and courageous benefactors of 
mankind. But this rejection docs not embolden 
me; fur the hope of having mv iiiiitie vcAer|tcd 
by posterity does not ovcrb^ance the wish of be- 
ing reckoned, whilst I live, a^nan of sense. I 
prefer enjoying present glory, however small 
my share of it may me, to oxjjeciing that the 
* most distinguishing respects should bo paid tg 
my ashas • and though my name be obscure, 
juy ainl^jt’on docs not load me to envy that of 
o^herf . From all this it .s plain that 1 can have 
no 0 ‘hcr motive in writing than that of pleading 
iny ftidid, and without any further assertions to 
prove I'lar it is really my end, l*wiU proceed to 
ftilfil lily promise. 

.1 ill ivit inform you fir.^t that iAt not my in- 


tention to meddle in the least with divijijiatioii ; I 
never ci'iild enneeive how it was possible for 
I redionable people c^o grant any confidence to 
! vain piediclions, founded on the features of the 
i face and the hand, the supposed relatirins exist- 
j in^ bciwrcn new-born children and the coiistel- 
; Litions of licaven/ li'.id the rcsewiblance tlicy 
I sometimes bear to animals. Your mind, as v eil 
asinine, is fai from bc-^iowing any endit upon 
these fallacious ravi.^g- , which inflict sorrow up- 
on those whom they ihroaten, and deceive tiiose 
Cv horn they flatter. I will carefully avoid every 
t£ing that tends to the marvellous ; and^if I seciu 
tole^ you towardiiitj do not think that I wander 
from the path of nature, but that I merJy unfold 
*some of her productions, of which till then you 
were ignorant. What I shull tell you will be 
clearflond natural, fora true physiognomist ne- 
ver reveals what a person will he, but what it 
ought to have bc^. It is beyond his reach to 
dive into future events, but he h. able to disco- 
ver how yqn would behave should you be placed 
ill trying situations. He can only perceive what 
immediately proceeds from the being upon whom 
he bends the powers of his observation, but 
whatever is foreign to him remains concealed 
behind a veil. He will explore the true temper 
of a man, but never presume to form an opinion 
I of the fate that awaits liim ; his ghince will pe- 
I uctrate into thi secret of his talents, but not into 
I the U'»e he may make of them, for he will only 
j know what mighlPh.Tve been done with them. •• 

I The most important point i.s to prove that the 
I physioTiuimy of human beings is but the mate- 
rial im^ge of the soul; that their external ap- 
I pearanccs enalrlt. of their mtcrnjl pa-.- 

I sions, and tkat tlie various A:atures of their face 
i are sufficient, without extending oiirobscivatioiii 
I any farther, to unravel their inclinations, lalenis, 
and capacities. Will not every one allow that 
tlij^sC^icnce which thus opens to our view the 
mysteries of ihe heart, may become, .should it 
ever^be settled on a solid basis, most useful to 
society ’ could any other be then put in compa- 
rison with It’ Bpt it is ustless, yo'.. will say, to 
wish to .settle this interesting science on a solid 
, bd’-i"', it is longing for a goi^d which we never can 
obtain, and then you fix boundaries to thL study 
which you fancy it is impossible to pass. You 
believe that speeches and actions are the only 
certain channel of information, and that 1 know 
how to adapt what 1 have heard of a peison'’^ 
character to his physiognomy, so as to pronouuca 
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a jiibt opinion whenever I am required to do so 
Yet you are indulgent Enough to grant that l« 
jnay^ be unconsciously guilty of acting thus : 
•this is dealing with me with more mUdiitiss than 
I am accustomed lo; but from you 1 ^expect it, 
ariddcni^id that you should not rely upon mere 
proinisrsjjjut not shut your eyes to conviction, 
^when 1 am able to make good all 1 ^avc advanced. 
Atall cventsit will then hetiine enough to brand 
me with the epithet of mad, and to feel the sen- 
‘timent of pity, which the sight of mental 
deraugi'ment always produce's. Yet every 
falls intosom% kind of fu%,cind if we were to 
SCI ^'inizc with impaitiality intothc generality of 
mankind, we should find that tHh follies of men 
are sometimes the most vah^ble part of their | 
chafticlers. Mine is thatoT studying physiogno* 
mies, but it is fai from dangerous ; it leans mor# 
in favou^of the good than it turns against th^ 
bad ; 1 become better acquainted with my fellow-* 
creatures, and no more exj?ect to meet with per- 
fection among them; I compare their defect|f 
together, and excqsc those whi4li deserve for- 
giveness, for who can know better than a physi- 
ognomist those tliat arfi enlitkd to our pity and 
indulgence ? He is entrusted with the sectet of 
nature; she««lone guides his judgment, and 
teaches him to requite no more of every indivi- 
dual than the virtues which have fallen to his lot. 
He may succeed also in bringing those virtues to 
light, in inspiring their jlbs^-e^^bors with self-con- 
fidence, exalting their courage-, and raising them 
to a pitch of elevation wluoh they never had 
any hope to reach. * 

It is necessary to give you a description of 
what is called phyMognomy, and^ihis is the most 
dillicult part of thfita^>k you liavc imposed u^on 
yie. It docs not consist in appearance, the 
face, the mein, or features; for 1 liavc seen 
p.r.ple oxiremcly like cacli other, W'hile their 
physiognowiic's expressed dift'creul jfassioiis.* If 
1 w;.ro lo recur to Q^ni|ologj^,^^ifioul5i find in 
the two Gicek wti^rds that conipos^e the name of 
this science, a pla^n explanation of its meaning, 
IhiUbKos NOMos, ihc In'u: nfvulnrei and, 

aLcortf.ug to my doctrine, phystogiiomy is no- 
thing more than the law, ihc exact 4|rulc by 
which nature has enabled us to judge of human- 
kind. You will a<ilc which is ihh rule, in wlul 
does it consist ? 1 cari only an-iwer ihflit it is 

written on the face of m.m, on inf differeiu fea- 
tures, and strikes my eyes whenever 1 Jjchnld a 
human being withonl its being in my power to 
unveil it easily to others. As we proceed, I hope 
to make discoveries which will assist me in un- 
folding what now may seem obscure ; but as this 
letter is already so long, I will nut anticipate the 
precepts which 1 am about to lay before you, and 
keep this store of ins true lion to bli up my next. 


LRTTER 11. • 

• 

I finished my last by remarking how difficult 
it was to give an exact definition of physiognomy, 
accordinc to the idea 1 have former! of it ; ] knovr 
^ that it generally said, that whatever we under- 
stand perfec^y wecaii easily explain ; yef it is not 
now the caiiy.— >1 see plainly the object 1 want to 
describe, but find no wurd» to express myself. 

It often happens that a skilful artist doscrit-s in a 
w'ork beauties and defects, which hi strives in 
vain lo exjlbsc to the view of others. It is ne- 
cessary to be in some degree acquainied with 
an ^t before can understand the langii.agp of 
those who are proficient in it ; whiM we seize ^ 
easily the meaning of any science of which we 
ha\e already conreiveik an idea, and the study of 
which is the result of our ow'ii inclination — * 
Those who stand in the two l ituations I have last 
menlioqed, will immediately divo into the mys- 
tery of a new disrovery, and explain it without 
*the asxistancc of others ; wliil^ those who are 
totally deprived*bf mformatioii on that subject 
(and they form the largest part of the commu- 
nity) will deride physiognomy, because ihL*y do 
yot comprehend the precepts given them, and 
arc ashamed at their want of capacity. 

Tamcit^een^ plain that every thing has its 
phjisiognomy, and this is my way of reasonmg : 
every man who excels in any art is able to deter- 
mine at th?! first glance the value, and the good 
and bad qualities of an object which falls within 
•the reach of the profession to which he belong-?, 
though he harf never seen it before ; anti in this 
case It is habit, and his natural talent, that pro- 
wnts him from erring. A# skilful gardener, for 
instance, without opcnyig the fruits that hang 
bv-foie him, will tell you whether they be sound 
and ripe ; aiul If every thing have its physiog- 
nomy, why should men bo deprived of it ? if 
ihat ^f inanimate tilings never deceives our ob- 
servations, V. hy should that of men be more fal- 
lacious? and, t> bring Ibe weighty authority of 
Aristotle into ilie qufS’Hjn, 1 will qume I'.-i 
comparison he empb'yLd: “ If hunieis run 
trac^the qualities of dogs in tlu ir plusiogno- 
nlles, why should we not gnln r Irom the fea- 
tures of our fi lloviAcrcaiuri’s itie kiiowli-dge of 
j their virtues amf \ ices If it be gr.nted that 
a mail poss'isso.s a phjbi'.gnnmy, it mii^t be sen- 
sible ; if so, it must be in i»ur power to dis^ 
cover and explore it. • 

I . N. tur:*, who rirvei produrr^any useless object, 

I would not have cr .itv-d it, to imI h from our 
j view; and even h?id su* Ii beMi her plan, she 
j could not have put ii into extent io ; for it is 
! the C-wcfualfrv'presciv itii.n, or »f>ou prefer tWs 
I definition, the living and vhible ex ressvoii of 
I all the ^j^nciples, which cuiistilutc g, human 
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JjtJii'c;; would have hecMi^as utterly impo^.sible 
tu hrric: this r(.*tloct)ori of the mind as to ap|>ear 
tali wlu'ootir 'it.irnru is low. It is with the cnni- 
posiiiou of man, ai with that of those balsams 
which must he annihilated before the perfumes 
they exhale can lose their powers; you niust^ 
crush a looking glass to atoms, else tvery particle^! 
will still r'hcct yrnir visjia* ; physjfjipiomy is a 
looking-glass which will never present you wiili 
the vain illusions created by vanity, or other 
equally powerful passions ; in ir you will dcNcry 
even the secret attempts made by mc^ to conceal 
their emotions; it never mixes tojjothcr what 
procecrls ' from nature with the *productio»s 
art; the most fleeting alteration, the slightest 
whim, or bur>t of ill-humuiir, will lie unfolded 
before you. The eyes of those who have studied 
this science cannot be deceived by the stratagfms 
made use of by persons on their guard, and they 
perceive the difference that subsists between dis- 
simulation and openness, as between the rouge 
that bedaubs the checks of a fashionable lady and 
the roses strewnd by hi-alih on tKe face of youth. 

1 am now almost persuaded, that the surest and 
only means of truly knowing men, is to observe 
their physiognomies ; they are at liberty to altcf 
their sentiments in conversation, and their con- 
duct depends upon !hcj circuRi<^anc&s in which 
they^are involved, but their physiogiiAiny ak>ne 
reveals their real character. 'I’lie changes ap- 
parent in their behaviour during the course of 
llieir existence are only external, they remain the 
s'jiue, and people wonder at their sudden me-* 
tarnorpliO!»es, only because they haJ not examined 
their pliysfjgnomy, which would have repre- 
sented thf*iii such as t^iey were. 

1 should think I had, com mi tied some gross 
error in my observations, did 1 hear something I 
did not e.xpec't from a person wl^ose features 1 
had scruiini/.ed ; but this information does not 
inspire one wiih a greater shard of esteem o%coa- 
tenipt for individuals, for I do not require from 
them, or lay to their charge, what is not in their 
power to possess or avoid. I am sometimes 
amused with the situations in which my Jinagt- 
iiatioii places ccriam petsons, and makes 
perform actions suited to the expression of th^ir 
features, and 1 have frequentL' had the pleasure 
of hearing them acknowledge, when I had in- 
formed th|*in of what 1 had done, that in similar 
circum^taiires they would have probably followed 
tile !ian|e line of conduct. Striking events have 
also confirmed the opinions 1 had formed, and 
evpori 'iiceilLiving crowiic-d my c.alcul'itions with 
siu'ces'i, 111 lifbit of trusting in pl.ysiognomies is 
become so strong that it would prove useless to 
try to sluk '• it olf.- i 

1 never 1 ’t the relations of others influence my 
Judgiiieiit; I they may waste their elG||iuencti in 


warm praises or satirical remarks, 1 never pass a. 
rseiitence upon a man tdl 1 have seen his face* 
But what do you perceive in his face, foi^will 
sjy, fprflu res common to all men, and which only' 
vary in tlv*ir colour and their proportions? This 
is true; but you will soon allow lhat/rom this 
vaiieiy in the complexion and the proportions, 
an expression tfu ay proceed which belongs to on© 
man in particular, |for two human beings exactly 
alike have never been found, and which gives us 
an insight into the most hidden part of his cha- 
rS^-cr. 

The talent of A [Aiyslognoinist*’is a free gift 
from nature; those who are endowed witlJ' if, 
are somciiines unconscious of the treasure they 
possess till opportui}i^e.s occur when it begins to 
unfold, and then, in a short lime, they equal 
Pilose who have tried to acquire it through the 
iftost indefatigable labours. Many alsp, though 
"conscious of their talent, are too timid to make 
any use of it, being blinded by prejudice upon 
•Uieir own opinions, when even they are just. It 
was chance iHat has led me to believe I had been 
favoured with a small portion of it ; and far from 
letting it slumber, 1 have' cultivated, and 1 hope 
improved it. Thqugh it be a free gift of nature, 
it may be improved by art and afiHfilication, and 
it is sufficient to succeed in one instance to lay 
down a rule which seldom misleads us, but which 
every one must find out and compose for himself, 
as it is the fruit of a natural instinct, which it 
would be difficuU not to understand and obt‘y. 
The only advantage which art and application 
can produce, is a greater facility and quickness 
of judgment, which fills the vulgar with astonish- 
ment. This seksnee is a fruitful source of never 
failing enjoyments, flowing from the abundant 
diversity of characfkrs, which surpasses that of 
features; what attracts your observation to-day, 

I will give place to other subjects fit to awaken 
the tnost interesting remarks to-morrOw. Physi- 
cal nature is ai.S}f'''^,.j*j'lj'V»pded, but con.sidered 
under a nioraU point of view,* no limits can be 
fixed to the immensity of her (extent ; and in the 
wide field of physiognomy, we do not only be- 
hold what \)asses coiiliriually before us, but what 
may ia/-i future time follow. Recollect what 
pleasure you felt at — — , when you asked 
my opinion of the persons who composed our 
compahy, most of whom I then saw for the first 
time in my life, and my answers coincidvl exactly 
with the reality With a taste for this science 
it is impossible to become acquainted with ennui ; 
and though now less eigcr after discoveries, 1 am 
still fond of being introduced to new persons, 
wiih the love of finding some food for my fa- 
vourite passion; and 1 often return delighted 
with the instructloik 1 have collected, without 
giving biiih to any suspicion. I do not mean 
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those discoveries which j^elate only to accidental! 
passions, and the distinctions whkh I creatchc- 
tweqn the energy of the mind and that of the 
Ijody, hetweea those who have formed ifieir wit 
and those whom wit has tautrht, but I iilcan those 
which seV'e to establish my doctrine on a firmer 
basis. Bit 1 did not perceive how far 1 had 


^ m 

encroached upon your patunc^*, and must iJead 
my excuse, as the wish of kiiulliiig the same 
enthusiasm for physiognomy in your boni, has 
alone rendered me guilty. 

E. R. 

’ ,[To ht coutinued,^ 

* % 

* 




ON THE AR^/OF DRAWING 

* * \_Co7i!itiued fiom l*n^e 149 .] • 

I * 


^MtiNG the many whc»rAort to the drawing 
school for instruciioii, it may be remarked that^ 
few, very few, carry with them the ijIciI of ari^uir- 
ing a coijjpetent knowledge of any particular 
hraiK'h the art ; they g<j to learn to d»w ; 
their uaieiUs, relatives, or friends, wish them to 
learn, b-'cause it is an elegant acc^innlishment,* 
and th'* youth muA have a general notion of 
. what all the world admir^’. The ladies espctdally 
arc delivered »o the master with the ino>t inde- 
finite and per[)lexingdij;ections 3 p they are tol5arn 
to draw l!ie eyCflhe nose, the mouth, and the 
head; hands, fee', and whole figures^ bowers, 
iVnir, aiul landscapes ; any tjiing, and every thing; 
to draw in pencil, chalks, red, black, and white, 
in India ink, and in colours; but is the whole of 
this possible ? does it not require a very ditferenl 
turn of thought to study the hupian figure from 
what is requisi'e to acquire just ideas of propor* 
tion iiianiniuh, in edifices, in trees, or in flower%’ 
Often in vain the master enqifires what the 
pupil IS directed, or wishes to draw ; the friends 
hawe given no particular direefton, .ind the pupil 
is indiiVercMU about it: and not less frequently 
he gives dissatisfaciion, either to the scj^olar or Jto 
the friend.s, by. setting before the y^th«what it 
may liappen he does ftii «w Jii i ij" UEtlw i re, or what 
is not, when done, refViarkably striking to the party 
principally to be pleased. This is mortifying to 
the instructor; and il is discouraging to Che pupil 
when the labour perhaps of six months is taken 
home, and the whole is condemned in iheSijnp 
** What,” sayslhe old gentleman, “am 1 to pay 
so much for the boy to be able to make a barj^, or 
an out-house ? why did he not learn to do history, 
or Romethii*i of caricature, ih|i he might enter 
tain hiuiselt or his friends? Ah I you will neve; 
make a Michael Angelo, ora Bunbiiry, if you 
do not draw something else besides pig-siies and 
dog-ken n els.” Well, the lad desires lo copy 

the requisite subjects, to cpiahfy him for makinfr 
a Jigure. Examples from Raphael are, among 
tirtists, confessedly most excel lt;nt studies tor the 
pupil, and even for the proficient. Six months 


more arc bestowed in rVawinp after Ihc admired 

productions of tliis iinn^ci nd. iit genius and the 

satisfaction is ofi(*n no gnvrt r ! 

The puiiil has not been able to give the beauti- 
ful foims*nf these sublime, simple, and ^d.-g.Tnl 
lipures, with hecoming sj.inr ; the m.istcriy tnuch 
oi the original api^eais coii;>e and uncouth from 
the juvenile h -nd; po-sil ly the figures them- 
sedves arc deemed autiqiuiod, unnatural, or list- 
less. “ Why,” .«avs the matron, “ donh you 
gA to do something prfitty, someihing fir to put 
behind a glas# ? who would go to the cx pence 
of fra^ming that gTeat head you call Elv mis the 
Sorcerer, with thdse rough sirokts, 1 suppose 
meant for a beard, 11 over his face.” 

This sketch will, it is hoped, shew the necessity 
of giving a discretionary auiliority to the master, 
as lo the objccis-principally lo be jiursued by the 
pupil ; to discover for what parLicula# subjects 
the youth has an uiclmation^and proiuptididc; 
and to rely wliolly on ih^ niinter’s jndgnic iir to 
find out and impiove the bend, oi bias, of his 
scholar's genius. 

The objects oT this art are inconccivcably va- 
fious; and surpikingly diiTeren; arc the several 
maniicft in which the different ‘ubjer's m.iy bo 
treated uith propriety; amid tins vaiiety, u wiil 
rarely hnpptM) but that some suljjfc's m.ry be lot 
upon, or selected, in which every one may m ik-' 
a considerable proficiency ; but general cx'*id- 
4cncg i*? the happy lot of very few iipf)ii the long 
catalogue of artists of^ the highest rt |)u:atiori ; it 
is the result of loflg experience and practice, or 
the peculiar distinction of an iinivvrsdl ^«Mnus. 
We have but one; barely wc meet wuh one who 
I^ndles subjects with equdi faciliiy , or in a |ty1c 
above mediocrity, and who attains to a decided 
pre-cmiiicnce in any branch of the art. 

Il U therefore highly iiiipoitant to thellearncr, 
that his master be duly apprised of the|objt;cts 
deemed necessary fur him to study ; and mat the 
whole attention be unremittingly direifi^d to- 
wards these ol jectsonly. The most bt^ieficiai 
advantages tAll speedily accrue from th [s^ as it 
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Vei^, concentrating tlie nfeiital powers; they i faithful portraiture of some interesting spot. If 
■will penetrate to the theory on which practice is, gentleman artist should be an M.D. L.L.D. 
founded; and this farther satisfaction will result, K. A.S. or F. R.S. or be any ways connected 
the accurate iiivestigi'iiion of any pa.iicular sub with tfie editor, printer, or publisher^ of some 
jeet will delighitully iaciliiate improvement in periorlical publication, his beautiful /i7//p 6i/« in* 
whatever may afterwards come under considera-® fallibly fall into the hands of an engrsr/er; who 
tion ; while a superficial rau ljliiig*^)ver the e:5 if, unfortunately for his own ease, hrj^hiiuws any 
tensive field of art, will leave few IJ^ting iniprcs- thing of drawing, wi.l be perfectly bewildered in 
sions on the mind, will produce a knowledge the intricacy of d.:lincatlon ; or if, happily, he 
scarce woAh the trouble of collecting, because knows nothuig about it except what he may 
inadequate to any purpose beyond pi^erile ainu-'O. have collected out of a sixpenny drawing book 
merit. The prevalent pursuit of thp present (li\ Sf perspective, the prints may possibly, even in 
is landscape; but what other thr^i jmerile amuse* this ca;.c, have arf a^vaiitage of ti.e drawing, by 
ineiit for grown people, or ab'.olutc n-liculS to mi some two of tjic lines beii-g paiallcl, and tome 
artist, can auseTrom looking over the hasty little three, if not more, being ilr.iwii to the .same point 
sketches of gcnileiiien ^ho never learned, who somewhere or otllfer; but the public unfortu- 
liavc totally forgot, or who never attend to the naiely mu'^t, in eiiher case, be presently with 
first riidimtm'.s of drawing ? • views of edinces, which ilu; band of time itself, 

Beautiful they are called, because the objects ftssis*ed by the most barbjriaii ravaj^es (which 
truly were beautiful; free, because nfade in a avofvedly produce the most rude, rough, and 
hurry, made in ten minutes, in a pu.sr chaisr, picturesque tdiecU), could not render as rude, 
possibly en pi^s\tivty perhaps shower of ruin ;^pirregular, and confused, as the beautiful original 
should an artist make a sketch in surli haste as sketches, ifence to draw Irke a gentleman, has 
to be intelligible only to himself, he would put now ceased to be a recoin meiuUtion. 
it into form before he cxliihited it as a specimeti continued ) 

of Gothic architecture, picturesque scenery, •or * 


B4I1TISH SYNONOMY. 

The impossibility of writing with accuracy pincss of tbepej^onin view. A perfidious friend 
and preaision, without a due attention to the may not he wanting in any of the demonstrations 
specific import of, words, ha\ing been demon cf friendship, but it is only the real one who 
strated in the lecture on “The Stricture «>f luriiishes lesiTmunies of it. 

Language, a list of the priuci "al lepuled syno- oFhmiesSy con Firmness is the steady 
nomies, may not be unacceptable to the gene- resistance which strung mind opposes to *he 
rality of the readers of La Belle Assf.molee. temptntions that assail it. Coii^tancy is an urn- 
SensibiUtiff /fMr/erwcJt.— Jlie fir.-»t relates form atu^dunent to the same objects. He who 
sensation, thela^t to seniiiiient. ® is firm, c.'ti nciilier be sedured by pleasure, nor 

Tenderness is the natural state of the soul, intimidated i9|;*-^duufUiE^mV«ither the allurements 
sensibility is its disposition to receive impressions, uf glory or^of riches; neitlier the fear of dis- 
One attaches by kindness the iieart that U sen grace, of hard^hijis, of torture, or even of death 
siblc; the heart that is tender attaches itself, itself, c.in nhake the resolution which his j udge- 
Tenderness loses n«>ne of its force by bein^a|ways mont ^nd his conscience approve. The constant 
in action ; but ihe vivacity of sensibility .is iin- are Hot affected by variety; the same inclination 
paired by frequent excitemorA. draws them always, and equally, towards the same 

Demonstration of friendship^ testimonies of thin^. In the time of difficulty and danger, the 
,/We/7d.s/u'p.— >Demonstration» of friendship arc man of firmness is sustained by his courage, and 
fier^ucnt in society, the testimonies of it are rait*. determinccl'by his reason : the niamif constancy 
Tlie nist is confined to tlu exterior ; professions, has no guide but his heart; he has always the 
carcsse:^ anomalous attentions are demonstrations same wan is, 

of frici :Khip. They indicate attachment, but Realize^ effect^ earec&^e.— -These wbs agree in 
do not irove it. The testimonies of friendship expressing the accomplishment of something 
e so nany irrefragable proof:} of its existence ; which was intended, but they announce it under 
they a e actions prompted by the unfeigned in- different circum.stances. To rcali*e,is to accom* 
terest \ hich the heart takes in the concerns of plish that which Appearances have induced us to 
•ootlfcj, and which have th« adTwftagc and hap- |j hope. To effect, it to accomplish that of which 
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the expectation was excited by some promise on 
which we relied. To execute, is to accomplhh* 

, that^f which a regular plan had been traced out. 
'Thus we speak with propriety of realising 
hopes, of effecting arrangements, and of execut- 
ing designs. 

■ Forbidoint prohibited. •^IRoih these words de- 
>|iote something which is contrary to an order, or 
to the law ^ they differ in th'A, that it is human 
laws which prohibit, but divine laws which for- 
bid. Idolatry is forbidden, smuggling prohibited 
Discredity rfecry.— The last attacks the repinC* 
tion ; the first*thc credit. \)ne decries a woman 
ill accusing her of indiscretions ;^ine discredits a 
man of business, in reporting him to be ruined. 
One decries an ambassador,sift saying that he is ^ 
not entrusted with the usual powers ; one dis-^ 
credits him, in saying that he is destitute of 
judgment^ or honour. The jealousy of somibj 
authors prompts them to deej-y others, inordtr to f 
discredit their opinions. j 

Irresolution^ «nrfecM7o».— We arc irresolute ini|^ 
cases where taste or sentiment is to determine ; 

are undecided when it is reason that should 
guide us. The irresolute are not sufficiently 
affected by any object to feel a decided p»eferdhce 
for it. The utnAcided want a motive sufficiently 
powerful to determine their choicii. Inde- 
cision proceeds from a wan^ of judgment j irre- 
solution from a dcficieiicy of sensibility. We 
sometimes decide upon measures which wo have 
not resolution enough to carry into effect ; and 
we sometimes resolve to adop^ those, on the 
policy of which we have not decided. The irre- 
solute want a stimulus; the undecided require 
instruction. To determine the latter, we must 
have an authority over the mind ; to determirc 
thw former, we must liave an ifiHuence upon the 
soul. 

Metaphofy similey aUegory,^^\ met^ihor is a 
simile expre^dd in an abridged forn^ alle- 
gory is a metaphor coiN^^^v " V Awfl ietaphor is a 
figure founded entirely on the resemblance which 
one object bears to another : thus we say of a 
minister, whose wisdom and talents hav& greatly 
benefited his country, that he is the pillar of the 
state. A simile or comparison requires inpre 
words : we employ a simile when, speaking of 
such a minister we say, that he upholds the s^te, 
like a pillar that supports the whole edifice ; or, 
that he is afiljar to the state. ^ The words as or I 
likoy are the signs of simile. An author who 
indulges himself much in the use of metaphor, 
sometimes carries it so far that it becomes an 
allegory. 

To extoly to praue.— We extol a person in 
order to procure him the esteem of others, or to 
.1 extend his reputation. We prfise him to testify 
ihe esteem which we ourselves feel for him. To 
No.XVl.Vol.IL 


II extol, is to attribute to the object a great rsany 
I qualities which it may, or may not possess. To 
praise, is to express our admiration of some ex- 
cellence that is apparent. One extols a nian*s 
character ; one praises his conduct. 

* Mis/ortuncy accident y disaster.^The&e words 
all announc^ some distressing event ; but mis- 
fortune appNes particularly to the events which 
affect the interest. Accident regards what hap- 
pens to the person. Disaster has a iftore exten- 
sive application. It is a misfortune fur a man to 
lose his frieyd or his property. It is an accident 
for him to fall sfid be hurt. It is a disaster to be 
sudde'bly disgraced in the world. One .say<;, a 
great misfortune, a cruel acciflent, a frightful 
disaster. ^ 

To inventy to discover . invents something 
new{ by the force of imagination; one discovers, 
by research, something which lias been concealed. 
The one*marks the fecundity of the mind, tho 
c^her its penetration. A physician and a phllo-* 
sopher trace effects till they discover their cause* 
A mechanic is continually exercising his inven- 
tion. Sir Isaac Newton made many valuable 
discoveries ; Sir Richard Arkwright has produced 
xnlbny useful invention!!. 

^ Indolence y mpinenessylnainessy negligence — In-* 
doleiice, proceeds From a deficiency of sensibili^ ; 
supineness, from a*deficiency of ardour ; laziness, 
from a defiaiency of activity ; and negligence, 
from a deficiency of care. Nothing moves tho 
indolent ; they are without passions and without 
impulses. It is*diflicult to animate the supine^ 
they proceed slowly and faintly withewhatevec 
they attempt. The love of piaciion renders th« 
lazy indilFercnt to all the jid vantages which they 
might reap from exertion. The negligent attend 
to nothing ; they forget all that they are enjoined, 
and ate incapable of doing any thing with exact- 
itess. Indolence eqjfeebles the powers of ihe 
mind, jupinenessdreails fatigue. Lazinesss huns 
trouble. Negligence creates delays, and profits 
not by opportunities. 

Coutardy poltroon.^A coward recedes ; a pol- 
I troon dare not advance. The first does not de- 
I fend jiiihself; he is deficient in valour. The se- 
I cond attacks not ; he ig deficient in courage. Wo 
I must never recur upon the assistance of a coward^ 
i or the support of a poltroon. 

Declarcy tHsewery manifest y revealy disAosp.’^ 
Ail these words indicate the communication of 
something previously unknown; but the vFord 
declare, implies a communication made with a 
design; to discover, is to show, either imm de- 
sign or inadvertence, something which h:|i been 
concealed ; to manifest, is to render evideilt what 
was before doubA'ul ; to reveal, is to makclpublie 
what we are bound in honour to conceal Jto dis« 
close, is to mAition tUc nasne of a pen v who 

Pci ' 
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Las'^doii'' something of which he is uiiwil!in|r to ,jniiy have made us we^k, we want the power 
be tiioiiplil the author. Criminals frequently or the courage to be otherwise; but our weak- 
dfclareiheir accomplices. Confidants someiimes nesses are voluntary, wc will not resist them? A 
discover the «ecrels with which they have been weak man continues so all his life; but theweak- 
eritrusied. Tru’h often manifests itself in ilc- ncsses of ^oulh seldom adhere to old age. 
fi'ince of ihe efforts which are mad^ to suppress Aetjutrefnevt^ aetjuisUiony af/aim//«n^'-^Thes6 
It. Confessors have been known tCi reveal the words agree in expressing something^^ Inch has 
confessions of their penitents. We should be been obtainedVither by chance or labour; but in 
^’.ireful to have no witnesses of that which we precise language if/ey are appropriate to different 
are afraid lo have disclose<l. objects. 'IMius we say, the acquirements of study, 

—These words, though often acquisitions of fortune, the attainments of 
confound.'d, in wiitirig and dicc'eur:.e, are signi- morality. ^ 

ficuntof two difTereiii powers of "the mind.^Abi- MalivPy These words are synonym 

Jitr, is the power which enables us to naty capa- mousin expresjuig an evil quality of the mVnd, 
city, tliat vriiich enables us to receive. The their difference is marked by the object at which 
former may he strong or weak ; the latter exten- they oim. Malice steks less to injure th?n to 
•ivc or contracted, shallow or profound. We ".jive pain. Malignity delights in traducing cha- 
may perceive a great disparity in the capacity of racters and subverting happiness. Malice is cun- 
gills at school, but it is not till they^ become ning in devising ways to mortify ics object, 
women that we can form a proper estimate of Mahgnity, more decg), more skilled in dissimula- 
their abilities. • tion, is active in projecting measures to ruin it. 

To pra’fy /<?• SM/)pZica/c.— To < pray any one to IVlalicc attack^ the vanity, m.dignity the happi- 
accord us what we ask, does not mark a desire ness; and while the former seeks but to damp 
so lively, or a want so urgent, as to supidicate enjojrment, the latter ^ims at annihilating it. 
Wc prav a friend lo render us any trifling service; Malice, ho%vever, when it has long operated in 
we supplicate the King, or some one in authority, the mind, loses ^tvery hoiu something of what 
lt;|Kcdr<.sS our wrongs. * p distinguished it from its sister vice, and imper- 

n'rrf/i’, A man of good understand' ceptibly advances towards conversiou into malig- 

ing may have weaknesses, a man without any niiy. 

imderstanding is weak. Nature St education [7b he continued.'] 

ON HERALDRY. 

^Cuniinued from Pa^e 142 ]f 

As for arms, or coat-armolirs, they are so Thirdly, arms arc made up of figures and 
ealled b<*canse they are generally borne on arrosf tinctures, or colours, fixed, limited, and cletcr- 
oil the shield or buckler, un the coal of ;lrms, in irimed ; wibich also distinguish them from sym- 
hanners and persons; and because it isprinci- bols. hierogt>^ -jiirq^ ^ ^yihle mR^ and devices; and 
]«ally in war and tournaments (which are feats of herein, properly, consists tli^ very essence of the 
arms), that they had their fiist rise. heraldic science. 

The definition we have given of arms is made Fourthly, It cannot be denied, that arms were 
up of several branches, which shall bop briefly at first tkken up according to the fancy of the 
explained. ^ bearers. 

In the first place, arms aret marks of honour, Ant then, in the fifth place, since blazonry was 
that is, of nobility, or gentility and virtue ; be- methodically settled and confined within rules, 
cause tliey must owe their origin either to mili- arms have either been granted or caiifinued by 
tary valour, consummate ability and prudence Sovereign Frmccs; that is, when IJr^nces enno« 
Ihe ^management of public affairs, oi to some bled private persons, as a reward of their bravery 
eminent quality. or virtue, they either bestowed upon them aims. 

Secondly, arms are hdeditary, and descend if they had none before, or preserved and coii- 
from f'ther to son, down to the remotest pos- firmed to them, with some alteration and addi- 
teritv, Which distinguhh them from symbolical tion, those they already had. By these means, 
figurcpj formerly borne by ancieiA heroes, gene- in the sixth place, arms arc become the true 
ralb of rmies, and soldiers ; and which, as we marks of nobility^* or gentility ; because, in al\^ 
have ^ d before, were only either i^lionalor per- civilized nations, ilie Sovereign is the fuuutain u£ 
lunal clkunctioiis, * honour. 
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Princes having wisely considered, that the 
illustrating' those who Aad performed signal ser, 
vict^ to the state, either ui peace or in war, was 
a f)owerfnI incentive to others to imitate them, 
rewarded the merit of the hrst by distmrtu»ns of 
honour, Ind at the same time restrained the wan- 
ton and i^limited use of aims. HeraMs having, | 
in all ages, as 1 have shewn before, had the su- 
perintcndancy over all matte^ of honour, nobi- 
lity, and chivalry; the framing of the rules 
oj laws of blazonry, and of regulaiions ior 
bearing of coat-armours, was committed to C^ir 
cjrc, in ordePto preserve HieAt to those, that had 
a jast title to them, and to take them from those 
who wrongfully assumed them.* But, notwith- 
standing these prccautioii|,anjany abuses have 
been, and still are, committed and connived at, 
in this matter, in all nations — Lastly, arms servf 
to dLtiiifyiish not only private families, but 
states, empires, kingdoms, province^, cities, com-l 
in unities, companies, soi-iefies, and^dignitics, ec- 
clesiastical, civil, and military ; for winch rcasoi^ 
they are divided intu several specift. 

To complete this concise system of heraldry, 
it is necessary to expfain the numerous terms 
made use of in the science, as now setiled and 
determined. •We wifi begin with the points of 
the escutcheon. 

These points, by arniourists, are used to de- 
termine exactly. the positiTin of the bearings they 
are charged with, and ttie knowledge of these | 
points vught to be well observed ; for the same | 
figure, in the same tincture, borne in different 
points of the escutcheon, renders those bearings 
as so many 'different arms; for it must be ob- 
, seived, that the use of these ]wints is to mark 
the difference of\:oais exactly; for example, 
aims having a lion in chief 4iffcrs from one hav- 
ing a lion in base. Next, dLtinctious of houses. 


these inform ns the bearer of each d». 
scended fiom the same fiinily ; they aKoiijnor<i 
the subordinate degrees in eacli house fioni the 
original ancestor, viz. first house, for the heir, or 
first son, the label; second son, the crescent; 

, third^sun, the mullet ; fourth son, the martlet; 
,fifih son, die annulet; sixth son, xYig jfutir* 
r/c-/r>, 

Second house —The crescent, with th' lab^'I 
on it, for the first sou of the second son ; the 
crescent on the cre‘;ceni for ihesccotid sfuiof ihe 
second soi^of the first house, &c. By the tinc- 
tures or coiburs, is meant that variety of hue of 
^iirm%rommonloth to shields and tlu-ir chargr.-s 
the colours gener.illv used, are red, blue, sable, , 
vert, piirpure, yellow, and white, trimcd or and 
argenr, are met.il'?. •T'liese colours are repr#*- 
seiyed, in engraving*:, by dots and line<, as repre- 
sented iiiDebrett's Peerage, Or is rvpre^'Sed, 
above, ]py dots ; argent, is plain ; gules, by per- 
pendicular lines; azure, by horizontal lines; 
*sable, by perpendicular and horizontal lines cross- 
ing each other ;^*ert, by di.igona^ lines iiuni thd 
dexter chief to the sinister base point. 

Furs are of different kinds, and repiesent tho 
hairy skins of certain animals, prepared for ilitt 
lining^of robes of slate, and anLicntly shiclU 
were,covertM wi^h furred skins : they ir^ used ni 
coats of arms, viz. ermine, is black spots on a 
white field ; enuTnes, is a field black witli white 
spots; erhfiiiois, is a field gold with black spob'*; 
vur, it white and blue, represented by ngiires of 
i.siTiall escutcheons arranged in a line, so that the 
base argent is opposite to the bat Potent 

counter — potent, is a held covered with figures, 
like cTutch-hcads, as in DribrelPs plates. 

• 

[To he continued.'} 


POETRY. 


• ALL THE TALENTS ! 

The following eniract }S taken from this celebrated 
Pamphlet* 

l4)LYpas. Health to the King! the more I 
tlr.ik, I give , * 

This heart-felt utt'rance — our Monarch live ! 

ScRiBLERUz. Now long live Sh-r-d-n ! ia 
nobler soul 

<*Heav’n never form'd since worlds began to roll. 

Polypus. Fix'd themghts on Sh-r-d-n 'tis vain 
to seek, , 

Who from himself is varying every week ; 


And jpict’ring, like a cloud at close of day, 
Fintastic features never at a sLiy : 

Where heads of asies or of hugs dispose, 

The short-liv’d rtp ond evanescent 7io><e; 
Where on his throne at Ammon as we^stare. 
He turns a monifey and his throne a bear. 

To grasp this Proteus, were to cork in jarj^ 
The fleeting rainbows and the falling stars. 
Now calm he lives and carelesi to be g 
Now deep in plots and blust'ring in d* 

Now drinking, rhiming, dicing, pass 1 is day. 
And now he, plans a peace, and now i play. 
The luagic wand of eloquence assumes 
Or sweeps^up jesUand brandishes his I 
Dd2 
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>1 giant sputtering pappy from the spoon, 

A triBer and a sage buffoon. 

With too much wit to harbour common sense; 
With too much spirit ev’n to spare expence; 

To tradesman, Jockey, porter, Jack and Jill, 

He pays his court^—but never p y$ his bill. 

By fitful turns in sense and folly sunft^ t 

Divinely eloquent or beastly drunk ; t 
A splendid wreck of talents niisapplyVI, 

By sloth hcjoses what he guns by pride. 

Him mean, great, silly, wise, alike we call ; 

The pride, the shame, the boast, the scorn of all ! 

SCRiBLERUS. Well, W-ndh-iE, sure, on up- 
right aims is bent. * 

• 

Polypus. So upright, that they hit him in 
descent. 

O that the King wou’d dub him but a Lord, • 

To sit like S dm-th, silent in reward ! 

For, spite of all his efforts and our pray’», 

Heav’ii never meant the man for state affairs. ^ 
Plan-mad, and am’rous of th’ unfruitful moon, 
Give W-ndh-ili ]VilkM wingsi-an air-balloon; 
Let him blow bubbles (Newton did the same), 
Or, like bland Daneiny winds and seasons tame; 
But thin-spun theories, a i;pshing mind, 9 
Imprudent, injudicious, o’er-refinM, 

Ar^failings far unfit a realm to^^jume— • 
Without sound reason, all is beside. * 

A perfect j uggicr in his plans of statj. 

Pie lays a system down, with solemn prate ; 

Cries “ Itocus pocus ! prithee mark — look on 
Then turns about, and pre.r/ 0 — ic/zip— ’tis gone 
Plan after jplan the sad enthus^st move'), 

The patient House winks, smiles, and disap- 
proves. * ! 

In ill-pair'd tropes our Secretary talks; 

Mud and the milky way alike he walks ; 

And fondly copying deinocraiic aims, 

*Twixt high and low poetic b^nns proclaims ; * 

Now peas and pearls upon one chain compels; 
Now couples Hercules with cockle-shclIs ; 

Adroit with gilded frippery to gloss. 

The brittle temper of his mental dross. 

Thus Irish D-yle, loquacious as a nurse, 

Tell* ten bad stories to bring round a worSe ^ 

His studied jesU fioin merrj. J7i7/cr draws. 
Entraps a laugh and poaches i^r applause. 

Smooth to perplex and candid to deceive; 

^ Alike expert to wed a cause and leave ; ^ 

A sliive to method, yet the fool of whini| 

Good s 'nse itself seems emptiness in him. 

Ill pom/ious jargon or low wit it hides, 

And v« y gravely makes us split our sides. 

Dull wrien he ponders, lucky in a hit, 

The 'y Sal Volatile of wit ; 1 

Thro' 4e dark night to find the day he gropes; 

He tl[^|[ks in thcones, and talks in ^{opes. 


ScRiBLbRUS. CouM Wh-tbr-d catch a spark 
r of W-ndh-m’s fir#— 

Polypus. To deeds more dangVous Wh tor-J 
might aspire. 

But as it siUinds, our Bretocr has not Nous^ 

To lead the mob, or to mislead the Hov.se. 

See how the happy soul himself admires ! 

A hazy vapou^ thro' his head expires ; 

His curls ambrosial, hop and poppy shade, 

Fit emblems of his talent and his trade. 

Slow, yet not cautions ; cunning yet not wise; 
\\e hate him first, then j)ity, then despise. 

The plodding dunce, a simular of wit. 

Lays up his sloie of repartee and bit; 

His brain bedeck'd with many a nice conceit. 

As bills of Op’ra hjrtig on butcher’s meat. 

^he pains he takes to seem a wit, forgive. 

It is the Dunce’s sad perogative. 

( or fit is he th' affairs of state to move, 

As ft y, who lisps bis toothless love. 

Puft with the Piide that loves her name in print, 
lAnd knock-kpecd Vanity with inward squint; 
Laborious, heavy, slow, to ca'tch a cause, 

BilDat long sight upon bis wits he draws, 

And with a solemn smartness in his mien, 

Lights up his eyei and oifi^rs to look keen. 

I S 

LINES, 

« 

Upon seeing a heautiful Infant sleeping on the 

btfsont of its Mother. 

• 

Upon its native pillow dear. 

The little slunib'rer finds repose. 

His fragrant breath eludes ^^he ear, 

As zephyr passing o’er a rose. 

Yet soon from that pine spot of rest, 

Love’s little throne ! shall you be torn ; 
•Time h\\vers o’er thy downy fest,i 
T6 cro . , b rnw with thorn. 

Oh! thoughtless! could.st thou now but see - 
On what a world thou soon must move. 

Or taste the cup prepar’d for thee 
^grief, lost hopes, or widow’d love. 

Ne’er from that breast thoud’st rai.se thine head. 
But thou woiild’st breathe to heav’n a pray’r 
To let thee in thy blossom fade. 

And ic a kiss to perish there. 


ON BLINDNESS. 

Ah ! think, if June’s delicious ray* 
The eye of sorrow can illume, 

Or wild December’s beamless days 
Can flifig o’ei all a tiansient gloom ; 
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Ah ! think, if skies, obscure or bright. 

Can thus depress or clfeer the mind ; 
Ah!^think, ’midst clouds of utter night, 

What mournful moments ^rait the Blind, 

And who shall tell his cause for woe, • 

To lovA the wise he ne’er shall see 5 
To be a sms, and not to know 

The silent babe that climbs his kfiee j 
To have his feeling daily torn^ 

With pain, the passing meal to And; 

Te live diMtrcs'>ed, and die forlorn, 

Arc ills that ofi await the Blind. 

• • • 

When to the breezy uplands led. 

At noon, or blushing eve, or morn. 

He hears the red-breast o’er his head, 

While round him breatHls the scented thorn ; 
But oh ! iiisieavl of Nature's face, f | 

Hi IN, dales, and woods, and streams combin'd ; 
Instead o^tints, and forms, and grace, 9 

Night's blackest mantle slirouds the BlitiA 

If rosy youth, bereft ef sight, ^ 

'Midst countless thousands, pints unblest. 

As the gay flower withdrawn from light, 

Bows to the eaith wh^re all must rest ; 

Ah! think, when life's declining hour* , 

To chilling^pfinury^re consign'd, 

And pain has palsied alt his powers, 

Ah ! think what woes await the filTnd ! 


TO CLARINDA. 

To me, sweet Clarinda, delightful and dear 
Were the home grac'd by thee, though unlovely 
and drear , 

The prospects that hemm'd in the dwelling ^ 
Though Winter approach yith his inantle^of 
snows, 

And cold is the north wind around us that blows, 
Yet glad is^thd heart, with thy p^sence that 
glows, ^ ^ / • 

And that love’s warmesi impulse is swelling. 

Though vagrant mj mind when Clarinda's away. 
And these eyes when thou'rt absent in idleness 
*stray, V 

Deem me not of the infidel number: ^ ^ 
Love shall pilot each wandering fancy to rest. 
And ’mid night’s drearest solitude steal to thy 
breast ; • 

And these- eyes, which not bent onClarinda, not 
West, • 

Seal soft in a heaven of slumber. 

The pleasure in dreaming of thee can surpass 
The frail fair’s pleading charms, and the friend 
toasting glass, 

'Mid the jollity Bacchus assembles; 

But when present, love reads’ iu reward in those 
eyes. 


Where are seen both the colour and hope of thi 
skies, * 

And reclin’d on thy bosom the world away Qics, 

There happiness triumphs and trembles. 

Then his day-beams of (ire, Sol from Cancer may 
dart; 

^ot less a^fent the Summer that reigns in this 
heart, 

And this truth pray Clarinda remember — 

If we’d husband the bliss from our Senimer that 
streams, 

Recollect we can only have sunshine by gleams. 
And then, tho^igh lc»saident, still brilliant the 
• • beams 

That shall shine on our age of December. 

Q. 


SONG. 

Frofn ilV. CAltEY'.9 Amatory Poems^ just published. 

•When Colin first spoke of his amorous smart. 
And told me^at kissing could cure. 

And hugg'd me, and called me the girl of his heart. 
Why, I thoughthe was joking, for sure, for sure, 
I thought he was joking, for sure. 

^hen he woo’d me fvith sighs to consent to hit 
. Wfe. , • 

Where the pink and the jasmine allure, * 

1 thought, to myself, while he stole a soft kiss, 
Was it Aat that he wanted, for sure, for sure? 
Was it that that he wanted', for scire ? 

<Wheii with tears, at my feet, for compassion he 
pray'd, 

His anguish 1 could not endure ; * 

Yet 1 laugh'd at the comirjfl figure he made, 

And cried, ‘ You arejtjkiiig, for sure, for sure !* 
And cried, ^ You are joking, lor sure !' 

But, oh ! whefl he found that I pitied his case. 
And needs must consent to his cure ; 

He IJbk'd me so iasi in a tender embrace, 

That 1 thought I was dying, for sure, for sure; 
1 thought I was dying, for sure. 


^ . THE BARD. 

On IrtUing’s smopth and verdant plains, 

A Bard, inffi'm and poor, 

Pathetic tun’d his warbling harp ^ 

Alas ! to lurR: no more ! 

** Flow on thou sweet and purling strea|^i-« 
Some future bard may stray 
** Upon thy beauteous flow’ry bankra 
** And pour the mournful lay. ) 

Here genius first inspir'd my breaslj 
“ The tdneful harp to play ; 

*• And oft the echo, sorrow’s note, 

On J^ephyrs bore away. 
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% Miifortune’s sons are cr’ry where 
* “ Dispers’d in ev'ry clime; 

And prn’ry’sj offspring fills the earthy 
“ Attendants on the Nine. 

Tlui'C often pierc’d my youthful heart 
“ With sad afflicion’s throe; 

An«l cheerless prt\ss’d mv woary|thoughts ** 
•* Beneath a weight of woe. « 

Now sical away ye trembling notes ! 

** AiiTl glide in melting strains: 

The sun of life is setting fa'it— ( 

“ A feeble lay remains. , 

Farewell y*’ gay and pleasan^t scenes, , ^ 

“ Farewell ^thou niurniVmg wave. 

Adieu ye bonny ilai'.ics white, 

“ I habteii to the grAve!” 

RoclinM upon the d*'wy grass. 

His arms asunder spread ; 

He clos'd his wild and flashing eye • 

Among the silent dead. ^ 


INSCRIPTION FOR A SUMMER-HOUSE. 
In this sequester’d calm, ’lis sweet 
To Jieir the* skv-lark's cadicbt song, 
yiie purple light of morn to^Tn eV, 

These dewy path'> of heaUh among; » 

To mark the shining sun-beams i^lcam 
On groves and hamlets, spires and trees; 
Dimly to trace the winding stream, 

And catch the music of tho breeze. * 

When'from the sun’s meridian rays 
The sick’ning herds to shelter fly, 

These mo.ss grown s^ats and winding ways 
A shade congenial shall supply. 

Hero let me wander, when at inight 

Dead silence holds her awful reign, ^ 

When the rod beam of eiAning light « 

,Si umbers upon the peaceful plain ; 

Or when the wether’s tinkling bell 

Swells on the ear, from distance borne. 

The owl ‘.ails bv, and tliioiigh the dell 
The beetle winds his tuneful horn. <• 

Sonnies such as these inspire the soul 
With rapturou'* visions, s^ift and fair, 

The woe-foi light scenes of life control. 

And soothe the anguish luf despair. 

! oft may Spring renew 

These scenes thy presence makes so dear ! 
Autwn oft steep thy flowers in dew, 

Ai|«l Summer love to linger here. 

Thodbh Winter frown, ’tis but a day 
'TM laughing Spring resume her reign, 

So jOys and griefs our b l^Olns sway, 
heartfelt pleasures baaish|<>am* 


TO ELIZA. 

T.et lighter bards in spbnive numbers p!av, 
We.ive the gay wreith, and join the choraUay ; 
Round Pleasure’s altar fading chaplets twine, 

And deck their temples with the madfPiiing vine; 
My chaster Muse selects for Fancy’s '^reaiii, 

A dearer objf'ct, and a worthier theme. 

For thee, Eliia, niislress of my soul, 

The aith's*. lines, « intaught, spontaneous roll ; 
For thee, that yer in mem'ryk pious lay, 

Its long forgotten vows my soul mav pay. 

• hiirn’tl to please (if Beauty’s self can please). 
Oh! fnught with candour, elegance, and case! 
If ytt tliy breast its pristine warmth retain. 

If yet thy footsiejis tr*-*ad my native plain ; 

Oh ! while thy friliid, ihy more than lover strays, 
emote from thee, in folly’s dubious maze: 

.Sh.dl not remembrance, to his wounded heart, 
flier balms di>pcr-5e, her magic art impart ? 

Olifi while the sco^, the proud contemptuous 
sneer, 

iDistr^ss his feelings and assail his ear ; 

While bigot pridu;, the frierrtl of schoolmen hoar, 
An^ ignoiance attack with liarb’rous lore ; 

Oh ! say, my fairest, shall not hope display 
11^'.- orient star to cheer my weary way, 

My soul revolts, it sickens at the .dght, 

And turns to other realms its hasty flight : 

To thee it turns, now more than doubly dear; 
Thy voice shall soothe me, and thy smile shall 
cheer ; 

For yet, inelhinks I sec, with pleasure warm. 
Thy f.ice hcnipri int, thy enchanting form. 

And oft as mcm’iy charms the tedious hour. 

Oft as fair hope exerts her genial pow’r, 

Once more l\irike with renovated fire, 

^Ibedierit to thy call, the patriot lyre. 

That lyre so loiig*.tt careless distance flung, 

Its notes* forgotten, and its chords unstrung, 

With songs of other times again shall cheer, 
Tliou^h from thee, its master’s .aptur’d ear ; 
Once inorei«jpC(k 2 ibua«irViles, unheard so lung, 
The hayad blyihe shall hail the plaintive song. 

SSmSSmm'^ 

; SONG. 

Henc/ Jealousy, Discord, and Sorrow; 

But welcome Worth, Friendship, and Love! 
Let grey-beards and fools dread to-morrow. 

We then ev’ry torment may prove ; 

To-day let ns push round the glasses^ 

That quench every spark of keen woe; 

And drink to true Friends and good Lasses, 

To them ev’ry pleasure we owe. 

Since joys in this wide world of madness. 

Are mingl’d with troubles and fears, 

Poor mortals should never court sadness ; 

Man’s life.is but shorten'd by tears. 

Long, long may we push round, &c. 
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Fur me, while lifers purple sticam \ flowing, 

No cafe shjll e’er furrow my brow 5 
^The fkkie blind goddess well knowing, 

To Worth, but not Wealth, will I bow } 

And hierrily push round, &c. t 

Since thin&ng creates but vexation, 

And partry leads only to strife. 

Contentment, whatever my station, 

Be thou my companion thro'^ife : 

Tjieii cheerful I’ll pass round the glasses. 

That q uench cv’ry spark of keen woe ; 

And drink to tj^ic Friends a||d ^ood Lasses, 

To them ev’ry pleasure we owe. 

, VERSE^ • 

Wnlten hi/ a Centlemariy on .^ecin^ the la^t,/loweT 
in the diamng-book of hts I)nu**hU'Ti toho sud- 
denly loA her sight by an injury received in 
optic nervef. • • 

Here, hapless maid, here end thy playful pains jlj 

Nature hath sliut hej book— thy la#k is done. 

Of all her varying charms, what now remains ? 

To smell the violet, and to feel the sun. 


I 


\ 


In liberal arts thy youlhfiil hands did grow, ^ 
Quick moving at rby better seii^e'b call ; * 

That better sense is gone — their task is now 
To twist the yarn, or grope the friendly wall, 

O ! fate severe ! earth’s lesson e.irly tn light, 
That all is vayi, save Virtue, I.ovr, and Truth ; 
We own Itftall that through life's days have 
wrou^il— 

But thou hast learnt it in thy morn of youth. 

Pupil of lleav’n thou art; compute thy gain 
V/hen dulliAJss loads thee, or regret assails ; 

All is not guhe, for Faith and Hope remain, 

And ^ntle Chafiiy which never fails. 

Love ROW shall glow where Epvy might have 
burn’d. 

And every eye and everf hand be thine; 

Eacla human form, each object undiscern’d, 

From borrow’d organs thou may 'at still divine. 

But thy great Maker’s own transcendent form, 

Ij^is love ineffable, his ways of old, 

Hispicrfoct wiadq^, and his presence bright, 
Thine eyes, and not another's sliall bebuld.’* 

L.B. 
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FRENCH THEATRE. 

MA/DS TO BE MAMRIEB. 

As every thing which relates to the theatri- 
ri.nl an cannot fail to entertain a British reader, 
we have thought pr<^er to present to the publjp 
a franslalion of a new playT which was re- 
ceived with great applause on one of the Pans 
stages. It is composed by L. B. Picard who has 
already distinguished himself by the p;cceb which 
his muse has produced/ '»® **'*’’* h^iiis talents in 
acting, which, in the comic line, without ever 
descending to low butfoohery, have left him few 
rivals. The title of the play is, A/a/'r/j to be 
Narried'y and the scene in the house Mr. 
Jaqueniin. ^ 

DRAMATIS PERSONA. 

jAquEMiN, an opulent country gentleman, 

— father to Loqise amf Therese, 
and the guardian of Agalhe 
and Pauline. 

Sainville, his guest. 

CoRSiONAC, Sainville's friend, 

Leooux, an elderly gentleman to whom 
Agalhe is promised. 

Aoathe de Permont, twenty-six years old. 

Pauline, her sister, twenty-one ditto. 


llhbULE' Rouvignt, a neighbour, twenty* 

, three years old. 

LoiiiSE Jaquemin, eighteen ditto. 

Theuese, her sister, sixteen ditto. * 

Act»I. 

Tkerese. Great news my friends, 1 have an 
important sccref to reveal. 

• AH. What is it?^tell us quick. 

Thefese. A bachelor is to day expected here. 

Ail. A bachelor ! 

Therese, A young handsome man from Paiis, 
with five hundred a year and an only son ! 

A loathe. Indeed I 

Ionise, But how could you le.iin— — . 

Therese, You know my cunodty, my father U 
not very prudeiit^as* he own^ it, .mg-r or joy 
make him betray hiniseif. Jii^t itnw lie received 
a letter, which bill'd him with plcasuri^ a few 
•vords escaped frtjiii his Iip«, which made me wis!|E 
to know more; by degicis my cunn.ng ^iiade 
him speak more than he meant, and I guessed 
the rest.' He has ordered the apartinedt in the 
little pjvilliuii to be got ready, and tc day the 
young man comes. 

JJrsule, He is going to be your fatlici's guest, 

I perceive. I 

I Therese, be sure he is. !• 
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k Ursfile. ^is plain he conii^s on your account. 

Euuise. Why not on that of hi& warda ? S\nce 
Agaiheand Pauline had the misfortune of loning 
their parents, my father, who was appointed their 
guardian, has acted by them with ilie same affec* 
tiun as by his children. Is it not true AgatheV 
He has accustomed us to love yot as a sister,* 
has ho not Pauline ? ^ 

Pauline, Yes ; our guardian is the best man in 
existence. ^ It is not his fault if my sister has been 
a maid these five-and-twenty years. How many 
excellent matches has he not propdied to her, 
which she has all refused to finish, *by listening 
to Mr. Ledoux, quite an old man ! • ^ 

I Agathe. Five-^n<l-iwenty did you say, Pauline, 
1 am scarcely twenty»foiir ; but take care you do 
not follow my example f I was too proud, you 
are too romantic; 1 wanted a faultless being,iand 
you are waiting for a stroke of sympathy. But 
as to my marriage with Ledoux, it is« not yet 
over. 

Therese, 1 understand you; this new comer 
changes your [irojects, and as fSr our handsome 
neighbour, she is sorry that we should have such 
a guest, as there is no doubt that he is intended 
for oue of us. ^ ' o 

Urskle,^ 1 sorry ! no my friends be just ; our re- 
lati^s esteem each other, and live together as , 
good neighbours ought to do; we are all bofn in 
the same place, 1 have been educated in a board- 
ing school in town, Agathe and Pauline by their 
mother, till her death ; when they became your 
companions, and lived beneath your roof; duiC' 
iiig three years 1 have never ceased to visit you, 
and it is hard you should now doubt of the sin- 
eerily of my friend8hf(>. 

Therew, Yes, yes, it rtin never hurt a maid to 
frequent a house which contains four young 
ladies, for it is always filled with iHiitors. 

Louise, You are loo severe, Therese. , 

Thtrese, And you toogood^ Louise, yviu do 
not dive into the secret intentions of other people. 

1 do not ineau, however, to call it a ciime in her 
to think of matrimony ; it is very natural, for all 
our coiiveisations dwell upon it; the word matri- 
monyitself is so charming, that it is impossible to 
hear it pronounced wiihefut emotion. 

IJrsule. True; but F never i^ould think of it 
at the expence of my friends. It is 1 who iMve 
engaged Agathe not to reject^ the addresses of 
Ledoux, though he be far from deserving^ 
her. cLlke Pauline, I am fond of reading, and if 
1 prefer serious works to her novels, still I have 
as great a frish of inspiring also a strong passioir 
in the bo^m of a man. My mother who looks 
upon met as a little girl, will not permit me to 
meddle vAth.theafF..irs of the house, like you my 
dear Louise, and yet 1 should like very much to 
commarujiaud rule in my turn; bi^ lord bless 


me, 1 am so good natured, so, little addicted tci 
I slander, and such a foe tb noise and perhfl^^iousness 
that certain young ladies took advantage^of it, 
to lay their own scandalous observations upon my 
account.^ No, no, my friends, when ^ person is 
fortunate enough to have studied literature and 
philosophy — —be happy, my dear c* inpanions, 
get good husbands, and 1 will share your felicity^, 
1 live for friendsh^ alone. 

Agathe. Excellent girl ! 

Pauline, She is.a model of sensibility. 

% Therese (aside). Treacherous flatterer ! 
j \ Vrsule, And tlAisCny little Th^.ese— - 

Therese. Little ! do not treat me as a ch id, I 
beg^at the agd of seventeen ! 

Leuhe^ Seventefi^my sister, you are not ^et 
sixteen. 

^ A gather It is strange how young people wish 
make themselves appear older. 
iMuise. But we have lost sight of the main 
object. You say then, Therese, that my father 
expects to day a young visitor. 

Agathe, Fh>m Parish , 

Pauline* Handsome? 
ifrsule. Rich, and an only son ? 

’Iji^rese* It is a pleasure to give you any infor- 
mation, you do not forget it;:*but hark! my 
father comjss, try to make him speak in your turn. 

J?9tfer'jAquEMiN. 

Jaquemm* Good morning to you all ; has The- 
rese imparted the news to you? The son of an 
old friend of mine, Mr. Sainville, is on the way 
to my house. * 

Ursula, Sainville ! his father was also acquaint- 
ed with my parents. 

Jaquemin, He was ; I sasl a good deal of the 
young man when Lwas at Paris last. 

Therese, He comes to get a wife? 

Jaquemin, What is it you say ? your fancy has 
alrbady taljfsn its flight. o 

Therese, <|ear father, you are so 

flery, but theya you are so ea^y appeased. 

Jaquemin, To get a wife ! he comes to buy an 
estate in this province. 

. Thcrem* Ah ! you wish to keep your secret ; 

I but l^atn sure you told him you had four yourig 
I girls in your house. 

I Jaquetnin, Well, what then ? 

Thfrese, He wants to make aghotce. 
Jaqu€min,*lie has not thought abou^ h— there 
Is no such thing in contemplation— 1 approve of 
matrimony ; Sainville is a very good fellow, and 
far from throwing any obstacle in the way— I 
should be delighted will}— but as to making a 
choice— At last, my dear Agathe, your mar- 
riage is nearly settled with Mr. Ledoux, a respec- 
table notary ; he is a man of fifty, but blessed 
with a robust state of health ; his fortune is nifi 
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con!|^rable, but he possesses an economical mind.' 
You ^used the young vian, and it is not my 
faulull — , ' 

You know very well, tliat at any time 
1 anisuft ofhaving Mr. Leduux. 

Juquemin, I believe it will be more v^scly done , 
to rest contented with him. As to Pauline, 
would such a match suit her tastc^ when settle 
beforehand, with equal fortui^s, nef strange ad- 
\eimues, no obstacles to conquer ; she requires 
somcihing more uncommon^ more romantic, 
some sudden burst of handsome 

but peiiiijj^sfty^ith to raiA: Iwm to 

^finilnr. A single moment may suHicAto a- 
waken that powerful sympathy. • I 

Jaqueitun. Yes; but 1 €y%a strange sort lof a 
guaiBiun, exactly the comrary of what you seeiir 
pijys and romances; 1 think myself too old to* 
fail 111 love with my ward, am too hone.it to 
her furturU*, and nat^l^d not 40 ohi^i 

her will ; as to Ursule, 1 liftve no ri^ht ovefl^, 
and Therese is too young. t 

Thcte^e. Never ipind me, deatw father, I am 
more open than you, you conceal your secret, 
and I will reveal mine, rfty choice U made. ^ 
J'tquemin. Indeed! andwhu^the happy, ob- 
ject. ,• 

Theicso. You are well acquainted with him, 
an«l favour him with your love, thoiigl^ou scold- 
ed him pretty well and oftdh enough when he was 
here. Before he reiurne(4 to cullt ge we vowed 
eternal h»vc. 

Jaquf^min. Oh ! my nephew ; 1 should be very 
S'Mry to oppose M ic h a reasonaWe is 

lucky we have ■ 

T/i'iesc Provide for ir.y oiliest, Will wait. j 
Jnqncmhi. Louisqis tlie only one whom in nw j 
ODinion. be would is eighteen, pood. 


oiiinion, be would is eighteen, good, 

I'.if.d.ome, an. I like ner inoiuq]^ who watched 
over her eduJatioti,iK)l loo learned nor^fanj^ igno- 
rant ; it is , she who instructed her^-«ster7*^nd 
directs the inti rnal concerns mf nj/^oiAe with 
economy and prudeyce; and 1 am .sure the piaises 
1 besUiw upon her are too just not to be re-echoed 
Vy every one present. 

tV.Mit’. You are very right, Mr. Ja<iuemin. 
Thcrase, Yes, my dear fa the i, because 
neitli* '' snvious, wicked, hor a coquette, my sister 
fanr i' s Mich characters are not in exi.itencc ; and 
whdd 1 exercise my talents for raillcryeupoii 
o. h I r .^he jisdds and advices them ^ilhout flat- 
temi^ orVkridiug their weaknesses. With me 
aloni* sho is someiimes severe, but it is quite 
natur.il, I am like her own daughter. 

Jaque»fin 1 l<iw happy 1 should be to settle her 
according t^J^er deserts. 

Louise* Since niy most tender infancy I have 
been so accustoined to lovo*9Uid obey you, that 1 
have no other will than yours. Whatever lius- 
XVL V(^. If. 


band you will present to roe I will accept, fully 
persuaded that your choice will be calculate to 
promote my happiness. 

Jaquem^. My dear girl-— but 1 know nothing 
ol^ainvillls intentions, except that he wishes to 
,j^rry,anJthat it is poss'ible that finding himself 
jn the coi^[Any of four young ladies — — 

for though 1 no longer reckon Thcrese, since 
she has vo/ed Eternal love to her cousin, 1 must 
not ciiffit our neighbour. , 

Vmle. 1 beg your pardon, I roust give up all 
preteViun^ 

Jui^fnin* Why so? if he should suit you, and 
Jx htf woiceupon you, I should have nrt objection 
to emiloy my influence to fivther 4innimth. 
But ™ only motive of my coming here was to 
a.^k^u to treat the Son of my friend as you 
ou^t. 

'r Therese* You need not fear, father. 

Jaquemin. All his acquaintance were very re- 
^spectablc, and hiwiiie s t inlimatconew^^yjtiMH^ 
iKcntleman from Bordi^^yii^^rWPffPoTsicnac, who 
Khough he has hi'STffleaccent of lys country, still 
Ipreserves all its liveliness and humour. 

I Tliense. Mr. Corsignac? 1 

\ Jaquemin* VV ill yon not fancy now, ihit he is 
also destined for one of you. 1 hope that new 
conin^ions 9rill not 'have altered Sdinville'siy'nl- 
abli9 disposition,jput above ajl things do not let 
him see that yo/ Ihink he is come to look fur a 
wife. 

Tfmrese. Oh, certainly not. 

• Jtiqnemin. You need nut laugh, 1 repeat it again 
— hin only inteiiiiun is to buy art estate. 

Thtrese, Very well. * 

Jttquemin. 1 am going t»*meet him, and shall 
soon see you ng.iin : make my compliments to 
your coimn, Thcrese, in your next letter, for I 
doubt not that you correspond with him. It is 
^strange that out ot five girU, the youngest alone 
should4ia\c a loveA 

Theiese Excellent! He meant to say nothing, 
and has discIob«:d the whole. 

Aguthe. It is plain, that buying an cs||^e is no 
more than a faUe pretence. 

Ursi^le* Ills intention is to marry. 

,t^* 0 ,*JfuuUne. It IS ; and iny guardian leaves him a 
fre^hoice aAongst us. 

Louise, Yiit it lliej^that he wishes Mr S.iia- 
ville should kx up»ii niX • 

Pauline. I^eiy ifatiiralVi hiny he prefers his 
daughter -y— • 

Ursule, ^iu\ yet he dues not put me of 

I the ques^n, 1 who am neither hU dau^hterlkor 

ward. -/ 

Therese, But you arc too nice not to refuse 
willingly to enter m o (ompeiition. 

Unufe. Why so?— Oh! you are right, when 
the happiness of my ineiids is iutcrested in 

Be 
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Ycva may be sure that he must pay the most 
marked attentions before 1 — — . But hear me 
patiently; we may say, without beinr vain> that 
we are all handsome enough, it is probable that 
more than one will fall in love with Am ; as^ ^or 
me, I will avoid if, but, at all fivents, It 
not love destroy the friendship wlii/li till not. 
has joined us together. Let us alw^nys be frank 
and open; and if it be the will of fate *o make 
us rivals, let us still remain faithful friends^ 
Pauline. Admirable! thy words, Ursi/e, fill 
my soul with enthusiasm; it seep's as ^hough 
Wiss Howe was herself addressi ig me. ^ 

Aunlhe. 1 heartily agree with you ; anW 5m dt- 
terniined to turfi niy old suitor, Mr. Lc(fi^>ux, off 
this day. ^ ^ 

Louise. Beware not to act too rashly, myYlcar 
Agathc, you know not this Sainville; he\i\ ' 
perhaps, have the same defects as those whom' 
you have refused, t 

\ repenT severely not havin 
passed over the defect'. ' •'len before these litt; 
girls grew up <.o wonianb.ood. 

Thejese. You have taken ;« fine resolution, pro 
videdf'ou could keep it ; I depend upon Louis/, 
but there are very few v'omen capable of suvh 
self-denial. ^ 

tVimlc, As for me, I am su e I shall keejj my 
word, and prortibc to give m j i ompanions a true 
account of the state of my heart 
^gathe. I promise the same. 

Pauline I swear I will unfold all my thoughts. 
Uherese, Permit me not to eijter this confede- 
racy; first, accoiding to my father’s dcler- 
iTiinaiion, Louise h|is more right to Mr, Sainville 
than either of you. 

Xhsule. Very true. * 

jlgathc {low to UrntleJ. What do you say now ? 
Ursule (low to uigathej. Never mind; it is 
only 10 flatter her. t 

Pauline (low to Ursule). What! do you espouse 
her C.TUSC? 

Ursule {low to Pauline.) Can you think I would 
hesita# between you both ? {aloud ) Yonder 
comes Mr. Ledoux, Agaihe’s favoured lover. 

Enter Mr. Leiioux, with a nosegay in his 'land. 

Ledoux, Ladi'^s, I wi^ you a g' md morning. 
( To A^lhe.) Will yo^ern^it me o present you 
these flowers ?- ^ ^ ‘ ? 

/gaihe. Lillies and narcissus ! Oh, what a 
sl^ng smell ! I cannot bear it. Gi e them to 
Ursule. 

Ursule I am not fond of flowers, Sir; but 
Pauline likes them very much, 

Thereae (a«trfe). Pcor man I how he is bowled 
about ! 

l^tloux {to Pauline), Shall 1 ? 


Pauline. I, Sir, do not deserve so gr .i aa 
honour: Louise will accept them with p* asure. 

Tkerefe. 1 expect him soon. t 

Ledoux {to Louise). Will you be so gr . 

Litui^p. With a great deal of pleasure Sir; and 
I am much obliged to you. ^ 

Ledour Will you add to your kindness, by 
telling me bonr I have offended MibS de Pemioni? 

Agathe. Sir ? ^ 

Ledoux. Yesterday 1 still flattered mysplf you 
would not disdain'niy addresses. 

Agathe 'I'liert r.. ..uihiiig that can authorize 
^>ur/K/idness, Sir. *• 


'7 

Clrsignar [bi hind the scenes). Mr. Jaqutmin 
fs gone out, you say, but the ladies are at home, 
>^tha{ is the most inYpcrtant, point; the ladies alc'Ue 
^have brought me hither. 

Louise. What do I hear ? 

'*hertse. Ayoungma(i* quick, qi^ck, ladies, 
o }p)bi posts is hc^! 

^ eigathe. He probably followed the winding 
path. 

Louhe. MJ heart palpitates. 

Pauline. So does mine. 

Agathe. And mine. 

Ursule. An^*, ^ 

Ledoux, What can be the meaning of all this? 

Enter Corsignac. 

Cor.^ignac {to servant). Stay behind, I will in- 
troduce myself. You behold, amiable ladies, a 
, young man, whom the fame of your beauty has 
I attracted here, and who leaves for you, without 
the lervt the metiopolis. 

Ursule. He seetils very lively. 

Agathe {d&ide). He is young, at least. 

Pauline {aside). Is the deLisive moment come, 
i the burst of synif. tiiy 
I IVierese {qj^^',). Is that he? 

I Lr^ASc. You are welcome, Sir; my father is 
I gone to to meet you. 

j Corsignac. Tc* meet me-— 1 thought l.should 
I have reachi^-d this place before my letter; but, 
what increase of happines.^ ! I expected only 
four beauries, and there are hvc. 

^Tkere.w {pointing to Ursule). This is a neigh- 
tt^cnirof ours 

Corsignac. Who would not shame the family. 
You, fair maid, who welcomed me so kindly, 
are Mr. daquemm’s daughter. 

Louise. And this is my sister, Sir. ^ 

Corsignac. Here are therefore the two charm- 
ing wards; this gentleman is j*robably an 
uncle; perhaps the father of the handiomw 
j neighbour. 

Ledoux. Her father, Sir. 

Theresa. Y'ou are mistaken, he is a young maw 
of this country. . 

Corsignac, Indeed ! a young man ! ' ' 
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I,ih|ujr. No, Sir 3 1 have no pretensions to 
youth^m • 

I saw Mr» Jaquemin yery often ^ 
during IBs abode at Paris ; every pleasant man, 
a good nher, and a kind guardian ; we often 
walked t^ether, and he spoke of his tour girls . 
with such warmth, tint I, who in general believe 
that praise is exaggerated, wisher^ to ascertain 
with niy own eyes the truth his assertions.— 

1 come, behold, and admire you , and find al- 
ready that his most enthusiastic descriptions were 
far from equallmg rim ■ If ) 
VVhat imwmArt^what mtdeity in l?feitiiookf|| 
Therese.) What archness in her s^ile* 
(lb Pauline,) What a sentimental and romantic 
countenance ! ( To Agathe^Vfhzt noble {Aid^ 

in tHb^.' i right eyes I 

Ledoux. This man will deby my marriage, I 
am afraid. _ ^ "'*‘1 

Corsinnac. And, 15^^^ugl%5[iis liortf^Werr 
not dangerous enough for* the tender-heJ!’ty5 
knights, who seek for hospitality bendShh It^ 
roof, a young and.loyely neighbour joins her 
charms with those of the other eiicLiantresses of 
this abode. • 

Therese, He does , 

fjedoux. Wfiat bombast^ • * 

Pauline, What choice of expressions I 
Louise, I wish he was more modesf^, and less 
affected. * 

Corsignac. What do you^say, amiable ladies ? 
Therese. I say, Sir, that my father is coming 
with another young man. 

Ursuie. Another •. ^ 

Louise, 1 ani^fad this^^«:2:9ib%ainVille. 

Ledoux, 1 am not fond of so many young men 
here. • ^ 

^PauUnA. HeavensS^*h^'^t I began to feS 
aurnething stirring in' my he.ut ij(i Ins favour, 
Therese ^to Corsignac), I guess whoj^^are. 


Corsignac^ Indeed! 


f To be continued,) 


• DRURY-LANE^ 

On Thursday, April 9th, a new Comedy, ific 
production of Mr. Cherry, of his Theatre, was 
performed for the first time, and since repeated) 
entitled, ** A Day in London in which were 
cwr4«yt.>d tlie principal convc streAgth of the 
kouse. 

DRAMATIS PERSON A. 

Jack Melange, •••••• Mr. Bannister. 

Captain Import, Mr. De Camp. 

Sir George Dapple, •• Mr. Russel, 

Mr. Bouvere, Mr. H. Siddoni, 

Sir Sampson litiport,. a Mr!CiiERRY« 

/ 


Briers, .............. Mr. Raymond. 

Issachar, Mr. Wewitzee, * 

Ponder, I. . • Mr. Maddocks. 

Jones, .V Mr. Palmer. 

l^rjeaiit&Sullivan, Mr. Johnstone. 

^xFarmer fickle, Mr. Dowton, 

^ Willowy^ P. Mr. Bartley. 

Lady Mary Import, ... Miss Duncan. 

Mrs. SicMe, Miss Mellon. 

Jan^k^... Miss Bore 

MJkia, Mrs. Ray. 

Do^, Mrs. Scott. 

Bar-\aid,* Miss Tidswell. 


On ^ne opening of the piece, Mr, Sickle, ft 
rich Gloucestershire farmer, arrives in London, 
an^mt the inn encounters an old friend, Mr, 
'Hriersy a hop-merchant in the Borough, to whom 
he recounts the motive of his visit to the metro* 

‘ polls, frpSi whicki«.'.f.!»learn that he has n jy |g^ip d 
Wond wife, a y V ilfie^^nly and 
nl-temper have laiSfisried his son^and daughter, 
4nd in search of whom he has undertaken his 
present journey. The firmer conceives be hai 
^me clue to the retreat of his <langhterj|pis she 
was brought up with Ifcr foster-sister Lady Mary 
Impor^ who k now married and resides in Louden* 
Briars promises p assist him in his search, and 
offers every friyeffy interference. Mrs. Sickle^ 
who is of a rMfkiUic turn, supposing her husband 
to have joiirnied into Westmorelaud, takes this 
•pportunity of visiting London, under the pro* 
tection of youifg fVi/low, a platonic Cicisbeo; 
but arriving at the same inn, she is surprised by 
her husband, and left fainting in the arms of her 
pretended friend, while the firmer tiles the scene, 
doubtful of the evidence of sight. The farmcr'i 
son, F.dward, has found an asylum in the service 
of Sir George Dapple, an extravagant young man 
of fashion, whose arffairs are in the hands of Jews, 
brokers, and money-lendcrj ; while Jane, his 
daughter, meets the protection of her generous 
foster-sister. Sir Sampson Lnport, a banker and 
a city knight, has entered into a second marriage 
with tjie daughter of a ruined peer, without a 
-«p*\?;kon— a woman of benevolent mind and po- 
lish^ mannr/s. The old knight, proud of his 
j choice, wislJes hej })e the object of universal 
admiration, iRd, by opNing his doors to men of 
fashionable fcvity, gives iVqu«?nt^pportunity for^ 
^calumnialirl; report. The l&rmer’s wife jis ie» 
moved by Aung Willow, from the inn to a pi Npta 
lodging, /here he throws off the mask of fritkd* 
ship, and assumes the professed lover. Deceired 
in the confidence she had placed in him, and 
indignant at Ins advances, she flies the house, 
and rushes into the street, imploring protection, 
which she receives from the very step-son whom 
I £ e S 
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tier conduct had driven from his father's habita- of a variety of incidents, heaped together wl>^roiit 
tion. In this dilemma she is enicountt'ed by an much grace or order, — And which, whilu they 
Jliberni'/i Serjeant, who had just returned from ^eep the fable perpetually on the move, ty'vf no 
the house of Sir Sampsotif whither hd was dis- tendency to confine it withiti the due an^jrderly 
patched on the business of his Captain\ nephw stages of a regular action ; like^a ship i^ calm, 
to the knight. JacX; Melange^ a geilerous cc^ .^there is plenty of motion, but no progress, 
centric, ofiers pecuniary assistance, /which is« Mr. Cherry seems to have fallen upon a wrong 
rejected by Mrs, Sickle ; in which he |s surprised idea with resjioct to fable. It is not made by art 
by Briers^ of whose daughter Melange is a pro- abundance of incijlents, but by a few, strictly 
fessed admiaer. Prier^ misconstrues the inhtives belonging to, and supporting it, in .some main, 
of Melange^ and enters the house in sea^n of and (as often as eaii be) single action. Thu 
JVillotOy determined to demand salis&ctimi for vehicle 'ns^due stages and 

the injuries of the farmer. Sickli^ here p||peDrt^ieed, shobld^not be htiWftf-''«yond it, 

^ccepts the good offices of the Serjcan|,<whQL After^ certain degree of velocity has beent^^b- 
^ conductriier to iSie house of Sir where tj|^ned, it is not* by clapping two supernumerary 

she is most honourably secreted and protend by horses to a carriage/i'^hat you accelerate its pro- 
Latltf Mary ; from whicll circumstance seVral J^ress. ' 

embarrassments arise, to the injury of this gr.v'*- The characters are much too numerous in this 


Tous woman's fame, which ultimately involves 
Captain Lnpnrt in a duel with Melange and Sir 
'•banco placing the two Utter 
parties in 'the power ot she preven^ 

their meeting *0011! proper explanation restores! 
them iq their former friendly intercourse, j 
Bouverf, the partner of Sir Sampson^ proves to hm 
the younger brother of La^y Mary, who, on hft 
return from the Indies, had adopted that mode 
of Observing his sister’s conduct, on whiclf f the 
affinity unknown to her) he /icen ventured to 
comment with an asperity disye^ing to her 
feelings. The piece concludes wi\h the rescue 
q( Sir George^s estate by the generous interference 
of Melange f with a conviction of the purity an& 
honour ol^Lady Mary ; the marriage of Jane and 
Captain Import] of ])felange and Maria ; and the 
reconciliation of the Farmer and his Wife. 
Throughout the play ttiere are several episodical 
characters and situations. The general design 
of the piece is to shew the inconvenience and 
distress that often arises from matches of unequal 
years; and that the best achoiis cannol insure 
us the good opinion of the world, if accompanied 
by a careless levity of conduct. 

It is with sincere regret that we cannot speak so 
favourably of this play as wc could have wished. 
It is, in truth, not worthy uf the talents und re- 
putation of Mr. Cherry. 

The general contiivan^; thi play is ex- 
tremely defective ; the f^L\e does rot subsist in 
any unity orsinglenes/of aetj^n, bi[^ is composed 


jPi. There is quite a mob of dramatic persona?, 
Jiscrinjkir'T.tioifTu^haracter, or nicety of 
s^ Ktion. The langtiage, however, is occasion- 
'qllyeii titled to great praise; and is better than 
what we expeCt to meet witli in most modern 
plap. 


COVENT-GARDEM. 

On Thursday the I 6 th, was presented a 
new Ballet, entitled The Ogre and Little Thumb, 
It is ^ of our modern 

dramatists, the 73 ?S of Mother Bunch f and is 
chiefly founded on the old fable of the Seven 
l-eague Boots. Puerilities^'Sf this kind have no 
other merit, thanj^ttfey^l'ccome the vehicles of 
splendid, '^'Tcncsi^jiid ingenious machinery. The 
PuUi^for some time past, have been contented 
to be ple^ ' d with them, and the Managers have 
found t\ieir justification in the profit attending 
these spectacles. Unfortunately, however, the 
caprice of the town is not always lasting ; and on 
Thursday night this little Pallet encountered a 
se/ere oppo&itipn, and, in the theatrical phrase, 
l^s next door to damnation. Some.ahcrations 
have been made since, and it is now performed 
with more success. . 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


ENGLISH COSTUME. 

No 1.— Am Etening, OR Ball Dress. . 

• • 

A round dress of soft white satin, with short 
train, slashed sl^eve^%>'-«^‘nwX-!»som, made to 
sit close to the form ^ embroidered round' the 
bottom and bosom with a delicate border in silver. 
The shawl drapery, formed of a large square of 
pink patent net, embroidered in correspondent 
border of silver 5 which, by crossing the back, 
and being confined with a brooch on the left 
shoulder, forms the tunic drapfry (now so.^puch 
in esteem) byi^^ii aid of a si^igK: pin only. Silver 
cord and tassels, suspended fV om ^oig^g^side of 
^he figure. Lar^c diamond brooch in the centre 
or the bosom, continlieil in a chain to the bottoin 
«ff the waist. Drawn tucker of Mechlin lace. 
Hair in dishevelled curls on the TTc/wn of the 
head, flowing in ringlets towards the left. ea«. 
Bandeau of diamonds finisoe^l in^ the gentre in 
the form of a cocklc-shell. Earrings of a similar 
form 5 armlets an?l bracelets of blended pearl j 
and hair. Pink^tiii shoes, trimmed with silver 
ftiHge., White kid gloves, rucked.^^ 

No. 2 ,— Walking, or CA'JiluAGE Costume. 

A French coat of imp^ffial satin, or twill sars- 
net, of a laveiKier-blosso^i, or light lilac ^lour ; 
bordered at the wrist, And entirely round the 
Coat, with a brocade AbanD of tlfe shaded jon- 
quille colour. A /lain walking dress of the 
finest French cambXc, or jaconet muslin, scol- 
loped at the feet in \he form of shells 5 two rows 
of open hems, or wmjk, at regular distances, im 
; mediately above it. /iflabit shirt of similar ma 
terial,Jf> 10 point lace in front ; with 

>t^o"bigh QQ\m9 of lace and embroidery. A 


sftiall brooch of br^ht 'ainWr confines the shirt 
at the throat, and one of a largcr«sl2e ornaments 
the gown in the centre of the bosom. A sash, 
the colour of the coat, tied immediately m front. 
Indian turban cap, bonnet of corres^ndeiit 
material, w;»rn generally with a veil of Brussels 
lace. • Hair cropt behind, and in simple curk in 
front. White sarspet parasol, with Vandyke floss 
fiinge. Yojk tan gloves, and kid shoes, the co- 
lour of the colt. 


A FASHIONABLE PART/, 

AT THE FRESCAT! IN PARIS. 

First Ladt. 

In a round dftss of Italian crape, of a bright 
demon colour, over a white sarsnet slip. A short 
fuU sleeve, and round bosom, cut low, with a 
tucker of French net. Conversation bonnet of 
chip, ornamented with lilac ribband. Hair curled 
on the forehead \ and in ringlets on the shoul- 
ders. 


Second Ladt. 


AVound dress o^plR in India mull muslin; with 
longlwaist, Ijjll sleeve, .and frock back. A deep 
fall pf Mec'alin la^e quite round the bosom. A 
ishort sash, of bright moroiie tied A tur- • 

ban hat, of morone, satin, shaded inche^s, and 
ornameni'jd with field flowers in front. Neckfiice 
.md earriJigs of mneho-stone linked with gold. 
Hair erdftt close behindhand in deshevelled curls 
in front. Lon^ Angola shawl, of a bright amber 
col»)ur, with a rich and variegated border. White 
kid gloveS| and shoes of morone kid. 
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' OESERAL jyTELUGi:i\CE 

np THE I 

MOST ELEGANT SPRING FASHIONS. 

Selected Jnm the tnost tasteful puliic and ptivatc 
sources, 

t 

Ours bt: the task each varying grace'. ^how, 

When F.'fthlon’s magic art with taste combine. 

’Tisours to paint the source from whence they i 
flow ; 

While all the magic, British faj.-, is thine. 

’ 

While the unfolding beauties of revving 
nature awake to new Iifo the vegetable kingdom, ■ 
and usher in progressive loveliness the blooming ! 
children of Spring; while the budding fra- 1 
granceof each bursting blossom steals with sooth- \ 
ing over the senses,' and lights anew our j 

hopes, flushed by tne^ 4 :it of the genial year,V i 
tlie more an imaged part of ih^creation step forth ' 
in rival loveliness, to welcome the season of love 
and ple/iure. The brilliant assemblage of beauty, ! 
rank, and elegance, is nj)t now confined to ; 
theatres, concerts, routs, and balls ; but in the ! 
Par^ and Gardens, in drives through*Bond-strcct, 
Fall-Mall, and St. James's, the eye is dazzled'by ! 
the gay and splendid throng; wliilc taste, fashion, | 
and variety, appear as the handmaidi of beauty, I 
fascination, and grace. The cold-repelling wraps 
of velvet, and kerseymere, are no longer con-' 
genial to our feelings ; these are now hid aside 
for the gentle and pliant sarsnet, or the yielding 
and adhesive folds of imperial satin, of gossamer 
softness. Of these apprdpriate and elegant articles 
are formed the Curacao cloak, and French coat 
and vest, now the distinguishing ornament of 
our fashionable belles. As at this season of, 
tonnvth celebrity and public display, tfie out- 
door habiliment is of equal importance with that 
of the evening, or full dress, we shall dwell with 
more than customary precision on this style of 
costume; but our fair correspondents will re- 
member, that wearenot in the habit of describing 
those articles of which they can have ocUar 
demonstration from the posing multitude' but 
such as are evidently sel^l, and eUgant, jfrom 
being adopted by females of taste and distincuon. 
We shall. h^..3ver, attend to' that intermediater 
style ot decoration which properly belongs to 
thdse females to whom fortune has limited her 
bounty, and who, placed in a state of happy 
mediocrity, should adopt that neat aiil unob- 
tru«tive elegance of attire whjeh interests rather 
than attracts, and which is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult in combinaiioii of any other style of cos- 
tume. ( On U>i sttkjeict we ^rpose saying some- 


thing ill our subsequent Numbers; at pi^cnt 
the intelligent and desciiptive have clair>s on 
riur time, to which our fair readers are en itlcd, 
/and we exult in becoming their faith^ i har- 
. ingers. The Curacao cloak is formed of c jloured 
bar. *ct, isi'ul like a short pelisse behind, caching 
aboutSNlf^i yard below the waist, and continued 
to a poiths^n e;ich side, nearly to reach the bot- 
tom of the petticoat; in front it flows open, 
with a narrow falling cape, or lappel, on the 
shoulder ; it is considered most ele ga nt to trim 
this article all round with a broad V«idy ktTttioe ; 
bu^t many adopt the variegated cor*, or shaded 
br<lica(|(e ribband. 

I We have selUom witnessed an article more 
than the %ench coat and vest; this 
fabiliinent is also formed of coloured sarsne., or 
imperial satin. The one which attracted us in 
particular, was composed of a celestial blue twill 
4 rarsnetj and is fori3»'*^ .learly like the last new 
Opera coat<’ iiot a single gather being seen to 
'unir^' ^.le waist to the skirt,^which sits close to 
the form behind, and flows open in front, dis- 
covering the graceful vest, which is composed of 
a wi^th of the sarsnet near three yards long, is 
passed through thg^left shoulder-seam, crosses 
the back, and^is^broA^inh.nug'^ the bottpm of 
the waist on the opposite side, where it meets 
the adverse end, and is simply tieil so as to re- 
semble a military sash. The coat and vest are 
trimmed entirely round with a brocade ribband 
of shaded purple, which has a novel and attrac- 
tive contrast with the pale blue of which this 
eleg%ft habit is' composed. I^nsers are formed 
In similar style, except that the i^appel is much 
smalle., amT w ‘'roaches but little on the vest, 
which completely finishes th? 'penscr in front. 
With these article? ire chiefly worn the chip or 
straw GIpsg hat, with correspondent trimming } 
or the porcupine hat, of straw, with deep tiara 
front. Several cloaks are seen of the cottage 
form, Vith deep pointed capes, finished with a 
cone, or bajrel tassel ; these are formed also of 
sarsnets. Indeed the season is not yet so far ad- 
vanced as to admit of a slighu covering. The 
WoodmaiSv^at, of figured sarsnet, in jelestiat 
blue, olive, dove-'olour, or lilac, is an Otnament 
where much taste a id whim is united $ on the 
youthful countenance it has a becoming and 
unstated effect; fo: walking, however, we 
recommend the Cottagi bonnet, or Gipsy hat 
of imperial straw, tied a* ross the crown with a 
silk or patent-net handki rchief. There is in 
these articles a sort of retii ^ elegance at once 
appropriate and distinguish ng. 'Dress gowns are 
worn much ornamented; chiefly with lace ot 
needle-woik ; and for occa. ions of public display 
we have witnessed coloured % iVtsrs oa crape, oc 
IndiamuiliDj either in paiatL g, embroidery^ 
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fo\iy%^e have seen a border of ivy, of liburnium, 
and of the geranium leaves, have a most attractive 
ciFetX.i White satin jackets, trimmed with che*' 
nille, ^th short Spanish sleeve, and two niws of 
Vandyk^lace plaited thick, and continued roujyr 
the back7lhiishing at each shoulder, Ind t^lfni- 
nated in front with a long white satirls^^, are 
much worn with a round train dreSs •{•Moravian 
muslin^ .this is one of those intermediate habili- 
ments which attracts by its simplicity and ele- 
The gL'iieral style o^ forming dresses is 
very high in the bosom, ^ to preclude the 
necessity of 9 he neckerchief; plain fronts, urit- 
in^in the centre with a clasp, a demi wi^ 
over it, finished on the left side, where the dre^ 
clos^'i, are uncommonly enfant. We observed 
a dress of this foimation at the Duchess of G— 
assembly, lot in all round, and up the left side, 
with the^nost deli^te Mechlin lace, and tied 
with tas:.Lds of cut steel 5 tifS^oac'^^a lit*t|^ ad-^ 
vanced of la:e. The short sleeve isSH^^sjt uni- ^ 
versdl in full dress; and the evening shortTr^tSas 
is confined to the bill costume. Morning dresses 
Are formed whh the large full sleeve, high collar, 
with a single fall of French lace, or a double 
plaiting of Vand^ke^tljey s^4e|accd, or biittcfned 
down the back, and so constituted as to sit close 
to the bosom. The Parisian chemise ^s trimmed 
round with plain French, net; and the Turkish 
wrap is formed like the flowing pelisse, and 
composed chiefly of striped coloured muslin, 
plain jaconet, French cambric, or Indian long- 
cloth. The Spanish hood, thg Parisian n'^ht- 
cap, the Curaj^io turban, the long lace veil, 
forming both cloak and heaiCdrcss^ajg^-Y?i*^'^®*y 
adopted. The hair is chiefly wdtfim dishevelled 
curls, exhibiting 'nfu^h of the forehead. Ban* 
d*aus of diamonds, garnets, of emeralds, are con- 
sidered elegant ; and the rainbow co.^r.vt, formed 
of diverse precious stones, worn by the Mar- 
chioness of £— V on a l.ite sjilendid occasion, 
excited universal admiration, from its singularity, 
brilliancy, and beauty. * 

It should bo r^embered that the morning 
co>tuiiie, according to the present stjindard of 
fdshion,^s considered vulgarly def.cient without 
a cap. Shirts, as an intermediate article, are as 
much in esteem as ever; they are often made 
without a collar, and worn with a double frill of 
Vandyke lace, sometime^ with a fall of Mfchlin 
and those who co/cr t^ throa| in public, 
have adopted ( instead j»f the collar) a buffooned 
net, which is gatherecMinto a large brooch of vari- 
ous compositions, in the c|||ktre. 

An entire new trinrjBt has made its appearance 
since our last commun\c|;uion ; it is a composition 
representing the div^. si fled shades ofthecockle- 
shcllj^set hi gold^Vit is worn .as a brooch, as a 
-ftecClaco, linked :.vith gold, as a sort of coronet 


for the head, and though we have seen in vAi li- 
ons of superior interest and attraction, yet its no- 
velty, and neatness recommend it as worthy of 
adoption. Garnets are now very much worn by 
females of the first distinction ; and to a fair com * 
plexion, their contrasted hue is particularly ad- 
vantageous. The bracelet and armlet of hair, 
linked cuiipusly with steel, pearl, or dead and 
bright is the most select of this species of 
ornament; in other respects the style of trinkets 
differs not from our last communication. For 
general weftr, the kid shoe prevails over the jean; 
for dress, whit^ and black satin, or painted kid, 
rfre invariably chosen. The fashion^ile roIf»i'-- 
for the season are, the olive, or* tea- leaf, celestial 
blue, apple blossom, ,lavendcr ditto, joiiquille^ 
lilac, and dove- brown. 


I.FjTTEX on DRESSa. . . 

. ■ c - • 

• ILUrsTRATIJ^E aND DESCRIPTIVE. 

Ip you would permit me for once to break 
through my agreement with you, dear Jyiia, in 
my pre.‘;snt communication, 1 would glamy sub- 
stitute persons for thifigs; and instead of deli- 
neating the Qostume, give you a sketch of cha« 
rac^il. Our house is at this period the VIry 
centre of gaiety, aisd mart of fashion; andwhile 
Mary appeals the magnet that attracts the nirn, 
cousin John is the loadstone which collects the 
j|iromeii. Oh ! what a history could 1 give you 
of beaux that flutter round the one, and belles 
that flirt (nothing loath) with the c^her.— Of 
fawning sycophauis in the vhape of humble in- 
terlopers. Of selfish flatterers, who at once 
aid the vices they expose, with a long train of 
et ceUras too numerous for insertion. After all, 
ray dear friend, there is something strangely 
«iiigmaUcal in your people of haul fox; and 1 
am not yet able to rathom them. They are like 
a set of pleasing puzzlers, which entangle you in 
a maze of enchantment, and amuse while they 
perplex you. Thanks to the precepts of the 
dear Vicarage, though moving within their cir- 
cles^l im not bound by their spells ; for while 
suriounded b>| the great and the gay, I still re- 
tain alvenerated resol\ection for all that I learnt 
amidl the humble and the good. But away with 
sentipent ! A st};|e which cousin John assures 
tne is considered by the fashiona'fl?''i;^Id, as 
completely gothic and canaillhk. At first, dcjiir 
Julia, his assertion surprised me. “ And how is 
this, dear cousin r” I replied. “ False senti- 
ment is, fallow, both dangerous and ridiculous ; 
but a purity of, thought and expression, arising 
from a just sense of right and wrong, is so blendej 
with correct principles, that if waslnk into the 
ridicule of one, we shake the fabr^of 
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“ my pretty moralizer,” he returnoH, ** have 
you not yet found out that w* people of fasliion 
have very delicate nerveb ? Our refined feelings 
cannot stand the shock of vulgar truths! And 
you must allow it would appear rather incon- 
gruous to hear a fair nymph, with arms highly 
exposed, and bosom courageously displayed, 
moralizing on the degeneracy of the times, and 
Iraranguing on the captivating graL^^of mo- 
desty." You may suppose, dear Julia, that 1 
readily gathered from this irony of my cousin’s, 
what were his opinion^ on the present too ge- 
general exposure of the person*, and although 1 
followed, in a very moderate degree, a fr.shicpi 
"'"WTlich iny earl}^ notions of delicacy led me to 
condemn, yet, since this conversation, 1 have 
been more careful to pteserve that chastity of 
attire which we are told should be one of ih? dU- 
tiiiguishing qualities of our sex. But to the main 
purport of niy letter ! 

M^dear J^ia, all the ^fegantfe and beauty of 
England seem novr cd^llected in this charmi’iig 
city j it were ^impossible to give you arr idea of 
the innumerable attractions which claim one's 
atteniton, and conspire to cheat utof our time. 
The fl'pera’s brilliancy, ilv^ Drawing- room splen- 
dour, the Assembly’s agile grace, the taste and 
binuty of the fashionable throng, which meet 
the eye in quick succe:>slu.n in our morning 
drives, the ingenuity and decoration exhibited at 
public parties, &c. &c. absolutely bewilder the 
mind, and leave it a chaos of pleasurable emo- 
tion, while the eye and the ear reign despotic 
over the other senses. Hut 1 know, dear friend, 
you wInH me to hint my intelligence to personal 
decoration. I hasten therefore to give you a 
few choice delineations ; for were I to descend to 
particulars, my task would be (like PenelopeN 
v^b) without end. First, as to style, there is 
little variation since my last communication ; aofl 
the quick transitions of thi present ^.lungeful 
season, from Spring’s mild warmth, to Winter’s 
chiliing cold, render it diflicult to report what 
may (on the arrival of my packet in Cornwall) 
be deemed a faithful transcript. Last week 
Mary and myself were engaged a whole joiorning 
in s lec'ing our Spring costume ; but scartAs had 
their beviuties met the paitral rays of ai;! April 
sun, before Winter, in savage nialigniir;, en- 
croached on her mild domii^ion, and ublwed us 
to pay a homage to Htr invidious iKurp^- 

tion. '' Velvets, nay, even coats of keiseymere, 
aiul seal- wool cloth, are now dragged forth from 
the recesses of the wardrobe. But as it is pos- 
sible that before this packet M lodged iti your fair 
hands,—-'* Another May new buds and sweets 
may bring,” I wili disregard thd present mono-* 
poly of the sombre god, and no longer ** Snatch 
i»y ^ys stonu." To 
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Spring then, dear Julia, with all her beauteous 
sylvan train, 1 pay the* willing tribute ! Oh ! 
how shall 1 paint her pure and sjiotless loneliness? 
/r whose influence extends to things seen anj retnote^ 
b.yrho warms the opening blossom to fnaturity, 
Wfjo lights anew the thought of g^^ius, and 
givdtA .to /talent force to perpetuate'her various 
beauticbl^ Tljough amidst our groves no prim- 
rose blooms, nor gentle violet exhales its sweets, 
yet arc tlieir varidtl tints and beauties owned even 
at a di'^tance from Jtheir shades. 

Mary’s French coat rivals the primrfllSeTiue, 
while my Caracals croak the viojit’s shade as- 
sumes. Our Gipsy hats, of chip, arc decked 
^iih wreaths, Sn imitation of these beauteous 
/ttflsipring of the segspn. Wc have also hats of 
llsaiin- straw, for half- dress, with the high tiara 
front, an^globe crown, the most novel and ele- 
gant articliT'of the kind I have witnessed for 
many* seasons. Wxd you one to astonish the 
natives of ffour island, together with a military 
sagbif^iid spenscr of celestial blue, a colour se- 
lected by ourCirst rates; ancj which, you know, 
I always thought associated most advantageously 
with the delicacy of your complexion. Mary 
was at the last Drawing-room, and wore a most 
splendid dress of fine silronciet, lOver white satin, 
with an entire new set of hair ornaments and 
trinkets, <jf the finest garnets. 1 never taw her 
look half so beautifa), or attired with more 
chastity and e!(*gance. Time will not permit 
me to say much of court-dresses; but 1 will just 
steal a few moments to give you a description of 
a dress prcpartd*-fuT the Princess Amelia : — It is 
composed of black net lace, q-uite plain ; and 
roun/ and drapery, is seen the most 

elegant, rich, and beautiful border of the oak- 
leaf and its fruif|. The leaves and acorns are 
formed of^satin, shaded to nature, with chenille, 
in tambour. This dress (whose ground- work is 
of most transparent texture) is wocn over an 
under-tlressvf iMghly-polishod white satio; and 
has the most novel, beautiful, and splendid effect 
I ever witnessed. The head-dress worn with it 
consists of a bandeau of dri-.C!ionds, set in the 
form of dlfr-«oak-leaf, and an ui^relle acorns 
ill front, over vcrliLph waves a miliiary plume of 
white ostrich feathers. 

Ball-(]resses, dear Julia, were nevermore at* 
tractive than this spring. Frocks of Fiench net, 
over white satin, pa'.nted in ndtural flowers. 
Dresses of white' ImpiJt'ial satin, with a silver 
brocade ribband at the\ bottom, and French 
aprions of net or lace^ bordered all round, and or- 
namented at the *pocki't-hoks with Chinese 
roses. Rotund train-dre ses of Moravian mualin, 
let in all round with fine i&iting lace, and fastened 
up the side with clasps dl^'timbossed gold or 
steel. These dresses, ainiJa^ many others, a(« 
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c'onspicuous for their taste and elegance. I no 
longer remark the long sleeve in full-dress, ex- 
t cepi vunien who have passed their nulunty. 

I hope, ^alia, you have never worn the backs of 
your dresi||s immoderately low, a correct tas 
mist ever condemn a fashion so dUgumin|^i^ 1 
am happy to tell you, that at the last , and 

at the Marchioness of D -’s grand ^assembly, 

the most elegant women wore tile backs of their 
dresses much advanced, or shaded with gentle 
foIlli*«4i»muslin or lace. 

Do not be^ispleased \\^l J fulfil not your 
commission for the long stay. Believe, Juli:4 
your slender form, gently and simply rounde'd 
nature, needs not this unnatural compressKyi;’ j 
they (tan only bo requisite tor such females as 
exceed the embonpoint^ to others they give a 
most ungraceful stiffness* and, 1 should think, 
must be as unrasy asfhey a»-^»,^elegmt an4l iiii- 
naturai. Besides dear .1 u 1 i 2 ^ if wtNsQiisiilt ^he 
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' wtNK;msiilt 
painter and the sculpUtrist, we shall 
natural beauty of a form consists «n a moderat? 
roiindness, not in contracted flatness. I posi- 
tively will not allow of y»ur destroying thesj*^!- 
inetry of nature, by the distortions of art. We 
are justified, iny ^ir in hbvidting her 3e- 

ffcts, but not in abusing her gifts. Continue, 
therefore, your simple corset j and do %iot, with 
your plump cheek, and round arms, exhibit the 
body of a caged Skeleton • Thus much, dear 
Julia, on this subject; but not a letter too much, 
if it prevents your thinking more of an artieJSe 
ftever designed for you. ■» • 

You must weajiyour morniiig dresses very high 
in the neck, laced or buttoned beliMji?^ iniil *vork 
let in in three s^pj^rate divisions, round the 
bottom, and in the form of triangle on the* 
bofoin and sleeves; or otherwise your morning- 
dresses may be formed, with little variation, like 
the lappelcd opera-coat. The hair is still turned 
up tight behind, flowing in irregular curls On the 
crown of the head ; sometimes in a plain band 
on one side, with ringlety falling in various di- 
rections on the ^.er. The half-handkerchief 
is still prevalent; but bandeaus, entirely round 
the head, are considered more genteel. Your 
watch must ever be worn on the outside, both in 
the morning and evening costume. 

A contrast of colours is now exceedjpgiy 
fashionable, but it requirc'j much taste to unite 
th«m with effect. The fielestHil blue Ind purple 
IS one of the most striking and novel unions; 
hut the primrose and lilac, the pink and dove- 
brown, are mixtures fa/ more pleasing. 

Good night, dear Julia !-«-A thundering rap 
at the door warns me of Mary’s return.— The 
dial points at hal^ p'«at one. I run to my cham- 
ber, after signing Yo*urS| 

£liza. 

No.XVL VoLIL 


PHLSENT STATE 

OF 1HE 

FRENCH STAGE^ 


DEAR SIR, 

The promising buds of an early spring begin 
already to unfold, and the mill wenlher h is ren- 
dered the cminlry so pleasant, that many peojilc 
j^ave alrcitfly quitted the iioi'.y town in or«ler to 
watch tho opening beauties of the year. A-; 1 
At forced by my present situ«»lioii to remain here, 
1 will amus^iny leisure hours by sending you as 
much infqrmaiiofi as 1 can gather; but you must 
ex*pcct none of a political nature. 

The Stage being one of the Aiost interesting 
objecLS*that can fall uncler my glaiKC, 1 will be- 
gin by passing in review the iiunieroLis theatrea 
that continue to allure the Parisuns, but not al- 
, ways for the purpose of amusement, 
r /.c.t7*>«'/i'^^z/A*ai^oun(ic everv night new ilchuts\ 
)bu4 these votaries of the tragic muse appear on the 
stage for the single e vd of bidding an eternal adieu 
to the public, as after the curtairf has dropped 
they are ntver heard of any more. ^ 

The Opera is still the same ; crowded with in- 
different singers and eicellent dancers. Ladies 
repair to this with the wish of spreading 
|| their«charms and elegance to public admiration ; 
and gentlemen to edjoy the prospect of the boxes 
and the staget^ Ennui is all that can he gathered 
here, and when the sjiectators withdraw, they 
look like school- boys that have been cwinpclled to 
listen to a long sdirmon. 

At the Opfra-Comique you sec a crowiJed stage, 
and an empty house. • 

LouvoU presents nothing but gloomy charac- 
ters, and here, even gascoons breathe melart- 
choly. 

The VandeviUe was formerly cons?crated to 
ifght, satirical, an*} at the same time moral 
pieces, but now it has launched forth into pa- 
thetic plays. 

Montanskr will soon, it is reported, be the 
only theatre where taste will preside, as none 
but old plays will, it is said, be acted ihcre. 

1 hove not yet spoken of the theatres on the 
BauUnmrds^ th^re we fliid so many good dramas, 
and diflinguished actors, such a variety of new 
and or^nal spectacles, that the crowd forsakes 
otlier ^aces of aindsenient to fill ; and if 
any one want to see performance he tnu^i hire 
a box at leaiit eight days before-hand. , 

This is the shortost account 1 am able to give 
you of the present state of the French stage, 
which is By no means flourishing. Now 1 will 
relate to you what 1 saw in my last visit to the 
museum, during the exhibition of pictures. 1 
had ill chosen the day, for it was ^nday, and I 
found it impossible to be a close ob jfrver of {alcnt 
F f 
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aird genius in a crowd of curious and noisy 
hndavts. As soon as 1 arrived, 1 attempted, but 
in vail), to draw near the pictures; a group o# 
five or six people plied their elbows with siy*# 
cess, and threw me farther than ever from theT 
object of my observations. PusVjed to and fro, 
t could see nothing, when at last perceiving that 
the former group knew how to force their way 
through surrounding crowds, 1 resolV.'^ no more 
to contertU with them, but to join them, and fof- 
lowing step by step their progress, succeeded#! 
catching partial glances of the pictcirca at a dis- 
tance. I had not long joined t^ieir party when I 
was struck by their conversation, of i/hich 1 
will send^you*^s much as I am able to recol- 
lect. •'» 

** Do you see yonder mother,” said the one 


— >rtm me oiiC, W 
** she kneels with her son before the toftib of || 
her husband. She must be a good woman, but 
her dress bespeaks her a foreigner. % ook at he/j| 
hiir, you wijl see ho plaits no curls, no diadem 
after the antique, and the little boy is clothed in* 
silk, and wea^s a girdle, just as in the year 1789 : 
if he were a Frenchman he should be drc.ssed 
like a^’hussar.” 

And what do you thenk of this picture, does 
it seem good ?”—«< That it is, I ?m sure,” ex- 
cluiined the other ; for, without looking any 
further, examine this pair of boots, 1 swear that 
Colmant, who invented boots vifithout scams, 
could not have done them better.^ 


next new theatrical rc^iresentation, and ten new 
wayi of placing the shawl round the head, or dis- 
posing of it about the shoulders.” 

How much fashion there is in th/Jt corner; * 
courage gentlemen, let us make use of our 
S.‘'ows,‘'come then.”— “ Impossible, we shall 
nevf^bj able to approach, it is Isabey’s drawing, 
that cort:«r'is always crowded; I should, how- 
ever, like to tak ' a peep; they say there is a 
very graceful and majestic female figure.”— 

Hut we don’t %ct on at all ; I am 
to see it ; 1 will come some day and view it at 
,fiy ease.” ' 

“.Look at that old ewe, dressed lamb fashion.” 

Where?— Oh, horrid ! horrid !” I raised my 
head, and could rfe'. help exclaiming witl\ them, 
horrid ! 

“ Lord bless me, it is twelve o’clock,” ex- 
claimed one of them; “and Monsieur Flo!id»ir 
iswJfiting for imifTwas to have taken him home 
I shoes.”— “ You make me reinem- 

, said armther, “ tha't I proiiiisod Madame 
Lucival her gown.” 

They immediately ran out; and I mentally 
exclaimed,— .Gentlemen artists, you are then 
shoemakers, ancj tailore! yet jrour judgment is 
not always erroneous, an<t would be more favour- 
able perhaps to painters than that of men of their 
own profession. 

[To continued.’] 


“ Oh ! look at that young man, how hai^- 
some he is.” — “ Which, he ihat is in a full 
dress He that is playing with his sister !” 
“ No, that young man who is listening to his 
father with an air of submission and respect, 
while the father gives him a lesson.”— “ What, 
that one who receives a lei!!,on from his father ; 
pho ! it is not at all fashionable, I tell you, I 
understand these sort of things ; I not sfa 
artist for nothing.” 

“ Oh ! Gentlemen, do look at those beautiful 
horses ! they are by M. Vernet, how well they 
are shaped ; 1 have been at Ijongchamp^ at the 
hois (le Boulo^^ne, ^iliawlughy and at FmvconVs 
Circus, and, upon my word, there were'none to 
be compared to these.”— “Pho, he only pays at- 
tendon to horses, and the fiien, and th^- land- 
scape, and the order of battle? Whatdo Unsay 
tothese?”—“ Gently, gently, why, it isLnIy a 
skelch;'«*'Oh ! what then will the picture tib 
when it is completed.” 

“ You may be in extaqy, gentlemen, but 
look before you, there is effect, colouring, and 
design; it is so dazzling that it makts my eyes 
ache.” “ Oh ! the fine Egyptian postumes ! what, 
drapery! what shades !— Why, looking at this 
picture, can hut improve the artists ; here are at 
liasii twenty I^'rbans that may be copied fur* the 
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I«“:WS»-oniGIN AND DIVERSITIES OP 
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[Continued from p, 165 .J 

CHARLES II. 

The ladie^' hair was curled and frizzled with 
the nicest art, and they frequently set It off with 
hearUbreakers (artificial curls). Sometimes a 
string of pearls, or an ornan^git of ribband, was 
worn on tjie head ; and in the latter part of this 
reign, hoods of various kinds were in fashion. 
Patching and painting the face, than which no- 
thing was more common in France, was also too 
common in England 5 but what was much worse, 
they affected a mean betwixt dress and nakedness, 
which ociiasioned the publication of a book ..a. 
titled, “ A just and seasonable Reprehension of 
naked Breasts and Shoulders, with a Prefiice. b* 
Richard Baxter.” 

Itappears from the “ MemoiresdeGrammont,'* 
that green stockings were worn by one of the 
greatest beauties of the Engl4|h court; it is also 
generally believed, that beave^ hats were first wtra 
hy old women in this reign. 
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WILLIAM III. mn/ exposures ; and this cannot be difficult when 

The ladies wore their dresses lon^ and flowing, we are to behold the most beautiful of all that is 
and Vere then servile copyists of the French, but^ beauteous, Miss Vicioire Saulnier, who per^ 
not so^nuch so as they have been since; they jiusonates Venus, floating in a bath of transparent 
flounced Aheir coats, a fashion probably borrow^J gause. This was the picture which the sedate 
from Albert Drurer, who represeuteQl| an shgel and critical (orraerly objected to, but spectators 
in a flounced petticoat, driving Adani|,piifl Eve of this cast arc now no more. It was applauded 
from Paradise. Thetuflles were lohg<und double; with unanimity. The performance of this bal- 
and the hair much frizzled .yd curled; jewels, let left «<^hing for taste or judgment to desire, 
pearls, and amber, were ^much worn in the hair; Vestris was as elegant as elastic, as graceful and 
am^^arcings, necklaces, bracelets, ornaments on brilliant as when he first executed the part, and 
the stomacher and the sho^ilders. all the woMd knows that this was the triumph 

The head-8ress was more likea veil than a cap, of his art. Miss Chevigny, in the part of 
thfown back, the sides of which Jiung below fee ^LEndne, gave a new proof of her fine talent for ^ 
bosom; from this the head-dress gradually shrunk pantomime. It is impossible Tor acting to give 
toa^aul with two lappetsf Known by the nanre more* warmth and ej^ergy than she did to the 
of mob. The shoes had raised heels, square toes, separation in the second act. Miss V. Saulnier, 
were high on the insiop, and worked with gold, as Venus, would, in the time of the Heathen 
and were, always af the most costly material. Mythology, have deceived even the gods them- 
Thc gloves of both sexes were o5«^ite feather, selves. We have np picture handed down to 
worked, hut not so extravagantly as ih^ from antiquity, comparable to her form ; and * 

Fifth’s reign. j, besides the merit cf graceful symmetry, and the 

Happy, thrice Hbppy ladies of modern days, charm of a face in which all theHoves revL-I, she 
who can go and purchjise a profusion of oostly performed the part with the luost piquant se- 
toys from India, in almost every street in London, duction. Madame Gardel danced a pas seal to 
the great mart^of traf^c, when Mary, luckless the violin obligato bf Kreutzer. These two 
Mary, was obliged by steal rh to obtain from a artists rival K>d each other in piecision and dcli- 
woman who dealt in such forbidden articles, fans caoy. One of the tours de force of that im^om • 
and other female paraphernalia ; and yet, being parable creature, »Catalani, was to mount and 
discovered, though slie.^ wore a crown, was descend thi;^ gamut by semi tones. Madame 
.soundly rated for her extravagance or gossiping, Garde] appeared eager to console us for the loss 
or both, by her austere husband. lof Catalan!, by renewing this prodigv, and by 

Hoops did not encumber thy fair sex at^this the exquisite flnishing and tenuity of her steps, 
time, but not ig be without sor ething more than to follow all the gradations of soiim'* so raptur- 
a gentle swell, they had their ^which ously executed by KreuizcT on his instrument, 

set out their hinder part, and^gave addiiioual The chef d'^ttuvre was, crowneil with accla- 
grace, it was thnugTit,* to the evening train. • mations. 

• [To he continued 

PARIS SPECTACLES. ' 'BIRTHS. 

We may judge of the gaiety of Paris from At his Lordship’s house in Spring-gardens, 
the following accouht of the revivarof the ballet Viscountess Fitz-Ilarris, of a son. 
of Paris, by Gar^. The Right Hon. Lady Kiiniciird, of a sr n and 

Academic Imperiale*de This ballet heir, 

was performed some months ago, with retrench- * Kenyon House, the Lady of Colonel 

ments and suppressions, in ord* to lull into Thornton, of»ThornvilIc Ron »!, of a son. 
silence the clamours of the squeamish. But taste Iri Poriland-pl'icc, the La ly of John Denni- 
sighed for the original, and M. Gardel had the sonJl‘.sq. ofa son. 

singular felicity of hearing that his work could Ayr, in .ScolWnd, ihe Hon. Mis. o o, o 

Hot be amended by aheratiofi. He; hastened to a son. , 

obey the public voice; and success proves that At hU boose in Upper Harlr^y street, t e LAOy 

the first edition was better than the second. This Sieere, Esq. of a sou. 

fame belongs only to a classic in his art. He had, Lxmouth, the Lady of . ciizie, sq* 

for the sake of the scrupulous, suppressed the of a son. , . - . . 

whole act of the baths and toilette of Venus, a At V romc,a young wom-in a ter cing raarn 
picture full of grace and voluptuousness, in only ton months, ofy^wr cAt/«/rc« ; and another, 
which, though tlere is notlfing to wound the after she had been married only Jplevcn moiiihs, 
eye, the imagination may form to itself the most offve^ 
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• MARRIED. 

Sir Tlmmas Strange, Citicf Justice of Madras, 
to Miss Burroughs, daughter of Sir Wm. Bur- 
roughs. 

At Barbadoes, the Hon. Robert Augu?:*.^ 
Hyiirlmiiii, of Dominica, to Mi^si^iz. Cliii^tiau 
BccklcN, second daughter of the Hoh. John Buck- 
le., Attorney-General and Speaker ol^je liouae 
of Assembly of Barbadoes. 

At Guernsey, B. Child, Esq. son of Vice- 
Admiral Child, to Mi^sCcithanne Fur^. 

In Dublin, the (Ion. Geoigc, Ponsonby, son 
of the hie Loid Ponsonby, to Miss Gla:»toii. , 

I At Baihfi Juh^i Curwen, E-.q. (eldest son ol 
John Clirihiun Curwen, r>q. M. P.) ic^ Miss 
Allen, only daughter of Lewis Robert Allen, Esq. 
of Bath. 


DIED! 

At his house, in Berne ^-street, Oxford-road, 
John Opie, Es(J. R. A. The disease which termi- 
nated ii#i life had its origin in a cold, caught in 
Tetvirn\jg from a visit to his friend, Mr.Trcaham. 
This cold produced, at hrsf,^but a slight indispo* 
sition, attcMided with a fever; ih^ sym^yoms, 
however, oricreased in a very alarming inanner, 
and an inliammation in the bra*in, which deprived 
him of his senses, was the result of a/ew day’s ill- 
lies-'. As a Painter Mr. Opie was undoubtedly 
ill tiie rank of his protessiou, and, in lusintf 
Itim, a gap h.i> been made in ihu Art, which will 
not sp^’edily be filled. 

Lately, at .St. Peforsbingh, the Lady of the 
Russian Prince Bariatin^iky. She was the second 
daughter of Lord Sherburne. Ab'^ul three months 
after her inariiage, she accompanied the Prince to 
Russia. 

At St. James's Palace, in tlw 9dih yeaf of her 
age, the Hoh. Frances Tracy, Fir^t B^'d chamber 
Woman to her M ijesty, and only surviving sister 
of the Ute Vheount Tracy, of Toddington, in the 
county of Gloucester. 


At Mdlilunado, Ca|it.nn Rundell of the .'>4th 
regiment, in consequence of the wounds he re- 
ceived on the 4th January, by a parly of|Spanish 
^avalry, while commanding a foraging parly afeir 
r^j|tes from Maldonado. f 

seat at Sanlon Downham, SufFelk, 
aged piiarlcs Sloane, Earl Cadogan, Viscount 
CheNea, aifd a Trustee of the British Musevrh. 

After a long aiA painful illness, Colonel Fare 
M. P. for Lyme Regis, at his house in Wi mpole - 
street, in the 55; h year of his age, 

After a short illi^'ssy Mr. Mark l^yiipple, a gen- 
tltman of very considerable literary lalenis. ^ 
^At Bruges, lin Flanders, Mis, Mary Austin 
Mo^re, Superioresj of the Convent of English 
^uns at that place. *She was the last lines! de- 
scendant of the celebrated Sir Thomas Moore, of 
the I5lh century. 

^ At jChichester,^j^thc 7T>th year §f her age, 
Ladf Viscr; 3 ^tess Lifford, relict of Lord Chan- 
I cellogJifff^rd, of Ireland, aivl mother of Lieut.- 
(jJSneral IL-witf. 

In Gla'-gow, Malcolm While, in the 102d 
yeaPofhis age. He retained all his faculties to 
the last, and was able, on the morning of his 
death, to rislf frofn his an# do some things 
about the house; he used to go about the town 
and Ciuint^' selling religious books ; he was a na- 
tive of Cowall, ArgyleMiire. 

Amelia Butcher, of the Castle Foregate Shrews- 
bury, aged 104 : she declared that she broke her 
heart for the loss of her husband^ who died about 
sevftj weeks ago.® 

At Birchindiffc, Bear Huddersfield, Mr. David 
years, and on the following 
day Frances, his wife, jy;cd O'J, They were 
Coih interred at HiVdersficUl, in one grave. Thijy 
had been nijyfried upwards of 60 years. It is very 
remarkable that from a presentiment of their ap- 
proaching death, the husband was h^rd to say on 
the Pritiay prcctfiling, he believed they would 
both be carried out of the hogsc together ; whicli 
accordingly came to pass. 


London : Printed bywdfor J. Bell, Southampton-strept^ Strand, 
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last, and which gave such universal satisfaction ; but the Critical Part will be much improved, 
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HER MAJESTY'THE ClUEEN OF NAPLES kND THE SICILIES. 


Maria •Carolih^i the present 
Queen of Naples, was born in the year 
1753, at Vienna ^ She is the daughter of 
the Illustrious Maria*Thcr^, Empress of* 
Germany, a Queen celebrated, one pe- 
riod, in every quarter of the globe, fox the 
heroic intrepidity with* which she sup- 
ported a contested successioA to*her {rown 
and paternal dominions, and at length 
triumphed over such of lier own subjects as 
revolted, and reduced the most powerful 
states of Germany to sue for, and receive 
peace at her hands. 

In the reign of M^rifi Theresa, a species 
of policy first received its birth in the 
Court of Vienna, of which the object was 
embrace, in one grand family associ- 
ation, all the crowns and kingdoms of Eu- 
.ropei and, by superadding tbe obliga- 
tiooi of marriage and the sanctity of blood 
to thj^ treaties that were formed between 
theiilw endeavour to establish a recipro- 
city of^ommoQ interest, apd the necessity 
of a peananent and mutual faitfau 


The Court of Maria Theresa vios filled 
with Jesuits; she* was a Romanist, in the 
most bitter sense of thftterm j and though, 
but for the assistance of manfr of the Pro- 
testant Princes and Communities of Ger^ 
ipany, she would never have been esta- 
blished *in her hereditary dominions, she, 
nevertheless, continued to look upon 
them all with an invincible dislike, and me- 
ditated a persecution again&t them, when- 
ever she should possess the power. 

It^wtfs with this view, principally, that 
she assiduoifcly laboured to form alli- 
ances* with the tfQost powerful Catholic « 
Princes of Europe, and the objects of her 
ambkion were fiflly crowned wijh success* 

She bad lived to behold her daughter^ 
Maria Antoinette, Queen of FraiK'e.'nr 
Her son became Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and King of the Romans, elect, in her 
life tim^i and her daughter, Maria Caro- 
lina, was married to Ferdinand, King of 
Naples, in the year 17 OB, many years be- 
fore tbe death of the Empress j^Theresa. 
Gg2 
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Tlif; elder sister of the Queen of Naples 
liad been originally betrothed to Ferdi- 
nand; but she died before the marriage 
took place. A singular incident^ pre- 
vious to her being contracted ^o the King 
of Naples, is related of this Piincess, 
which is worth preserving* 

One night* she was summoned by her 
mother, fhc Empress Maria Theresa, to 
attend her to the Royal Chapel contiguous 
to the palace. Ignorant of whtt was in- 
tended by this solemn appointment the 
i young Prince^ obeyed her mother’s sum- 
mons, and was conducted by her in^o the 
family vault of the Eiwpcrors of Germany. 
It had been splendidly illuminated on the 
occasion. The Queen was habited in deep 
mourning, and sunounded by a cluster of 
Jesuits. She took the *>00 irg Prmcess bj 
the hand, and leading her round the vau^, 
pointed out her the various coffins and 
tomhsgin which were interred the remains 
of her ancestors You here, my child,” 
cxclsSmcd she, ** behold the ashes of those 
illustrious Princes, who have supported by 
th^ir courage, and the wisdom of theflr go- 
vernment, the famcand honourof the House 
of Austria. They were Priuc«s who have 
Icept up the succession oflho jtoinan name 
and glory untainted and undiminished 
to the present period; andVhilsl the in- 
flucnce^f their example shall remain, the 
star of the HouSe of Austria will nevcT 
set. They owed their reputation and suc- 
cess to thoif regard for our holy reli- 
gion, and their pious cares of the priest- 
hood.” 

The Jesuits here nodded assent, *and, as 
tlu; Empress was somewhat fatigued by her 
exertions, they took up the oration, 
which they continued much in the same 
strain. 

The young Princess remained ^sijpnt; 
her Majesty at length revivdi. Sh<j now 
turned to the various sepifichres and niches 
in the vault, in which were deposited the 
jeniains uf the female *bianches of the 
Austtian House— And here, my child,” 
aiie continued, ** are the female ancestors of 
our family; emulate their virtue, their 
dignity, the unblemished chastity of their 
lives, and the prudence of their domestic 
conduct. As the example they left was 
not lust upf)n me, let it make the same 
iiiiurcssiou t|pouyou; and add to it, the 


constant recollection that you are the 
daughter of Maria Theresa— consider what 
you owe to such a mother, and that the 
world will expect from you no less virtue 
than discretion.”— After continifng some 
time longer in a style of similar exhorta- 
tion, hdr, Majesty closed the scene, and 
the procession ^marched back to the pa- 
lace. 

If this advenfiirc of mock grandeur and 
solemnity had thug terminated, all wbuld 
l^vc been well. Maria Thertrsa had only 
acted her |^rt, and the young Piincess 
had received her lesson ; but unfor- 
tunately a cold, faiight from the d?\mp- 
ness of the vault, thiew the young lady 
into a violent fever, a few days before she 
pui'i^^sed to commence herjourR:iy, iu or- 
dei^to join her •destined husband, the 
King of Naples. Her death was the result 
of this illne&, and the .alliance, for the 
present, was put an end to. The grand 
object of the Empress's ambition was not 
thiis to bjj frystrated: she had another 
daughter; Fc^diiiamfhad neither; and 
was, of course, alike indifferent to both.— • 
Maria Carolina, tbf refore, stepped into the 
place of her deceased sister, and, though 
only in the fiflecntli year of her age, was 
immediately contracted to the King of 
Naples. Ferdinand himself had scarcely 
exceeded his sii^eenth year4 of the Bour- 
bon family, pother to the King of Spain, 
and cousin to the^Iyug of France, 
his descent vHps the most illustrious of 
any of tbe Princes of Europe. His edu- 
cation bad been greatly neglected ; hut 
his natural understanding w^s good, and 
his heart (incorriipted. In an age, there- 
fore, when learning, by the example of 
a Frederick of Prussia, was abused to the 
worst of purposes, in sapjiing the foun- 
dations of religion and morals, and, ui 
the affectation of philosophy, spreal 
a general unbelief in the doctrine. 
Chdstianity amongst the nations ofj 
rope, it was perhaps better for this Prf 
that he c 9 Gaped*thc tutelage of those 
would, doubtless, have replaced igno^ 
by infidelity. 

AVben the contract of marriage 
finitively settled between the two 
it seemed to follow next in coui] 
the parties should be brought 
Accordingly, in tbe spring of Tfio, year 
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1768, her Royal Highness Maria Carolina ! 
left Vienna for the kingdom of Naples, 1 
accompanied by the Gran'd Duke of Tus- 
cany, Leopold, and his wife, the Grand 
Duchess. Ferdinand met the royal p}rty 
at Casserta, where he ^had a palace to re- 
ceive them. Casserta is abou^ sixteen 
miles from Naples. * • 

The young Princess haJbecn instructed 
by her mother in the m^iier in which it 
would be decorous for her to receive her 
husband. iThe King ^ Najdes, therefore, 
11O sooner advanced to salute his destiiicd 
bride, than slfc immediate/y fell on her 
knees, and, in a kind o(#)riental supplica- 
tion of a husband’s love, bowed her face 
to the ground. The K ing was confounded ; 
he raises} her upi but the embarrassment 
of bolli parties was not speedily got^ver.* 
The marriage waj immediately celebrated*, 
and Cass<'rta was, for someatime, a scene 
of gaiety and ho'spitality. 

It is necessary that we should hcrc*f)ass 
over a considerable interval. The King 
and Queen ]^d#begu married four years 
without having any family.* Ilis Majesty, 
and all the priests in the kingdom, put up 
their prayers, nigbf*and morning, to 
Heaven, for an heir to the throne of Na- 
ples. Ferdinand was so desirous of pos- 
terity, that he would frequently brcak,out 
into a kind of angry expostulation upon 
th is subject; and one dSy, in conversation 
with Sir William llamiltoff, he observed, 
that there were tfirtfe miracles which secm«l 
Bd occur ill his reign, l^pon being inter- 
rogated what they were, he refilicd,— 1 
am young, and have no children.** This 
is the firs!.— The second ‘Vl’bc^ Jesuits 

are dissolved, and there is. no finding 
wlierc they have concealed their hordes.’* 
And my last and greatest prodigy yet le- 
‘‘ Tanucci, my minister, is old, 

1 will never die.** 

The Queen of Naples had been ex- 
mcly well educated, and had imbibed a 
at deal of the harmless levity andjchcer- 
ficss of the French , manners, in the 
‘“^rian Court. The Nca|)olitans are ria- 
ly solemn and austere even bi their I 


libertinism. “ They are a people,” says a 
celebiatcd writer, ‘‘who indulge more in 
the luxuries and forbidden pleasures of 
life, than any other nation in Europe; 
and he adds, ** they will sin with the 
morosencss of a liermit, and the gravity 
of a philosopher. Pleasure they have re- 
duced to a business; and, like every other 
employment, they conccivc“it lylist be fol- 
lowed with a steady and serious tenipcia- 
ment of mind, or its objects can never be 
obtaineui*' • 

• The Queen, undoubtedly, very much 
improved the general inaiiaers^f the Nca-* 
politan Court. She made Naples, parti- 
cularly, pleasant *to all slrangors; the 
slightest introduction was siifiicicnt, and 
the reception was alwa\s in proportion to 
the mesits of the, individual. A constant 
jntcrcourse was kept up Avith France, in 
which kingdom, her sister, the unfortunate 
Maria Antoinette, was adored as a di- 
vinit5% • 

She bad been married four ycar^ when 
she was brought To bed of a daughter.— 
Fropi that* period her Majesty’s family in- 
creased yearly, and she at length produced 
sixteen cliildren to the King of Naples. 
She had <oiir daughters before she had 
one son. Her eldest daughter was married 
to the present Emperor of Germany; she 
died, in child-bed, a few weeks jince. 

In tlic delighb^ul cliinate of Naples, one 
of the chief pleasure^ of the Court was in 
short expeditions to tlig surrounding 
country, in which tliey were generally 
accompanied by the nobility and foreign 
ministers resieWnt at Naples. The year 
was mostly divided in the following man- 
ner;— On the fourth of November the 
King and Queen usually came to Naples, 
where they continued during the Carnival, 
in the months of January and February. 
In* the spi.ing they removed to Casserta. 
The summer again passed at Naples, 
on account of the fine air of the sea ; and 
the autumn wsb always spent at Portici. 

[7b be continue 
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MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE GENLIS. 


Stephanie Felicite Ducr^st, «Uter of Such were the occupations of Mflitme 
ih«* M jrquis'DiicresI , chancellor of the late Duke Genlis, till the commencement of a rcYolution, 
of Orleans, was born in the province of Biirgimdy, so pregnafitfwilh horror, not only to her native 
about the year t744, and was married before she land but to a great<portion of the civilized world! 
had attained the age ui hfieeii to Brula't, Count On thei convocation of the States-Gcneral, in 
de Genlis and Marquis do Sillery. From her 1789, foreseeing that the circumstances of the 
entrance into the woild, she was diatinguished times were likely to be productive of terrible <Son« 
by an agreeable person, pleasihg accomplish- vulstons in the state' she was anxiouk to withdraw 
nionts and a shrewd observation of mankind, h frotn the scene of action, and formed the reso'nio 
'was these q^ujliffcations that procured her the tion of removing with her pupils to Nice. From 
aiqua ii'ance and the friendship of someVifthe this fneasure, sanctlbxed by their relatives,; she 
most disiinguished geniuses, who, thirty years was diverted by the representation, that it would 
ago, like brilliant cons.ellations illiimined ‘the weaken the interest of the house of Orleans, and 
horizon of Fran'.:e. From the virtuous Bu(Foti, she was so strongly attached ^9 her pi^pils, that 
in particular, she experienced an affcftiun that consideration of personal advantage or security 
might almost be dcnomin.at*ed parental. could induce ‘her to abandon them. “ I had 

No* withstanding her, rank and her talentS, educated the young princes, says she, without 
which so well (^alified her to shine in the sphere any pecuniary reward, or receiving any appoint- 
of fashic^nable life, her love of study induced her ment on that account j and having been in pos- 
tn slum ihe courtly circle and the haunts of dis- session of a considerable hereditary fortune for 
si pivtiniV, that she might devote her ell entirely two^ears, 1 t^uighvliave been perfectly indepen- 


tn slum the courtly circle and the haunts of dis- session of a considerable hereditary fortune for 
si pivtiniV, that she might devote her ell entirely two^ears, 1 t^uighvliave been perfectly indepen- 
lo the cultivation of the arts and sciences One dent had I wisl>cd it 5 bufi Ibveh the children as 
wh<rwas so well acquainted with the \jUie of if they had been my own. 1 could not prevail 
ri Titil arquireinents, muld no/ be indifferent on upon myself to quit jliem 5 the eldest had yet 


that subject, with regard to her offA^iriRg. Ac- two years to spend with me ^ to have left him 
cordiMgly, at the pg 2 of thirty yea ft®, an age jt at this period, would have been at once to sacrifice 
which most females of her rank and pretensions are ms education, and the work of so many years.-* 
rh sirou*' only c.f figuring in ihc favjiionablt* woiId,*? 1 lei^Mained.” 

Mjehme ^then the Countc.?) de Geiili«t slim Slie, however obtained a promite, that die 


herself up in the convci t nf ^Ucchasse, that she should be allowed tO vi>it England, when the 
nil(rh' romplete the ediicatioii of her daughter, constitution shuul’ be settled, 
and ichiate in the TudinScnls of science, infants Accordingly, in October, she set out 

wliii wer ! still id their cradles. with Mademoi^allc^’Orleans and two other chil- 

These were the children of the late Dtike of dreii, and arsived without accident in England. 
Orleans, who had committed to her the super Having first spent three months in Bath, they 
intendance of their education.** How wefl quali- repaired to Bury, and there resided three qiurteia 
fied she was for the office, her numerous works of a year. From this place they made several 
on that subject sufficienUy attest. It was during excursions to.different parU of EngUnd, during 
the period of her retirement at Belleclias.se, a the summer of 1792. On their return froin 
period of fifteen years, that she gave to the world Derbyshire, in the beginning of September, she 
those works which have placed her in the rank found a letter waiting for her from M. d’Orleans. 
of themostdisiiDguisheJ modern ^ri'ers. Ihe containing a positive injunction to return im. 
« Theatre of Education j” « A^Lide and Theo- mediately to Paris, on account of the decrees 'W ■ 
dore;” “Annals of Virtue ^ “ The Tales of that moment passing against emigranis. l|j| 
the Cwtle;" and other works, jtmounting in the sooner had Madame de Genlis reached Paijw 
whole to tweAiy two volumes, successively issued than she delivered her charge into the handsflr 
from her indefiitigable pen. The object of all I their father, and iminediately resigned her plaip}'^ 
thiSe publications was the same. To instruct the I but ihe day after their arrival they were all 


minds and at the same time to improve the hearts 
of youth, by works calculated to intent and 
amuse, was the laudable aim of Madfcrne de 
Genlis ; and to this she devoted every moment 


dared emigrants, and received oiders to 
Paris in less than forty-eight hours, and rep 
a fi>reign country. 

“ While we were thus treated,** says hud 


of leisure left l|#r by the important duties of an ff de Genlis, “ the Convention received ii 


office which she conscientioiisly discharged. 

■ 1 


‘ of the taking of Namur by iny son-kt^Uiw, M. do 
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Vat<*nce; a few days before they had applatide^ self, when he knew ihat he was included in flie 
ihose relations which gave an account of the be- proscription of the sanguinary Robespierre, yet 
havio^r of my pupils, the two sons of M. d’Or- he voluntarily detivered himself up to prison^ 
leans, who distinguished themselves in the army whence he was very soon conducted to the 
by their valour. My unfortunate husband, after scaffold. 

much iisei^ss labour, successfully executed in On the day^of the King's death, M. de Sillery 
important mission with his usual ability. On wrote to his wife, desiring her to take care of 
his return from this mission, hb iwis have herself, to leave Flanders, and to retire either to 
waited forme at Calais, and we were lb have Ireland or Switzerland. With Uiis advice she 
returned together. Having Men absen^from could not immediately comply, on Account of 
Pyis two months, he was impetfectly acquainted the illness of Mademoiselle d'Oileans. 
with the last decrees concerning emigrants; but From Tc^urnay, Madame de Gciilis went to 
he knew that w terrible cha^ge^had taken place Bremgarten, wlftre, through the interest of M. 
in the general spirit of the Convention. O thib Vlont^squieu, she obtaiiie<l an asylum for her- 
he had yielded to my earnest intrea^ies! Ilewa^, self, her niece, and MademoifeJIe^d’Orleanv, 
however, determined to reniuhi at his post, and in the^Convent of St. Clue; here they passed 
he defended to the Ust moment the rights of for Irish family, *whoni the datigers of 
humanity and justice!” war deterred from going home to their native 

As she was denie^repose in her own country, country. 

Madame d?Genlis Wished to return to England ; • At Hrcijigarten Madame de Genlis passed a 
but M. d'Orleans would not allow fiis daughter year in the greatest retirement, paying the same 
to go thither. He begged her to ^company her *atftniion as ever to the education and the h.^ppi- 
pupil into Flanders, which was not then under ness of her beloved pupil, from w];iom she ebn- 
the dominion of France. He added, that he oply realed the tragical fate of her father, whigh hap- 
wished her to conduct his daughter to Tuurnay, pened during this period, 
there to remain with her three wceks^or a month. Having come to the resolution of qftittirig 
till he could find Os (fersAm to sqpply her place. Bremgarten, ^er first care was to provide another 
On these conditions, Madame de Genlis con- asylum for Mademoiselle d'Orleans. She pfe- 
sented to accompany the young lady/ not as a vailed on that youn^ lady to write to her uncle, 
governess, but as a friend. * the Duke of Modena, to entreat that he would 

On her arrival atTounfty, she prepared ft^r receive her in*h is territories; but he replied, that 
her departure for England. Three weeks after- he was prevented by political reasons from corn- 
wards, she gave in marriage her pupil, apd plying with her (equest. She lru*u J soon after** 
adopted daughter, Pamela, to Lffrd Edward Fitz* wards, that the aunt of Mademoiselle ^'Orleans, 
gerald ; but as tlfe person prifmised by M. d'Or- the Princess of Conii^ resided jn Swiizjrlaiirf, ami 
leans had {lot yet arrived, she wa^prevented from was then at F riburg. To her she then persuaded 
proceeding with thom^to England as she had , her pupil to apply, and the princess promised at 
intended. • ' the end of a month to take her Aece under htr 

About a month after their departure, Madame protection, 
de Genlis was apprized of the dreadful catastrophe , The moment at length arrived at which she was 

which terminated the life of Louis XVI. and on to ]uit ^ith her bElove*d pupil, fur whose sake 
this occasion she received a letter from hlr hus- she had subjected herself to so many difTicuItics 
band, M. de Siilery^ which began, in these and dangers. The manner in which this separa- 
words.;-^<* I send you my opinion in print ; you tion is related by Madame de Genlis, is too honor, 
will see, that in voting for the confinement of able to the feelings of her heart to be omitted in 
the king •during the war, 1 frankly say that he this account. ** The Countess of Pons St. Man- 
merits not death, and that we have no right to rice,1iow arrived from the Princess of Conti, to 
jut^e him. 1 have followed the dictates of my carry aWay Mademmsclle d'Orieans. 1 knew the 
cOj^ience, and 1 know well that this opinion, day before her arrival, that she would be with ua 
aned^nced so freely, is in fact the decree ^ my the following mortyng, but I had concealed il 
owi^eath.” In answer to this letter, she wrote from Mademoiselle d'Orleans, who ftiought she 
by a trusty messenger, again Sntreatihg him to had yet a fortnight to pass with me. When she 
leave France ; but he repeated his former decia- went to bed, 1 embraced her in the anguish of my 
ratioj^ that he would never desert it; adding, heart, as 1 was determined to avoid bidding her 
that ^cry thing he saw made him more and more adieu, ant^ consequently this would be ihe last 
iffdim^t about a life which the misfortunes time I should see her. 1 kept her half an hour 
of hifl^untry rendered odious to him. He upon my knees, and I never felt before how 
therefoWremained, though he might have fled; much 1 loved her. Ne?tt day, w|ich was the 
* and though he could easily have concealed him- IHh of May, a day I shall never forget, I dtd not 
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ope*h tl;ie shutters, but dressed myself without 
any noise, and found Madame de Pons waiting 
for me in the parlour. I gave her every neces- 
sary direction for the treatment of Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans. She already knew that the unfortu- 
nate young lady was ignorant cipher father’s 
death, and 1 convinced hereof the impropriety of 
acquainting her with it for some time to come. 
After this conversation I shut myself up in my 
chamber, ahd sent my niece to tell Mademoiselle 
d’Orkans, that as 1 knew Madame de Pons 
would arrive in the morning, 1 hadeset out at 
break of day and liad gone to th#‘fir-wood, about 
^ a mile from Bremgarten, with only one servaift. 

1 he grief Mcfidcmoiselle d’Orleans was inex- 
pressible. Mine was excessive; it is impfbssible 
for me U describe it. In about an hour I heard 
her come down stairs ; she stopped at my door, 
the key of which she was told 1 had carried with 
me. 1 heard her sobbing violently^ Certain 
that she was going to leave me for ever, I was ten 
times tempted to open my door that I might see ' 
her once mnreythat 1 might clasp her in my arms, 
and mifgle my tears with hers. But she could ' 
not have supported such a scene. She went from 
my dclbr^-she departed. I heard the carriage set 
off— none but a mother can conceive my feelings 
at that moment.— Beloved child I who Whs en- 
trusted to my care at the age«of eleVbn months, 
and during sixteen years and a half^ had scarcely 
ever been out of my sight but tv^ce ; on one 
occasion for a month, and on another for a fort- 
night; who never would quit me during so many 
years; v^o, notwithstanding her youth, was in 
truth my friend ; from whom J kept nothing 
secret, and who has g^iven me so many proofs nf 
her gratitude and of her love ! I shall ever cherish 
towards her tfiie sentiments of the tenderest of 
mothers ; the cares of which office I have already 
harl, and the feelings of which 1 shall ever re- 
tain.” * ‘ 

Notwithstanding the sincere attachment, which 
Madame de Genlis had conceived for the nuns of 
Bremgarten, the departure of her pupil, which 
she 60 pathetically describes, rendered the con- 
vent completely odious to her. She accordingly 
made preparations for leaving it ririih her iftece, 
the only one of her pupils yrho now reiftained. 
They set out on the 19th of May, 1794, and first 
repaired to Holland, where she left her niece in 
safe and virtuous hands, and then proceeded to 
Altona. 

Afier a residence of nine months at Altona, 
where she was perfectly unknown, Madame de 
Genlis left that place, and at Hambu^h joined 
her niece and her son-in-law, de Valence. 
With them she settled in the duchy of Holstein, 
the villagc^\)f Silk, about fifteen miles from 


Hamburgh, in a farm, of which M. de Vaknee 
undertook the manage/hent. Here she ted a 
life of the utmost tranquillity and retireipent, 
and resumed those literary pursuits which had 
experienced such a long interruption. In this 
reiFeat she composed or completed sevf|al woiks, 
principally novels; amongst which may be enu- 
merated, Fows, The Rival Mothers, The 
TAtlle liiiigrants,j,\\il The Knights of the Swan, 
j Here, likewise, she published an account of her 
conduct since the^ revolution, in answer to thd 
calumnies which had been circulated against.ber. 

Madame de GGnrA continued du enjoy the 
siCeets of retirement at Silk, till, in the year 
1800, she was j)ermitti'd by the french Govern- 
ment to return to kqf native coun ry, to which 
she was still bound by the (ies of maternal affec- 
tion. She flew to the embraces of her daughter, 
her grand-children, and the friends who still re- 
mained true to her; anrl since that*’period she 
has Resided dt Paris. ' Having lost the whole of 
her ample property by the revolution, she now 
subsists by the honourable exercise of those ta- 
lents, which it has been one of the principal 
objects of her life to cultivate and to improve. 

Many attempts have been made by anonymous 
libellers, probably jealous of hei fame, to blacken 
the moral character of Madame de Genlis.-* 
WhateveV may be her failings— and what mortal 
is without them ?— tltis we may, at least venture 
to assert, that her total want of ambition ; her 
disregard of private interest ; the goodness of her 
he^rt, of which many striking traits may be ad- 
duced; her exefiiplary attention to the duties of 
the important office confided to her ; the mater • 
nal attachment she manifested to her pupils; 
and her invariable solicitude for the promotion 
of viitue and confequently of human happiness, 
are qualities which would do honour to any cha-, 
racter,and establish a powerful claim to universal 
admiration and respect. 

As k writer, Madame de Genlis lias undoubt- 
edly displayed abilities of tl^e very first order, in 
those departments which she has particularly 
chosen. Her works for youtli are alike fasci- 
nating and instructive ; they inculcate the prin- 
ciples of the purest morality ; they breathe the 
sentiments of the most rational piety, and lead 
the juvenile mind, in a manner that isirresUl- 
ibly ^tractive, to the love and practice of 
social virtue. It cannot then be surprising, l^at 
they shodid be* read and admired in e^Ty 
country to which the knowledge of letters has 
penetrated; and that their author should be 
placed in<the rank of those writers who, b|| their 
talents, have conferred the most signal l^efiu 
on mankind. 
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^HE morality erf thy— how it he called ? is 
an excellent morality, said the Sultan to l^arrfsh- 
mende; 1 have sl^it so soundly at it ! But now 
1 should ?steem it a favour if, a« 1 have mo in-( 
elination to sleep, thou would brinf thy st(#y Co 
a conclusion, withoift any more inorality. ' 

Danishmende answered as be£ine an humble 
slave, and thus proceeded with his narrative:— 

“ These, said tlie old man, putting ui? his 
tablets are the maxims by which welivej^we 
imbibe them, as^Ctferc^ with our nloiher’s milk, 
and by example and habit they would be a second 
nature to us of themselves, even if th^ were not 
so perfectly conformable •ft) nature as they are. 
Can you any longer be astonished that, at the 
age of fourscore, 1 am still capable of partaking 
in the pleasured of life? that my heart and my 
senses are still open to every gelRle emotion ; fhat 
my eyes still I^ve to dweiUon beautiful forms j 
and that, though nature has ^nied to my age 
some particular Rr^iti^cations, which 1 neither 
despise nor miss, 1 am satisii^ with the enjoy- 
rnent of those which she has left iiie^ in sholt, 
that the last stage of my life is like Ae evening 
of a Bne daj, and at least in this particular 1 re- 
semble the sago, who (to repeat the exfircssion 
of our lawgiver) dripks of the cup Qf pleasure to 
the^Iregs: and I Swear by this enlightening eye 
of nature, our cgmmon parent, that to my latest 
breath,*if 1 have but the strength for it, 1 will 
drain the last drop from the dregs themselves ! 

** The old man said this with such an agreeable 
yjivacity, that the emir was obliged to smiley but 
tltere was too much dissatisfaction and eny Jerk- 
ing under this smile to be of any advantage to his 
* countenance in the sight of ^daughter of na»ture. 

The remainder of our system of legislation, 
added the old man', which concerns our police, 
1 had better reduce to your comprehension by a 
description of our habits of life and our manners'. 
OiitaMttle nation, which coiivists* of about five 
hundld families, lives in a perfect equality, as 
we need no other disiinciion than what nature 
Na.XVII, VoLfL 


liersclf, who loves vifriety, has made among 
maiytihd. The attachment to our constitution, 
and reverence towards the aged, whom we regard 
as the preservers of it, are sufficient for the main- 
tenance oT tranquillity and order among us, the 
frtiit of harmonious principles and inclinations. 
We consider ourselves all as one sole family, and 
the petty misunderstandings tlftit may arise 
among ns are the quarrels of lovers,' or like the 
transient differences of affectionate children. 
Our festivals are the Snly assizes we know ; our 
whol^natiorf then assembles before -the tenmle 
of the Graces, and under their eyes all causes aie 
decided by our elders, and all common cr>veribnti» 
made. f 

« We feed and clothe ourselves with our own 
products, and the few things we want we receive 
from the neighbburing bedouins in exchange foe 
our superfluities. The care of the locks and 
herds is consigned tAour yotith ; from the twelfth 
to the eighteenth year all^ui lads are shepherdsi 
and all our maidens shepherd|pses ; for this 
seemed to the wise Psanimis to be the natural 
employment of the age of passion and nicer sen- 
fitbility. • Agriculture employe the men from the 
eighteenth to the sixtieth year ; and gardening 
is left to the aged, who are r ilieved of its toilsome 
labours by the youths. The Culture of silk, the 
weaving of that and cotton, the nurture of 
(lowers^ and the whole business of housekeeping 
belcgig to our wives and daughters. Each fa- 
mily yves tog&her so long as the common dwel- 
ling is capacious cwough to hold ihem, and the 
paternal esjatc sufficient to maintain them ; when 
these will no longer suffice, a young celony it 
instituted, which settles in a neighbouring vale. 
Tor the Arabs (witose protection we purchase by 
a moderate tribute, and who seem to respect 
nature the more in us as it would be of little 
benefit t# thefti to extermintjte us) have made 
I* over to us a larger parcel of land than we call 
people in several centuries to come. Our la w- 
I giver judged, with good reasoi9, Uiat it wat 
H h • • 
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n.fceissary to the preservation of our cohsiiiurton 
always to remain- a small nation \ he therefore 
cnjoinerl us to hold from time to time a trial of 
opr youth ; and to send those who evinced un- 
common capacities, a restless spirit, a propensity 
fu ambition, or even only a dcsir| to see the 
world, to some city of Egypt, of Syria, of Yemen, 
or Persia, where they would easily find an oppor- 
tunity to produqe their talents and to make their 
fortune, ac(A>rding to the way of speaking among 
those nations. }\y this method we lose every 
ten years a considerable number of yoigig people; 
but it likewise often happens, that, at least in age, 
they re* urn, in order to end their lives in llid only 
city of refugj porsessed by beautiful nature per- 
haps in the whole earth ; and when they have 
undergoi^c a very severe l^ind of quarantine, and 
we are certified that the health of our souls^atid 
bodies has nothing to apprehend from them, 
they are admitted with pleasure. Several of 
them have brought back With them con^tiderable 
riches, which are laid up in a place continual^ 
open, and known to our whole nation, for such 
public exigencies as may arise, without ever ex- 1 
citing A^hought in any one of appropriating a | 
part tq himself of what ^belongs to all. Our 
children, from the third to the eighth year, are 
geiyerally left to themselves, that \% to thf edu- 
cation of nature; from the ei|hth to the twelfth 
they receive as much instruetton as is necessary 
for being happy as members of tour society. 
When their perceptions and judgments are suf- 
ficiently regulated for conceiving our constitutioif 
to be the best of all possible institutes, they are 
learned elfough ; every higher degree of refine- 
ment would be usdless to tHem. On entering i 
his fourteenth year, every qualified youth re-| 
ceWes the lawscof the ^ise Psammis; he makes 
a vow, before the statues of the Graces, to ob- 
serve them faithfully ; which vow he repeats in^ 
his eighteenth, when he* is married to \he girl 
he loved in his condition of a shepherd ; for love 
alone is the basis of our marriages. In his 
thirtieth year every one is obliged, in addition to 
his first wife, to take a second, and in his fortieth 
a third, unless he can produce sufficient (casons 
against it, of which we have no iryiance. This 
precaution is necessary, because the natural pro- 
portion between the numbfi of youths and 
maidens is considerably diminished by* the send- 
ing away a part of the former. We have slaves, 
both mSile and female, but more for pleasure than 
feem any other views of utility. We purchase 
them in their infancy from the bpdouins ; an un- 
blemished form is all that we look for in them. 
We educate them as our own children ; they | 
have the same enjoyment of life With ourselves; 
their children are free, and they themselves are 
so from the mraient they ere desirous to leave 


us. They differ from in nothing but their 
dress, which is more ornamental than ours, and 
the only prerogative which we reserve to our^ves 
over them is, that they wait upon us when wc 
indulge in rrj) 0 .ve, and their principal business is 
to give us satisfaction. ' 

^ All our amusements are natural and artless ; 
and all accommodations bear the marks of 
simplicity and morjeration. We enjoy the bless-^ 
ing offerpetual peace, and a liberty which per- 
haps is an advantage for us alone, as wc knovr 
not its abuse. We jnjoy the pleasure which 
nature has connected with the satisfying of the 
wSntsoflife, ^ith love, with rest afterJoil, and 
with all the social instincts, probably in a higher 
degfee than other V.orials; we rejoice Iqngcr 
I and more completely in cxiiftenrc ; we know but 
I few of the infinite multitude of their plignes 
I and vexations, and even tho««» hardly^^ore than 
'•by naitie. Accordingly, we willingly resign to 
^thein their r&l or imaginary prerogatives, their 
pump, their debauchery, their insipid pastimes, 
their industry in being troublesome to each other, 
their discontents, their vices, and their diseases. 
Why should we envy them thd arts, by the 
boundless refinement whereof they render their 
feelings so delicate that Vhey nil longer feel ; or 
the sciences, without which we are comfortable 
enough for raising the secret envy of the most 
learned of them all, if were to know us ? We 
are so far from entertaining such an envy, that 
every attempt that any of u.s should make to 
imp/ove our constitution, or to enrich ourselves 
with new arts anJf new wants, would be punished 
with perpetual banishment. I ^myself, added 
the old man, hav? passed several years of my life 
in travelling over a great of the earth ; 1 
have seen, observedV a^^d compared; when I was 
weary of it, with what transports did I thank 
heaven that I knew of a little corner of the world 
where it was possible to be happy without mo- 
lestation! With' what ardour did I fly back to 
the abodes of innocence, and peace ! It is true, 
our nation is, in comparison of all others, a tiibe 
of decided voluptuaries ; but so - much the better 
for us. Are we to blame for not resisting all the 
powers of nature in her intentions to make us. 
happy? 

Here the old man ended his discourse. The 
sun b^tng now very high, he conducted his 
guest into a covered saloon, shaded by the thick 
interwoven ^branches of lofty chesnut trees. 
Scarcely had they seated themselves here on a 
sofa which went round the walls, than the old 
man was surrounded by a numerous offspring of 
children, who, like clustering bees, swarmed 
about him, to welcome his return, and ti^^haro 
in his caresses ; the youngest of them were 
brought by amiable mothers^ among whom there 
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was not one who, in her simple and charming 
negligence of ornament, with the wide sleeves 
thrown back from her snow-white arms," and 
her playful boy leaning on her slightly covered 
bosom, did not present a beautiful picture of 
the gud'liss of love. The em'ir, at this moving 
Spectacle, forgot a number of questions which 
bad occurred to liim during the i^rratAvc of his 
host, who had resigned hiinself cutiMy to the 
pleasure of amusing himself with the cllUdren of 
Jiis children. The contrast advanced age with 
infancy, mitigated by the rejuvenescence of ihe 
one, and thf caressing tAidArncss of the other, 
aiid by a great number of smaller shadings, wMch 
are belter felt than described ; \he healthy and 
cheerful looks of this old juan, the brightfning 
of lus venerable bro\|r, the silent raptures which 
sparkled through all his features at the sight of 
so many happy beings in whom he beheld him- 
self mulTiplied ; ^he affectionate comj[^acenc^ 
with which he bore their pestless viwacity, A with 
which he let the leftst of them^ in the arms of 
thrir lovely mothers, play with nis hoary beard ; 
all together formed an animated picture, the 
sight whereof was a better proof of the goJtlness 
of the morality of the wise Psaminis, than the 
most ingeniousmr^ments co&ld hSve done. The 
emir himself, much as the impetuous sway of 
gross sensuality had suppressed the itobler senti- 
me.its of nature, felt at \Tiis scene his hardened 
heart grow tender, and a«transient gleam of plea- 
sure sparkled in his visage ; a pleasure like the 
flashes of celestial hres, which, suddenly striking 
on the dark ab)ss, give the Andemried spfriis a 
transient vievi^ into the evoilasting abodes of love 
and bliss, to make ihe tormjnt of their despair 
.complete.” • » ^ 

** The original from wheiy:e 1 have taken tftis 
narraiive, continued Danishmende^ here breaks 
off abruptly, without giving any farther account 
of the emir'b sojourn amongst these happy people.* 
Some scholiasts say, that, in*a 4urst ef rage at 
the distressing comparison of their. condition with 
hi| own, he threw himself headlong from the 
summit of a rqpk^ but another, whose authority 
' has incomparably more weight, affirms, that im- 
mediately on his departure from the children of 
nature, he entered into the order of dervises, and, 
in the sequel, under the name of Sheik Kuban, 
acquired the reputation of being one of the 
greatest moralists in Yemen. He distinguished 
himself, it is said, chiefly%y the •lively pictures 
he used to make of ihe deplorable consequences 
of an unbridled sensuality ; the force and truth 
of his delineations were greatly admired, and 
none, or but very few, who had Uie talent of 
guessing what sort of a visage was bid behind 


the mask, could comprehend how he u askable 
lo paint so wtll. He might have been useful if 
ho hid stuck lo this; but from disgust and de- 
spair he was unable to confine himself within the 
bounds of discretion. He stood forth as the de- 
clared enemy of all the joys and satUfactiuns of i 
life; without distiqguishing the natural and 
pruderu use, from the self- punishing abuse of 
them, he described voluptuousness and joy as 
fatal syrens, decoying the poof trayciler by the 
sweetness of their voice, in order to suck the 
marrow from his bones, to gnaw the flesh from 
his carcas^, an^ when they can get nothing more 
/rom him, to throw away the remains for worms^ 
meat. He described the luv^^of j^casure as ai^ 
insa^able passion ; to hope lo set bounds to ir, 
said he, would be jtist as wise as fora man to 
nujrse a hyasna in his bosom, in hopef to make 
him tame and good natured. Under this pre- 
text he enjoined the necessity of eradicating the 
sensual ^ppe^tes. •Kven the pleasures of the 
imagination he pronounced to be dangerous 
snares, and the refined gratificatioii of the heart 
and mind, an aitfully prepared poUon, the com- 
pounder whereof deserved to be pusiished in 
everlasting flames. This senselsss moiality, the 
fruit of his corrupted juices, of his elcsiccated 
brain, and the perpetual remorse which possessed 
his gloomy soul, he preached so long, tJik so 
much pains, by rfumberless sophistical arguments 
to make e|ident to himself, that at last he suc- 
ceeded in bringing himself to think that he was 
fully convinced of it. He now imagined ft lo be 
pure charity, *wbich prom])ied him to endeavour 
to render all men as unhappy as himself; and 
whe.n his disease had attaiitcd to its highest pitch, 
he finlslied by arraigning the supreme Being of 
the derangement of his imagiij^tion and reason, 
and depicting the creator of good, whose im- 
mensely extended energy is life and bliss, as a 
crueMxmon, t^ho ^as offended at the joy of 
his creatures, and whose wrath could only be 
appeased by a total abstinence from pleasure, by 
sighs and tears, and voluntary mu rtifica lions. 

** Many other memorable things are related 
concerning the consequences of this misanthro- 
pipal* morality, and of the artful use which the 
dervises, fakirs, talapoins, bonzes and lamas, in 
all parts of Asig and India made of it; but I 
should, •after all, only relate things which have 
been long knov^ to the Sultan, my lord, and to 
the whole world (though the worfd is aj)parentl^ 
not a whit the better fo/ it), and there is a time 
to begin, and a time to leave off, says the wise 
Zoroaster.” 

# [Tq be eontiaiied.] 
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LA BELLS 


AN ESTIMATE 

OF THE 

GENIUS AND LITERARY CHARACTER OF VOLTAIRE. 


The following singular conversation took place 
some years since, at M. Duclos's, on the genius 
and writings uf^oltaire. 

Several (earned men having met at the house 
of the late M. Duclos, Secretary to the Academit 
Fran^oise^ the universal genius of Vfjluire was 
praised. A celebrated German j mist enter'd at 
the moment when several were exclaiming aloud 
on the unbountfed extent of Voltaire's genius. 
The German joined his vpice totheir'i!; a'^small 
scruple, fhowever, arose in his mind.— “ Yes,” 
said he, Voltaire was a man universally Idkrn- 
cd : poetry, moral and natural history, ma- 
thematics, medicine, and criticism, every thing 
fell within his grasp. It is a pity Tie should have 
been so deficient in the code of jurisprudence. 
Whenever her begins to speak of legislature, 
politics^ or justice, 1 do not know how it hap- 
pens, but his pen is bewildered, and his genius 
seems Suddenly to abandof. him. I will not be- 
fieve that it is on, this account he dias so often 
spollen ill of our Grotius, PufFendurff, ancf your 
Montesquieu, who were a little better skilled in 
these matters than himself. But th^s observation 
Is a mere trifle, and Voltaire is %n universal 
genius.'’ ^ 

Yes,” cried a celebrated mathematician, 
^'nothing escaped him, and posterity will not be 
able to credit that so^many productions can have 
flowed from one pen. Our descendants will ima- 
gine that there have been several men of that ! 
nniue, and, thaAs to him, the intellectual world, 
like the fabulous one, will have Lis mental Her- 
cules. What a pity it is that he ever washed to 4 
meddle with mathematics I fbr, between our- 
selves, 1 entreat you will not repeat it, he is hut 
a .schoolboy in geometry, witness his ** Elements 
of Philosophy according to Newton.” Notwith- 
standing this, every one must allow that Voltaire 
never was equalled ; no, a more extensive or uni- 
versal genius never existed.” c ^ 

M. de Miran, one of the company, ihen^aid, 
•* Voltaire’s enemies may do what they will, tht'y 
can never succeed in wresting from him*the palm 
of universal .tfierit. What a man ! how delightful 
is his pleasantry ! I am indebted to his writings 
fuf the happiest moments of my lifej they 
amuse, they enchant me, whenerver ! read them. 
He treats every subject with equal wit and grace. 
The collection- of his works is a jeal Fncyclo- 
p»dia. What a pity U is that he should not be as 
Buccei^ful in nCtural history as he i$ in light 
subjecu! for it must be allowed that he knew 


little of this, and you must own that I am a pretty 
compctolit}udge, having made it my particufar 
s’udy. /fcvith this^^xception, our author certainly 
is a pfl^digy. Never did any man succeed in so 
many different styfes; and he is with the greatest 
truth acknowledgqr] aie> universal genius.” 

^n English historian who had wot yet spoken, 
and who had been deeply reflecting, replied, “ I 
agree with you, that Voltaire is a man who never 
h;id 1 iis fellow. OuPc*buntry has not yet produetd 
so great, so universal a genfus. Pope cannot be 
compaied to him. He unites the merit of Ot- 
way, Swift, Addison, and » 3 olingbr-ke. But 
'why^would l^o write fiistory ! his .style is inderd 
charming, but 1 am force^l to say that he has 
not adopted thfi right manner. Ejiigrains, reflec- 
tions, and alterations of facts.— Oh ! we write 
history quite dilTercntlj from him. Our authors 
never sacrifice truth to beauty. Voltaire was 
wrccig in cultivating that kind of literature j but 
in other respect? he is truly superior, indeed, al- 
most divine. You will never have a wiser philo- ' 
sopher, a more acutff. critic, or agreeable rea- 
soner. He is, indeed^ truly charming ! — In a 
word, he Is an universal genius ” 

I am enchanted,” exclaimed M B./rdcn, a 
phyi^ician, renowped for lus profound knowledge 
and talents, “ I am truly enchai)ted to hear an 
Englishman renderjustice to Voltaire, in a manner 
so honourable foi^-our nation ; but, Sir, will you 
permit me 10 observe to yoi/; iftat our author is not 
so .unequal and friAdous in history as you seem 
to believe, 4 have verified the greatest part of the 
facts he re.^tes without proof or quoting the 
sources from which they are derived, und I assure 
you 1 have succeeded in discovering the truth of 
them ; that ms to say, 1 havift found authorities 
capable of supporting them, which prove at least 
that Voltaire has not invented them. It is iny 
opinion that if he be weak in any thing it is not 
in history, but in medicine, the formation of 
man, and the animal constitution of our species^ 
for he is almost always wrong when he wishes to 
reason C^n this subject. But is he obliged to know 
as much as those who are physiologists by pro- 
fession ? Such a reproach would be invidious, 
as he excels in so many other sciences, 1 con- 
clude that my observation will not detract 
from Voltaire’s being considered an universal 
genius.” 

** What, gentlemen, 'while each of you are 
celebrating the muses* favoured child, shall I ob. 
serve a guilty silence,” cried an Abb^, who was 
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a theologist, and aspire^ io become a member of 
the French Academy “ I ought, and vill also 
giveftiim my tribute of admiration. It is my opU 
niun that Voltaire unites in himself the talents 
which have immortalized Aiistutle, Plutarch, 
Cicero, Tacitus, Suphoclei;, Anacreon, Lucre- 
tius, Virgil, Horace, and the two Plinys. Thanks 
to his works, our language will be*cain^lassical, 
like that of the Greeks and^omans.^Ie has 
one merit which distinguishes him ffm the 
f)hilosophers that have preclded him, which is 
to Have had the skill and gou^agc to take tlie veil 
from the e?es of prejudiced bigots. Lui^an 
o/l this subject is but a school-J)oy when com- 
pared with him. No one has ever handled the 
weapon of ridicule wiih in9re address th.ufhc^ 
and you will allow this to be the most efficacious 
remedy against errors, Happy would it have been 
if he har^emaine;^ silent on the subject of re- 
ligion ! When he wished to practice realising, ® 
he has unfortunately failed into mistakes which^ 
have not been overlooked by o|ir learned theo- 
logists ; they have* even made him many bitter 
reproaches, and after having made a particular 
study of the ancient tongues, 1 am compelled to 
agree with them that Voltaire l^as nr^i the smallest 
knowledge of ftebrew* that h%does not under- 
stand Gieek, and that he has not derived his cri- 
tical observations on Abj^^ham, David, Moses, 


Solomon, the prophets, the laws and the morals 
of the Hebrews, from iheir original source : 1 
even doubt whether he had read the works of 
the fathers of the church whom he so often ^ 
quotes. But how was it possible ihat so subjimo / 
a genius ccnld descend to these dry and barren 
studies ! His enemies will say that he should not 
reason on what he did not perfectly understand, 
or th.it he ought, however, to liKve l^ptter chosen 
his extracts ; but would answer them^ that 
Jupiter had his weak moments, and that trans- 
forming lAmself into a bull, did not make him 
ceasg being master of the god.s. Voltaire, though 
sometimes lie forgot himself, did ti^t cease to be« 
Voliaire; that is to say, the mo^H of wits, learned 
ir.cnf philosopliers, poets,* historians, and, in 
short, of all kinds of literature.** • 

A comic poet, .-i lyric poet, and an erudite, who 
were also present, were gi>ing to speak in their 
turn, whtfn sojne of ^he li.teiicrs looked at each 
other, and burst into a loud laugh, it was time, * 
or else the universal geiiiu!i would soon have 
dwindled into nothing. • 

M. Duclos, who out of politeness h.'w) allowed 
them to speak, broke up the meeting, saying, 
he hoped the company would never r.‘peal the 
conversation they had just heard, or that he had 
joindd in the laugh. ^ 

• E. 


iiumourS of elections. 

A HINT rOR THE PRESENT DAT. 


• “Hey day ! What is flij matter ? IMiold , 
all the mirks of inv^viori, ora civil war^ Win- . 
dows broken, doon demolished, sigh-posts pulled ! 
down ! stand.', a man wph a broken arm, ; 
and yonder go two' or three more^with bruised 1 
faces and black eydfi ! Prithee, what have you j 
bee*n about ?*’ | 

“ 'I^ctiuneenng, Sir," answers an elderly man, 
to whom 1 addressed my inquiry. j 

** *I,cc/ioi?eerm^— what do you mean by that, 
good man 

“ Why, its going about to be made a Parla- 
m^nt man on ; and he that gets the mi^t votes 
• carries the day.** • • 

Rut 1 do not see the connexion, my honest 
friend, between choosing Mr. A. or Mr. B. for 
your representative, and demolishing your town, 
or knocking one another on the head.** 

“ Don’t you ? Why then I can tell you, 
says the old gentleman, with a smile 
of contempt aimed at my *ignorance, “ these 
j:reat fokes makes v^little fokes drunk^ and 


when we arc drunk wc fi;'lit, and when we fight 
we do mischief, that’s all.” 

“ The greaterrfools’you to make yourselves 
such beasts.” 

“ Nay, as to the matter of th.it, I think you 
great fokes, ought to know belter than to sci us 
together by the ears, to serve their own turns.” 

“ And I think you ought to know beticr than 
toiie set together by the cars by them.” 

*SLorj, Sir, ifpozi could get your belly full 
of vittels and di^nk for nothing, and money 
given yoB into the bargin, you would now, I’ll • 
woriit you. There is the White and Crfy- ^ 
/ro;in(f,and Bfackaiiiore^t ffenrly has been fipen for 
these three weeks succeitrfully. Ale was given 
away by pails- full. You might go in and eat 
and drink till you burst ag.'iin, atr.ny time, and 
nobud)#would take no notice like.” 

So then* you are fond of the diversion, 1 
find.’* I 

“ Alack-a-day, Sir ! I have lived in the town, 
and paid scot and lot thirty one ye irs and three 
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q natters, come Christmas next: I've polled for | 
eleven t*arlament men^ and have had my swill of | 
ale and a broken pate every time, thank God." 

So I see these worthy gentlefolks first make 
beasts of you, and then claim the honour of 
being your representatives ; that' scujfious enough. 

pray tell me what these Parliament men are 
.good for when you have them.” 

Good for, €ir ! bless your heart, good for ! 
Why if it *was not for them should all 
be over-run with Papishes and Prexjnterians, I 
God knows.” f, 

And what harm would theyMo you ?” 

Lud, Sir, how you talk ! why they would 
knock us on^thc fibad, if we did not wear wooden 
5 hf>e*?, and goto thu Pantile house!” ^ 

So y<»u knock one another on the head to 
prevent these calamities !” • 

Aye to be sure. Thof 1 an’t now the man 
1 was, ril fight for Oid England^ as long 
as there's a drop of blood left hi this old car- 
case of mine;- and I'll stand up for t)ie ChurJli 
too, agen all the Prespiiei ians i>or\^ of b— — s in 
the natv^n, as long us my name's JoAn Plodder y 
that 1 wul ; I'll be d-d if I don’t !” 

Wiifk this pious exck ination honest John 
broke from us rather abruptly, and jyoining some 
of Ifis associates at a little dLstauce, raided a<augh 
upon us as we passed them. , 

A hhough the description of this 1 ud icrous scene 
may afford a niORicntary ainii*^crtieiit, yet no 
man who wMibs good lo indivdiuis, or is a 
true lover of his country, can jeriou.'.ly rcBccf 
upon scenes of a similar nature, so frequently 
repeated, without tlje utmost abhorrence. The 
people, when tliey are thus .issemblcd for elect- 
ing a representative, may justly be deemed not 
only one part <^f the Legi.>lature, but the most 
important part. Fiom ihcni, governors derive 
their power ; and, for their benefit alone, al^ 
good govcrnincnts arc instiidtcd. And when 
their superiors in fortune, or m education and 
understanding, take advantage of the indigence 
and dependent state of the lower classmf people, 
or of the ignorance of uncultivated minds, and 
thCis seduce or impel them to prostitute the 
light which nature and our excellent consWu- 
tion have put into their hand^ they are (;uilty 
of an attempt as base in its motives, as it is ru- 
inous in its consequences. • 

Thc^electibn of representatives in parliament, 

11 the mast itnporcani act in which the commu* 
nity at large can possibly be engaged. Nay, it 
is the only publio act in which they have autho- 
ritative concern ; and the issues of it remain 
irremediable f<ir a space of time,, long enough, 
at some critical periods, to. ruin a whole king- 
dom. Surely I'then constituents ought to be 
well instructed in the nature of this their power. 


and taught how to direct it to ihe gnieral good ! 
And yet, where shall we find this disposition in 
those who arc able to instruct them? Or the 
contrary, is there not, almost universally, a dis- 
position lo deceive and abuse ? Are there any 
instances in civil society, of immorality, chi- 
canery, and absolute villainy, equal to those ma- 
nifested t^ie conduct of our elections ? 1 must 
confessedly astonishment at finding such a con- 
trast it^thc liuinafi breast, as these periods dis- 
cover. Those, wl.o perhaps are of decent anfl 
honourable deportment in all the concerns of 
private life, seem at such season: to glory in 
acting the parts of deceitful knaves ; and with^jUt 
pretending to a dispensation from any Popc^ mu- 
tually consent to h/ guilty of as much accumu- 
lated wickedness at these c:'rnivals, as the most 
indulgent Pope ever had the insolence to par- 
don. 

Cl* 

do virtue, honour, integrity, change their 
^lovely natures when tne cause becomes national ? 

I or, can those v^ces which are execrated in the 
individual, become the ortiament of a par- 
I tisap ? Can those dishonourable acts, which 
would disgrace the perpetrator in his own cir- 
cumscribed .^plie^jp, where their influence is 
I morely local, beyonie lessr ciilpaule in proportion 
as theirmalignont effects are extensively diffusied ? 
Or, IS virtue such an hksome restraint upon men, 
that they shall be glad of an opportunity lo give 
their conscience a respite, a schoolboy’s holiday, 
and seize the occasion, when a regartl to charac- 
tcr,is suspended, of giving a loose to the natural 
propensity of their minds ? 

Whatever be the cause, it is enough to amaze 
those who reiaimaiiy portion of their native sim- 
^iliciiy, and strike horror ipto tae minds of such 
who still feel the \Orkinpsof common humanity, 
to consider what desperate means are employed 
to answer the most trivial purposes ! To reflect 
how many an honest, sober, diligrn; mechanic, 
has degenerated into an indolent vagabond, or 
been corrupted into a perjur'^d villain, in conse- 
quence ot the reigning dissoluteness of these - 
seasons ! How many worthy^and industrious 
families have been threatened with immediate 
ruin, or actually turned adrift from their habita- 
tions, simply as sacrifice? to the puerile ambi- 
tion of an insignificant individual, who, it is 
highly^ probable, is not of half the consequence 
to the public weal, as the farmer, the weaver, 
shoemaker dr tailor, whom he seduces, depraves, ' 
or overwhelms with misery ! 

And for what is all this violent commotion ? 
Wherefore this temporary civil war ? Why must 
contention, hatred, and irreconcilable animosi- 
ties be let loose upon a borough or a county? 

Is it not to determJtic some absurd point of lio«' 
nour between the leaders of contending parties ? 
e'" 
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Where the importance! and perhaps the very 
names of the rival candidates, are lost in the con- 
test Sf their lawless abettors ? * Or is it not to 
return some supple animal who buys, that he 
may sell you ? who fawns, tha^he may betray ? 
who, lilcfthe fox in the fable, persuades you to 
let him mount on your shoulders, ^that. he may 
leave you in the pit? Is it not eVbnVially to 
oppress the people who gav^ the servM sup- 
{dicant his political existence j^and to ensllve the 
constituents whom he is chosen to protect ? ‘ 

Not only do facts evinciethat this invective is 
innocent of sTander, but the argumenta n priwi 
will corroborate its truth. It is net to be sup- 
posed that any constituent, oj his partizans, prill 
comipit these vicious actions from virtuous mo- 
tives ; that they wilt fuin the people to save the 
nation^ break down the first laws of humanity, j 
the love oi^peacc, mf sobriety, of integrit^^, out ^ 
of zeal for the commonw^lth ; ay;id do iheir 
utmost to subvert qpr Constitution, that they i 
may share in the honour of makinjlaws intended 
for its preservation. * 

1 know but one circumstance which can«g- j 
gravate the iniquity of this conduct, and that is, j 
when a Peer of the^realin en^ges •directly, *or ! 
indirectly, in the contest. ThisPis such an in- | 
solent infringement upon the commoi^ rights of 
mankind, as ought never tqqiass without exem- 
plary punishment, were it possible to bring thdsi,e 
to condign punishment who deem security a 
law, i:<'d claim a privilege to act ignuminiously 
from the very splendour and digpity of their clfa- 
racter ! For cs^ there be ajnore ignominious 
conduct than for a nobleman, who in his own 
right is one branch of the legislature, meanly to 
encroach upon the rlglfts of the other? To la-^ 
vi^hhis wealth in corrupting tffe principles of an 
unthinking freeholder, and influence Him in the 
choice of a representative, part of whose office 
it to watrlwover, and restrain abuse pf that 
power which his rank necessarily bestows? Can 
there be a more shanfeful solecism, tlftin for one 
who ts deemed Jirst in the class of gentlemen^ 
to exert his influence in the appointment of a 
person wTiu is to be a defence against /its own en- 
croachments ? and break through the best barrier 
of the constitution, that a creature of his own 
may be elected as a guarantee of it ? The se- 
verest laws against the open invaders of another's 
Ijroperty, or poachers of their ^avouriys game, to 
which these personages ever gave their suffrage, 
ought, according to the Lex Talionis, to be re- 
turned upon themgelres! 

* In a contested election for a certain Bo- 
rough, numbers of the electors, nut, knowing the 
names of the candidates for whom they gave their 
votes, distinguished them byc&lling them, the 
I>uhe of Ac, 


I must confess, that when 1 behold these 
Right fJonouraitles sport with the liberties of 
mankind, and aim at grasping all the power and 
influence in the kingdom to themselves, I can- 
not forbear, in the warmth of iny resentment, 
reducing th# metaphorical language of Shak* 
spear’s gardener, to its more literal interpre* 
taiion 

• 

** Cut off the heads of too-fast grotfing sprays, 

“ That look too in our commonwealth ; 

AUin^st be eoen in our government.’’ 

• Richard 11. Act 3. 

•ShSuId it be thought that 1 am too warm upon ^ 
the question, I answer, thaf^hei^ are some 
thingsFof too serious an import to bear a smile ; 
that there are some actions, of which, flthnngh 
they» entitle a man to a scat in Bedlam, the vil- 
lainy shall yet exceed the folly ! And in these 
cases, thc^ndignatlon of every one who feels in 
any respect corespondent with the nature of his 
silbject, must rise superior to his love of ridicule* 

Qmne tinhni t*»V/uw tanio conspSt^ws in se 
** Crimen halteiy quanto major qiii pectat ha* 
Aefirr.” Juvenal.” ' 

But to return to our^plcbeians. 

Wej-e I to* follow the natural train of the ar- 
gument, I should only urge what has been re- 
peated times innumerable— I should of course 
bewail the in^uality of representation^ the ab- 
surdity of boroughs almost without inhabitants, 
af>poiniing delegates to maintain their rights, 
while the rights bf thousands and tens of thou- 
sands remain defenceless. I should laiAent that 
the choice of the representatBres of a populous 
and flourishing nation should be confined to so 
few, and often to such foul and urgrorthy hands. 

I should vainly desire that vice would correct 
itself, and that those who are naturally disposed 
t6 abase their powgf, would be the first to re- 
form this abuse. Yet 1 cannot forbear wishing 
that every individual in the milonjeli the injury 
of being excluded from a share in the legislature, 
and sought some constitution .1 and effectual 
method of redress. For witliout a voice, either 
in thg Parliament itself, or in the choice of a 
delegatp, their dearest privileges may be bar- 
tered away for a palBry bribes or a can of ale ? 
In short, one class of men is to: ally at the mercy 
of another! And it ihi.4 bear any part in the 
definition of a slave, those who form one of llscse 
classes arc slaves, though for the present they, 
feel not the chain ! 

But although a radical cure for this dangerous 
disease is j|ot much to be expected, and perhaps 
could not be accomplished without such violent 
convulsions as might greatly cndaii^r our poH- 
tical constitution, yet 1 think some considerable 
palliAtivo might be administered. / 
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Is there not reason to believe that great num- 
bers, perhaps a majority of the freeholders, jv an- 
ton with the liberties of their fellow ciiiaens, 
merely through gross ignorance, or culpable in- 
attention ? That they have the most confused 
ideas of the office of a represcnfiilive in Par- 
liament? That, although the welfare of the 
whole nation ultimately depends upon their de- 
cisions, ye|. they know as little of the matter as 
John Plodder^ who thought that a parliamer^t 
man was to guard him, some how or other, 
against Papists, Presbyterians, aj](] wooden shoes. 

1 would therefore recur to the idea which was 
> first suggested, ^(lat sonre piopcr method mig^it 
be adopterl, fully to acquaint the electors with 
the nature and importance of their power at 
such interesting periods ; that they ought to be 
instructed in the common liberties of niankind, 
the general principles of Government, and the 
design of all civM society. 

Would it not be highly meritorious in those 
who retain any sparks of public spirit, and arc 
patriols indeed^ to draw up a plain and clear 
summary of the privileges and duties of an elec- 
tor, to be put into the hands of every freeholder 
in the kingdom, particularly at the eve of a 
general election ? Ought not thcac electors to 
be informed that they arc at such times the re- 
presentatives of others— thai. they stand in the 
place of thousands— that perjury is not the only 
vice of which they can be guilty, for they must 
at the same time be aiding and abetting opprqf- 
sion— that the choice of a lAaa avowedly un- 
qualifiecl. either from the known want of capa- 
city, nr, of public or private virtue, or from his 
being already the seryile minion of the court, is 
also a crime ,of the first magnitude— that they 
are responsible for the measures that man shall 
espouse; and that if the nation be ruined by 
the choice of unworthy members, wli^ch is tVe 
danger of the present tim^, the luin of the 
whole empire rests mth them. 

Nor would such friendly and patriotic admo- 
nitions he seasonable to the lower class of 
electors alone, bu^fnany of their superiors might 
al:o profit by them. Far is it not notorious 
that while the one are thus easilf reduced or de- 
terred from vot ng with imi^riiality, the”others, 
as easily and unthinkingly, enlist th^emselves on 
the side o^ the seducers? Or do they nut fall 
. into.tlie oppnsiie extreme, and treat with the 
utmost indifference a concern in which the inte- 
*ro$ts of the whole state ar,e embarked ? Are 
there not thousands whose character and fortune 
eniiile thein to a very respectable and^lawful in- 
fiuence in the constitution, that are^ restrained 
by indolence or pusillanimity, from giving their 
gu'.Trjge at ill ? Or otherwhg, do J;hey not con- 
vaiddi t\ie election of a candidate ai a matter'^ of 


personal favour rather of public trust ? and 
attend infinitely more to partial recommenda- 
tions, and family connexions, than to thdpoli- 
tir.il principles, or the honour and probity of the 
pa;ty whose cause they espouse. 

Thc^ character of John Plodder is, wi'fear, very 
similar to that of the ignorant freeholders in 
I general/wKo ’barter away every thing that \% va- 
I lugbL^r a treat ^can inn. As a sample of this 
class, ti higher life, an old Barofiet, whom we 
may call Sir IndiJfeTence Wealthy^ may serve. ‘ 

1 dined lately this gentleman, who is 

really a worthy individual, and, i{ possible, still 
more respectable for the goodness of his heart, 
than fur the excellence of his dinners. But he 

• I 

seems to have the pdblic spirit of an oyster* and 
to be as inattentive to every national question as 
his faithful dog Tray, that is borne down with 
years^ indolence, and fat. • ,, 

V^hile wr. were at table, I endeavoured to 
rouse the old gentleman from his lethargy, by 
expatiating wth some vehemence upon the ab- 
surd and iniquitous mannef in which elections 
wee conducted. 

Pshaw ! It's a customary thing,” says the 
krir’ght. 

He voted at Cl late election *Vor a man whose 
character^ both public and private, was very ex- 
ceptionable, merelyj>ecause their lands lay con- 
tiguous; and he thought it would have been an 
unneighbourly action 'to vote against him. 

It is a customary thing,” said he, as he 
helped himself some turbot. 

Its being sp customary,” said 1, is one 
grand subject of my complaint. “ 

I don’t see much in it,” quoth he, it 
always was and alway.s will 6e'so*” 

. ** I answered, *{hat I could not help seeing a 
great deal in it ; .and that if his assertion were 
true, there was but a gloomy prospect for the 
natiop. 

Aye, you croaking politicians are always 
foreboiling 'evil. Why, w*s-live well now as 
ever we di^,” quoth my host,— and helps himself 
to another slice. •* 

This may not always be. the case, “Sir, sup- 
posing it admissible for you to judge ef the state 
of myriads, by the plenty which your ample for- 
tune affords you. And permit me to observe, 
that^f your predecessors had been as indifferent 
, to the common interests of mankirid as yourself, 
i it might not have been in your power to have 
I lived as at present : and were every man of in- 
fluence to be governed by the same supine 
maxiin.s, your pdsteiity will never see turbot or 
turtle at the tables of any but priest.*^, placemen, 
and pensioners; who will riot in luxury by 
grievous taxes oh their estates, if not by an ini- 
quitous confiscation, of the whole.*' 
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« His mouth was full, and he was silent. 

•• The more the evil is customary, the more 
it is eiftreased and multiplied, Sir Knight. The 
repetition of a vice, ever so 'many times,, ean never 
change it into a virtue ; though our familiarUy 
with it ma;P render us inattentive to its Aature or 
consequences. It is a customary thing also for 
the total absence of a public spirit, anS aVcneral 
corruption of manners, to destroy a natio^: and 
shall any, from this shallow cOn^deration, sil easy 
in*the prospect of its dissolution?'* 


■w 


V 

** 1 cannot make that out,” said the Baronet. 

I was going to a^isist him ; and was collecting 
ill my own mind the links of the chain beliVeen 
the universal depravity and final ruin of a state. 
But he saved me the trouble. For having finished 
his turbot, h^ poured out a bumper of claret; 
^and after he had testified his religion, loyalty^ and 
public spirit, by drinking Church, King, and 
Constitution, he threw himself back iq his great 
arm-chair, and fell fast asleep. 
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At a little distance from the small city of I 
^evikaii, isfl plain tl'hirh still bears the nai]ie of 
The Field of the Stcansy a naine which^ an anclRnt 
tradition informs us, ia derived frot|^ a large lake 
which it formerly contained, and which was 
called The Lake of the Swans, The waters of 
this lake had the marvrilotis property of restorifig 
youth and beauty to the females who bathed in 
it; but uiihappily 9 it«exi|ts no fongef, or bloom 
of Arcassia, or lily paste, might b’e advertised in 
vain. To such, however, as are di^posedHo waste 
useless regrets on this subj^^t, it may be some 
consolation to learn, that 4he wonder-working 
virtue of this precious lake could be prfived by 
none who were not descended from the fairy 
tribe. All others bathed in it*Without cfFecr: 
they lost not a yoar iu appearaAce, they left not a 
wrinkle beliind them. ^ 

Prior to the dioappgarance of the Lake oLthe 
Swans, there lived, in a grottc^near it, a pious 
hefniit, named Bruno. His repu^tion for 
sanctity was very great in the. neighbourhood; 
but, though curiosity had been very active in en- 
deavouring to* discover from whbm •he w^is de- 
scended, or whence he came, all that related to 
him, j^rior to his appearance in this country, re- 
mained an impenetrable secret. His hospitality 
and cheerfulness, however, made him generally 
beloved ; a^nd the simple inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding mountains resorted to him for advice 
or instruction in all their little concerns. 

Age had enfeebled the limbs of the venerable 
Bruno, and bleached his once jetty locks, at the 
period when he is introduced ft the render. He 
was no longer able to cultivate the little garden 
which, with his own hands, he had formed be- 
fore his grotto 5 and he earnestly desired a com- 
panion who would supply his place there, and 
cheer his lonely hours by rational conversa- 
tion. Such an one he had vainly sought 
ambng the individuals that he*occasionally be- 
held, and had nearly renounced the hope of 
Ay. AT//. VoLJI. 


finding, when chance threw Ihe treasure in 
Jiis way. 

While he waoone esfbning performing his de- 
•vo^ons, u youth, in the uniform of a soldier, 
presented himself at the entrance of the grotto, 
and, with a touching humility, Craved permission 
to pass the night in his solitary dwelling. His 
pale cheek* ami hoUov^eye announced ex|remo 
fatigue; while a countenance manly and pre- 
possessing, quickened in Bruno's hnsom the im- 
pulses of humanity. He placed before the you'h 
such refreshment as his grotto afforded, and pre- 
pared a bed fof him by the side of his own. 

The following morning put him in possession 
oF Freidbert’s little history, which contained no 
very striking pariiddars, but was related with a 
simplicity that evinced a guileless miiRl. The 
foster brother of the Ifbautiful Iieiress of a wealthy 
nobleman, Freidbert had lifed on terms of fami- 
liarity with her, which had inspi.ld in both an 
ill-fated passion. It was discovered, and Freid- 
bert had been compelled to enter the army. The 
insolence^f an offitcriifhis regiment had pro- 
voked him to resent it by a blow ; and to escape 
the severe punishment annexed to his offence, 
he fled; since when he had wandered about, 
concealing himself in woods during the day, and 
pursuing his unsettled route during the night; 
but having tabt^d nothing for the last twenty - 
eight hours, he felt exhausted that he resolved 
to entreat the coinfassionate aid of the indivi- 
duals of the first solitary habitation that prc^- 
sented itself. • 

The good hermit invited his young guAt to 
spend a few days with him in his retireuient, am 
invitation which was thankfully acce|)tod. This 
period, short as it was, enabled Bruno to discovec 
in the yoidh a mind sio witless yet so Intelligent, 
a sensibility so lively, and a disposition so grate- 
ful and obligii)g, that he conceived design of 
rctitining him to enliven the remainder of his 
days. Freidbert readily embraced the proposal 
li 
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made him j and changing his uniform for the 
habit of a holy man, applied himself assiduously 
to render his benefactor all the good offices in his 
power. 

Spring rapidly passcil away, and the summer 
solstice arrived. As this period approached, 
Freidbert perceived his patron to be unusually 
agitated. He often walked for hours on the brink 
of the Lake 6f the Swans, and commonly re- 
turned more pensive than when he set out.— 
Suddenly, however, he discontinued these pro- 
menades, and daily dispatched Freidbert thither, 
charging him to look carefully whether there 
were any swans near it, and to observe their 
Bight and their number. He listened to Fried- 
bert’s report with the deepest attention ; b\it find- 
ing tliai. he continued to return without bringing 
any account of their appearance, he grew^nore 
agitated and dejected ; lost his appetite, ceased 
to sleep, and exhibited .every appearance of a^ 
man hastening rapidly to the grave. | 

One evcnii g, as Freidbert was perambulating 
on the borders of the lake, he suddenly perceived 
a flight of beautiful swans. They approached 
the lake, and hovered for some minutes, as in 
playfMness, round it. Fveklbert, who, while he 
wondered how the appearance of those birds 
cduM be connected with the repose of his tiatron, 
was rejoiced to have their arrival to announce^ 
Hew to the hermitage with the wplcome intelli- 
gence. Bruno received it with trahspert ; he or- 
dered Freidbert to go to a neighbouring town fo 
purchase some articles for a luxurious supper; 
and displayed, on his return, some bottles of the 
richest wine During their^jrepast, he frequently 
expressed his joy at ijie arrival of the swans, and 
not only drank copiously of the luscious beverage i 
himself, but made Freidbert do so also. The 
liquor soon began to manifest its effects by exhi- 
larating the spirits of the serious Freidb^ert, while 
those of Bruno rose to a pitch which astonished 
his young companion. All memory of his age, 
of his infirmities, of the gravity suited to his situ- 
ation, seemed lost; and, with the gaiety of 
youth, and a warm temperature, he expatiated 
on the pleasures of love, spoke like a voluptuary 
of the effects of beauty, and even sung songs in 
illustration of its powers ove^ the heart. ' 

Freidbert, who, though animated and exhi- 
larated by the wine, was^nevqrtheless perfectly 
himself, testified^by his expressive looks the sur- 
prise and curiosity which this extraordinary 
change in his benefactor excited. Bruno per- 
ceived the sentiments which ^respect restrained 
him from uttering, and thus addressed the youth : 

' ** Young man, thy faithful ^ervicelr for eight 
months have ’given thee a claim to my confi- 
dence whichH ought not to delay to satisfy.— 
Know, then, that it b love, not devotion, which 
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from a far dbtant copntry impelled my steps 
hither, and fixed me. in this dreary solitude. 
Listen attentively to what I am going to say, and 
thou wilt at the same time learn the history 
of the lake, of .thb lake whose tranquil bosom 
at this moment reflects the tremuloifs beams of 
the bright luminary of night. 

** Ir^y youth I acquired an extensive repu<« 
tation/for courajie and gallantry. My country 
.was Switzerland, my family that of the Counts 
of Kybourg. 1 Iras devbted to pleasure and 
love, to gratify passion 1 violated every 

sacred duty. In an amour, wliicli infatuated my 
reason, I disco^vered that 1 had a rival, a dangerous 
and seducing one. Maddened by the conviction, 
I resolved on his^destruction, which 1 speedily 
effected. In consequencerl was obliged to fly to 
Rome, to obtain absolution from the Pope. He 
granted it, but only on t^e fcondUion that I 
joipeU the crusaders who were on the eve of de* 
parting for i^alcstiiie; and that, if 1 fell in the 
enterprise, nfy fortune s'hould devolve to our 
mother, the church. It was absolutely necessary 
th^t I should purchase absolution on any terms; 
1 therefore complied with the best grace possible, 
and embarked op board a Venetian galley. We 
had reached the loniari sea w'hcn a terrible tem- 
pest overtook us. The waves swelled to the 
clouds; our little bvjc became their sport, and 
was threatened every instant with destruction ; it 
was driven by the winds near the isle of Naxos, 
and running foul of some rocks split into a thou- 
sand pieces. little accustomed to swimming, I 
escaped death 1 know not how ; my tutelary 
angel supported me above the water till 1 reached 
the coast, where a number of the inhabitants, 
who had witnessed the VBre6lc of bur vessel, were 
collected to rend&r what assistance wa^ in tl\eir 
power to such of the crew as might come within 
their reach. They treated me with kindness, 
and soon as ray quality was known at the 
court of Niixos, I received an invitation from 
Prince Zeus to make my appearance there. 

** 1 went, and for the first time saw the beauti- 
ful, the graceful Zoe, his wife. Her form was 
of Grecian mould, and so exquisitely propor- 
tioned was every part, that Zeuxb need have 
copied nothing from any other could he hav^ 
beheld her when composing hb celebrated pic- 
ture she realized all that has been said by the' 
poets of the fabled beauty of the goddess of love. 
The first ]^1antie lighted in my breast a flame 
which annihilated every idea not connected with 
her. No other beauty that 1 had ever seen 
seemed worthy to inspire admiration; 1 forgot 
the object of my>oyage, 1 could think of nothing ’ 
but how to communicate my passion to my fair 
enslaver, and d’lspose her to regard it favourably. 

1 distinguished myscU at the touroacnentf by 
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carrying away every prizg^ and acquired a renown 
which cost me little labour for the Greeks, 

, become effeminate, no longer retain aught of* 
that activity, vigour, and address, which chayac-. 
terized their famed ancestors. , I sought a 
million oi those attentions which commonly 
succeed with women, to recommend myself to 
the seducing Zoe. 1 made a frleAdsoione of 
her attendants, who took care ^o inforni^e be- 
fore hand how she was to be dressed at ea^ fete 
of the court, and her colours Vere always those 
of ray scarf, and of the ribbgns^hich ornamented 
my helmet. %he adored music and dancing 
Wffen she repaired in an evening (o take the air 
on a noble terrace that overlooked the sea, 1 
frequently surprised her witlf a serenade, or a 
ballet executed by dincers whom 1 had hired 
fVom the Morea,. 1 employed the first artizans of 
Constantingple to Ripply her with every thing 
that could flatter her vanity, or grati^ her fagte; 
they were sent to her without the least hint of its 
being by my order, but I took care that she should 
not be ignorant that*l was the author of these 
galiantrid’s. If thou hast any experience in loge, 
Friedbert, thou wilt know that all these assi- 
duities, which the insensible regard §s of no im- 
portance, are hierS^lyphfts whicl^convey a great 
deal where they are understood, thej have a 
sense, and a signification, ag determinate as the 
letters and the words in our ordinary language. 
The language of love is \ sort of sygibulical 
language, and two persons who understand it, 
may converse in the presence of the ignorant 
without betraying ought of their seniiraeiits. 

The muteless tesiimoni^ of my regard, 
which found their way into the wy chamber of 
the princess, $pok% •so» strongly in my favour, 
th|t 1 presently remarked withfi’ansport the eyes 
of this charming woman singling me out in the 
crowd of courtiers that surrounded to offer her 
their homage In meeting miqe they teemed 
'with an expression of tender gratitllide for my 
attentions, which penetrated to the Inmost re- 
cesses^of my soul. 1 became .more bold ; and i 
through the medinm of my secret friend 1 ven- : 
tured to "solicit a private interview ; it wait at I 
length granted, but did not take place. Another 
and another time was appointed, yet some little 
circumstance or other never failed to frustrate 
my high raised hopes. Sometimes it wag the 
princess who could not find opportunity to 
steal to the place named for our meeting ; some- 
times 1 found that pointed odt by herself inac- 
cessible ; in short, the demon of jealousy watched 
the beautiful Zoe with such unremitting vigi- 
lance, that I found it impossible td procure a 
sight of her but in the presence of the whole 
court. My desires, far from being blunted by 
these reiterated disappointments, became more 


vehement 5 like a lion which the want* 
nourishment has rendered furiou^, my passion 
rose beyond controul, it was a kind of internal 
rage, a sort of devour ini; fiie which seemed to 
consume my very vitals; my cheeks lost their 
colour, my l^mbs their activity, and my knees 
trembled like the flowers which are agitated by * 
the wind. In this frightful state how much did 
1 want a faithful friend, in whosefbosoin 1 might 
deposit my* griefs, and whose suggestions might 
pour the balm of hope into the cruel wounds of 
my heart. # 

** l^was in this desperate condition when I one 
ddy received a visit from Theophrastus, the phy- ^ 
sician of the prince, who had*%rrj/red him to 
attend*me. 1 held ou^my hind for him to feel 
my puhe, but said at the same timej that 1 be- 
lieved his skill could not save me from the grave 
to which I was not unwillingly hastening. He 
^smiled, and thus replied Imagine not, noble 
, Cavalier, that 1 came to ascertain the state of» 
yotir body, and prescribe for its relief, as would 
an ordinary practitioner; your health is borne 
away on the wings of love, it can return lo you 
by no other conveyance.' * 

I was excessively eurprised to find my%ecret 
known to Theophrastus. 1 knew him to be 
very sKilful, but 1 was ignorant that be coiild^o 
well read hearts. Lconcealed from him nothing 
of that whicl^ it seemed he already knew; and 
I added in a" melancholy tone,-*How can that 
i^hich has deprived me of health give it me back 
again! Can Zoe ever.be mine, and can 1 live 
without her ? Nothing remains for m^e but to 
die, and it would he cruel q^urt of your art to 
endeavour to prevent it. 

You must, you shall five,* returned Theo- 
phrastus, * and since love wtthoiit^opc is more 
terrible than death, abandon not this first of bles^ 
iqgs. There is nothing new under the sun ; that 
which has happendfl may happen again. The 
old Tlthonus little dreamt that he should ever be 
the husband of the beautiful Aurora. When the 
shepherd of mount Ida played on his pipe to his 
sheep, did he think he should one day carry off 
the beautiful Helen ? What had Anchises to 
boast ^f more than you, and yet the goddess of 
beauty * preferred bjm to the valiant god of 
combats ?’ 

** It vvas Aius, by»employing science and phi- 
losophy, that the compassionate physiAan sought 
to banish despair from my heart, the d&pair 
which, like a subtle poison, was rapidly under-r 
mining my existence. I listened with avidity to 
the consolation which he poured on my ear, and 
their effet^ was pore powerful than could have 
been the most successful remedy of his art." 1 
presently regained my health, and t%cojniaenced 
with ardour my amorous pursuit. • 

li2 
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It appeared to me to be more successful thaa | 
before. Theophrastus was become my intimate ! 
friend^ the confidant and interpreter of every 
wish. The beautiful Zoe was enabled to deceive 
the vigilance of heV spies, and 1 obtained, at Jast, 
the interview which 1 had so long i^d so ardently 
desired. It took place in a bower in the garden 
of the palace. Transported with the condescen- 
sion of my charming mistre-s, I precipitated my- 
self at her <eet; 1 pressed with transport against 
my lips a hand soft and v/hite as the -down of 
the cygnet, and I was on the point^of avowing 
the flame which her beauty liad lighted up in 
my breast, when several men rushed frdin be- 
hind a thick.it, ai.vl seizing me before 1 could make 
any resistance, effectually baffled all my ePbrts to 
get fre^ The suddeniiess of this attack§ and 
the sight of me in the custody of the rug^ans, 
made so sensible an impression on the princess, 
that the roses fled from her cheeks, her limbs lost 
the power of sustaining her fram^, and uttering a 
dreadful cry, she sunk senseless on the earth. Un > 
this situation they compelled me to leave her ; 1 
was torn from her, and from being an instant 
before the happiest of mortals, 1 became the 
most ^retched. ^ 

“ At the distance of a stone-throw from the 
Ssif nd is a stupendous rock, surrounded og every 
side by the sea. On the summit stands a strong 
tower, which, formerly was a temple consecrated 
to Bacchus, where the heathens worshipped this 
fabled divinity. The prince of Naxosr had con 
verted it into a prison destined to be the grave 
those who were unfortunate enough ter be sent 
thither and the rock instead of echoing hymns 
in praise of the god of winea^d pleasure, resound- 
ed with the cries of the wretches who were left to 
famish with hunger. 

“ 1 was lied down in the boat which conveyed 
me to this horrible place, and fettered while ^1 
ascended the rock. A large^gate uncl&ed to re- 
ceive me, then shut, never, never more to furnish 
me a passage. The profound obscurity that 
reigned around, the cadaverous smell that rushed 
on my olfactory organs, the groans of dying vic- 
tims, all announced to me that 1 was ia the re- 
gions of death. In advancing I stumbled V.ome- 
times over a skeleton, sometimes over se corpse 
half-putrid. In a transport of despair 1 called 
upon death to free me at onge from the accumu- 
lated horrors of my situation. II is brother, insen- 
sibiliicy, answered my call ; in my struggles with 
the ruffians I had received several blows on my 


head, which, at length plunged me into a tem- 
porary foigetfulness ofnfy misery. 

** On recovering my senses I perceived a faint 
light beam on the walls of my prison ; 1 raised 
myself to discover whence it proceeded, and be? 
held a basket with a lamp in it att'^ched to a 
card, which seemed to have been let down from 
the roof ^f^ilie tower. An irresistible impulse 
carried liie toward^ it, when, to my astonishment ^ 
I saw ^ne basketGlled with eatables of various 
kinds, and some4>uttIes of wine of Cyprus, gs 
also a bottle of oil fur keeping in the lamp. ' 

‘‘Though the l^hf shewed mewll the horrors 
of the place in which i was enclosed, this season- 
able supply was such a proof that 1 had still a 
friend who was both willing and able to serve 
me, that my spirits and my courage reviverl, and 
seizing some of the viands, 1 devoured them with 
an appetite as keen as if I had been at the most 
sumptuous repast. 

Some days elapsed, at least I imagined so, for 
as day and nijfht wire alikb excluded my prison, 
and 1 was left to myfate, .lhad no means of 
measuring time with accuracy. At length 1 heard 
a lioUc over my head, it was the first sound that 
hi^d reached^ my cars since my fainting fit, and I 
listened fora repetitior#of it with mingled hope 
and apprehension. It might be my unknown 
friend, oi*^ic might be some emissary of the prince 
dispatched to anticipate the effect of famine.*— 
All was again silent, and I was begining to fancy 
lhad imagined a sound, when the reality again 
arrested and fixed my attention. It seemed nearer 
than before,bu{ was still so distant and so faint, 
that it was impossible to conjeciure from what it 
proceeded. At^ength I distinguished the foot- 
steps of a man, descending my dungeon. It 
instantly struck w that 1 ought to put out my 
light, lest should it be an enemy, the discovery 
that 1 had a friend might prove fatal to my bepe- 
factor; 1 had already seized it for |his purpose, 
when the dr<cad of being again left in darkness 
made me pause. There w^ no time, however, 
for deliberation, the step was at the door csf my 
prison, the key was put into thp lock, and at that 
instant I extinguished the lamp. 

“Imagine my situation during the minutes 
that preceded the appearance of the unknowji. 
The key turned with difficulty, it was some 
minufjes before the lock could be withdrawn from 
the receiver ; the door, however, was^ at last 
opened, and I beheld— Theophrastus.'' ’ 

[7b ie continued.] 
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Chap. XT. 

Brief nistorif of Hit French Fashions till the time of Henry TV. 


• Our forefathers’' says La Bruy^re, “ have 
transmitted ton Sy togeth^ v^th the knowledge 
of their persSns, that of their garment?, t^ir 
h<Sid-dress, their arms olfcnsive^and defensive, 
and other ornaments of which they were fond 
during their lives. The b^t ackiiowledcment 
we can make for 'thisP kindness is to behave in the 
same manner towards our descendants.” 

We are about ^ fulBI, in some measure, the 
wishes of La Bruy^re in giving a ry id skbtgh ol* 
all the most entertaining |)articulars relative to^ 
the French fashions *froin tlie eai^iest periods of 
the monarchy, to the present time. 

This woik being peculiarly dedicated to^the 
fair sex, 1 shall treat only of the costume of the 
women, ^his, indeed, formsJ>ut %small part of 
what might be saTd on this vast svbject ; but it is 
the only portion that is directly adapted to the 
object we have in view. shall see that the 
empire of fashion has, as 1 have already ob- 
served, ever been subject to the mos^ extrava- 
gant caprices ; that the most ridiculous fashions 
have always had the longest .^^ration, and ht*en 
the most frequently rL.vivcd. But why should I | 
make reBections which will spontaneously present j 
themselves to every reader ! k shall here con- 1 
tent myself witlf ifcting the part of a faithfui 
l^ibtorian. * 

We know but little respecting the history of 
the costumes during the early ages of the mo- 
narchy ; fevg works treat of this^ subject, gnd few 
monuments exhibit their fashions*. Besides, it 
may be asserted that wl this particular^ monuments 
are not always a sufficient authority } for if ancient 
artists took the tame licence as those of modern 
times, they probably worked from imagination in 
the performances which they have handed down 
to us. It is, therefore, impossible to come at the 
truth on this interesting subject without combin- 
ing monuments with historical ieUtioiis,tfand in 
particular with the sutnptuarg laws enacted from 
time to time. * 

It appears that in the first eight centuries of the 
French monarchy, the dress of the women under., 
went little alteration; at least, we have no au- 
thorities to enable us to state positively what 
ebanges it might have experienced. 

The dress of the twelfth century seems to have 

b^n.a simple tunic> fitsteoed with a girdlei a 


I mantle,* and a veil. Such is the costume ex- 
hibited bysthe^onumcMUs of that lime. From 
the girdle was susjoended a purse the form of 
which Wits exactly like that ijjdicitlesof thes 
present day, and in which the women kept ihoir 
money. This purse it^is called Under 

Louis IX. about the year 122B, the priticessv» his 
daifghters wore petticoats, of such lentr'h, that, 
when they walked, they were obliged to hold 
them iip«bcfqfe. Uisder Philip IV. (l?86) they 
iulopted the stomacher, which was afterwards re- 
tained by the nuns. But, let us pass, at once, to 
the runclu«>ion of the founeentli^century ; fbr it 
is not till then that we are able to follow the dif- 
ferent changes which took place, in dress. 

Under Charles V.* about 1S64, the Sress of 
widows rtsftinbled that formcnrly worn by^the 
nuns; the females who wore intendH for the 
convent assumed Aic habit of widow.s, which after- 
wards became the dress of the order, and as it tin-. 
derwent little variation, it transmitted from age 
age, the costuine of the reign of Charles V. 
Some monufUents still extant afford an idea of 
the fashions of that time. In a drawing belong- 
; ing to a manuscript in th^ library of the Ce- 
I leslins at Paris, representing the anointing of 
Charles V. 1 have remarked females wiih a head- 
dress resembling that which was in fashion in the 
age of Louis XIV. and which is well known by 
^he appgllation o^Coiffiire d la Ninon, 1 h ive 

* During the reign of Louis Vlll. the mantle 
became the distinguishing mark of manied 
women. The circumstance which gave rise to 
this distinction was as follows : — Toward ihe end 
of l^e Twelfth century many women of pleasure, 
in rich habits*and dressed like ladies of the Brst 
rank,* often mingWid with the most respectable 
females. Jit was then customary to kis.s one 
another in church Vhen the priest ^pronounced 
the wonls, Pax Domini sit sempei vo'iifcitiM, It 
happened one day that the queen, deceived by 
the dress, kissed a common woman, under the 
idea tlpit she was a married lady. Befng informed 
of her nustake, she carried her complaint to the 
king, her husband. The monarch, In conse- 
quence, forbade prostitutes to w^r the mantle, 
which then became the distinguishing mark of 
mbrried women. * * 
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found the same head-dress in several monuments 
of that ]}eriod. It was not, however, the only one. 
They likewise wore prodigious bonnets exactly 
in the shape of a heart, in which the head ap* 
\ peared to be enchased, while the point was form- 
ed by the chin. ^ 

, Let us proceed to the reign of Charles V. ( 1380) 
a reign that proved so fatal to France. Queen 
Isabel of Bawaria, young, beautiful and galant, 
displayed a luxury, unknown to former tim^; 
no queen had ever before appeared so richly dress- 
ed. She first introduced the fa^iiors of naked 
shoulders and neck. Under Charles V. wehavq 
«een hea'rt-sl^aped. bonnets in vogue; the two 
uppermost extremities of this heart were gpdu- 
ally lengthened, till, at last, they formed a kind 
of horns fnat were truly ridiculous. Hear what 
Juvenal des Ursins says on this subject. — ** 'the 
women ran into giceat excesses in dress, and wore 
horns of wonderful length <aiid sizp, Ifaving on 
cither side, ears of such monstrous dimensior^ 
that it was impossible for them to pass through a 
door with them^ on About this lime the Car- 
melite Cenare, a celebrated preacher, exercised 
his talepts againts these horns." 

The women of those dayS likewise wore gowns 
witl|. flashed sleeves, which hung dbwn to the 
very ground ; they had caps strengthened in front 
with pieces of leather and hodps of whalebone, 
to give them more consistency ; abegre this kind 
of funnel, figure to yourself a head surmounted 
with two huge horns, and pads with prodigiouss 
ears, and you will have a correct idea of the ladies 
of that agor 

It must not, however, be ^agined that this 
head-dress was worn by/,he generality of women, 

1 should think (jhat then, as at present, the most 
ridiculous costumes were more especially adopted 
by those who courted disiinciion. They dis- 
figured themselves in proportipn to their rank* 
and dignity; and if monuments have handed 
down to us many ridiculous costumes, the reason 
is, because painters and sculptors usually per- 
petuate only the portraits of distinguished per- 
sons. Were it necessary, I could support my 
opinion by the example of many ancient 
numents. 

During the same reign sugar-loaf hats began 
to grow numerous. To these were fas^sned veils 
which hung<;nore or less Idw^ according to the 
quality .of the wearer. 

JThwe hats, 1 say, began to grow numerous, 
but 1 am'not able positively to assign the period 
when this fashion originated. It appears to have 
been first iinpbrted from England; the^ earliest 
monument on which 1 find this head-drW, is a 
miniaiure in gn ancient manuscript copy of 
Froissart, reprmnting the entry of Isabel, Queen 
hf England, and sistef Charles the Fair, into 


^aris ; that princess weers a peaked head-dress, 
of extraordinary height, trimmed with Ibce that 
floats in the air. 

Under Charles VII. (1432) the women re- 
sumed their collars and bracelets, y Agnes 
Sorel," says M Marie de Saint Ursin/ add^ 
to these the use of earrings but that custom 
was of a i^uch older date, foi a medal represents 
Brunehaut with pgiidants in her ears. All that 
can beAiid is, that taste for jewels was carried 
to a pitch of madness ; and though luxury had” 
arrived at such a height, yet so iterant were 
theC/, says Millot, of the conveniencles of li^, 
that during tho severe winter of 1457, the gentle- 
men and ladies of t||^e court, who durst not ride 
out on horseback, were drawn about in barrels. 

It appears that during this 'reign sugar-loaf hats 
were the prevailing fashion. It must not be 
^suppos^ that this costume wa. ever ridiculous ; 
when^it was oot carr\^ to extravagance, it was 
Limple and even extremely. agreeable; it some- 
times consisted of a flat pad^ and upon this a 
turban of moderate height, flat and not pointed 
at the top. In Mountfau con's “ Monuments of 
the French Monarchy,." may be seen an engrav- 
ing representing this fashion, ,, which is more 
simple and hanfisomer than many which have 
been since edopted. The rest of the costume, in 
the same engraving, inconsonant with the prin- 
ciples of good taste. It is a robe displaying the 
shape to iferfection ; and those who would take 
the ^rouble to consult the print in question, and 
to compare it, wirtrout prejudice to the dress of 
the last hundred yevs, will undoubtedly admit 
that this costume of the fifteenth century is in- 
finitely more agreeable ; nay^ ^iih some slight 
modifications, I tlynk tha*t our skilful fashion- 
mongers mi^ht turn it to great advantage. * 


* This fashion was actually revived some years . 
ago, through Aie means of Mademoiselle Contat. 
That celebr&ted actress, in 1786, performed the 
part of Matlame de Randetn^ in the Amours de. 
Bajfnrd. She was obliged to assbme the dress of 
the reign of Francis 1. and was highly delighted 
with the head-dress of which 1 am speaking. 
All the ladies thought it so noble and so elegant, 
that the fashion of caps d-la-Randan soon became 
genera? but they afterwards made such altera- 
tions in it as destroy id its noble siniplicity . The ^ 
cap d-Za-ReedoN, says she author of the Cabinet 
des Modes^ was a kind of turban encircled with a 
bandeau of white muslin, or cambric, embroidered 
with gold, the crown of which, likewise of white 
muslin or cambric, riling in the form of a sugar* 
loaf, was surrounded with large bands of the 
same stuff, ornamented with gold fringe; a vo9 
fastened to the lop of the crowp fell very low* ' 
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But as” the vromen^gradually augmented the 
height of their peaked head-dresses, this fashion 
became, at length, excessively ridiculous. This 
is not the only time we shall have occasion to 
remark chat a ludicrous effect is produced by , 
exaggec^ion, and that the handsomest fashion I 
becomes a caricature, when carried to the ex- j 
treme. ' • » | 

, Hear what a contemporaryswriter says of these 
iennins, for this was the name given to t|^at kind 
•of head-dress “ Every bocPy was at that time 
very extravagant in dress^ ai\f|l that of the ladies* 
heads was pfirticularly remarkable; for they ypre 
oft their heads prodigious caps,, an ell or more 
in length, pointed like steeples, from the hinder 
par^of which hung lung cr^ies, or rich fringes, 
like standards/* * 

We have seen that in the preceding reign the 
Carmelite Cenarg, declaimed against the ladies^ 
horns. This order appears to have gaid parigcular* 
attention to the head, for”we find another Car-^ 
melite, called Thomas Conecte, preaching vehe- 
mently against the%enniit.f. But, alas ! the poor 
monk was ill- requited^ for his zeal; his,fate 
was truly melancholy, for he was burned alive 
at Rome, six yea^rs afterwavds, hi 1440, Visa 
heretic. * • 

This preacher,” says Paradin, author 
quoted above, held thj^ fashion in such ab- 
horrence, that most of his sermons were directed 
against this kind of head-cfress, which ht attack^ 
with the bitterest invectives he was capable of 
devising, launching out into severest an infbd- 
versions on such females as wore these dresses 
which he called hennins." * Wherever Brother 
Thomas went the htnnina dursR not shew them- 
selves, on account *ofvthe hatred he had sworm 
qgainst them. This had an Aect for the time, 
and till the preacher was gone ; buf on his de- 
parture, the ladies resumed their horns, and fol- 
lowed the example of the snails, which, when 
they hear any noise, speedily draw in their horns, 
and afterwards wherP the noise is past, suddenly 
erect them to a greater height than before. Thus 
did these ladies, fbr the hennins were never larger, 
more pompous, and more superb than after the 
departure of Brother Thomas.— Such is the ef- 
fect of warmly contending against the obstinate 
prejudice of some heads.** 

It was found necessary at this period to 
heighten the door-ways, gs they had been 
widened in the preceding reign, on account of 
the horns. Thus, as Montesquieu observes, 
the architects were obliged to renounce the rules 
of their art, in the dimensions of the entrances 
to apartments, in order to proportion them to the 
head dresses of the women. 

' High head-dresses at length disappeared, but 
tnly to mako their appearance again at different 
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petiods more ridiculous than ever; so true is the 
observation, that the most extravagant fashions 
are those which have always been preferred.' 

In the first years of tlie reign of Louis XL 
(14G1) the women retrenched their enormous j 
trains, and |heir sleeves which swept the groundy 
and adopted extremely short gowns, which thef 
adorned with borders of extraordinary breadth. 
Becoming weary of head-dreStes a yard high, 
they passed, as is commonly the case, from one 
extreme to the other, and reduced them to such 
a degree /hat the women appeared as though 
their heads were shaved. Under Louis XL silk 
knd velvet were reserved for princes and person^ 
of the highest rank. ** * 

Tfte reign of Char^ VIII. (1483) gave rise 
to less ridiculous fashions. The >lonien re- 
noftneing the ridiculous taste to which they had 
been so long enslaved, composed a head-dress of 
‘their haii^ aiij wore gowns of white satin ; such 
was the dress of the queen on her wedding day. 
6n the death of that king, his wife, Anne of 
Bretagne, assumed a black veil, which she never 
afterwards laid aside. The ladies of the court 
adopted from coquetry, and perhaps also from a 
motive of adulation,* what was only assign of 
grief. They all took the blacky veil ; but this 
dismSl colour was soon happily relieved by red 
and purple fringes with which these veils were 
adorned. This fashion soon extended to the 
wives and daughters of tradespeople, who, going 
ytill farther than the ladies of the court, enriched 
the veil with pearls and gold clasps. The court 
ladles then had recourse to particular dgtinctions; 
the duchesses woreaa coroner, with trefoils and a 
feather, while countesses, assumed a coronet eiu 
circled with pearh, and a feather.^ 

It was about this time that France began to 
seize the sceptre of fashion, which she has never 
eince qiptted froi^^her ^rasp, to cause her tastes 
to be adopted throughout Europe, and to send to 
foreign courts all that belonged to female dress. 
Anne of Bretagne, wife of Louis XII. (1498) 
loved splendour; she drew females to the court. 
This gave rise to coquetry, the desire of pleasing, 
andylvUship, which led to superior elegance in 
apparel, and a*iess modest fashion of dress. 

Bu( it was in t|ie reign of Francis I. (1515) 
that gallai^lry and splendour in dress were carried 
to a higher pitch than they had ever ]>een before. 
The women began to turn up their hair ; Aueen < 
Margaret of Navarre, his grand-daughter, frizz^l 
the hair at both temples, and turned back that 
in front ; that princess sometimes added to this 
head-dr^ a small cap of satin or velvet, enriched 
with peiuls anckprecious stories, and ornamented 
with a tuft of feathers. This was l^oth handsome 
and tasteful ; nevertheless, there were still seen 
some high h^d*dresses, which from time m time 
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couglit tu obtain the preference, but the moment 
had not yet arrived. It ie to the reign of 
Francis 1. that we must assign the origin of the 
most ridiculous fashion that ever spoiled the 
^aha])eof women. 1 allude to those farthingale; 
which ofttTwards changed their fornitaiid name, 
dnd have been handed down to our time by the 
appellation of hoops. 

The farthjngafe was a kind of petticoat ex- 
teuricd by hoops, which grew large/ and larger 
towards the bottom, so that the body of a woman, 
from the vraist to the feet, resemiycd ivbec-hive. 
We are told that rhefirii woman who wofe a 
^rthingale w|s dg^rous of concealing the fruits 
of indiscreet love. Be this as it may, Clauds of 
France, wife of Francis 1. is the first female 
represented by our monuments with this ridicu- 
petticoat. * 

During the reign of Francis I. luxury kept 
constantly enci easing, in sfiite of tfic ffroclama- 
tions by which he jirohibited the wearing o^ 
gold or silver slufF>, and other articles. Under 
Henry II. it no longer knew any bounds, tlioiigh 
that king had renewed the edicts of his prede- 
cessor, ^nd had even extended them for the ex- 
press purpose of repressing tVe luxury of women. 
But^wbat can the will of a king effect agjainst 
the volcanic genius of a woman ! The history of 
France too often exhibits we^k monarchs go- 
verned by an imperious woman ; ^ too often 
presents the spectacle of ah empire convulsed by 
the influence of females. Under Henry lll.< | 
Catherine de Medicis set the example of the | 
most unbotindeil luxury. That voluptuous and 
intriguing princess, Vho d«Kly invented new 
pleasures, produced a t:hange in dress, having 
affected anothemn manners, and for the first time 
paint was introduced into France by Italians in- 
vited to the court. 

It was at this period thatfthel^od, or eXhperon/ 
became more fashionable than ever. This fa- 
shion continued for a great length of time ; and 
how could it have been otherwise ! it was a mark 
cf distinction A sumptuary law gave the ex- 
clusive permission to ladies of the cojjrt to 
wear the chaperon of velvet. Thg rest of Che 
sex indemnified themselves for this cruel ex- 
ception by wearing it of clotfi j it was still a 
chaperon, but still a velvet chajieron was to them 
an object ofvthe highejn importance. Accord- 
ingly, Ba Boursier, midwife to Mary de Medicis, 
long Solicited the favour of wearing a velvet 
chaperon, 'which she at length obtained by an 
express order of the king. 

The men then wore small hats with vfry low 


crowns, adorned with a«feather; and what is 
remarkable, the women adopted the same kind 
of head-dress. A portrait of Margaret of F ralice, 
the third and youngest daughter of Francis 1. 
exeouted by Corneille, a painter of that age, 
represents her ^ith a hat exactly resemfling that 
of the king, hef brother. 

It would Appear that fans were at this period 
in high estimation for women of the highest 
rank eafsed thems^ves to 1>e painted with fans 
in their hands; 1 shall mention, from amon^ 
many others, onl3>ip the portrait Claude of 
Praeice, daughter of Henry 11. ^ 

Under Francis 11; a Singular custom was intro- 
duced among the ijjen; they imagined that a 
portly beUy gave to its owner a majestic appear^ 
ance, which exceedingly contributed to increase 
his personal merit. Those who through the 
iggardHness of fortune, were finable So procure 
y inlernat n^ans thj^t corpulence which con- 
ferred so just a claim to resjtect, endeavoured to 
supply the defect by external^ appendages; false 
bt-llies were made, and the art of the tailor made 
ameads for the eiiiptincsfi of the kitchen. The 
women conceived that this fondness of the men 
for farge sutAlcqs,* mighty prq]i>aj>ly be extended 
still farther; aiill the fashion of great rumps 
immediately sprung up. This fashion lasted 
three or four years, isid nothing was seen but 
false bellies and rumps. The most singular cir- 
cumstance is that the women placed suc|) con- 
fidence in the power of these posterior pheno- 
meifa, that theydiotally neglected the aid of all 
their other attractiegis. They gven concealed 
the face, probably that the attention of the men 
might not be dinned in an^ jnanner whatever 
ftom the new kin^ of clibrm which they held 
forth to their admiration. It was, in fact, at the 
same period, that the custom of covering the 
face with a kind of black mask, called /orzp, ori- 
ginated eiinon^; the women. This (Practice was 
still in vogue in the time of Henry III. 

The reigns of Charles IXTand Henry IIT. ex- 
hibited few variations in the costumes ; we only 
observe that the farthingales rfad increased to 
such a circumference, that Charles IX. was 
obliged to fix a standard for them ; by the 146th 
article of the edict of Blois, in 1 ^60,— It is 
forbidden to all women to wear farthingales more 
than ad* ell, or an ell and a half ift circumfer- 
ence.” Biu,the edicts of kings never produced •• 
.stronger effect than the sermons of Carmelites^ 
and the farthingales kept increasing in their 
dimensions. 


[To be continued, 2 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PETER NIEUWLAND. 

MR. Editor^ ^ ^ mit them to educate his child in their house. 

As yJb have given in your Fourth NumheT ninejiears of age when he left his father's 

an account of the poet Beronicius, ihe^ollowing htuise, j 

biographical sketch of another exlrao/Uiiiary man applied himself to all the sciences, and 

may not be unacceptable, l^is taken from a s^'^ceeded in all; Jiellvg-Lettrmy history, and 
Dutch publication of Profesmr Van SiRinden, Philosophy, soon became familiar to* him ; he 
^ho also wro^ his funeral oration. learned mathematics by his own genius, with 

^ ^ hardly any^ instruction, and applied them to 

^ ph>sics, mechaftes, and astror\omy. He seon 
” Peter Nxeuwland was boyi in the year siRpassed his teacher, Professor Vuii Swinden^ 
1764, in a village near Amsterdam; his father and the disciple was as m licit *su|Ibrior to the * 
was ^ master carpenter, whef -understood arith* maste^as the master had been to the disciple, 
metic and Euclid, atiti had a tolerable collection His memory was prodigious ; he turned over 
of good books. the leaves of books, read, as it were, two 

He sooi^perceiv^d that his son had no relish pages at once, and afterwards repeated the con- 

/or the play-things suitable to his age; th( ghild 'tents. AlLmathematigal problems were solved 
^ was only to be amused witfi prints andihcircx-, by heart; geometrical figures, and algebraical 
planations. After hfs mother haci for some time clftracters were always in his mimi ; he made hiE 
diverted him with a*book containing fifty figures, calculations in the streets, in mpnerous com- 
and had repeated to hgn the Dutch verse| in panics, and amidst all the tumult of Amsterdam » 
stanzas of six lines, which were under each, she learned languages with the same facility ; 

one day heard the child, who wa% then three besides his native language, Dutch, he perfectlf 
years old, repeaPthe vfhole hft^ stanzas in the understood Greek, Latin, French, English, 
order the prints were shewn to him^ without Italiaif, and German, and could read Spanteh, 
missing a syllable. Portuguese, and ^yedish books. It is unneces- 

At five years of age, young Nieuwlandhad read jsary to remark what an immense advantage ihi* 
the whole Bible; two years after, his jnind was knowledge wBstohim. 

full of the knowledge he had acciuired by reading ^ De possessed all the requisites of a great poet, 
all his father’s books of histoiy;, travels, Dutch a lively imagiivilion, a perfect knowledge of 
poetry; he had made notes of the remarkable nature, of history, of the best pOems, and lastly, 
events, the characters of those men who had dis- of liw mother-tongue. He granslaled into Dutch 
tinguished themselves, and the properties of verse, before he was ninct^n, all that the Greek 
animals and plant* •of» which he had read ; ever^ and Latin poets have said on the slate of the sou)l 
thing was strongly imprinted^n his memory; he after death j and he imitated ihe^yle of Homer, 
also wrote verses in which the sparks*of poetical ' of Pindar, of Anacreon, of Theocritus, and of 
fire already appeared. ifirgil. ^ ^ 

To this genius for poetry ht^ united a^ecided With all thesftrilliant qualities, he was mo- 
talent' for mathematics. At eighf years he per- dest, and of the most pure and gentle manners^ 
fectly understood iht famous theorem of Pytha- full of respect for the Sujiremc Being, and humblfi 
gorai on the right-angled triangle. in prosperity. 

At nine yearff old he w^ examined by Fro- Such an amiable man deserved a good wife; 
fessor ^neas, as to his mathematical knowledge, he fouhd a young woman who was handsome, 
and performed operations which astonished the livefy, tender^ and sensible. He married her; 
Professor, who asked him iP he could tell how she dfed in child b^^d, at the age of twenty-two, 
many cubic inches a little wooden figure on a and her new-born daughter only survived her two 
clock contained? Yes,” said the bgy, if days. • 

^you will give nie a piece of^he wood of which He was obliged to quit Holland for sometime, % 
the image is made.” Why ? 1 Shall reduce to assuage his grief for her loss (he wrote an elegy 

it to a cubic inch, and compare its weight with* on hei in Dutch verse, which was printed *at 
that of the statue, and then 1 shall be able to Amsterdam in 1792), and went to Gotha in 
answer pretty exactly,” Saxony. 

Every body now began to talk of the carpen- HerAis whole time was spent in the study of 
ter’s son; all the learned men in Holland came astronomy ; aftef a few months’ sUy he returned 
to see him. Among others ware Jerom dc Bobch, to Amsterdam, and was by the Admiralty ap- 
and his brother, who requested the father to per- pointed one of the Commissioners for deteiminiug 

Na^XVlL vSun. Kk 
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loiiffitudes at sea, an 1 for revising marine rhart«, 
which n^quircd ail his astronomical knowledge, 
anrkto this he applied as if he had never done 
any thing else. 

Soon after he was appointed lecturer on ma- 
. rhematics, astronomy, and navigation, at the 
\public college. 

After having filled this o.ffice with great ap- 
plause during si jt years, he was chosen professor 
of natural ^ilosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
hydraulics, and civil and military architecture at 
the university of Leyden. ^ 

lie devoted himself with indefitigablc zeal Co 
the instruction of those pupils who were entrustefi 
*to his care, • was incessantly occupied in 
studying every thing that had been written on 
natural ghilosophy in afl the languages, and 
likewise soon made himself master of the theory 
of chemistry. 

He was not only an exq,cllent teacher of the 
sciences to ‘ hts pupils, but also as excellent a 
gtiide fur their good ctmdgct, inspiring them 1^ 
precept and e^niple with a love for virtue and 
morality. He had for them the solicitude of a 
father, conversed with them as with his equals. 


and always knew how to^make himself respected. 
Accordingly, no Professor has been more sincerely 
regretted, no pupils have more honoured the 
memory of their master; he was soon taken from 
them. Nieuwland died in 1794, aged thirty 
ye and nine days. 

He published twenty-two works *, the first is a. 
volume of Qutr.h poems, printed in 1788 ; 2. on 
the relative valu^of the different branches of 
human. know led^; 3. on the state of sciencea 
compared with thft of the belles lettres ; 4. the 
love of one\s country regarded as a religious duty ; 
5.^n sensibility. The others are" on different 
branches of mathematics, astronomy and navi- 
gation, of which the last was published in 1793. 

During his last ilBiess he arranged all his p^ers, 
and amongst them a parcel* was fonnd, contain- 
ing all his diplomas, titles, acts of installation, Ac* 
on the cover of^which he had ijyrU ten 
^ IIwAlet. Is not parchment made of sheep- 
^skins’ ‘ 

Jforat, Ay, my lord, and of calves-skins too. 

Metm, They are sheep and* calves which seek 
out assuraiKC in that. . 


•fUE MASK. 

A TRUE STORY, 


Count T— , chamberlain*of iho Duke of 
B— -*g, Igst, by a sudden and violent fever, his 
young, beautiful, amd amiable consort, with 
whom he had lived scarcely a year in uninter- 
rupted conjug^ felicity. This heavy affliction 
reduced him to the brink of despair. He himself 
was still young, rich, respected by many, envied 
by more, distinguished bjb his ^nk, and an a stilP 
higher degree by the favour of his sovereign ; had 
he but signified his pleasure, all the young females 
about the court would have been ready to offer 
him their hands. This, however, afforded him 
no consolation. Notwithstanding his illusCrious 
descent, he was so unfashionable as to possg^s a I 
heart susceptible of the most tender and genjerous ; 
feelings. He now shunned all the brilliant circle.s, , 
and while he suffered the Prince very qften to go-i 
unattended t£» the theatre and* to the chace, he 
confined himself almost entirely to his own house. 
There he frequently shut himself up for.haff the 
day with his sorrows and a portrait of his beloved 
wife, in a small lonely closet." When he quitted 
]this retreat he conversed with not more (Jian two 
or three of Ills most intimate friend^; incoiitpsny 
even with thei|^ he was often visibly absent, and 
listened with anguish in his heart and a smile 
upon his countenance^ when they sometimei 


adAsed him to keep up his spirits, and to seek 
some diversion. « 

In this manner several months passed away; 
the carnival arrived, and to )ibn that period of 
amusement was as destitute of pleasure as any 
which had preceded it; he seemed to have bid- 
den an eternal adieu to every enjoyment. 

The prince at length grew weary of his long 
dejection. In the mean time mafiy courtiers 
had endeavoured, perhaps purely from disinter- 
ested attachment to his serene highnes, to filf the 
place of the negligent favourite, and had also 
occasionally indulged in satirical reflections on the 
gloomy melancholy, and extravagant tenderness 
of this new Orpheus, whose only cry was,«« 
Eurydice ! Eurydice f Their sarcasms and their 
designs were alike unsuccessful; a stern look 
from ftie Duke had always instantly checked 
the brilliant cuneftt of their humour. The 
Prince was seriously concerned for a man whom 
he had known from his youth, and with whom, 
though he bad studiously avoided interfering in 
the affairs of government, he could nevertheless 
converse on many other subjects besides the last 
stag with sixteen branches that had been shot, or 
the latest opera-dancer; he therefire resolved 
hunseif to attempt hU cure, ■ 
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** Chamberlain/' said he once to him when 
Count T— — ^ had not rf|)peared for tvro or three 
days^ai court, ** the tenderness of your loire for 
your wife is not only honourable and praise- 
worthy, but in the prese/it times it is truly ex- 
emplary j but as she is dead, aAd it is impossible 
to recall ifcr from the gfave, you should not for 
her sake fall out with all the living. Many of 
the latter, and myself in particular/ have a just 
claim to your affection, and y^many weeks pass 
away in which 1 cannot eveg obuiii a light of 
you ” 

The mo|^ flattering rtprhnand, your serene 
highness, that 1 ever received ! pardon me, hdlr- 
cver, if a slight indisposition—^ 

** Yes, your looks, my dea\^ Count, attest that 
you *are indisposed^ but probably you have 
brought this indisposition on yourself by your 
incessant grief, your watchings, weeping, and 
continual ^finfineiflent at home. Tell n\p how, 
you have liked this carnival, how nmny halleyou 
have been to ?'* • * 

To confess th^ truth, your highness, not to 
one." 

1 thought so ; and ^an you then wonder that 
you are unwell, at the same time that you refuse 
all medicine ! after *to-mhrrow 1 shall 

give a masquerade, and that at least 1 hope you 
will go to.” • 

“ If your highness comflfinds it.” 

Excellent! so you would stay away from 
that too? You know that 1 am nof fond of 
using the word comtuamf, and least of all whh 
you, but 1 shall Bght you with fefur own weapons. 
Therefore, Sir,al request tliis condescension of 
you, and shall expect you atei^it precisely,” 

The chainberUuiiiowed, and promised to obey. 
All the necessary preparation^were made for the 
masquerade; half the town of B—y equipped 
themselves, with joy, for the occasion. The 
third evening a great number of maiks appeared 
in the capacious hall of the pAacf, whtch was 
magnificently lighted^ The Prince/ .with all his 
court, graced the assembly. Count T—-, who 
was almost alwagii near the Duke, and very often 
engagecFiii conversation with him, strove to ap- 
pear, at least, somewhat more cheerful than 
usual. Rather more than two hours had elapsed 
when, still near the person of the prince, and 
fatigued with continually walking about, and 
perhaps also from secret disgust, he recRned a 
few moments against the cornice of a stove that 
was in the centre of the hall, and which afforded 
the most ^vantageous view of the whole gay 
and motly- throng. 

He had not been there long before a female 
mask that passed twice or thrice close to him 
drew his attention ; it was a bifck domino with a 
.. white mask which coaipltwly coveted the whole 
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face. She walked quite alone; she had nothing 
particularly remarkable in her dress, though it 
was perfectly neat and ntw, nor any ihing glaring 
or splendid about her person ; but in her tall, 
elegant figure, in her step, air, and niovement-f', 
the Count imagined that he discovered a great . 
resemblance* to his deceased wife. At Icngtl^ 
she reclined ag.iinst a pillar exactly opposite to 
him, and equally unconcerned i;|>out the crovvd 
and the bustle around her, seemeib to 6x her 
eyes upon him alone. An unaccountable anxiety 
took possession of his soul, and overpowered by 
involuntary cudosity, he looked stedfitsily at the 
BgurF. The Prince observing him change coun- 
tenance, at length inquired what was the matter.* 

** Q nothing, your serene highness, nothing at 
all ; 1 only saw yondef a mask that inC|rests me. 

I shpuld like to know who it is.” 

“ Why not address her then ? you .ire at li- 
berty, Count, to go and come back as often as 
you please; N gives *me satisfaction to sec you 
t^ke an earnest in something.” 

The chamberlain followed his advice. But 
the mask, though it was impossible site could 
have heard what had passed in a whisper between 
them, seemed to anticipate the inleniioi^ of the 
Count, and purposely to avoid him. Scarcely 
did h« advance towards her before she quiitecUlier 
.station, r.nd took refuge in the thickest of the . 
crowd *, the farther she removetl, the more eager 
was Count S’— in the pursuit; every one 
instantly made way, as may easily bo conceived, 
for the favourite of the Prince. At last she could 
no lunger avoid him without evidently giving 
offence. He addressed her with one the usual 
masquerade questidhs, whiclt, perfectly unmean- 
ing in themselves, signify nothing more ihan,^ 
Mask, I do not know you, buwshould like to 
hear you speak.” Her reply was as short and 
indifferent as his question. These few words, 
howeve^, siarlled^im ; ‘he fancied that the voice 
exactly resembled that of her whose image was 
still ever present to his mind, lie .suppressed 
hb agtonbhment, and again addressed her. She 
answered all hb questions with the utmost polite- 
ness, hut always in a certain melancholy tone, 
whith corresptnded but too well with thatof hif 
own mind. At length he offered her his arm to 
walk about the haft ; she accepted it; but when 
she took hold of Ijim, though very gently, an 
inward tremor thrilled his frame. In despite of ^ 
this sensation he proceeded. “ Why, beihteous 
mask,” said he, “ do you touch me with so 
timid a hand ? perhaps my proposal to conduct 
you may not be agreeable?” 

•• On^he contrary, it is most agreeable; you. 
Count, are the only person in this hall to whom 
1 could say so.” ^ 

** Your politeness puts me to the bl^sh.<^ 
Kk2 
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H&ve we ever been in each other's company 
before ?” 

Yes, often; both here and in other places; 
masked and unmasked." 

“ You must know me then ?" 

** O yes." 

‘'Intimately r" 

“ I once flattered myself that I did ; note I hope | 
so still more th^n before." 

“ And do I know you ?" 

“ Most ceitainly you do?" 

“ Extraordinary !— And your name; might I 
not be permitted to know that ?** * 

" You might ; but the knowledge of it^nnot 
now be atianded»with any advantage, but would 
rather prove injurious to you.'’ • 

Injurious ! your nadie injurious !— Can any 
name prove injurious to me? Incomp^hen- 
sible ! impossible !" 

“ But yet too true! You are here for ih^ 
purpose of diverting yourself ;* a single word 
from me might awaken the most painful 
sations." 

Such was the commencement of a conversa- 
tion which every moment grew more interesting 
and ipnre obscure for the, unhappy Count, which 
filled his heart with inexpressible anxiety, and 
nr^ich, nevertheless, he could no{ prevad upon 
himself to break off. He turned the conversation 
to various lung past occurrences of his life; the 
mask knew them all with a prcciSon and accu- 
racy that nothing could surpass ; nay, she even 
recalled to his memory many a little trait thSt 
he himself had forgotten. At length he began 
tospeakj with an ijiward tremor, of the felicity 
he enjoyed in the conjugal ^tate. The mask was 
silent, or replied only in monosyllables. Her 
voice seemed* to become fainter. When the 
Count urged her to tell him, whethei she knew 
any thing relative to this subject, she exclaimed. 

Why should 1 tear 'open*%ounds {irhich still 
bleed in my own bosom? You are sensible. 
Count, deeply sensible of what you have lost. 
But as you have again made your appqarance 
here, you seem already to be looking round you 
for consolation and oblivion." He* thought 
that, on these words, she would hav6 dis- 
engaged herself from him, but he held *her too 
firmly. 

“ By all that is sacred !" at led the*Count, and 
in a loudf^tone than was suited to such a place, 
“ 1 will not let you go ! Incomprehensible wo- 
man, who are you ? and whence come you?" 

A motion with her right hand towards heaven 
served instead of an answer, and seemed to say, 
** From above." ^ % 

The Count could scarcely restrain the tumult 
of his feeliiif^. Seating himself with her in a 
eovnei of the ball, lest they should excite the 


notice, and become the butt of the dbmpany, he 
employed all the powAs of his eloquence, and 
summoned to his aid all the promises ha could 
think of, to jirevail on her either to tell him her 
name, or what would be still more agreeable, to 
uhmask. She long refused, or rather kept silence. 
At last, when he conjured her by all chat is 
sacred on ^aith or in heaven, and if she had ever 
loved, by tber ojpject of. her affection, she an- 
swered, but stlllftot wiiheut apparent reluctance : 
“ will, your rtejuest shall be granted. 1 will 
unmask, but not here. If you know of arry safe 
and retired apartment in the palaO, and still per- 
Sst in your curiosity, conduct me to it ” He in- 
stantly rose. But, I fear. Count," cominued 
she, “ or rather^l am certain that you will re- 
pent yhur obstinacy." Instead of replying, he 
offt.‘red her his arm. 

They departed. One out of the suite of 
apartments that ran the length of the hall, was 
opened without hesitation fur the favourite of the 
Prince. T’hey entered; the mask first looked 
round to see whether they were alone. Having 
sausfied herself on this point, she once more 
asked her conductor, if he wished to see her real 
countenance. “Yes, yes; I implore it as the 
greatest of favours." Be it"o !" She removed 
the mask, and Count T sunk as if thunder- 

struck upon the flopn, for he beheld — a death’s 
head. 

How long he remained in this condition can- 
not be stated with accuracy. To the care of the 
P,rince he was, probably, indebted for his re- 
covery, before it' was too late. He had kept an 
attentive eye upofi his favourite. His long 
a-Ute with a mask that nobody knew ; the 
warmth of their con\erSki'ion, or rather the 
warmth with whi^h the Count engrossed almost 
the whole of it to himself ; the lively interest he 
took in this person, which caused him to forget 
all that was passing around him, excited no small 
degree of a..tonishment in the Duke. His sur- 
prise was . hnereased to th*; highest pitch, when 
he, at length, saw them both walk Vtraigln away 
from the hall. Gladly would his serene highness 
have ascribed it to a cause which is said not un- 
frequently to occur at masquerades ; for then he 
would have heartily rejoiced at the cure of grief 
so profound. Such a change he, however, 
thought too sudden ; the air of the conversation 
appeared too grave', and so open a departure 
from Uie Company too incautious. That the 
Count had retired for the night without paiying 
his respects to the Prince, was not to be sup- 
posed. s 

AsCJountT— — had now been absent for some 
time, and did not return, the Prince began to be 
seriously alarmed; he made more particular in- 
quiries, and' was informed that they had gong 
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into a ceAain apartment and shut the door. He 
went thither; and aftdir calling to no purpose, 
opcjied the door, and beheld the Count extended 
in the middle of the apartment, with all the ap- 
pearances of death. Surgeons and attendants 
were instantly summoned to *bis aid. Alllheir 
efforts to restore animation were long ineffectual. 
At length, when the Count came^to himseif, and 
sealed somewhat recovered, the Pr'lnce urgently 
intreated him to disclose tli^cause of the acci- 
^dent. The Count gjvc a/aithful naigative of 
the whole .ff .ir. The Duke was in the utmoat 
astoiiishmcgt, and woukMia^e suspected that the 
Qoiint was delirious, had not his pulse, ani^the 
testimony of the medical attendants, refuted such 
an idea. Nay, the Prince j^imself had, with his 
own eyes, beheld least some part ofrfhis extra- 
ordiridry occurrence. The strictest inquiry was 
now made fur the mask. Nobody ha<i seen her 
go away^or everf come out of the room and y^ 
she was no where to be foMnd. ^1 the hatkney- 
coachmen that wer^ drawn up before the paiacF, 
all the gentlemen's servants, were interrogated, 
none of them had driven or attended her. At 
last, when they werelall tired of inquiring, two 
chairmen came forward. They had, they said, 
been called abouf an«hour before* to take up a 
female domino, who came out of a back door of 
the palace. Heing asked where they hud set her 
down, they at first hesnated to tell; luit when 
farther urged, they replied: “At the church* 
yard." They added, that the mask ffad directed 
them to stop there; that when she was set down,* 
she put an old ducat, covereff All over with mould, 
into one of tfieir hands ; that she then went to 
the church-yard gate, which^she opened with a 
single touch, anci quickly shut it again after her. | 
What afterwards became her, they knew not. 
As far as their terror and a^tonUhment would 
permit them to observe, she had sunk into the 
tomb on ^the right hand, as she there vanished 
from their sight. * , • 

In the very spqjk, described by^the chairmen, 
vnas the family vault of the Count. There his 
deceased con^rt was interred. The door of the 
vault was next morning found open. No farther 
traces could be discovered ; and in spite of re- 
peated inquiries, nothing more was ever heard 
or seen of this mask. 

It is easy to conceive that this event, when it 
became known-«»and it could not but known 
the next morning to every child ^n B— — , pro- 
duced an uncommon sensation ; and it is in tlie 
natureL'of things, that very different opinions 
ghould be formed foiicerning it. The multitude 
took it for an actual apparition ; another, and not 
an inconsiderable portion, assuming an air of 
prQfound wisdom, came to nu decision at all ; 


and a few imagined that .someihing of h^man 
artifice must be at the bottom. 

They justly observed, that a spirit would not 
have wanted a couple of chairmen to carry it 
away. “ If,” sjid they farther, “ the spirits of 
the departed were actually •permitted to apjie^jr 
to the livii^ ; if they couM, on such occasions i 
assume the former body, with all its clothing 
appurtenances, still this apparition was hifehly 
censurable. What was it intendeilfor? A visit 
of punishmenr. I low had the Count deserved it ? 
Or, was it a friendly visit? — In this rase, neither 
time, plaicp, qf manner, could have been worse 
,ch»cn ; and it would prove that, on the other 
side of the grave, people heh^ye s^ill more incoi^ 
sist^ntly than they, alas', so frequently act on 
this side of it.” « 

The sentiments of this last class wdle certainly 
the most rational ; but unfortunately the vir- 
tuous Count had too much warmth of feeling, 
and too11t!l« strength of mind, to adopt them. 
iHe was thoroughly convinced that his wife's 
spirit had actually appeared to him, for the pui- 
pose of admonishing him nevef to forget her.— 
He now withdrew, still more rigidly than before, 
from all diversions, and indiilgccf still more fn ely 
in his sorrow and h* love of solitude. *No per- 
sus^ions, Ap remonstrances had any clfcct^ 11 is 
health, already impaired, received a severe shock 
from the fright, •and still greater injury from this 
mode of Ijjfe. It continued on the decline. Be- 
fore a year elapsed, symptoms of a confirmed 
consumption appeared; and towards the conclu- 
sion of the s*Pcond he expired. On this event, 
the apparition was again, for a tlmo^ the subject 
of conversation;* after Which, it was again for-' 
gotten, at least fora considerable interval. 

About twenty-five years afcqfwards, an elderly 
lady of honour, the Baroness U— , was ga- 
thered to her right noble and illubtrious an- 
I cestoft. She«iadc,*as it is called, a very edify- 
ing exit; and, by her will, bequeathed a legacy 
of fifty dollars to the church and schnrds.— 
Soon after her interment, a story, to which she 
had herself given occasion, by a confession made 
on 4er deatli-bcd, began to be whispcr'^d in the 
liigher cirq|es. The substance of it was as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Count T'-*— had been in her youth the 
first, and, it m^ghl be said also, the only object 
of her affection. Encouragecl bydier^elf, he had, 
for some time, professed himself he» admirer^ 
and possessed her favour in the I'ullust jnea- 
sure. On her side she was perfectly serious, but 
probably he was nut the same on his; for, in a 
few^nonihs, he suspended his assiduities, and 
soon afterwards publicly courted the hand of 
the lady who beewd hU wile. This conduct 
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wa^ thought extremely Daiural l>y the rest of 
theYashioiiable world, and Baroness U-— ^ alone 
detained it an heinous offence. With a heart 
deeply wounded at his inconstancy, she at first 
made some attempts to recal her unfaithful lover ; 
but, as they all froved ineffectual, she had 
secretly vowed to take the most s’giial revenge. 
Vfo ctFcct her purpose with the greater security, 
she displayed in her exterior so much serenity 
and compo$ure,^hat her acquaintance, and even j’ 
the Count himaelf, were deceived by it A new* 
lover was received by her with the utmost cor* | 
diality, merely for the purpose o( atrengthening ' 
the delusion, and at length, she even succerded j 
ill gaining the confidence of the newly- married { 
CcunLessT-^;* ^ 

“ Thin she continued ^(o be intimately ac- 1 
quainUd tvlth all his domestic circumstances; 
she had always watched for an oppuriunity^^fur 
revenge, but had never been able to find one that 
satisfied her. On the death thv. young 
Countess, which certainly was un*'xpe<;tcd, bq^ 
not unwished, her hopes of regaining his heart 
revived for a ffrw days. But, as his affliction 
would srarccly deign to bestow on her a single 
look, as he had entirely broken off all inter- 
course Jnlh her, as well ak wUh m.niy others, 
this fresh injustice, his grief, and the^ftia-^querade, 
gavc^biith to the idea of practising ^ liitle de- 
ception, in order to increase *t}ic acuteness of 
his pain. Having rather more embonpoint than 
the late Countess, she had compres.M^d liorself 
wiih a pair of tight-Iaced stays; and in every* 
other particular, had imitated that original as 
closely as possible. Ills imagination, the mask 
itself, and the tone of their Gonvcr»ation, made 
amends for many deficif>ncics. A't she had ap- 
peared at an e.n^y hour at the masquerade, in a 
totally different dress, had purposely spoken to 
several persons, and even taken off her m?sk 
for a few moments close by ih^^Prince and his ' 
favourite, it was impossible that the Count, on 
her appearance in her second dress, should have 


! any suspicion of her. The death's l^ead was a 
mask under the exterior mask. She had pre- 
viously taken fur granted, that terror would pre- 
vent tho Count from examining it very cl(£ely ; 
but in the worst case every one of her expres- 
sions was susceptible of a two-fuld explanation. 
She had long been acquainted with'^tbe apart- 
ment, a tapesfcry-door, and a back stair-case 
close by it. * fmperceptibly to himself, she had 
easily led the Co^t impatient fur the discovery. 
Her w^inan, her only confidant, and who bad 
taken care of her from her youth, offended by 
the Count for icfusengAo procure her son a place 
abtml the court, had been her assistant in ibis 
business. 'I'his ivomari, with a pick-lock, opened 
the chuicU-yard gate, where she ordered the 
clfairmai\,to set her down ; and notwithstanding 
the darkness of the night, and the horrors of the 
place, w.»ited for her there with her first dress. 
She had returned to the masqaerade ' efore the 
Comet was fo^md. F/om that moment it was 
uicxt to an impossibility that she should be sus- 
pected; and so little apprehension did she feel 
on that subject, that she stood close by one of 
thethairmen when he was obliged to repeat his 
wonderrii) story to the Duke. Her plan of re- 
venge had suf certTod to ilip utmost of her wishes, 
nay, almost still 'farther. Her woman, tlie only 
depository of her secret, had long been dead ; but 
for her own parr, she fbynd it impossible to leave 
tile world without first unburdening her heart by 
an upright, confession." 

Such was the account that was given of the 
occurrence. It is*i.ot impossible that rumour, 
which seldom fails make addit'ons to such a. 
story, may have -altered many little circum- 
stances. It affords, hovveve^ .sufficient ex- 
planation of every |^hlng that, at first, appeared 
almost inexplicable; and whoever thinks that 
the revenge’ of the Baroness U— was carried 
too far, let him recollect this impurtam truth, 
that in wnman^slighted love thinks no'danger too 
formidable, nq revenge too cruel. 


JOURNEY^TP MO^^T BLANC ; 

AND GENERAL REFLECTIONS UN MOUNTAiNOUS COUNTRI£$. 


1 H WE many mountains in Europe 

( and Anv?rica, and am the more confirmed in 
the opinion, that all the descriptions given of 
these stupendous monuments of nature are 
exaggerated, and the last trial I have made has 
not shaken but strengthened my belief. I visited 
the valley of Chamouny, which the works of 
M.deSaussure b^ve immortalized, bui 1 think it 
would not appear so enchanting to the eyes of a 


poet as tL those of a mineralcgist. My indention, 
however, is qnly to lay before my reaeJeTs the 
reflections that have started in my mind during 
my journey, and my single authority, is not 
powerful enough to draw down tlie indigna- 
tion of those whose sentiments a«e different from 
mine. 

When 1 left Geneva the sky was cloudy, but 
it grew fairer as 1 reached Servos ; from thence 
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the snowy* lop of Mo^t- Blanc alone is seen^ 
it is called the Dome. ] afterwards crossed the 
passa^ desMontces^ and entered the valley of 
Chamouny ; thence, whilst I passed beneath the 
Glacier styled des iu lofty pyramids 

were de^tcikd through the dark foliage of firs and 
larch trees. This Glacier has been compared, 
on account of its white appearancS, and the 
lengthened shape of its crysAls, with a squa- 
dron of ships sailing ; 1 will |ad, to ren^r the 
<R)mparison more exact, in the midst of a gulph, 
the shores of which arc lined weth green forests. 

l^spent the night in the village of Chamouny, 
and ihe next day repaired to the IVfun tan vert; the 
weather was most delighful, ^nd afforded me a 
clear prospect of the objects around me j^when 1 
seached its top, whicli is in reality no mure than 
one of the roots of Mont-Blanc, I perceived what 
is^impropotly termitl, theSeaof Ice. ^ 

Let my readers fancy thqy behold a vale,ithe 
cavity of which is entirely filled up by a river ; 
the mountains whicl^surround it are composed of 
rocks which hang over this river, such as the 
needles de Dm, du Boefuard, des Charmoz. A% a 
distance the vale and the river are divided into 
two branches, the qp^ex^nds to^he fBot of a high 
mountain, called the Giant's Necif, and the other 
to the rocks r/cs Jorasses. At the other extremity 
there is a declivity toward# the valley of Cha- 
mouny ; this declivity, wlMch is nearly vertical, 
contains the portion, of the sea of ice, cohimonly 
called the Glacier of the Woods. Let them now 
suppose, that through the suddAFintensity of the 
cold, this river Ivs been entirely frozen, and the 
summits of the neighbouring crags have been 
crowned with ice agd^snow wherever the granite 
was shaped so as to efetain ^le rain-water or 
the falling snow; and they will have a faithful 
picture of the Sea of Ice and the scene around 
it. It Is not, as may be seen, a sea, but a river ; 
the Rhine, ftA* instance, as the Gtaci^ des Dots is 
a faint imitation of its fall at T:aufen.« , 

WJen 1 walked over the Sea of Ice, its sur- 
face, which from^ the top of the Montanvert 
seemed every where equally smooth, proved, on 
the contrary, to be rough and filled with angular 
elevations of the same shape as the irregular 
rocks which tower all around ; and the whole 
appeared an excellent white marble relievo of ^ 
the neighbouring mountains. ^ 

• Let us now speak of those %reat monuments 
of nature in general. 

There are two ways of viewing them ; with 
clouds, or in an unclouded sky ; for these are 
the two most markeil features of the Alps. 

In the first case, the scene becomes more ani- 
matorl; but obscurity and contusion hinder us 
from grasping the whole of the landscape. 
Cioudt throw the most faniastio vestments 


over ihe rocks ; 1 observed above Servoz a naked 
and rugged peak, around which they had flung a 
sort of togj, so AS to give ii the appearance of 
an ancient Roman Senator. In another direc- 
lion-Q cultivated spot was revealed, while a cloudjT 
zone bound the middle of ihe mountain, the > 
craggy tops of which, rising above the daik^ 
rolling mists, presented to my ^eyes the most 
faithful images of chimeras, sphinxw, head? of 
An u bis, and almost all the nio.Biers and divi« 
nities of Egypt. 

When the clouds are impelled by violent 
bljiMts^ the summits of the rocks seem to fly 
rapidly and conceal themselves b^ihinjl a moveable * 
curtaiy ; by turns they are exposed to our sight, 
and by turns they aie snatched away from 
our observation. Now in the midst of bursting 
vapours a small veidant spot is descried, as 
^though it were a green island suspended in the 
sky ; and majeltic peak, slowly piercing 

through the accumulated mist, like a phantom 
gliding through the darkness of night, unfolds 
itself to our eyes. The saddened traveller hears 
the bowlings of the wind through the forests df 
pines, the roaring fall^of the torrents ihrt rush 
down from the Glaciers' bed, and sometime*' the 
suddc4 thunder of the bounding avalanches, jnd 
the hissing scream of the terrified marmote, when 
she has perceived t^e hawk of the Alps sailing 
watchful through the sky. 

When no cloud loads the atmosphere, and the 
vFliole ampliitheatre of the mountains displays, 
itself before us, one single striking feature can be 
observed ; it is that which |heir summits pre- 
sent in the pure etller which surround them} 
for in this rase the acuteness of their lines and 
1 exactness of their planes eznnot lA equalled by 
any object in the vales below. Rearing aloft 
their angular brows beneath the blue transparent 
vault of heaven, fhey appear at a distance like 
immense specimens of >netaU, coral trees, and 
stalactites, carefully laid by the hand of the P'a- 
ther of Nature, beneath a vase of the briglitest 
chrystal. The inhabitants of these Cantons try 
to find •some likenesses between these lofty 
irregfllar ridgesf and animals and. tiling-* which 
they are in the habit of beholding, and thence 
come the appellations of the Mules, the Charmor^ 
or Chamois^ which« they be-tow upon them ; as 
well as those borrowed from n^.igion, Si^ch m 
les Sovnnets dcs Croix, fe Roc/u% du Keposoir,, 
le Glacier des Pelerins ; which prove that if inarT 
be continually awake to the sense of Ins wanrs, 
he delights to strew every spot with the pleasing 
remembrances o{ the comforts he has received. 

As to the trets which grow In these regions, 
1 shall mention the pine, fir, and larch alone, 
because they form the chief, and nearly thesonly 
decorations of the Alps. 
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By its majestic stature, the pine recalls to oui* 
minds the noble architecture uf the ancients; 
its bnuiches imitate, by their disposition, a 
pyramid, and its trunk a lofty pillar : it some- 
times also assumes the shape of its native rocks ; 

V. and 1 have often mistaken it, iivhcm growing in 
\he hollows of the rocks, for some lone towering 
peak clothed in a sable garb. On the other side 
of the pass pf Balme, when I descended from the 
Glacier of Trie# *, 1 descried a forest composed of 
the finest pines, firs, and larch, that ever spread 
their gloomy foliage over the gropMd.oEvcry tree 
among this giant tribe bears the weight ef sc- 
V veral ages, a 9 d ih^ir proud monarch, without be- 
ing carefully pointed out to travellers by their, 
officious guides, would, its prodigious height, 
reveal it/own greatness. It is a fir, the trunk of 
which might, without any addition to its leiYgth, 
form the mast of the largest man of war. lie 
alone has been spared by «hc bolts, of ^‘leaven and 
the cruelty of man, while alt his subjects are 
covered with scars ; the head of the one has been 
torn by the lightning, while another still rears 
aloft a blasted brow, the arms of this one 
have been lacerated, while the foot of that Is 
blackened by the fires lighted by shepherds. I 
reiparked two young twins starting Arum the same 
root; they were both of the same height, and 
the same shape, but the ond was full of vigour 
and the other withered. At this s^ght these pa- 
thetic lines of Virgil recurred to my memory I 

( I 

Daucia, Laride Thymberque,*siiniUimaproleS]j 
Indiscaeta suis, gratusque parentibus error 
At nunc dura dedit vobis^iscrimina Pallas.” 

a 

Fines indicate the solitude and barrenness of 
mountains ; they are almost the only companions 
of the poor Savoyards, and their fate is nearly 
alike; they both grow ^nd die unknown on JLlie 
summit of inaccessible rocks, and their posterity 
follow the same course. The rustling of pines, 
when caused by a light wind, is praised by 
sylvan poets; .when it is violent U imitates the 
roaring of the sea, and the astonished traveller 
often fancies lie hears the raging ocean 'Ih^nder- 
ing in the midst of the Alps. The smell pro- 
duced by pines is aromatic<and plcairing; it is 
particularly ko to me, because it greetisd my senses 
as 1 appro^hed the shores Af Virginia at u dis- 
tance of forty miles from land. It always awakens 
in my mind the remembrance of the new world, 
which was announced by mild balmy gales of its 
pure sky, and the shinihg seas, where the per- 
fumes of the distant forests wandered on the 
wings of the morning breeze ;* ^nd as fcvery link 
of the chains of memory leads us to another, 1 
feel once more the pangs of regret and hope 
which assailed my heart, when leaning pensive on 


the side of the ship, I thought of the country 1 
had left, and the deserts I was going to inhabit. 

But to return to my opinion of mountai.is in 
general ; it appears evident to me, at least, that 
as ^lere can be np sublime landscape without an 
horizon formed by hills, or lofty rochy> by the 
same reason, no spot can please the eyes and the 
heart, when ft is confined and deprived of tlie 
s|]jcn(I id effects of> perspective. This is the case 
with ihie interior of mountains; their ponderous 
masses ill suit the faculties of man, or rather the 
weakness of his nr^n& 

fiSublimity is generally looked upon as the chief 
characteristic of mountainous landscapes, and it 
consists ill reality in the grandeur of objects ; but 
if it can )>c proved 'that this grandeur, ihoug^.i ex- 
isting', does not fall within the grasp of our glance^ 
how can it produce sublimity? ^ 

It is the same with the monument;^ of nature 
as with tho^e of art; in order to enjoy their 
r beauty we must be placed at a just distance from 
them, else their shapes, hues, and proportions are 
confounded together; but when in the midhtof 
mctuntaiiis, the field of pur optics is too confined, 
we touch the objects, if 1 may be allowed to say 
so, and ihf^ir dimensions |^ose their exactness. 
That this is tru^* is proved by (he frequent mis- 
takes we^ commit as to elevation and distance; 
let those who have e;:^lorcd these regions declare 
whether Munt Blanc ycemed very high from the 
valley of«Chamouny ? It often happens that an 
immense lake among the Alps appears reduced 
to a narrow poryVi; that while you fancy a few 
steps will suffice to lead you to {jhe top of a hill, 
it requires three hours of incessant exertions; a 
whole day is sometimes not long enough to reach 
a spot which your deluded eyes beheld as close, 
-before you ^ Ann thus the grandeur of moun- 
tains, so often celebrated by poets and travellers, 
is not real, but consists mostly in the fatigue 
it ocoAsions yooi, while the landscapes are far 
from equalling the idea you had formed. 

But notwithstanding they lose their sublimity 
when the spectator is too near, their gigantic 
masses crush the ornaments which nature strewed 
over them ; and thus, through the effect of con- 
trary laws, every thing shrinks among the Alps 
beneath the standard of expectation. Were the 
trees which clothe the mountains much taller 
than Chose which adorn the plain, the rivers 
and torrente more-considerable, they might pr«>- 
sent a more striking and awful spectacle to the 
sight of man ; but this is not the case. The 
frame of the picture is enlarged beyond all pro- 
portion, whilst the rivers, forests, villages, and 
flocks retain their own diminutive size ; all rela- 
tion is therefore torn asunde - between the whole 
and its component parts, the stage and its scenery. 
The plane of the mountains being always ver* 
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tical, becomes a sort of vale, ever seen, to which 
the eye, unconsciously, refers every object, and is 
astonfshcd at ftridirig thorn so small. The loftiest 
pines, for instance, are scarcely \ibible along the 
sides of a steep elevation, whertf they remain Klee 
as many takes of soot ; the traces left by the 
abundant rains look like parallel streak) of a 
yellow colour, and the widest torrent*, the high- 
est cataracts, like inconsiderabl^springs of water, 
and sometimes like blue mist% | 

" Those who have been happy enough to per- 
ceive diamot^s, topazes, an^ emeralds, on the 
sur^ce of the glaciers, have been much m^e 
fortunate than 1, for my imagination has never 
descried such treasures. .jJThe^now of the glacier 
Des Bow, mixed wiih the dust of gr^ite, as- 
sumed no other appearance than that of ashes; 
and ihc Sea of Icc may, in several places, be mis- 
taken for Kme queries; its crevices alone/eehly 
imitate the effect of the prism, aad ihc part» 
which lie against the»rocks resemble exactly the^' 
green glass with wh^ch bodies are made. 

The wliite draperies c»t the Al]is form a dis- 
agreeabl'j contrast wiih \he objects which Sur- 
round them, and which they darken ; even the 
blue vaults of tho^ky cj^nge tlieir pleasing hue 
for a black gloomy lint*, and it is%i v.iin we hope 
to behold striking accidents of. light qjpon the 
snow: the colour^ which* it assumes are not 
seen by the persons on ihesspot. The splendour 
with which the setting sun crowns Ihcf summit 
of the Alps of Savoy is contemplated by the 
inhabitants of Lauzaniie aldfie, the observer 
placed in the vwlley of Chuj*iouni, is unable to 
catch a .single glimpse of the glorious spectacle ; 
he sees, as ihou|^i^ thro ugh a narrow funnel, a 
small portion of a dark\)lue s^, and the; spot on* 
which he stands is scarcely ever enlightened b'y 
the beatns of the king of day. 

Ill order to be belter understood, I will make 
use of a plaift comparison : the jfain^cT refluire.-. a 
canvass, to exercise his brushes; im nature, the 
sky the canvass which contains a landscape; 
should it not a^jiear in the picture, the effect 
vaniMheSaaway, and all is confusion. Mountains, 
when we are too near, snatch the greatest pan 
of theskv from our sight ; their summits are not 
at a sufficient distaiy:c fiom each other, thev 
over-shadow each other, and increase llie dark- 
ness which generally lurks within their csftities : 
and let those who doubt the Triiih of niy asser- 
tions examine the works of the most celtbra'ed 
landscipe painters, and they will find, that locks 
are usually thrown in the oack gcound of the 
Xiaiu'ing, while woods and vales are foremost. 

Moon-light alone re-stores to in «unlaths their 
wild grandeur and sublimity ; for its eileci con- 
sists in enlarging the size of objects, iM>lating 
heavy masses, and* .softening away the gradation 
No.XVJL VoLlL 


of colours which join the dilTerent parts of a pic- 
ture together ; u is then the outlines of tdihces 
seem sharper and more determined, their struc- 
ture bolder and loftier, and the white streams of 
light contrast more strongly with the lines of 
shade. Thif is the reason w hy the noble Homan 
architecture, like the oiulmcs of mountains, aj>*^ 
pears so grand when silvered over by the beams 
of the moon. * • 

Tt is the custom with travellers to be entranced 
with admiration at the prospect of the vale^ of 
Switzerland ; l^t it must be acknowledged that 
a^mupt all their beauty depends upon compa- 
rison. Tired with wandering p^er J^arien wastes# 
and rocks covered with a reddish sort of lichen, 
our pyts rest with ple'vure on .i spot where ve- 
getal ir^n is alive, and spreads her greet# mantle. 
B*ji*n what does the verdure of these valleys con- 
sist ? In a few withering willows, and some acres 
of barley aBd «ats, wltich grow w'lth great diffi- 
cy^Uy, and ripcH late, and in a few wild trees 
which bear a rough sort of fruit. If a Ion * y vm« 
put forth its blossom, in a warm feciws, shelter- 
ed from the blast of the north, and exposed to 
the fostering heat of the south, it is pointed out 
as an astonUhing niatancc i»f feniliiy. As soon 
as wij climb* up the neighbouring rocks, tjjeir 
stern and marked features liindcr us from paying 
attention to the miniature beneath ; the cot- 
tages arc scarj^ly vi-yible, and the cultivated holds 
look like the compartments of a chess. board. 

• Much is said about the mountain flowers, the 
violets gathered at the foot of glaciers, the straw- 
berries which blush in a bed of snow ; ^lU these 
' aie imperceptible wtmdeis wliich pro luce no ef- 
fect; the ornaments arS too aniull for such 
gigantic masses. • 

] must be a very unfortunate being, for 1 could 
see, in the celebrated chalets^ changed by ih« 
burning •imagination cd* J. J. Rou-^scau, into 
enchanted retreats, nothing more than wretched 
hovels, filled with the dung of herd-', per- 
fumed with the smell of cheese and soui milk, 
and inhabited by unhappy mountaineers who 
look u[)on themselves as banished fiom the 
hauvtsof men^ind long fqyr the hour of descend- 
ing into the v.iliies. 

Small dumb bird^*, Huttcring over the gathered 
icp, so me times a ft;w ravens aiul hawk*;, are the 
only living b^'ings tliat enliven lh<’^ wastes of 
snow and stone, where, were it not for life fall- 
ing drops of rr^in, no other motion would for th« 
must part be perccivt^d. Happy are wc, when 
I he wood-pecker foreboding a storm, shrieks 
iviKlly f^.m the bo?om of a furcst of firs ! and yet 
lids token of cxis'ence renders the appc.-'rance of 
death, which surrounds us, moif* v^iblc and 
more frightful. The Clnmo'S, wild goa^s and 
while r.ibbit<!, arc almost entirely destroved, and 
LI 
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ev£n marmots are become very scarce, so that the 
poor Savoyard boy’s only treasure is nearly ex- 
hausted. Wild animals have yielded the summits 
of the Alps to herds of cows, that, like their mas< 
ters, regret the verdure of the plain. 

It remains now to speak of the sentiments 
which arise in our breasts while we rove among 
mountains ; and according to what 1 have felt, 
they are painfu^. 1 cannot taste any joy when 
every thin^ around me proclaims the fatiguing 
exertions of my fellow creatures, and their incre- 
dible toils, which an ungrateful soil refuses to re- 
pay with harvests. Mountaineer# whA experience 
the disadvantages attendant upon their sitAtticMi, 
are more sincere than travellers, for they call the 
vales, the good country, and do not asseat that 
rocks, rhe sterility of whith is not melted by their 
most laborious cares, are the most sublime^ and 
excellent productions of nature. The attachment 
they feel for their mountains proceeds from thei 
mysterious relations which thefAlmighty has 
created between our sufferings, the object wh'fth 
gives ilicm birth, and the spots where they first 
stung niir hearts: it is the result of the tender 
rereiPinbrances of their infancy, the first emotions 
ofihe’p breast, and the sheets, and even the sor- 
rows they tasted beneath the paternal roof. The 
chi^l of soliinde, grows more serious through the 
constant habit of sufferiiig ; the unfortunate 
inounlairiecr dwells with more interest upon the 
limited incidents of his existence ^*tand the love 
he fosters for his country, ought not to be attri- 
bu'e<l to the beauties of the land he inhabits, bu't 

I ' 

to the concentration of his ideas, and the little ex- 
tent of hi$ wants. 

Hut mountains, it will blf said, offer pleasing 
retreats for those who Uclight in indulging in soft 
or melanchol5 reveries ; as for me, L think it is 
difhculi to tear off our attention from the fatigue 
we undergo, especially when every step must 
cautiously taken. The Tnan vrliose midd would 
be wandering through the mazes of imagination, 
■while he ascemU the Montarivert, might, like the 
Astrologueof the fable, who while lie studied the 
stars above his head, could noi sec what passed at 
his feet, fall into some piecipicc. 

Far from feeling any congenial Kjvc for m’iiun- 
tains, poets have at all times longed for some 
sequestered and shady vale, in order to court the 
inspiration of the muses. Let,us listcif to Virgil’s 
opinion of ftie subject. 

c 

“ Rlira mihi et rigui placeant in Vdllibus amnes 

Flumina amem, sylvasqueingloiiiis.” 

He first wishes to rove among the fields, rura 
mihi, he seeks the cool sequestered val^ies, the 
tank^ of rivers, not torrents, Jlwnttna amem, and 
the forests whq^ein inglorious ease he might spend 
his days, sykasque inylorius. These forests were 


to be composed of oak^ elms, and -oeech trees 
instead of gloomy firs ; for in the last case he 
would not have said, 

«* Et inyenii ramorum protegat 
‘‘And where ddes he wish this valley^ should be 
placed ? in a spot teeming with inkeresling re- 
membrances ^and equally celebrated by«traditionF| 
the muses, and history. He would have little 
cared for the v^ of Chamovny, the glacier of 
Tacor^iy, the smsdl and great Jorasse, the needle 
of Drv, and the rock of ilie T€^e-«o^Vc. 

But should we iTidplicitly bHievc Rousseau and 
tRbse who have inherited his erroneous notions 
and not his cfbquence, when we reach the brow 
of a mountain i^r nature would suddenly be 
changed^ “ On their towqring summits,” Ke ex- 
claims, “ our meditations assume a more sublime 
cast, more fitted to the objects we behold ; we 
feel a.sorl of delight neither loo violent'nor sensual. 

I It sOems thaC when we rise above the dwellings of 
! man, we cast off all low terrestrial passions ;-*and 
j 1 believe that the storms of the heart would soon 
I be quelled, were we to fix our abode here.” 

I heartily wish this were the case ! how sweet 
! it would be, to stand out of the reach of sorrow 
when exalted a few acie'i abo 3 the level of the 
plains ! but the soul of man is not the slave of 
climes or 'situations ; and a heart oppressed with 
grief, sinks beneath "hs weight on the highest 
places, as well as in the humble vallies. Anti- 
I quity, ^hich we may always quote when the 
truth of a sentiment is to be judged, represents 
mountains as llidrbt reals of misery and desolation. 
If Julie’.-> lover forget his woes s^midit the rocks 
of the Vahis, Eury dice’s husliand feeds his grief 
on the Thracian hilK; and notwithstanding the 
talents of the author of La Noutei/e Hcloise, the 
voice of his hero will not resound through future 
ages, as long as the lyre of Orpheus. CEdipus 
also cairies the load of his misfortune'! to the 
desert ^op of Cyiherun. But from a still nobler 
source we may derive convincing proofs of what 
I have advanced ; the Holy Scriptures, in rhich 
the true nature of man is better unfolded than ia 
the works of our modern philo'^ophers, show us 
the sons of misery, the prophets, and our Saviour 
himself, seeking the shelter of the iriountains 
when the hour of affliction arrived. Jephtha’s 
daughter implores her father to grant her the per- 
inisbiofl of weeping her virginity among the hills 
and rocks of J udcaj^before her life should be sacri- 
ficed ; and it was on the mount of Olives that 
our Redeemer drank the bitter cup, containing 
all the sorrow's and tears of men. 

It is worth remarking, that even in the pages 
of a writer who stood iiji as the champion of mo- 
rality, we still find some traces of tJie genius of 
tUe age in which he lived. This supposed change 
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of our intellectual His^dliitions, accorrliiig to the 
spot ye chube to inhabit, forms a link of the sys- 
tem of materiulism, which Rousseau pretended 
to attack. The soul was reduced to the state 
of a planL yielding to all the* variations of 4he 
turrounding atmosphere, and pointing out its 
tranquillity or agitation, like a (ommon baro> 
meter. And how was it pos-ible for J. J . Rous- 
leau to be sincere in what he ^ote on the salu- 
tary inBuencc of high place5,0when he fragged 
amidst the mountains of Switzerland, his bois- 
terous jiassiogs and calamitiel^? 

fn one case alone they can spread over 
minds a calm oblivion of the troubles that attend 
our mortal existence ; it is wl^n we shiink from 
the world to consecrate our days to religion. An 
hermit, who'^e life is devoted to the service of 
humanity, who delights to meditate in silence on 
the gre.it^ess and flower of his C^od, may find joy 
and peace amongst (1escrt«^ocks ; hut it \% not 
the tranquillity of the scenes around him whicl^j 
softens the turmoil«of hts heait; it is, on the con- 
trary, the serenity of his soul, which extends a 
veil of calmness overthft regions of storms. • 

A si/rt of natural instinct has always led men 
to send forth theio praygrs to Aie Afinighty from 
elevated spots ; when nearer th^ sky it seems as 
though our supplications winged their flight 
more rapidly, and throu^a lesser space, to the 
throne of God. The amvient patriarchs offered 
their sacrifices on mountains, and, as thSugh they 
had derived one 

from the altars on which tlfbf presented 
gifts, they calted the Lordf the Most High.— 
Christianity retained a few traces of this manner 


of worship *, our hills were formerly crowned 
with monasteties and old abbeys ; and from the 
bosom of a corrupted city, tlv' being who hur- 
ried away to commit a crime, or launch on the 
ocean of folly and dissipation, desciied, ns he 
lifted his eybs from the ground, the altars of his 
offemlod God, frowning at a distance roveng 9 
upon him, or inviting him to repentance. The 
cross di** played afar the standard poverty to the 
eyes of the wealthy and luxurious, and in’.pirrd 
them with itleas of suflVimg and pity. The 
poets, wbo ^erided those abodes of piety, 
tjiough often tainted by supersiiiion, must have 
been possessed of a cold hca^t^ and fal-e judg-^ 
ment^ unable to feel and di t nguish what fijid 
they opened to the exertions of genius. 

But this leads me to opinions and s#tuiments 
whfihare entirely foreign to the main question ; 
after having so severely criticised mountains, it is 
but fair I Ao^ld finish by saying what truth will 
^:^Iow me to do in their favour. 1 have .ihivuly 
observed that they arc ncces^ary, to complete the 
beauty of a landscape, and ihabthey ought to 
formachiin in the back ground of a piciuie. 
Tiieir lioary lieads, naked .sides, :ind gigantic 
limbs, which appcar*hideous when viebred too 
ncar^ beconte sublime, when in a misty honzMii 
their shape is sofiencd, and they are clothfd in 
robes of golden ITghr, Wc may add that they 
supply thesjprings of rivers, afford a safe asylum 
to liberty far from the grasp of oppression, and set 
ne of the attributes of the Divinity I M^oundaries to the uverwhelming torrent of war 
s on which tllbf presented tfieir ; and invasion. * 

• E. R. 
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These Aneedrates may interest not only 
lov^s of music, but also all those who study 
mankind, wluwfollow the species in all its va- 
rieties,* and who, above all, delight in consider 
ing it in that singular class of beings, whom na- 
ture, by bestowing on them that conformation 
of organs from Which genius results, destines 
to something more than to eat, drink, sleep, 
, kill lime, bustle in pursuit jf fortune, dignities, 
favour, and gross and vulgar pleasures. 

The celebrated composer, Mozart, belongs to 
this prlvHeged class He possessed its peculiar 
organization, its ardent and noble passions, its 
inventive mind, its simple manners, and its 
weaknesses. 

John Chrysostome Wojfgang Thcophilus 
Mozart, was born at Saltzburg, on the 27 ih of 
January, 175&/ His father, Leopold Mozart, 


I son of a book-binder at Augsburg, was a musician 
and sub- director in the chapel of the Prince 
Archbishop of Salizburg, He published, in 
1756, ek‘mentary work in German, on the 
nic«t rational method of teaching the violin, 
whicji was reprinted in 1770. In the earliest 
childhood of his s^n, he perceived in him a de- 
cided prepciisily to music. At four years old 
the elements of that art became tln^chicf amuse- 
ment of his infancy ; a year after, the liUle Mo^ • 
zarr composed minuets and other light pieces^of 
music, which he played, and which hi^ father 
noted under his direction, in order to excite his 
emulation. In a short time he joined to this 
study Others which appertain to a good educa- 
tion; he was particularly attaq^ied to that of 
calculation. These did not, however, impedo 
his progress In music. His father surprised him 
L12 
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ones day, composing a concerto for the harpsi- | 
chord ; he examined it, and found it according 
to the rules, but so difRcult that nobody couhl 
play it. 

In 17C2, the Mozart family went to Vienna; 
the young virtuoso was already so, expert that j 
his father was desirous of his being presented to 
ibe iLmperor. He was so, with his sister, four 
years oldor^ a who showed an early and pro- 
digious tal(*nt on the harpsichord. They per- 
formed with unbounded applause b.’f re the 
Imperial family. The cclcbraied Wagens-il was 
then at ihat eourt. The infai/l Mozart, who | 
already knew enough to prefer the approbatioh * 
*of a great m^stetto every thing, asked the Ein- | 
peror to permit him to attend : “ lie oufnl to ! 
come, he understand> it."— Fraiu',^ 1. command- ' 
ed W.igfiiseil's altendanc#*, and he was s^Med | 
near the harpsichord. The child, mor»; annua-: 
ted than intimidated by his presence, played one 1 
of his eoiiccrlos, and bciiged hiiTi*to turn over ' 
the leaves. We are not to forget that thi.s chilfi 
was only .six years, old ! 

At ihi> age he began to study the violin ; in 
a ‘hori lime he was as expert at this instrument 
as he was at the harpsichord. 

In the following y4.ar (176-3) the fimily made 
a mqre extensive excurbion ; he was equallf ad- I 
mired at all the electoral court's, and afterwards j 
at Paris, where he played conceiUis on both the 
fore- mentioned wisiruments. He pllyed on the ! 
organ, in the king's chapel at Versailles. He, 
and his .sister, were heard at Paris, with enthust. 
astic rapluie. The portrait of the father and of 
his two I h ini ren were engr ven. Mozart, aged 
seven years, there composed and published his 
two first works, one dedicated to Madame Vic- 
toire, and the erher to the Countevs De Tess^ 

In 1764 they arrived in England, where they 
had an equ^ll success. These two children then 
began to play on two harpsichord.s dialogued 
concertos ; they were admired by the greatest 
masters, among others by the celebrated Bach. 
Mozart, in the same year, composerl and pub- 
Ibhed in London six sonatas, which he dedicated 
to the Queen. 

Tliey ret lulled to France in 176y, and then 
went to Holland, where they were equally ^ell 

received by the StPdtholder and by the public. 

In 1766, Vloz rt composed at ili* Hague a sym- 
phony for a giaiifl orchc.stra, on the installation of 
the Stad6n«ldv;r Prince of Orange, who was then, 
at eighteen, become of age. 

He returned to Germany, and the Elector of • 
Munich proposed a musical theme to him, to be I 
resolved on the spot. He peiforrqed thi in i 
presence ttf the Elector, wiiluut violin or harp- 
iichord, played itf and’ struck the whole court 
with astonishment anddfUniratioa^ 


Returned to Saltzburg,,jafterun absence of three 
years, young Mozart gave himself up with re- 
newed ardour to the study of composition. In 
1768, at Vienna, where his sister and he had 
performed before the Emperor Jo^-icph IK he 
composed the music of the mass for tl.a inaugu- 
ration of the chinch of the Orphari-housf, hiid 
although be wa.s only twelve years old, di- 
rected that soleir.ii music in presence of the 
Imperial court. ^ 

Towards the cnd*oF 1769» Mozart the father, 
set-out for Italy, • ith only his son. He was 
tly’re as much admired as in Germany and ,in 
France. He vitas not permitted to leave Milan 
till he had engaged to return thither, and com- 
pose the ftist opcra'Vor the carnival of the year 
1771. 

At Bologna, the famous Father Martini la- 
vished on him the most flatier'ng testinonies of 
‘cst.eem'inid even of admiration. He gave him 
1 he most ditticuU subjects for Fuguesy and this 
»hi!fl of fo 11 rlccn years ol 1, developed them with 
so much art, and executed. them with such pre- 
c*i*i->y, that the learned master, and the able 
professors who were assembled to hear him, wire 
struck with a.'tonishmcnt, and ^transported with 
pleasure. 

After haying cau.sed the same sensation in Flo- 
rence, lie arrived at Uc.mc on that day in the ho- 
ly week wher. in theSi^ctine Chapel the famous 
Miserere was performing, which it was prohibited 
, under pain of excommunicaiion to coj»y, or to 
sufFc/tobe copii'c^ ^ Aware of this prohibition, 
he went with his father to the cha^»,iel^ where he 
listened with such attention, that on his ritiirn 
home, he writ out the wliolc jiie;:e. On the fol- 
low ing Fiiday, it was pcrfi#riiied a second lime; 
during the performance he held his manuscript 
in his hat, which was sufficieni for Inm to make 
some corrections. TbL anecdote made much 
noise at Rome. He sung this Misernv 'ma con- 
cert accompanjipg himself on the harpsirhoid ; 
and the pnncij). I linger who had sung in the 
chapel acknowledged it to be faithful and com- 
plete. ^ 

He went to Naydes, and after some stay he re- 
turned to Rome, when the Pope, who wished to 
see him, created him a knight of the golden mi- 
litia {'rnralw luilifia;). On going back to Bologna, 
he received a more flattrriiig distinction. After 
the proofs required, -.Inch he satisfied with an 
amazing promptitude, he was shut up alone, and 
a -.ubjeci for four voices was given to him, of a 
difficulty proporiionjte to the idea which was en- 
tertained of his talents; ihis he completed in half 
an hour ; he was in consequence unanimously 
chosen a member of the philharmonic society. 

His engagements recalled him to Milan. On 
the 26ih of Decemberi 1770, two months after . 
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his arrival, and undertfifteen years of age, he 
gave hi^ Mithndates, which was perform«d fifteen 
foihi^ing night'>. In order to form a judgment 
of his suct'ess, it may be sufKcieiit to be informed 
that the marugei immediately einered intp a 
written ajleenient with hun, ihathesht)idd com- 
|)osie the (ii-t opera for the year 1773. This was 
Luciu< Syila, whiwh lud no less a rtin th.m Mi- 
lliridates, and w.is represent^ during six and 
tw^Miiy coiiseijuiive nights. the iiilgrval of 
*lime between ihbse two composiiions, he wrote 
in 1771 at ^ibn, Ascaiuo fk Alba^ for the mar* 
rir^e-festival orthe Arclidiikfi Ferdinand; anAn 
1772, at Saltzburg, among other«works, he com- 
posed Ln jin'a Gmrdiniera, ^tho shaiii female 
gardl'iicr) an opera buffa; two grand |^ia.sscs for 
the chapel of the iLlcctor of Bavaria; and uii the 
arrival fd' ihe archduke Maximilian at Saltzlnirg, 
a canutaf or hcreffadv^, entitled, IL re itaslorc (thc^ I 
shejihcrd king.) • • • I 

III I77.», he had attained to the highest degreft 
of his art; lii^ gloiy wis spread throughout Eu- 
rope, and he WA:i only nincieen. In 17V7, he 
made a second trip to P?iris wiili his mother.* He 
there had her loss to bewail, which made his 
longer stay jii il’«tVap 4 ^al iuhtipjjorfable : besides 
which, the then state of vocal music only per- 
Miiited him to compose for instrumc^its. After 
having given a symphony’ at the Concert Spiiifvel, 
and a few other pieces, he returned to his father 
in 1779. * 

In the following year he fixed his re'?idtMicc at 
Vienna, where he entered iifkrtthe service of the j 
emperor. remained ahways attached to that 

court, notwithstanding he h^d no leason to be 
s.ni'.fied witli its*gi:n^rosily, and in spile of the 
advanrageous propONals whi^i were made to him 
by other court'*, especially that of Berlin. 

He manied Constance Weber, a young woman 


of a respectable family, by whom he bad two 
children. 

After having filled Germany, and in some 
mcahure Europe, with the productions of his ge- 
nius, he died m 171)2, hardly turned of thirty-six. 

1 1 is most «otcd operas are : 'i Jm Rape nf ihe Sc^ 
rac fin ; 7 f/e MJairia^c of I o ; iKn Juan ; AH 
do t/iusi {cost fun tutte) The tuehaufiti i'Vwfc; 

'I he Dtneto} of Shoirs\ The Phffosoijfier's Stone 
The Clt'meitL'if of Tifiis] and li/^nivucw^. 

His instrumental miiMC, as well for the piano 
forte u$ fo^ otl^oi instruments, and Ins sy mpho- 
nic^nd concertos for grand orchestias, arc well 
Icnown. The chapels in Gtrinany arc enneher^ 
with a great number of his i oinjuisitions. II is 
AVy/Tim, which was^compo ed during the an- 
gul^h and p.ings of the disorder which ^MU^cd his 
de:llh, and whuh i> rcganlcd .\s Ins maMer-piccc, 
IS prccerveil wnh a kind of p ligious veiiciatioii. 

I’lns wHjie brillknt caret r of Mozart as an 
iiriiu. Wc shall add a few in'ereMiiig details of 
I fiis character and privatelife: striking, fiom tint 
1 spei ies of originality which pleases so much in 
j ejebrated men, or engaging, from the siiupli- 
ciiy, the goodness, and the ingenuousness which 
occasion them. • • 

Mo/.art for Haydn a respect and admira- 
tion* which he lost no opportunity of icsiifyiiig. 
Haydn, on his j^vrt, always spoke of him with 
esteem, an^ with liiat kind of interest which 
great talents joined to youth ins])ire. There 
I waa once a dispute before Haydn about the Don 
Juan of Mozatl : endless di seriations were made 
on its beauties and faults, without ih^ disputants 
understanding nnwh of ihff matter. Haydn said 
nothing : at last his opii^on was asked ** All 1 
know,’’ answered he, “ is, that l^ozirt is the first 
composer which ilie world possesses at present. * 
[7b he conlinned,'] 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 

BttITISH SYNONYMY. 

[Continued from Page 206 ] 


Profusion, eislraragancet^ne i| profuse who 
pours forth his whole supply; he is extravagant, 
who wajidtrs from his right direction. The pro- 
fu.se man errs by the quantity,, the extravagant 
man by the quality of his expenditure. He who 
praise.s excessively, is profuse; he who praises 
inappropi lately, is extrav.igant in his flattery. 

7b study, to feam.— To btudy, iniplic.s uniform 
application in the pursuit of knowledge ; to learn, 


implies successful applicatiop. We ^tudy toe 
learn, we learn by dint of fctudy. There ^aro 
many things which we le.arn without study, and 
others which we study without learning., They 
are not the wi-»est who have studied the mast ; 
but ilfey who*have learned much, may be counted 
wise. • 

Amiable, charming, fascinating —A woman ia 
ripdered amiable by her virtues, cbarmiiflj by lur 
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accomplUhmentSyand fascinating by her luuniicrs 
and conversation. 

Hleclinrif r//oice.— -Election signifies a determi- 
nation lesi governed by inclination than by cir- 
cumbtances. It results from a septiment less 
lively, less natural, but more prudent than that 
vrhich prompts choice. Authority or interest 
may bias an eledion, or indifforence may render 
it a matter 3f chance: but choice is an impulse 
of the heart, and marks an action uninfluenced j 
by extern >1 things. * 

Cfiwe, sin — A crime is a tnn.sgrcssion against 
human laws; a sin is an offence against thosrf 
^hich aredivifie.* Treason is a crime, and im- 
piety a sin of deep dye. ^ 

Dumb^ sclent ^ tnute.^A person is dumb from 
an incapacity to be otherwise, silent or mute 
from dibindination to speak. He may be called 
a silent m .n whospeaks bi^ little; Ijq^s a mute 
, one, who does not speak at all. ^ 

Lntire^ compleie.^A ihirg is entire when 
wants none of ijs parts, and complete when it 
wants none of its ap|)endjges. A man may have 
an entire'^ouse, but it is not complete till it is 
furnibhe^. , 

lamentaliovs^ complaint lament our 
inisfo#tunes, wc complain of our grievances. We 
lament, and obtain pity • we copiplain, and ob- 
tain redress. 

lUaliw, ffect, Of the hopes that we 

eonocive, W are realised. Of the engagements 
which we make, not many arc effected. Of the 
desigtis that we form, the major jart can never be 
executed. ^ 

Fable, Jicium, af/e^ory,— Both a fable and an 
allegory are a fiction, befcause tlie word imports 
any thing that is the offspring of ihe im.igination, 
Tims the fables of Miup and La Fontaine, and 
the beautiful allegories of the Visions of Miraa 
and the Mount of Misery, fdund ife the Spectator, 
are all ficUons. A fable and an allegory differ, 
however, in this, that the former gives speech 
and reason to brutes, the latier to qualities; and 
that the first contains some useful moral or satire 
and the last some powerful truth. * 

epistles — An cpisile convfeys an idea 
of something composed with more care thar^ a 
letter. Thus the person to whom a work is de- 
dicated, is addressed in an epistle dedicatory,— 
But the word ejiistle is applied with most pro- 
}>i^i*‘ty to Ihe letters of the ancients, written in the 
dcad.languagcs, as the epistles of Cicero, of Se- 
neca, of Pliny, and < f the Apostles. It is a 
term, however, which usage jusstifies the appli- 
cation of to some madern compositions, such as 
imitations of the Letters of Horace, in verse: 
thus 11 IS proper lo4ay, the epistles of Despreaux. 
or of Rousseau. , 

Fortune^ cAance.— A nan fometimes deter- 


mines h^ own fiiriMie, by improving or neglect- 
ing the iidvantages which are thrown in his i;ay ; 
but neither art nor addre^iS, nor negligence, can 
have the smallest effect on chance. Chance has 
, often produced situations which addre$^,and sub- 
tlety have converted into the means of elevation 
to the highest temporal dignities; and thus men 
have e-stablishrcl thgir own fortune. 

Dictionary^ voeef ulary, glossary — ^The first sig- 
nifies a treat number of words arranged in alpha-* 
helical order, and of^jj-hich the import is attached 
to^ach word. The words in a voc^alfulary do not 
take this order, nor are they explained in life 
same way. A glossary is a collection of such 
words as are rudi^ barbarous, and but little 
known, vtfith the signification of each annexed. 

Familiar^ inlimate.^We are familiar with our 
acquaintance, intimate with opr friends. We 
ironverst with those with whom we are familiar, 
we cotifide in (hose wilh wltom we are intimate, 
j An exemption from vice is afl that we need re- 
quire ill the first; tlie posscssidn of virtue is re- 
quisite in the last. 

Clearness f perspicuity, ^Ce guc t'on omqoit 
A/en,.6ays BoiI{*au, clairement. To write 

j or speak with clearness, ohe mtist have a tho- 
I rough comprehension of the ideas one endeavours 
j to express. To write vnjth perspicuity, one must 
I unfold these ideas in precise language ; in words 
that are ncjthcr deficient in purity or intelligibi- 
lity; that ore neither superfiuoiis or ill adapted 
to ihp subject, and that follow such an order of 
arrangement as bring out the sentiment with ac- 
curacy, strength, and uni’y. *' 

Promptitude^ celeeity^ </i%(?9ece.->->Promptitude 
is^isplayed in immediately,, cdrnmencing what 
we are required to pd^orm ; celerity, in bringing 
it to as speedy a termination as possible ; and di- 
ligence, in adopting the readiest means of doing 
so. Proinptilude a^lmits of no delay, celerity of 
no interruption ,'^and diligence suffers nothing to 
escape which -h can turn to 'a good account.—* 
We oblige by promptitude, we profit by celerity,* 
we improve by diligence. We should perform 
good offices with promptitude, transact business 
with celerity, and advance ourselves in knowledge 
With diligence. 

Sentiment^ sensation^ perceptio7i,<m.^Sent\ment 
originates^n the heart, and may be good or bad, 
lively or languid, lotfipr elevated. Sensation 
arises from sorfiething acting upon the senses, 
and may be painful or pleasing, prolonged or 
contracted, acute or blunt. Perception is a 
power of the miftd, and extends to every thing 
capable of awakening an image in the soul. 

Frivolous, /«/i7e.^That which is frivolous 
wants solidity, and that which is futile wants 
consistency. Theoneistriaing, the other change- 
able, Thus we say of a pursuit whidthas no 
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object, at least, none of any importance, 
that it is frivolous j afld of a determination in* 
flueRced by Whim, passion, or opinion, that it is 
futile. 

To gtti<l€f to conduct . — Wc guide, by pointing 
out the naih to be pursued; we conduct, b/ in- 
ducing a.aisposition to pursue it. The preceptor 
guides hia pupil by teaching him lo think justly ; 
the parent conducts his child by influencing him 
to act wisely. The compass glides the mariner, 
•the pilot conducts the ship. • I 

CarCf anxiety y soHciludi^^Q.\TC fetters the 
mind; it ocOilDies. Anxiety interrupts its t^- 
qflillity; it ngi tales. Solicitude destroys its re- 
pose; it absorbs. Care relates to the ordinary 
objects of life, anxiety to so%e important event 
which is pending, vtd solicitude to A>mething 
which is continually the object of our desire. A 
man in business has his cares, a speculator his 
anxieties* a parent her solicitude. • . i 

Fasting f u^f/inence.— Fasting, abstJinin^ 

from food ; abstinertce, from what^yer can gra- 
tify the senses. We sometimes fast from choice, 
we are never abstinent but from principle. 

Reformation^ .-^Reformation is always 

in a state of progression ; reform is refornia|ion 
complete<l. Thft* reformation^ of* a man has | 
commenced when he has abandoned any of his I 


vices; but he is iiut reformed till he has aban- 
doned tile whole of them. 

Sound (f the i^oice, tone of the voice —We 
rc-adily know pcisons or instrumenLi from the 
sound of their voice^, The voice may be soft or 
harsh, strong or weak, agreeable or disagreeable, 
but it is always the same, we cannot niter ii.— 
The tones of a voice are capable of great variety^ 
they may be high or low, lively^ or serious, im- 
perious or submissive, as we choose to make 
them. The sound of the voice does not affect 
us, but its tones can produce great emotion. 

Beatifickiiof^ canonisa/ion.— Both these terms 
im/fiy the creation of a saint, but with a consi- 
derable diverNity in the circemst«nce. In th^ 
first,^hc Pope exercises his authority no farther 
than by granting to certain religious order or 
cotpmuniiy, permission to render a particular 
worship to the person bc.i'ifled. A canonization 
is attended with many ceremonies which do not 
dktinguisliK^bcai location, and is solemnized by 
yie Pope hinr-clf, who determines the nature of 
the worship that '^hall be paid to the saint. This 
worship is not like that paid to the beatified, con- 
fined to a particular order of ecclesiastics, it ex- 
tends to all who possess the Catholic faii^. 

• ^ [To he continued.'] • 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE SlJN-n.O\VEU, AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 


The sun-flower of which we intend to treat, 1 
is the annual specfes^.//c/i»7if/iNJ annuus^ TAnn^ i 
ti)wnesoly or soleil. It was 9rouglit from Peju, I 
and first cultivated in England in 159G. 

The perenniji species, Helianthu^ mulliforus^ 
was introdiiped in this country yi 1698, and only 
serves to ornament gardens^ but 4he annual is 
interesting in itself aad of great use fli agriculture. ! 

The seeds of this plant are either white, gray, { 
or blackish. Titese differences in colour do not 
indicate any in species or varieties. From black 
seeds, plants are produced which bear white ones, 
and reciprO(;^lly. There are however two va- 
rieties of annual sun-Howers which remain con- 
stantly the same ; that with single stayes, and 
^ that, less common, with bragehing stalks. 

Ill the spring, when there is no lortger reason to 
fearany frost, which would kill the young plants, 
in the first and second week of May, or even 
later, the seeds are to be sown in a' ricVi and well- 
dunged soil ; if many acres are to be sown, the 
seeds may be scattered at random, and the plants 
afterwards thinned ; but iho best way is to set 
Uiem in regular rows, which should be two feet 


distant, and in these rows ^shallow holes are to bo 
made at a foul distance fiom each other, iri which 
two seeds must be dropt, and if Tliey both suc- 
ceed, the most feeble ought to be taken away, 
iind either transplanted or destroyed. The plants, 
which niust be carefully weeded, will grow to the 
height of six or even nine feet; tire stalks are 
from six to eight inches in circumference near 
the ground. It flowers towards the end of Au- 
gust, and the seeds are ripe in the autiinm, along 
with the maize or Indian wheal. Rainy seasons 
areTiuxious to these plants; tlie bottom of the 
stalk Vots in the eiytli, the leaves dry all at once, 
the stalk breaks even with the soil, and the plant 
dies: a few sunsbining days stop or retard the 
progress of thi*! evil. * 

The leaves of ihe’sun-flower are an agreeable^ 
and abundant aliment for cattle; they maybe 
stripped from tile plant successively without detri- 
ment . After this crop of excellent fodder, follow^ 
the pliinlifal ono of the seeds; bf which some 
plants will yield above ten ihousai^d. 

The best method ofgaiJicring these, U to cut 
off the pedicle, or fool-italk, and as ihecalixis 
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extremely thick, to hang it in an airy place, in | 
onler to accelcntc the flrying. | 

During the time of flowering, bees come from | 
afjr to gather the elements of honey on the 
(lowers. 

The seeds of the sun-flower arc fjrinarc- 
^ousthan unctuous; and to this proper attention I 
has not been givt?n by those who have attempted ! 
to draw oil^froft them. Some oil mny riutwith- j 
Itand'ing be extracted, but in so small a quaiiiity, j 
as not to be worth while cultivating these plants ! 
for the sake of this oil. ^ ^ 

But if the seeds of the .sun flower asfg not 
^ susceptible of ^rnibhiug oil to advatitage, they 


are precious for the no^^rishmeiit they afford to 
all domestic animals. These seeds agree per- 
fec:Iy with sheep, and hogs ; but above afl they 
are of the greatest use for feeding all softs of 
poultry. No other food makes them thrive so 
well, nor more excites tiiem to lay th4r eggs. 

The dry stalks ol the sun^flowor burn well, and 
funri.^h vet^ *go<Ml ashes for lye* as they contain 
much potash. ^Bu conclude, the facility of its 
cuUm^ the abilRj^ance of the crops, and their 
v.iriou*and interesting results, make of the. sun- 
flower anew sourest riches in agricultural pur- 
S»ls. • • 


hydrostatics. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Hydros’hatics is tliat branch of natural 
philosophy which treats of the nature, gravity, 
pressure, and motions of fluids in general, and of 
the mAliods of weighing sTdids in them. 

Hydraulics reUtes to the moiitm of ^water 
through pipes, conduits, dec. 

A cubic foot, or inch, i.s a*solid body whose 
length, breadth, and depth, are eq^al. 

Vortex is the top of any line or figure; in 
astronomy it is that point which is imniedlatelys 
over our head.s. * 

The spitcific gravity of a body is its weight 
compared with anoAer body of the same mag- 
nitude. For examples— if a cubical inch of one 
substance weigj^ twice as much as a cubical inch 
of another substance, the specific gravity of the 
former is twice as great as thal*of the latter. It 
is the density of a body tha^ constitutes its* 
fpecifle gravity. 

OF THt WEIGHT AND PRESSURE OF FLUIDS. 

The particles of which fluids, in general, are 
composed, are conceived to be exceedingly small, 
smooth, hard, and spherical. Thcg* sphericity is 
rendered apparent by the following ficts ; — first, 
t)ic facility with which they may be moved 
among, and over one another ; secoi\^ly, from 
salt and .siig^r having been d^^yolve(l in water, 
without increasing its bulk, which could no* 
hajipen if the space, or vacuities between the 
particles of water, wore less than what globular 
particles alone leave; and thirdly, from the pores 
of aquatic plants, or those wh.ch live in water, 
being round. * ® 

By putting itgo a wine glass some shot in its 
natural form, and some which has been a liith 
flatteuell, we shall find that the vacaucies be- 


tween the former are much greater than between 
the latter ; which proves that a substance com- 
posid of globular particles must have larger pores 
than one whose puticlesarc not round. Hence, 
siiKfC water can rcieive asolit^i^!o its pores with- 
out having its [itrts extended, it mu^t necessarily 
be compo;;cd of those particles which leave the 
greater space betweeuaheir points of contact. 

Water is (he most subtle and pCMictratiiig of 
fluids, firo excepted ; it pervades the minutest 
IVtrticlcs and pores of matter, the finest vessels (>f 
aniffials, and th^ wallest tubes of plants ; per- 
haps there exists no^a substance gf which water 
forms not one of the constituent parts ; air con- 
tains such a quanfity of this flqjd, that were the 
Whole to be precimtated,*the eaith, It is f.up- 
poswl, would be co’ftred with wafer to the depth 
of, at least, thirty-feet. Several curious instances 
have occurred of the weight of the human boily 
being ci^reased by the absorption of Water by its 
pores. A lafi at Newmarket, who had been 
dieted for i riding match* was weighed one 
morning at nine o'clock, and again at ten, when 
It was found that he had gaintcl nearly ihirty 
ounces in weight, in the course of the hour, 
though he had drank during this interval but 
half a gl.Hi'! of wine. ^ 

In order lo ascertain whf'tlier water be nr be not 
compressible, a globe of gv Id was made at Flo- 
rence, and after be iiif completely filled with ihat • 
fluid, was carefully closed up, tliat none of the 
contents might e-cape; aftefwar«ls the glt>be was 
f'sioned at the sides, when llie w.Uer, nicipable 
of being compressed into a smaller compass, 
forced its way thnmgh the pores of ihe gold, 
which no other fluid but fire can penetrate, and 
formed a dew all ov^r the surface of the globe. 

It is a principle in hydrostatics, that fluids of 
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every kind press equally in all directions^ 
that is, they exert *a pressure upwards and 
sideways, which equals their pressure down- 

caA 

If water, or any other fluid, wer e 
poured i^to the annexed tube at 
A, it would rise in the opposiu 
side, by the force of the upward 
pressure, till it became level on 
both sides of the tube. If, im^a<l 
• of a fluid, sand or shot^ere 
poured into either arm, qgither 
of them wFu^t ri<;e but in that 
afm ; which renders it obvious 
that fluids actually exert a pres- 
5ur| upwards. % 

Dip one end of a lube of very narrovr bore (not 
more than the tenth of an inch) into a vessel of 
quicksil)||Rr, thcr^stopping the upper orifice with 
your Anger, draw the tube out of the* jessel®| 
when you will sec column pf quicksilver haii^ 
ing to it j immerse it in water, still Iceeping your 
Anger on the upper opening of the tube, and 
when you have sunk.the cotumii of metcury 
somewhat more than fourteen times its own 
depth, on removii^ your linger thf water below 
the mercury wil^ presf it upwamls into the tube 
Mercury biing fourteen times heavier jhan water, 
or in technical Uriguage^«having fourteen times 
more specific gravity, thij upwanl pessure of the 
water cannot overcome the downwai^ pressure 
of the mercury, till this last has descended to^ 
depth proportional to the dii{(;^nt weights oPihe 
two fluids. ^ 

The lateral, or side pressure of 
fluids, may be demonstrated a 
very easy expcriifleiR. A, is a 
vessel filled with water, in vAiich 
are two orifices of equal iliameier, 
one in the bottom of the vessel, 
the other an the bottom of the 
side} if,' prior to drawing out 
the corks which cli^e the holes, 
a glass be placed under each, 
then, if the corlft are withdrawn at 
thesame instant, it will be found 
that the glasses in equal time re- 
ceive an eqjMl quantity of fluid; which could 
not happen if the pressure that forced it out of 
the side hole was not equally as grent^as that 
« which in^pelled it througlb the orifice in the 
boitem, • 

But the particles of a fluid press equally in 
every possible direction, so long only as the per- 
pendicular height is equal; henCe, if the side 
ori^ce, in the preceding experiment, had been 




half an inch or an inch higher, the pAissure 
against it would have been less than that against 
the lower orifice, and coiiHequently the quantity 
of the issuing fluid would have been lc^s in the 
same proportion. 

The wej|;lu and the pressure of fluids, arc two 
things which mu‘'t on no account be confounded. 
The weight is accoriUiig to the qujiiuiry; Ac 
pressure is according to the perpendicular height. 
If a pound of water be put into a Aallov/ vessel, 
the weight and the pressure will be exactly the 
same on tho bottom of the vessel; but if the 
name quAiiit^^ol water be put into a lube, of 
•wflfeh the bottom of the vessel is made the base, 
the pressure of the water agalliSt if; whatever may 
be yie difference between the diameter of thn 
lube and that of iheVessel, will be egual to tho 
w^ght of a column of water of the same length 
as that in the tube, and of the same circumference 
as the circumference of the inside of iho vessel. 

To illiiShte the 
«s<ertion i— C D re- 
present a vessel o 
water, to which a 
brass bottom, made 
water light, is fixedi 
by a hingg which 
allows it to open 
downwards, like ^le 
lid of an inverted 
box; by rfteans o 
a little hook A, a 
pullyc, and a weight 
W, the bottom is 
kept close to tl^p 
vessel, and will not 
give way till it ex- 
periences a pressure 
within equal tolhe 
weight^lhat draws it 

close to the vessel. This weight, represented 
by W, is equal to that of a column of waUT of 
the dimensions traced by the doited lines 
4 ?, /. P represents a tube open at both ends ; 
if water be poured into it until it rise to the point 
its pressure will bear down the bottom, raise 
the weight, and a small quantity of water will 
escape; when tjje pressure within, and the 
weight drawing without, being again in equi- 
poise, the boitonv will be held light^to the vessel 
as at first; if the weight were changed to one 
equal to the wp,ght of a column of water of the 
'limensions K, N, e,/, the bolioin of the vcsAI 
would not give way till the tube was filled to the 
top. 
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POETR Fi 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


%THE DOCTOR AND HIS APPRENTICE, 

A Tkle^ by MrJCenney^ recited by Mr, Bannister 
mt his BeneJU^ Aprils 1807. 

A PUPIL of the Esculapiaa school, 

Was just about to quit his master's rule ; 

Not that he knew his trad^, as if apjAars, 

But that he then had learnt it scren years. * 

Bqb was a heau\ and to his fame be spoken— 
Wens, tumours, membei| mortified or broften. 
He h<dd it vastly filthy to be slashing ; 

Whilst clean white hose he sported every ddjr, 
Doubtless not chiising gentlefolks should say— 
More for his mangling than his ^ ^ing. , 

Yet, not on his acquirements here to stop, ^ 
Bobby was amuly taught— to mind the shop ; 

And found it oft, by grievous lack of pelf, 

A shop that no one minded but himself. 

But BBb^ papa indulging the conceit, 

That yet hb science was not quite qpmplete, 

Tite youth one morning thus addressM his 
master , 

Dear Sir, my honoured father bids me say, 

If I could now and then a visit pay,* 

He thinks, with you. 

To notice how you do, , 

My business I might learn a little faster. 

The thought is hap|>y, the pipceptor cries,— 

A better method he copld scarce devise : 

If so he fancte^ Rob, it shall be so ; 

And when 1 next pay visits you shall go. 

To bring that hour, alas ! time 1>riskly fled : 

With dire intent • ^ • 

Away they went ; 

And now behold them at the patient's bed. 

The master Doctor solemnly perused 
His vidimus face, and o'er his symptoms mus'd; 
Look'd wise, said nothing-^n unerring way 
When people nothing have to say. - • 

Then felt hts puhe, and smelt ^is cane, * 

And paused, and bltnk*d,and smelt again, 

And briefly of his corps perform'd eac& motion 
Manmpvret that for Death's platoon are meant; 

A suit of a make ready and present 
before the fell discharge of pill and potum. 

At length the patient's wife he thus address'd : 
Madam, your husband's danger's great. 

And, what will never his compUint abatejl 
The man's bee« eating oysters, 1 perceive— 

Lord ! you're a witch, 1 veiily believe, 

MBdIm reply'd, and to the truth confess'd. 


Skill so prodigious Bobby too admired, 

And homelreturning, of the sage enquired 
How these same oysters came into his head ? 
Pshaw ! my des^^ub, the thing was plain. 

Sure that can ne'er distress thy brain, * 

I saw the shells 4fl underneath t|^e bed. 

St wise by this sage lesson growA, • 

Next morn Bdb ventured forth alone. 

And to the sel^me patient paid his court ; 
But soon, with haste and igpnder out of breath. 
Returned the stripling minister of death. 

And to his master made this dread report. 

• • 

W^,*Sir, we ne'er shall keep that patient under; 

Zounds ! such maw I never came across ; 
The fellow must be dying, and no wonder. 

Fur damme if he hasn't eat a horse ! 

A korse! the elder mai>of physic cried. 

As if he meant his pupil to deride ; , 

How can* so itild a notiou^jn your head ? 
IIow ! think ndt in my duty 1 was idle; 

Like yiHi 1 took a peep beneath the bed. 

And there 1 saw a sndik and a bridle » 


* ^ lO HBK WHO PAINTED 

« THE NOVlCfi OF ST. DOMINIQUE." 

• • 

When Love's jewelPd star on the rose^blossom 
beams, * ^ , 

• With silver suffusing itl dye. 

The Venus of flowTs, in its brilliancy gleams, • 
Like a blush, seraph-shed, from the sky. 

So Ston et ! th^ tintings of Poetry's plume. 

Fair Imogen's image which grace. 

From thy fa«*y's bright hal^ such lustre assume^ 
In the phantom an angel 1 trace ! • 

Blest limner ! the Muse whose #ild warblings I 
note, 

From her jessamine chaunts thee a lay— 
Inspir’d by the carmine-bath'd kiss^which float 
O'er Imogen's panting porfrotf / 

So the pTume-perfui^'d fly-bird of India's parterre. 
Round the tulip's silk couch lightly wings, * 
And, wrapt by the charms bloom-veil^ of the &ir. 
Soft humming— « serenade singi. 

Adieu ! child olf Genius ! may Sympathy's power, 
CPer life's vision who holds such sweet sway— 
With the dreams of young Rapture encrimson 
the bower, • 

When in Hymen's cbiste Rdpo you stray ! 
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• LINES. 

# 

JVriiUn mpw a calm Sunday mamkiffmtAtfh 
Mdm Grasmere Lake, in WestmareUmd. 

Yb sceneSi that around me di^loae 
Abodes ^ cootentinent and health, 
i> give to luy heart that repose, 

It has sought 'midst the tumults bfr wealth. 

As I gase on the hills that svitround 
And shelter from tempests yit vale, 

* 1 listen with joy to the sound / * 

That rides gn the spring-bllathing gale. 

Vis the souni of the bell that invites 
The neighbouring shepherds^to^ray’r, 
To^thank with devotional r^ 

The shepherd of ali for his care. • 

For 'tis He who their flocks will preserve 
On the^illsfroiy the bleak snow and rain, 

And does not his kindness deserve • 

The tnbute of gratitude's* strain ?* * , 

Sweet Lake, in wjioso crystalline breast 
This Island reposes her form. 

May thou be thus evef at rest, • 

Nor ng^ove to the turbulent storm : 

• a * 

And wilt thou a^lbrd ane, greeg Isle, 

An abode of contentment and health, 

A refuge from sorrow and toil • 

1 have sought 'midst the*tumult o^wealth ? 

F. D. A. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 

• • 

Like as the virgin blush of mom, ^ 

Or as the dew iJroji on the thorn. 

Or as the primrose on tl^ plain, 

Or as the thoughts of former pleasure, 
£v'n such is Love's uncertain treasure. 
The virgin blush of mom is o'er, 

Thgdew consumes the thofns no mere. 
The music’s ceased, the primrose dies, 
The pleasure 's past— and so Love flies. 
Like as th^audy painted dream, 

Or*bs the sunshine's golden beam, 

Or as the tolling of a bell, 

Or as th^ansy's fragrant smell, 

Or as the torch's glaring blaae, 

£v*n such is Love, whose charm decays. 
The dream is past, the sunshine's fl^, 
The bdl is stopp'd the iwnsy's dgad, 

The smell is lost, the torch's blaze 
Is out-A-and so Love's flame decays. 

L. 


* This species of stanza was first used by Smyth, 

in his beautiful and affecting Poem on Life, 

written In 16 12. „ 


HELVELLYN*. 

Daiib«obbbm was the spot 'mid the brown 
mountain heather, 

Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretched in 
decay) 

Like the cq{p<te of an outcast abandoned to 
weather, 

Till the mountain-winds wasted the tenantlen^ 
clay. ^ 

Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended. 

For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attendeds 

The much-^ove^ remains of her master defended, 
chased the hill- fox and raven away. 

How long didst thou think thal*hig silence was • 
^ slumber* 

When the wind wavU his garment, how oft 
didst thou start? • 

H!ow many long days and long weeks didst 
thou number. 

Ere he tSfliid beforS thee, the friend of thy 
^ heart? 

And Oh! was it meet, thab«»no^ requiem read 
over him, 

No mother to weep, and no friend lodeplora 
him,*** • ^ 

And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before 
• him, • 

Unhonour'd thq pilgrim from life should de* 
part? 


. SONG. 

And would'st thou with insidious ar| 
My darling fndhd destiby. 

And rob her unsuspecting heart 
Of all i(s little joy. • 

A hapless orphan maid is she, 

^ Just caught in love's sweet thrall, 
And ffindly thinks shfi views in thee 
Her father, mother, all. 

No, Henry, scorn the coward aim, 

'Tis fraught with dire disgrace $ 

Ah, who could seek to brand with shame 
^My Mark's lovely face. 

A Ijolier flame should fire thy breast. 
And purer wishes move, 

When ^e prefers thee to the rest 
-*W ho l^st d'eserves tby love. • 


* It alludes to the death of an unfortunate 
gentleman, who peiished by losing his way on 
Helvellvn, about two years ago. His remains 
were found three months afterwards, guarded 
still by a terrier bitch, that had fcng been»che 
companion of his rambles. 

Mm2 
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• A SONNET.— MORNING. 

Oft in her ruddy I’ve seen, 

Aurora gild tii'cn.'imellM green, 

And speed her azure way ; 

While from her soft iiicllifluous throat 
The linnet pours her plaintive note^ 

^ And cheers the infant day : 

But soon the bbck’iiing veil is drawn, 
Andhf*av'rt^ arTdIery frights the morn. 
Astonish’d (lies the swain ; 

The pealing thunder rati I e-« loud, 

Blue lightnings flash from ev’ry ^ou<I| 

And torrents sil^ecp the plain. •-* 

•Thus ofti'ii sgiilt-aliff's early dawn, 

While, witigM on |jfare, rolls smoothly on, 
Th’ II interrupted year; 

I'ill ?o«nitlnek*gith’ring clouds of woe ^ 
Burst in a disnral dm below, 

And slop the glad career. 

MOONLIGHT —THE CAPTIVE. 

Ulf MR. MONTGOMERY. 

Ci'.NTf.E Moon \ a captive calls; 

ipcntle Moon ! awaice, arise! 

Gild the prison’s sullen walls; ^ 
c Gild the tears that drown his eyes. • 

Throw thy ved ofcloiads aside; 

Let those smiles, ihai light ^le pole. 
Thro’ the licjuid triher glide— * 

Glide into the mourner’s soul. 

Cheer his inelanchoW mind ; 

Sopihe his sorrows, heaf his smart : 
Let ihine influeftcf, purf*, rchn’d. 

Cool I he fever cif his heart. 

Chanre, l/cspondency, and Care, 
Fiends, that h-tuni the guilty breast ; 
Conscious virtue braves despair ; 

Triumphs nost when in6st oppress’d. 
Now ! :ec. ihy power benign 
Swell my bosom, ihrill my veins; 

As thy beams the brightest hhine. 
When the deepest midnight reigns. 

Say, fa^ir sh* pherdcss of night, ^ < 

Who rhv starry flock doth lead. 

Unto nils of living light, e 

On the blue etherial mead ; « 

• 

At thL iuoment dost thou see, 

•From thine elevated sphere, 

, One kind friend who thinks of me— » 
Thinks, and drops a feeling tear ? 

On a brilliant beam convey 

This soft whisper to his breast : | 

Wipe that generous drop away, 

Pie for whom it falls ts— blest I 


“ Blest with Freedom unconfin’A ; 

Dungeons cannof hold the soul : 

What can chain th’ immortal mind ! t 
None but He who spans the pole.” 

Fancy, too,athe nimble fairy, 

Willi her subtle magic spell, r 
In romantic* visions airy 

Steu 4 s\he captive from his cell. 

On her mo^ight pinions borne, 

Far he flw^from grief and pain ; 
bftiver, never lo be torn 

From his fiends and home pgain ! 

Stay, thou dear delusion ! stay ! 

Beaiitedus^bubblc I do not break I 
Ah ! the paf^nt flits away ! 

Who from such a cUeain would wake ! 


JO THE PRIMROSE. 

Bv inun^iuring Niih, my native stream, 

I’vc luMpdihoe with tlu^ niJ^niing’s beam 5 
WouM ainong the Falls of Clide, 

On Levin’" biiiik<>, oit Kelvin side; 

And now,' on Hanwell’s flow’ry plainy 
I wclconiA ihy reiurn agau!»^*« 

At Haiiwcll ! where romantic views. 

And ^>fvan scenes, invite the Muse ; 

And where, lest erriflg man should stray, 
Truth’s blameless Teacher leads the way : 

t 

Lorn tenant of the peaceful glade, 

Emblem of Virtue in the sh.vlp. 

Rearing thy head to brave the storm 
That would thine* nnoccncc* deform ! 
Ofallthe flow’r>that greet the Spring, 

Of all ihr flow’rs the Seesohs^ bring, 

To iTiP, while doLm’d to linger here, 

The lowly Primrose shall be dear ! 

Sprung like a Primrose in the wild, 

Sliui(, like thckPrimruse, Marion sitiilM ; 
The Spring that gave her blossoms birth. 
Tore theih* for ever from the earth ; 

Nor'l ft, ah me ! one bud behind, ' 

To tranquillize a Pareiu’s min6, ^ 

Save that sweet bud which strews the way, 
Blest Hope to an eternal May ! 

Lorn tenant of the peaceful gla^ 

Emblem of Virtue in the shade, 

Rearhig thy head to brave the storm 
That wou^d thine^nnocence deform ! 

Of all the flow’rs that greet the Spring, 

Of all the flow'rs the Seasons bring, 

To me, while doom’d to linger here. 

The lowly Primrose shall be dear ! 

J.M. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR MAY. 


FRENCH THEATRE. 

, MAIDS TO DF. l^H^RIED. 

{^Continued fiotn^age 2\b.'] 

• .Kiz^er Jaquemin iinfZ Sainvillc. ^ 

Jaqncmm. Ladies, I have;he pleasure of in- 
troducing my young friend, ^r. Sainville to yon 
But who lijive we kerc? Is it you, my dear Sir > 
(/(> Couioftav.) 

SninvUle, Already liere, Corsignac ? ^ 
77?eir.?e. 1 was right ill iny surniHe. , ^ 

Vor^gnac, In person. • But m^iy are foil so 
much astonished, sTnce you were expecting me, 
and were gone to«meet me ? 

• Jaqmmln, Thai’s a mistake j I went to meet 
SaitiMlle, but 1 am not the less pleased witit your 
viiit. *The ladies must have taken you for your 
t>K*nd. •• • \ • 

Therese. Exactly. 

Corsignac, If so, they have paid mfiahigh com- 
plimeiu (unde). Zounds, 1 expected he would 
not come before to-iflorTow. 

Jfiquemui, What lucky chance ffas led you 
here? ^ • 

Cmsignac, Sainville cowic.s* to buy an estate; 
and 1 shoulcf have no olfjeciion to purchase a 
small farm in your neighhoyrhood, for 1 long to 
renew the frieiflUliip we farmed at P.\ris. 

, Jaquemin. Wiih all niyglicart. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Ledoiix ; this increase of company will 
heighten the ],>) » of our little society. But I 
forgot ty iiiirodij . iy chijdren to Sainville* 
Here art*, n.y ta-* ^Ujjhters ; ^my W)uisc, my 
skilful hou eke.'p^r, niv V o waejs, and Madc- 
ii^isdlc Uffl Rouvigni, <iur neighbour, with 
whose relatii^is v«*u have bten acquainted. 

Sdifiville. I have had i1 .>t honour. 

Corsignac. 1 must now return Sainville all the 
alteniions have been bestowed upon me ; he 
did not itiink ho should find me here; but he 
was expected by every one. 

Sainrille. 1 will beg of the amiable llbusekeeper 
to be my interpreter to her companions. When 
I behold ^uch attractions shining all around me, 
it is impossible 1 should not wish the connexion 
between our two families should become still 
closer. 

Louise. 1 will frankly answer for all, that our 
father's friend cannot fail become ours. 

isainvUlc, Hasten to And out an estate, my 


dear Jaquemin, for my impatience to live near 
you increases every moment. ^ ^ 

Jo.qucnihi, I have no doubt of it, and will fulfil 
5 (#ur wislu's as soimi as it is i.i my power. 

IJtsvte^aside to Pauline) W t II , Pauline ? 

• Pauline, li is (lifTicult to see a more cleg.mt 
shape. ^ . 

llrsulc {to Agaihc). What is your opinion of 
him ? • 

Agdthe, Ah! my opinion. But ttH me first 
what you think of him ? 

Vt.wle. I think of my friends .ilone.— (Te Pon^ 
Une) Yoir^kay fall Tn love with him, and I will 
your conquest. 

Lounc. 1 was forgetting the duties of inv sta- 
tion, .uid will now prepare a b<ftei reccjiliini for 
my father’s guests [ f 'vn7. 

Ihcrese (adde). Be. at rest, T.onise, tlu*y will 
oppose ihy svircc^*, ; but he will at l.isi^lx* tliinc. 
(Ahud). ftcntl. men, 1 v idi you a gfiod^lav— . 
( Aside j lonhngat $ahn '•’•). My Auguste will be 
just Ilk” him wfioi' he is ( Id. | Fyit, 

Agulhefto Finnic). Mr Corsignac freems lo 
pos^ess Sinnville’s confidence j we should try to 
rn.»k«‘ him .spe.ik 

Vtsah 1 lake that upon me. 

Pauline {to Crsuh). O ! thiii 1 crjpld know all 

hi> tastes, his teifipei. • 

IJrsule. 1 wi'l •'Oon give you a f.iiihful account 
of ii. Good moii.ing, i;ejitl<’i)^n. 

[/v.iTM/?/ A’Anth(\ VrsulCj and Pauline, 
Ledour (•f.Mr/c). All is ov'*rwilh me, she docs 
not honour n^ with^i single look. 

Jaquemin. Well, my dear Sainvillo, dd you 
find them handsome and amiable; speak frankly 
bi fore us. 

Sainville. The only difFiculiy is to choose, and 
the vnly fear not to be worthy of our choice. It 
steems, however, ih .1 you have not concealed the 
I secret motive of my journ'-y. 

I Jaquemin, Tfley know nothing positive, though 
I they ptrilv guess it. But let ns unders and each 
other well; their persons please ^-ou, and as yo\ 
have confidence in me, you must depend iipoft 
my word for the rest. I answer fur the g>)odne.ss 
of their di positions; and as you arc not to foim a 
romantic passion, but to choose her whose la-ites 
and sentimenis will be in unison with yours, 
ha^on to make the selection, and we will have 
the wedding. • 

Sainville. Not quite so quick ; though I can- 
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not reproach you with want of discretion \ for 1 
will bet any thing that the secret 1 confided to 
my friendi Corsignac, is the solr cause of his 
visit. 

CerstgAoc. You are right, Sainville ; you know 
me well. 1 have been long seeking for a good 
opportunity of entering the mairimi^ial noose; 
apd though I have met with somcj have always 
bik*n too difficult, or found the ladies so. Some- 
limes young ^Irlersliglued me for men who pos- 
scHed greater riches, and sometimes 1 deemed 
the offers of old maids too foolish to be accepted. 
No sooner had Sainville revealed his secret, than 
1 took a sudden determination: withoJi infq^pi- 
ing him of my plan, I set off an hour before him, < 
•%d here 1 ani.^‘ iVill do liim justice, however, 
notwithstanding my merit, he snll surpasses {ne, 
bat be cannot marry the four young ladies. Ltt 
him choose* first, my turn will come affer; and 
if 1 obtain Mr. Jaquemin's consent, insteud of 
one wedding, we shall have two. ^ 

Jaguemim Yes, indeed, 1 grant you my con> 
aent ; 1 like an original, like you. But what are^ 
you fipei'king aV^ut two weddings, 1 hope to 
marry all my girht? Sainville shall have Louise; 
you, Paulin^; Mr. Ledoux, Agathe; and The- 
resa, her^ousin. • 

SsiNvi/ie. It is, then, the amiable Louise, 
whofiA addressed, you have singled out for toy 
partner. • 

Ja^uemin. It is she, my eldest dai^hter; she 
is good tempered, handsome, and siroplt*, without 
foolishness. 

Suinviile, Good tempered and handsome f Let 
me only have the happiness of pleasing her, and 
I shall be your son-in-Iacv, ^ 

Cvrsignoe, And you 8l(pw me to aspire to the 
hand of the interesting Pauline. 

Yes,' the youngest of my wards ; a 
•eiitible, sentimental, romantic girl. 

Cers^nac. Romantic, do you say ? A word to 
thd whf, rn profit by this piece or intelligence. 
Sympathy, duels, old cattles, ghosts, and nice 
feelings; with all this, in a few days, 1 am your 
ward. 

XedSfNijr. Yaur prospects are fair, and I wish 
snioe were as promising; but the i^eption 
have just now met with, has not raised my hopes 
very high. c 

•fegiivaim. What do 1 hear? ^ 

/ JMim*, Do not get into a passion ; you see 1 
calm, |hough oflfended. Agathe will return 
to me; but the arrival of these gentlemen led her 
into dnother fit of haughtiness. Have the good* 
ntsa only to >e11 her, that when her friends are 
provided for, 1 am at her aerviee. Your servant, 
Mr. Jaquemin, till the time conics. • [Aif. 

JayMintR. He js a <ruly worthy man, and 
A^sthe will copant her behaviour. 


CoTsignac. It is the infiuenre of our jnerit that 
has caused the quarrel between them. 

Jaquetnin Hearken, Sainville; though you 
did not ask it of me in your letter, 1 have got an 
apartment ready for you. 

Sgi?ivi/ie, In tlw present case, 1 think it more 
proper to refuse your kind offer. 

Jaquemin. 1 will not permit you. 

Sever mind him ; he is loo head- 
strong. The apartment you had prepared for 
him, will do very^C ^1 for me, as 1 do not feel the 
same scAiples. 

Jaquemin. You wKi^be both acconynodated in 
m;^ '.louse : but let us go to breakhst. This wiM 
be a lucky day, Ihe young neighbour alone will 
remain unmarried ;*butl shall find her a suitable 
mate. Fqjlow me. ^ 

[Fxet/n/ Jaquemin and Sainville* 

^ UasuLE.' 

* ♦ 

Vrrkle (aside), lie H alone, so much rfe bet- 
ter.— (.4 fond.)* Sir! ‘ 

Corsignac, Ready to obey yofir orders, ma’am. 
XJnule. 1 wish to speak ^ few words with you. 
Corsignae, 1 shall listen with rapture to your 
voice# j , 

Ursule, You are Mr. Saifl Villen's friend. 
Coreignac.^ Intimately acquainted with him- 
Ursule. What son of ^pan is he ? 

Corsignac, Tiliis is a strange question. 

Ursule. Speak your mind plainly. 1 know the 
jpotive which led him here, and my only inten- 
tion iato be useful to my friends. 

CoTsigmr. Your generosity is commendable. 
Ursule. A perfect knowledge of Mr. Sainville’s 
temper will enable me to judge whom he ought 
I to Tipjfer, and whom he will auif. '' 

Corsignac. This is It nice case; but 1 will tell 
you the truth. Sainville is a charming com- 
panion, sparkling with wit, of a frank and cheer- 
ful disposition, an /memy to gambling tend de- 
bauchery ; but not so methodisiical as to refuse 
a game, or a ceAvivial meeting, when required. 
He wishes to have, for the partner of his exist- 
ence, a lady endowed with an equal tamper, and a 
quick sensibility, without affectation ; and fond, 
like himself, of rural pleasures. As for me, my 
fortune is not so considerable, but >>>;^cient to 
Jive comfortably. I have less reason, but more 
gaiety; and will rest satisfied with what his 
choice will leave me. J even now exult at the 
thought, that otit of five ladies one has already 
acknowledged she gave up all pretentions to hia 
heart. But Mr. Jaquemin expects me; we sball 
soon meet again, and you will dbcover that every 
thing I have told you of Sainville and myself, is 
exactly true. 

Ursule, All this will do very well. 
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• Enter Agatue. 

Jgathe. What newf ? 

Ikntle, As you are the eldest, it is but fair 
you should be married first, and you may d?pen^ 
upon my assistance. Saintille is an accompIlsKed 
being, he likes to live well^ie want'* to^uy 
an estate, and fix bis abode in the country to 
support a large establishment. Ihiyting, horses, 
and all the exercises which require a great deal 
of dexterity are his delight, and he expects hit I 
• wife to share in all his coursft nbl amusgpienis. | 

Agathe. Ah ! niy dear^rsule, how much I 
am obliged* t| you ; what a lucky unisoi^of 
t&teg I I call play so well at billiards, ride dh 
horseback, and have got st^ch^a pretty riding 
halgt ! 1 will hasten to put li%pn, as well as my 
small black hat, m\d a little rougd*, for my 
cheeks are usually pale. Beware above all 
things tf^let Paujjne or Louise know anything. 

UrnUe. Trust me. {^Exit^athem 

• • • ^ • 

Enter Paulinx. 

Pauline. How impatiently 1 waited till my 
sister had left you. • o 

Vrst^e. She is very foolish, and will do very 
well to marry M^Lcdoux. "As tp Louiseyher 
heart is cold, and 1 may not sci^ple to take your 
part alone. Sainville is perfect in egcry thing, 
except that he is too romantic and sentimental. 
He flies away from tlye bustling t*wn, to lead a 
pastoral life in the country ; he long» to be the 
object of a violent passion, ^nd would not bo< 
sorry to meet with obstaclesd<^his marriage,^hat 
he might conysHd with thgm and triumph over 
difficulties, 

Pauline. Do yru call that ^ defect ? I do not 
wonder now that at the first moment I saw hint, 

•1 felt . • 

Ursule. I am much mistaken, if you have 
not produced a deep impression upon his soul. 
The only Vay to insure your cfinquest to ap- 
pear in a plain negligd. 

Pauline. A whitS gown, a 8traw*hat, an Eng- 
lish countenance, a novel in my ridicule^this is 
it. Xou canA>t conceive, Ursule, what grati- 
tude swells my breast. [Exit. 

Ersule. 1 ^(pceed rather quick, perhaps, and 
imprudentljr ; for Agathe and Pauline might 
meet, and come to an explanation. But now 1 
have begun, it is too late to stop. VII# seek for 
Louise, and with courage and perseverance to 
direct all my actions— Sainville wiA be mine. 

[Exit. 

End of the First Act, 

E. R. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

On Friday, the 8ih of May, was producoil 
at this Theatre, a new Opera, in three acts, un- 
"der the title of « Peter the Great ; or, Ifoadem 
nalUr by Mr. Cherry. 

The storg relates to the pilgrimages of Caar 
Peter iii tlie disguise of a mechanic, to Englan^ 
Holland, and Germany, in order to acquire ^ 
knowledge of the several tradc^^^ thosef couo* 
tries, for the purpose of introducing civiliaatioa 
into Russia.— The memorable adventure of hit 
working in the yard of a shipwright, and hti 
meeting Iriih Catharine^ whom he afterwards 
bs^used, are the ground works of the present 
piece; and though the truth *othfetory has been 
vioitted, and every feature of the real characters 
of Peter and Catharine recast in the dramatic 
mtidel, upon the plan of Arcadian softness and 
pastoral simplicity,— though the ferocity of this 
famed Nnij;hem Chiqftain is changed into a tone 
of ethical benevolence, and moral philosophy,— , 
Bhough he makes as deep and pious reflections 
upon the use of supreme power, ^id the restraint 
of the passion^, as a Titus, or a Marcus Anto- 
ninus ; notwithstanding the perversions of hi^ 
torical fact, which,e(if it were resolved^ make 
an Opera fipm the adventures of Peter the Great) 
werl undoubtedly necessary,— notwithstafMing 
I ail this, we do not hesitate to pronounce UiG 
' present pieqp fully entitled to the favourable re- 
ception whfch it met with. 

It has, doubtless, a great many faults— Theft 
is too much weight and severity in a disguised 
Prince for the basis of a Comic Opera— Nothing 
that is grand can humorous— Thelable is too 

regular; nothing occurs^ to throw it out of Khe*^ ’ 
straight line of narrative,— to gerplex it wfch 
intricacy and embarrassment, or* to give it the 
effect of almost* all dramatic pleasure,— stage 
siTUA|iON— It is too monotonous both in cha- 
racter and situaTion; the relivf of humour is often 
tried, and often tried well— Notwithstanding 
these deductions, the present Opera is perhaps^ 
without exception, one of the best Dramatic 
Pieces of the present season —The character of 
Eefer^ imaginary as it is) is uncommonly well 
drawn ; there is sometimes great force and so- 
briefy in his decl|mation ; and the Shipwright it 
a very respectable attempt at humour.— Mr.^ 
Cherry deserves groat credit for the production c>f \ 
this piece— The music, by M. Jou ve, is beautiful ; ^ 
aiid almost every song was encored.— Incledon, 
Munden, and Bellamy, particularly disiinguislled 
themselves ; and at a better period of the sea- 
son, ** kf^eoden would have been tnure 
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po|Kil.ir tliaii any tiling thiit has been produced. 
We triisi it will )et have a cotibiderable run.— • 
It will duubticbs jirove a great favourite in the 
cluiet. 


^ STRUCTURE OF OUR THEATRES. 

^MR. EDITOR, 

No plAceti^uiblic resort lays under contribu- 
tion a greater number of different departments of 
the fine arts, than the theatre : none, conbequenU 
ly, is more calculated than the^thettre, under 
proper direction, to improve the taste of a n*iTiovi 
^ith respect those arts; and to giveTorcigners 
an exalted idea of the measure of that t<|^te in 
every country. Architeciiare, sculpture, paintf.ig, 
the mosttgraceful forms of the body, the giost 
impressive passions of the mind, the costume of 
different na* ions*, and the manners of different ages, 
can no where be collected in a strong focus, and 
can no where be exhiliited to a greater variety ff 
spectators. 

1 cannot however help thinking, Sir, that our 
theatres still stand greatly in need of that proper 
direclic^ here alluded to; •and as you may not 
' deem ii totally unworthy of the oflii^e you have 
assumed, tu bestow tire same — I shall, with^our 
leave, point out what seems toyiie to be some or 
the most striking defects which still continue to 
disfigure, not ihetexture of our dramatic pro- 
ductions, but simply the localities; in which these^ 
are exhibited— the arrangement ofpur playhouses 
and the costume of our stage. 

The aniftnts bail a||opted,^for their theatres, 

‘ the semicircular form. This form, of which the 
different parts meet the eye must directly and 
most fully, IS ifi itself the most elegant and the 
hiost beautiful, for the interior of the house: it 
moreover places all the spectators at the shortest , 

, and most equal distance from thc*stage, and gives 
them the most direct aud complete view of that 
stage, which alone ought to fill the whole orbit of 
the eye. If the boxes be divided by columns, or 
other architectural supports, of any sizp or strength 
(without which- no playhouse can display the 
least api>earanco of elegance or symmetry ,soli<fity 


or grandeur,) this form alone preventT! these sup- 
port-* from interfering M^th the view of the i>er- 
•formance— And, accordingly^ ih'e Frenclv have 
lately begun to adopt this form in several of their 
newest and most elegant theatres. 

^ur pbvhofSses, on the contrary, still uni- 
formly present a very elongated oval, or rather, a 
pear-like sljapc ; which, swelling as it recede^; 
from the stage, and contracting as it approaches 
the same, rendcu its opening a great deal too 
narroi% for ihe^idlh of the house, and, instead 
of making the spac^llutted for the performance, 
s^cly and entirely to occupy tlfsCiight of the 
spectator, only allows it to fill, Id his disparfted 
eye, a small portipn of the space of which the 
remainder is filleji^y the audience itself. 

I hardly observe diow irregular, how 

lame, how distorted this form is in itself, and 
abstr^ed from all relation to the stage. It pre- 
sent ^ery one of its parts in an oblique and a 
poiift of vieil ; it allows none 'co meet 
the eye fully and regularly ; but, above all, it 
throws most of the spectators’ at a considemhic 
distjince from the stage, ^ makes half the boxes 
entirely exclude the other half from a view of 
(lu\ performance, {ind, of those spectators whom 
it allows to see scene sit al^t, it only permits 
the greatest pmportion to behold it in a lateral 
and an oblique dirqpxion, by distorting their 
spines, and dj^locating their necks : moreover, i^ 
totally precludes all posbfoility of dividing the 
boxes by means of any of those architectural 
supfiortS aforesaid^*^column5, caryatides, terms, 
or others, which are necessary in oider to give 
elegance and digriity^to thewhold; to divide the 
parts by marked points of symmetry and of re- 
pose, and to obviate^thcsiiSpfinMcd look of the 
different tiers of boAes, which, when they hap- 
pen to be very crowded, cause them to produce 
not only an impression of confusion on the eye, 
but of real terror qn the mind. , 

Shoufd you/ Sir, I'eem these few strictures on 
the shape of our playhouses, worthy of insertion, 

1 shall perhaps bo tempted to trouble you With 
a few more on the disposition of Ihf stage. 

A. Z. 
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'Tsxplanation df the prints of fashion 


ENGLISH COSTUME. 

• • 

N*. 1.— VoRMiMO Walking Dress. 


1.— iVi< 

A plm&E 9 Mfflld»go]fn of ^r^clf cambricy or 
jaconot muslin ; long sleevOi wrapt front} and 
spenser back. Open slyrt} frilterPround the 
neo fa ^K^h scolloped lace. Mountain hat of 
ttraW} orThu^iial chig} \rimmed with jonqutlle 
ribband. Slices and gloves to corresptnd. Fie* 
nlsh mantleJof twill larsnet. Gold hoopgat* 
rings ; and pi^tent parasol of Ihided green. 

• • 

^ o . 2.**Full Dress. 

A round robe Gfaslqte Italian crape overwhit^ 
sarsnet; with frock back, plain sleeve, and point- 
front; trimmed round the bottom, bosom, 
and sleeves with an elegant borde^, composed of 
the pearl bead, blended with gr^n foil and gold. 
The robe confined at the centre oflth<j^osom 
with a brooch formqj of a* singlV^iearl.^One 
rowof the same forms the necklace, whiefr^r^ 
fastened with an emerald silap.* Hoop earrings, 
anddtnlbelets trl correspond. Hair d la-Madona 
JR the forehead twisted behind, and flowing in 
full curls on the crown of the head ; a bunch of 
white ro8e4 in front, inclining towards the right 
side. Gloves of French kid; sh^ of white 
satin, with silver trimming. S^'i^hawl of 
Chinese silk, w^th arich pointed bonder; finished 
at each polnt^Ah correspond^it tassels. The 
style of weaijlRg this gracefbl ornament is, simply 
giving it a twist from the cross* corfers, and 
flinging it negligently over the I^ft shoulder; 
thus one point ornaments the figure behind, while 
the others! falling irregularly,* form at drapery on 
the left ^de, and gracefully occupy the right 
Ae. J|7/. VoLIL 


hand. Chinese fan of frosted cfape, ^ith ivory 
sticks, carved in Egyptian characters. 

No. 3.— PasTisian Full Drebs.^ 

A round train dress of India muslin W the 
clearest texture, ,worn over a white satin slip, 
ornamented round the bottom, and up the front, 
with a rich Border composed of ruby foil, and 
gold embroidery ; long waist and stiff stay ; the 
^ dress formed with a round bosom, and cut so low 
as greatly to expose the bust; the back simply 
drawn to a point at the gxtremity o| the waist 
behind, and finished with a short sash of white 
Satin. A full sleeve, oniamented towards the 
bottom with a roll and tuft of saiffh, finished at 
the extreme edgp, round, and across the bosom 
^with a fu'l trimming of the same, or with plait* 
ings of French wet. Hair in the Eastern style, 

I formed of the cable braid, bound and twisted on 
i the forehead in alternate bands and knots, con* 

I fined in a similar style behind with a caul of 
'brings and nert-b^Ce of rubies, set 
transpateht, and ^ir.k'to'^iib Jfjjv! .bracelets to J 
coifespond. VThite kid gloves; an^w^rtte 
shoes; with gold rosets. ^ 

No. 4 -vWalkino, or Carriage Costume. 

' A Cossack spenser and cap of lilac\witl sarsnet, 
ornamented with silk frogs, cords, and tassels 
of the same colour; high collar, and sleeve wtfll 
full tops. A pla^n round dress of cambric, or 
simply open-hemmed at the bottom, or let ijl 
with work oi*Uce. Straw-coloured kid gloves, 
and sfioes the colour of the spenser. Large 
parasol of the Eastern form. 
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SELECT DELINEATIONS' of a minute representation, but wjr offer to o<!^ 

or THE readers such a description'^ its fa’ 

MOST PREVAIUSG FASHIONS^ best afford. The one which lattracted our 

oitTAiNED PROM OOR USUAL SOURCES OF TASTE formed of a silver lilac,/- shot sarsnet, 

AND elegamceT effect in front is somemat resembling 

the s(>enser, having a high collar »d long sleeve; 

Ln our last Number, inspired b/hope and but a mantle, or scarf, is suspen Jd fror/ the left 
promise, we dwelt on the progressive loveliness shoulder with ^ few gathers, g^sing the back 
of returning Spring ; we lingered with fond ex- plain behindhand flowing^ the form of the hood 
])cctatiun on the budding foliage, and viewed ^rn by our Masters or Arts, exr*^t that it 
w^th pleasure, heightened by anticipation, the /v raps over the adv^e side, i^ .dStened with a 
bursting blc^som, herald of coming splendour, {belt of sf gatb fed siil^^v: ^<*5 the bosom; Uiid 


The rich and glowing he^u ies of nhe expanded | 
foliage, the blossom ripene<l into full matusityjjjj 
a«d rich in ga3^1iiMiriance, now arrests theadft 
miiing eye. The face of nature wears one uni- 1 
versal smile, and beauty, magnificence, and grace 
reign alikcfin the animal and vegetable kingdoip. 
The charms of the country, and the pleasures* of 
the town, now hold forth thoir rival claims ; and 
wh^e Flora invites by her gay and rural fragrance, 
and soothes to calm tranq iiillity the bosom agitated 
with worldly cares, the Goddess of Fashion and 
Pleasure offers lAingled scenes of splendour and 
delight. The enchanting witcheries of grace and 
beauty surround their festive board, and the 
heart vt'llingly surrenders itself at the shrine of 
taste iiljd loveliness, taken captive by {he eye and 
the ear. 

Nothing can exceed in attractive elegance the 
present race of our fashionable faff ; rich in a 
tasteful invention, and unrivalled in amiability, 
grace, and beauty, they offer examples every 
way worthy of imitation. In our*" grand assem* 
blies of raqjc and fashjpn, there is every charm 
wffich can engage the eye or eSptivate the heart. 
]n oiir theatres, in the F^rk and Gardens (where 
in this land of Hberty the peasant is as free as his 
lord), the eye wanders from objqpt to object, till 
admiration is lust in a chaos of delight. In the 
Gardens, (that place of Ashionable res^t and 
public display ) the softened charm of the country 
^mingles with the splendour of a rich, tasteful, 
and flourishing metropolis. We never recollect 
a period when thi^ last-mentioned sr^"^x,J^tey 
mord bn^Bf^ssemuiag,,>wrteaul^and £i- 
ihinfr^>havf*S^is present season. * « 

Tiie out-foor costume of our fashionable fe- 
males, was never more tasiefilCly selected it is 

at once various and attractive. We ahall en- 
deavour to d^ineate such as appeared to us most 
novel aAd striking. And amidst these we must 
remark the Hungarian vest, the Spanish mantle, 
Cossack spenser, Grecian scarf, and French coat. 
The latter article is particularly^described in our 
last Number; the Hungarian vest perhaps the 
most graceful and elegant ornament of thd^ kind 
that was ever oRered at the shrine of taste and 
fashiou. It is of too fanciful a foenution to allow 


/ ^ wh^le . the mantle is trimmed ^oumi Eeitk*. 
a i^nWCr of silk in reversed gathers. X)n w tall and 
elegant figure, nothing can outvie the very dis- 
tinguLliing effect bf this article. The bonnet 
worn withdt w.' *^the Foley ppke, fdmed of the 
same material as the vest. The SpanXb manilo 
is a species of the Gipsy, or Spanish Ci^iak of 
ptablhhid celebrity; but is ff^ch shir,'*^ is 
former* of sarciet, cut to a point behind, arilP 
sloped square on each side, tvll it meets the bend 
of the elbow ; it is formed with pointed capes, 
nearly resembling those of the Polish police given 
in our winter Prints of Fashion ; the cape and 
cloak are trimmed entirely round* with a border 
of the same material in revrsflal‘>^' .j. This 
very neat and ingenious trimming is the most 
novel and telect finish fur all kinds of coats, 
Spensers, and mantles that has come with*.. *'ur 
observation for a length 6 f time, we quit 

this article*of attire, we will give tomur fair cor- 
ref^ndents the only ornament in he style of a 
scarf which has stftidk us as worthyVrf notice.--- 
It is composed of a* simple widtfi of muslin, 
coloured or white, is two yarffc and a quarter 
long, and one yard wide ;^it 4s doubled in form 
oT a roll at the edg% and immediately above is 
placed a ribband of correspondent hue with th^ 
scarf, l.iid Hit allround, and at each corner is fixed 
a tassel in form o^an acorn. This scarf is thrown 
over th * le/t shoulder, crosses the lack, and 
passin , undet' the left ayji, is brought over 
jfir. uosom, and meets at the opposite corRer, 
where it is conffned with a diamond pin.— 
Thus disposed, the ends on the ’eft side sie^ly 
reach the teel in irregular folds, Vnd the righk 
constitutes a short pointed tunic. "Many of our 
fashionable belles have this scarf formed of lace, 
or crape, embroidered tastefully at the edge, and 
placed asetnv over a white satin undcr-dress ; 
this formsa mobA^elc(^ant drawing-room costume. 
Little alteration lias taken placf in the style of 
full dress since mrr last communicai* ■*n, French 
aprons over sarsnet gowns, ornamented with na- 
tural flowers, /re still considered fancifully ele- 
gant. Robes of jonquille Italian crape over white 
satin, and frotks of lilac muslin, with white sari- 
act Qi sdliit slipij gro the distinguishing ^.<election 
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Of the fashioiltble an^ youihful female. The 
bosoms of fu 1 dresses are uni\ersally made so 
high as to a.sk ko aid from the neckerchief j but 
me still look a vain for a mo«1est veil to shade 
the back and ™ shoulders. We cannot coneeive 
how thAex ca^ so degenerate from their wonted 
ideas of taste, jutf’gment, and delijcacy, as to con- 
tinue this u.ibecoming display. We lament the 
more exdandipgly this ii^Doli Ac and gross custom ; 
as in other inshk^the m%arid elegance of ouir 
E nglish Belles staM^^this inoil^t lihrivalled.f 
The tx>stu§ie d la^Maty Queen is ^ 
Chisj 2 jo.'nent selg^ted by a few individuaiV^lfme 
rankand fortunes give them a title to that sin- 
gi^ity, which in a more obscuresituation, would 
be out of place aid unbeconfluig. £ut as this j 
style decoration can never oe consistently 
adopt<4 by the many, we recommend the simple 
fr'itof bouble^VUndyke lace, gathered easily fuU 
‘’ round the back and termtnaiing at the* coiner or 
each shoulder in t^ont. With either muslin or 
coloured cra^ie vdresses, this embellishment is 
highly advantageous to the figure. Sashes gene- 
rally form a part of the evening dress ; th%y are 
of th&e kinds. The short sash of ribbon simply 
tied be!b&if**fRie ]png sas^ germinating on the 
left side with acorn tassels; and^the Persian sash 
« la miliiairei but it should be remembered that 
amffti^^ny kind can only be a graceful append- 
age to apij^ dress, ft Is but an aukward incum- 
brance wh^e any kind of drapery Is^ntroduced; 
and when tj4e robes are ornamented up the 
it is a sup^numcrary which destroys one pleasing 
effect withoift producing fhother. In the article 
of hats and bonnets, we enabled to give an 
extensive conAminipation. Hats of the sat^n, 
straw, or imperial chip ofithe Gipsy form, with 
a the bee-hive crown, together with the cottage 
bonnet and provincial poke, ^rc the tnornin^^ 
wear of^such females as wnaild exhibit an ex- 
ternal distinguishing, retired, andlelemnt ; but 
the French bonnet, 4 ^f colo'ured sstisnet, ncifully 
afld variously formed, is the most novel ana s^!*ct 
for the evening, or carriage eftstume. Nothing 
can he morel simply attractive, than these very 
becoming oftiaments. It would occupy too .much 
space to^-dwell minutely on this article ; suffice 
it that they are generally of the irregular poke 
form, %allow or deep, as bes^suits with the 
countenance or taste of the they are 

generally ornamented with Ffenjih puffing; but 
as this is comfUered by many too set and formal 
a trimmin^for the edge, a full roll of puckered 
aarsnet, not unfrequently supplies its place. With 
these bonnets are sometimes seeh the large Bow- 
ing tippet, or cottage whisk, composed of the 
same qUterial, trimmed wUh thread lace. Morn- 
ing djfrses are^made high in the heck, with a deep 
s^l^ed collar^ which Is conbxtcd round the 


threat with a sarsnet ribbon tied in short bows, 
with ends reaching below the waist, finished with 
the cone, or acorn tassel. If the morning dreas is 
made low in the neck, then the embroidered 
'habit shirt is considered as indispensable. These 
shirts are Ai article which it will be long before 
fashion relinquishes; for the female who may 
have declined the exposure of the neck and' 
throat, will in vain search for an ornament ff 
such becoming or consistent el^^gance. Trinkets 
▼ary littlesinceour last communication. Brooches 
for the bosoms and throat are still a fashionable 
•Appendage. Diamonds and pearls, when set after 
the modern taste, are amidol |hose valuable ai^d 
choice ornaments which will neArbe old. Gar- 
nets, rubies, and eigcralds, are universally set 
transparent. Seed coral, and pearl the cable 
fOTm, with the barrel snap, are much worn for 
necklaces and bracelets •; and the earring in every 
thing but brilliants*is most fashionable of the 
hoop form. Shoes in a general way aieof^eaii 
or kid, the colour of the hat or mantle. In the 
evening dress they are usuall^^of painted kid ; 
white jean or satin with gold or silver resets. 
Gloves, except in full dress, are entirely an article 
of choice; but tfle 1/iinerick, York tan, and 
wl^ite kidf are those selected by the f^ale of 
taste and propriety. The most prevailing colours 
for the season a*Ve, pale or spot lilac primrosci 
apple blossem and pea-green. 

LETTER ON DRESS, 

OESCRirTZVE OF THE FASHIONS FUR KEMSINQ- 
^ON GARDENS. k ^ 

71/ay 24, 1807. 

I was at church in the mogjiing, dear Julia, 
and heard a most comfortable discourse on the 
virtues of benevolence, and charity , Sec, Sec, and 
notfiediiig agiy inteidiciioii to harmless recrea- 
tion, at three o'clock 1 willingly accompanied 
my tonish cousins to that splendid resort of 
beauty and fashion, called Kensington Gardens. 
A pjiicAcct is, i find, going to Cornwall to-morrow, 
and ciiOugh nCt accor^Jling with the rules 

ef the viclrage, 1 trust I may jA’jj'^ngd this 
once, devoting the present eveiiing;|to fridhdship, 
fashion, and ydu. In all my letters, dear Julia, 
I have*endeavoured to give you a faithful detail 
of the fashions and customs of that world I have 
for many months been destined to irUiabit, and 
when I seal up my packets, so full of variety, 1 
feel no despair of procuring any novel communi* 
cation fur my fUbseq iient epistles. But so fertile 
in taste and,invention is the ever varying Goddess, 
an^so rich in splendour and elegance are our 
Belles zt this gay season, that t am more puzzled 
with theredundancy than pained by the scantiness 
of her ofFcrlng^* Had that wish (evtr near my 
Nn2 
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heart) been realized, and my dear Truro friend 
been at my elbow, how ahould 1 ba^e enjoyed to 
behold her all eye, at the brilliant assemblage 
which this dazzling scene displays. Here, dear 
Julia, the chesnut blooms, the beech, and lime, 
and towering oak, combine to grace with the 
rich luxuriance of rural loveliness, the genius of 
taste, beauty, and art ; and to render this place 
the most delightful coup cTiei^that can enchant a 
wandering novice. Do not tell the dear inha- 
bitants of my native home! but, dear Julia, 1 
have been engaged every day for these three 
weeks past at assemblies, routs, dinne'r parfies,, 
operas, exhibiuon«,^..Vc. drc.— pleasure pursues 
me in her variotis pleasing forms, and enchains 
me in her silken fetters. So ^elusive, so soft, and 
delightful is the bondage, that 1 look forward^ 
my emaricipati m with trembling. Oh! d&r 
friend, how shall 1 endure stupid Truro after all 
this fascinating elegance ? Ybu alone can recon- 
• cile 'me on my return. You alone, did 1 say ’ 
Ah! no— My kind, indulgent, ever beloved 
parents, will endofir the most desolate spot; for 
though alive to pleasure, pleasure has not con- 
taminated the sensibilities of nature, or choked 
the avenues of afF-.‘ction and gratitude— Heaven 
forbid ip should ! for all the splendid^ gay de* 
lights which riches, rank, or beauty can procure, 
or pleasure's votaries know, are but a wretched 
substitute fur those pure and chastened emotions 
of the sou), excited and kept up by friendship 
and love. But 1 wander from my subject ; let 
'me then return, however abruptly, those de- 
lineations winch are to form the chief feature.of 
my l>ctter, and which will, 1 Ifnow, insure it a 
more welcome reception^ than sentimental re- 
flections, howeveg^apt, or descantations, however 
sage. Well then, dear Julia, to bepin !— Cousin 
Mary was al1owe<l to be the best drest woman in 
the Gardens; and aspiring me, (wjio map na- 
turally be expected to improve from so bright an 
original) was not amidst the worst. Mary wore 
a French coat, on an entirely new construction, 
foriiiL'd of pea- green Italian grape, oj^^rhe lliost 
pliant texture, witji^woV^'^ntipt^pbuTSt^as 
open on ong 4ide the hgure, where it ^as lied at« 
regular duiancp with ribbons of shaded green. 
The capes were d la SpanLth^ edged with shaded 
chord ; and a rich girdle, and tassels, to oorres- 
pond. With t4i» Grecian coat is usually worn 
nshurtdreis of cambric; and i will here, dear 
Julia, uke occasion to remark that, no walking 
dresses are seen on females of tastn and elegance, 
with a train; these graceful appendages being 
now entirely confined to their proper sp]iere-*the 
drawing room. The hat worn by Mary with dlis 
eoat, was a large Gfpsy chip, painted at the edge 
in a border of the hop blossom; a wreath of 
which ornadieated the crown. Mary U tall ; and 


possesses that necessary^ a uxiJia% to height^ ^ 
body rounded limbs, and a graceful carriage^ her 
countenance is at once blooming with- youth, 
and health ; at the same lime t£t her features 
convey an expression of great swatness, interest, 
and intellect. You may guess ntich this 
style of costuix^ was calculated to exhibit hes 
beautyi* to advantage. For myself, dear Julia, 
my habit was as it^ies^fecamenWi^mple and 
ainobtrusive ; if thegeime it was 

|rom’ ih^ rc^ed lustp^T my veiy lovely 
Wjusim^^iwe a plain French co*t or silver 
liilh lUfSntt^ unornainented w^ scarf orjjwtf 
and only simply finished at the edge with a cord 
! of the same colour.* The extreme heat of yie 
day compeUed i^to throw it open in front; and 
indeed, might have led us to relinquldi these 
articles entirely ; but fashion, you know, is ever 
arbitrary; or as our good squTf wouTd ^ay^ 
“ Pndr feels no smart." And indeed, dear 
Julia, had you seeVi the throng of Jfelles 
wrapi in sarsnet, and caged to the chin in plaited 
ruffs, if your conviction had not paid tribute to 
the Squire's adage, you iliust, at least have ac- 
knowledged, that their kindly dissolving nAuree 
had excited gener^al sympayiy,«illlii^t)u ob- 
served the surrounding gazing, in melting 

mood, on so*much yielding loveliness. But 1- 
digress! Well! to take up my subject whsTt'A. 
lefe it. My coat, worn oj^ell in fronK'^hibited 
a frock of jaconet muslin, embroidwed at the 
Botftigi in a Vandyke border, fancifulll diversified 
with open leaves of liafie. In front ^peared a 
sash, formed of ribband the colour of the coat, 
with very short bows^ and ends nearly to reach 
the bottom of the frock. My liittfe French bon- 
net^ was of the same <^lour, formed of alternate 
lace and ribband, in French puffings, tastefully , 
contrasted and disposed. 1 must add, that I have 
seldom seen any thing of the kind more, simply - 
elegant. A haje commanded one to be immedi- < 
ately fcwarded^lo you, of })ie apple blossom 
satin fi«nd as the increasing warmth and brightly 
ness of a summer's slin will soon oblige us to re- 
linquish the sarsnet coat, for the liglfter articifi 
muslin, 1 thought it more judiciou\to choose, ' 
for my fair friend, a Grecian scarf of Moravian 
muslin, which 1 have ordered to be trimmed all 
round with a shaded ribband of blossom and 
dove-colour, ^wi^l^orrespondeiit tassels.' 1 trust 
that you will admire my consideration, when I 
tell you that this scarf may not ddly be worn 
over your shoulders, as ap out-doorSpvepng, 
with your bonnet^ but may be disposed as a 
drapery (agreeably to the description contained ' 
in the list of general remarks, already in your 
possession), aiKl worn « over your white s^Vsnet 
round dress : it will thus form a most gra^ul 
evening appendage. We are goin^z on 
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dfy, to the Countess of Q— «-'s grand assembly ; 
it is expected to be the most splendid thing of 
the season. Upnrds of six hundred cards are 
issued for the occ^ion. Our dresses are already 
ordered. They are as follows • 

Mary^s i#a rouid dness of white crape, over 
white satin, with a rich border of t|^e water lily 
in g'Jid. The body is of white satin, Vrith orna 
ments of poiftt lace, and of narrow gold 

trimming. She wii*ri^ar hei^ay in irregular curls 
on the crown of the iVcttsl^^nd flo\.*^g lA ring- 
lets on the lef^ide, so as to play on the ''^oulder. 


divMed jn front of the forehead with a dianfSod^ collar,aor with the high morning dress, this de- 


star, representing the passion- Aowesr.— My dress 
is a r(|^und gown of white sarsnet, with a French 
lace put easily full aUthe feet. ;^'reneh apron 
of Paris net, trimmed all round, and at the 
pockets, with wreaths of jessamine; the bosom 
and sleevdl cor/89pondeiitly ornamented. My 
' ti3[ir in loose curls, conAned«with biaids on gne 
side, and ornamented* with a *wrcatl^ formed of 
pearl and green foil^ representing the jessamine. 
My trinkets are of seed pearls, with emerald 
snaps ; and my shoes of White satin, with silver 
ro^ets. ‘like bosoms of our respective dresses are 
of the go%2£tf%WtAfog|n, seamed with a trim- 
ming </e mkme^ that which decorates the robes 
Indeed, amidst the r* und, square, and ^mi-mrap 
frontiy< < *n^e. fleeted by us, are considered pre- 
eminently iBMonable,oatid beconfing to the 
form. • 

The hair, dec Julia, is much worn in full dre^/ 
variously dispi^ed, and ornam^lBd, with a hand- 
kerchief of laco, bandeaus,* stars, and deini- 
wreaths. The diadem and tiara have had their 
day. A few turbaq^ of plain white, or silver 
muslin, worn on the forehe^ in the Chinese 
fo^, have been lately introduced : they are either 
ornamented with deep bands of gold or silver, or 
twisted with large white beads, cap, d la 
lUary Queen^f Sc^tSf is eiiiirety of recent ^ate. 
It is singular, and witl^sorae*parti<Adpr sty\ of 
featuses, may produce an advantageous effect. 
It is at present an article confindd to a few fan- 
ciful yidhriduals.J 

^'andyke frills, round the back and shoulders 
of dress gowns, are now much in vogue. Mary 
haM scarcely fn evening dress without them. No 
ornament gives a more becoming finish to the 
bust; and while it dresses consitienf^ apd ele- 
gantly the back and shouldersf it has the effect of 
lessening, the ap^arance of the waist at the 
bottom. ^ ' 

^efore 1 bid you good night, 1 will endeavour 
to give you a practical description of the new 
ruff, now almost indispensable lo the morning 
andout-do^r costume. ( And ,1 beg you, to re- 
member, (^ar Julia, that nothing is considered 
10 vulgar;} and indeco[ouS| as to exUbU thej 


bu!»om, throat, or arms, with the above-mentioned 
habiliments.) This ruff has about half an ell of 
broad lace, fulled into a band of- narrow raised 
needle work, little larger than the size of tlvs ' 
throat. A band of muslin is gathered full on the 
other edge (ff the work, about an eighth id 
depth, and finished with a row of similar nee- 
dle-work at the bottom. The lace, wbieli siis 
high and straight round the chin, is finely^ 
crimped ; and the full muslin, confined by the 
rows of work, sits in hollow gathers round the^ 
,».hroat. When the habit shirt is made without a 


gantruffis particularly coiiveiqeait and becorn- ^ 
ing. Must cambric and muslin dresses aie now 
made with the French pockets ; and 1 have seen 
no e(nbeilishnient more novel and sirikir^. 

Fsrfowell, dear Julia I 1 look for a page or 
two of Truco news m return for this, my abun- 
Tlant liberality, not lefts than a sheet full of 
friendly sentiments and affectionate solicitudes*: 
but not much, if you please, on the charms of 
the country ; for I am not yet lirod of the plea- 
sures of the town. 

Adieu ! with all possible friendsliip and affec- 
tion believe me still your 

. • ELIZV 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES, 

INTO THE ORIGIN AND DIVERSITIES Of 
COSTUME. 


iConcluMfiumy, 223.] 


The ladies wore the hair in a becoming 
manner, curled round the face. The (lowiug 
coif, or roAher veil, finest linen, fasteiieil 

upon the head, fell behind, and prevailed till the 
high projecting head-dress was restored, after it 
had been discontinued fifteen years. Swift ob- 
served, w!icn dining with Sir Thomas Haniner, 
that the Duchess of Gnfvwii, who^was there, and 
woreethis unbd^oming, ungraceful, Babel head- 
dress, looked like a mad woman.** , * 

The large necklaee was still used though not 
constantly aworn, but the ear-ring was discon- 
tinued. The bosom was either entirely exposed, 
or merely shaded by gauze, an indecency* that 
gave great and equal offence to prudent fathers^ 
and ladies whose necks no longer vied in white- 
ness with thedown^f swans. 

The chemise (tad a tucker, or border, but that 
seldom Concealed what it ought |o have hid. 
The boddice was open in front, and fastened with 
gold or silver clasps, or jeweller j th4 sleeves 
full. * 
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The Lrge tub hoop made its appearance in this 
reign, and was of all things the most absurd 
however, the apology for its absurdity was its 
coolness in summer, by admitting a free circula- 
tii.iinfair. Granger says, “it was no more a 
petticoat than Diogenes's tub was iTSs breeches.”* 
The Houncesand furbelows which began in this 
reign, became enormously ridiculous. Embroi* 

* dered shoes continued in fashion; and both ladies 
and gentlemen had their gloves richly em« 
\roidered. 

Queen Ann strictly observed^dccorum in hei^ 

r<3e4 anil it: S'.inl fn liavfi #*.irri«*i1 if an Ir 


dres^, and is said to have carried it so fat as«to 
r appear to li|Vft made it her study; and would 
often condescend to observe in her domestics of 
either srx, whether a rwfHe, or perriwig, or tVie 
lining /»f a coat were appropriate. Lor^ Bo- 
lingbroke was once sent for in haste by the Queen, 
and went to her Majesty in a ramillie, or tie-wig^| 
instead of a full-bottomed*one ; which so offended 
his sovereign, that she said, — “ 1 suppose t||at 
his [.ordship will come to court the next time in 
his night-cap.* 

CEORGE I 

Thie female sex generally alter their modes of 
dresrmost; but as tliere was no queen tn«Great 
Britain, and as the ladies who accompanied his 
majesty were neither by birth, propriety of con- 
duct, age, or beauty, qualified to^iake any im- 
pression in point of fashion in this country where 
they were very generally unijop^ular, their influ- 
ence did not ojierate niuch towards effecting an 
alteratioi|^ in fcmale^drcss or decoiations of any 
Sind. Nevertheless the ladies stlill reduced their 
shapes, as if to represent some of those insects 
which seem Ifti have the two ends held together 
only by a slender union. BuUthe consequence 
of this tapering was deformity and ill-health; iq 
vain did a Venus dc Mcdicis pi^ve thA there is 
a due proportion to be observed by nature; in 
vain was it allowed that, amongst unclothed 
Africans, a crooked woman was as great a rarity 
as a straight European lady. To Madepioiselle 
Pantine, a mistress of iClarshal Sa^e, the world 
was. obliged for that stifl>ned pasteboard %ase 
called a pmtine, by which an universal coihpres- 
Sion ensued, to the destructAri of the fine sym- 
metry of the female form, as designed 1>y nature. 

• Swill says, in one of his letters to his friend 
ih Ireland,— “ Have you got^he whalebone pet- 
ticoat amongst you yet ? 1 hfl^c them ; a woman 
here may hide aMiioderate gailant under them.” 
Henry IV. of France, it is well knhwn, was saved 
from assassinairon, by hiding himself under his 
queen's (Margaret of Valois) hoop. Every 
thing, 4 however preposterous, may be made 
useful. . 




Spanish broad cloth,dtnmme2[ wit^ gold lace, 
was still in use for ladies* dressqs; and^ scarfs, 
greatly furbelowed, were worn Aom the Duchesa 
to the peasant, as were ridiile-hoods on horse* 
back, and the which continued in usp Kill 

the following reign, to shield the fdle from the 
summer's sqp and the winter's wind. 


Those who think that Rivalry is a source of 
hatred and quarrqjs among men, will find them- 
selves undecci^d when they judge oFthm;> not 
accordii^^ to/ie first appeafimee they assume,but 
to the i^ate in which we behold them, when ex- 
perience has lorn olF the vg^hich concealed 
truth from our eyes. It will then bese*en, on the 
corfiiar^, at^east jn*many cases, to join two per- 
sons togetfiei in the bomb of friendship : for 
what is required to render fridhdship more sincere 
and more lasting, but a similarity of tastes and 
inclinations ? And whatever be the end^to which 
vrfi bend our cxet^Lions, whether* it be^e posses- 
sion of a fih^wtiman, the«cqTii?Amvn of a talent 
and science, or of a lucrative employment, still 
having constantly thp.same object in view, hold- 
ing it in thc^ same estimation, fecliai|i»^flffiSarac 
wish of ^succeeding in fts attain^^t, and pro- 
l^ably following the same^path u Wards it, will 
n^essarily lead them to a closi resemblance 
ofeachenher, and nave the way f) their future 
intimacy. They must incessafftly meet toge- 
ther, and provided their temper be not unami- 
able, jealousy will not A)e*pbwerful i?nough to 
blind them to the c#nsciousne$s of their respective 
merit, and to blast effectually every seed 
justice in their hearts, as to render them un- 
able to acl^nowfcdge it. The longing they feel of 
cxc^ng%acfr other, induces them to pry more 
mit^tely intb every qualitp orperfeetbn they pos- 
sess, and therefore they descry the most hidden 
virtues of their souls, which are not perhaps 
equally apparent to those wll} have noE t^e 
same interest in watching them. As they pur- 
sue the same course, the same ide^ must start 
up in their minds, their conversation proves 
equally uso&l to both, and the emulation which 
impels ftieniVo dispj^y all their faculties, causes 
them to shine with brighter lustre in the eyes of 
Hie world. It may be said on thqotherside, that 
Rivalry has directed the hand of^e first mur- 
derer, that Cain and Abel, Eteocles and Poly- 
nice, were, by her inspiration, taught to revel in 
the blood of their adversaries; but these cha- 
racters had received from nature mftre violent 
passions, than those which ag'^ate the breasts of 
our modern beaux, and iht manners of ko limes 
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in wSich their cnjjnes were perpetrated,. were not 
csdculated if t'eacn them^essons of humanity. 
Lucretia reigns like a sovereign over the hearts 
I of thost who sur)|)und her; numberless subjects 
await her nod, and try to gratify all her wishes 
as soon as they are made knowrt, they are cv«gi 
able to gufss them. The direction of her 
affairs never was so vrisely and so securely placed 
as in the bands of her admireis ^ iffey are the 
most disinterested lawyers and agents that ever 
have been met for tim ^nly reward they 
demarid fur their troUi.‘Vt^ look, ^or tlfh per- 
mission of continuing their exertion: They 
seen to be a family of brothers instead of rivals, ' 
and th^ cause of their union is the belief that 
none is more successful than th# rest. 

LuSretia dUplays s^ll her art iiP urdeg not to 
dispel this pleasing illusion, and success has con- 
stantly attended her line of conduct. Everyone 
longs to dieine hwi4east important wishes, and to 
acquire a higher title to her/avour \iy hasteiyng 
to fulfil them. She has made^a particular study 
of their tempers, agid according to the result of 
her observations, classifies them, so as to lay 
open before them the career in which their ta- 
lents are Aiost cakulated to shine : thus the com- 
pany she an instTumeit, the keys 

of which she kndl^ how to strike^harmoniously. 
Far from imitating the<)^.t>quettes who think it an 
honqi\t/x||be the cause of quarrels, she employs 
all her inflilbn^ in pre^rving peaci and order 
among her su^rs ; and, like the surf, which 
keeps in equipiise the worlds that roll around 
she is the centle of attraction,* around which all 
the beaux are equally drawn and move in regular 
orbits. If one be absent frrrm her, and meet with 
his rival, he will no sentiment of jealousy, 
but gladness at being able to converse on the 
larme subject with a person v^o is as deeply ill- 
tcrested in her welfare as himself. 

Kivalry, in what regards the powers of the mind, 
is not alwayl a soVirce of mutual averj^ion^ two 
rival authors are in general desiroue.of plesiing 
each pther, when in compaffy together, by yield- 
ing up voluntarily the palm of talent, in order 
to shpw •themselves more worthy of it y and as 
tht)ugh they did not acknowledge their respec- 
tive merit in public, they feel it, when in solitude 
• they see triAh naked ; the hope of profiting by 
each other’s conversation is another motive for' 
their becoming closely acquainted. ^ 

* In a word, it is only amon^ women and slaves 
that Rivalry is never forgotten or forg’iven. 


BIRTHS. 

In Grosvenor square. Lady Ann A.shley Cooper, 
lady of the, Hon, Cropley Ashley Cooper, M. P. 
ofason. , 


m 


In Charlotte-square, the Lady of Sir John 
Sinclair, of Ulbster, Bart, of a daughter. 

The Hon Mrsi. Vamitlart, of a son and heir. 

In Grosveiior-square, Lady Stanley, ofa daugh- 
ter. 

In Spring Gardens, the Right Hon. the Coun- 
tess of Berkeley, of a daughter. 

At Mr. Perceval’s, in Lincoln's-lnn-fields, 
Mrs. Perceval, of a son. 

At St. Giles’s, the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth ^ 
Talbot, of a daughter. 

In London, Lady Howtek, of a son. * 

At her motherh house, the Duchess of Rutland, 
in ,Sa(dcvrlle*street. Piccadilly, Lady Catherine 
Forrester, of a son. • • • 

At the Earl of Derby ’'s house, Golden-square, 
Lady Stanley, of a daughter. 

In Gower-street, the wife of Captain Jonathan 
Bircl^ of a daughter. 

^ A poor woman at Sunderland was delivered of 
three children, all likely* to live, ^ 


MARRIED. 

At St. George’s fihurch, Hanover-sraiare, 
Lord Chartley* eldest son of the Earl of Lelceter, 
to Miss Gardner, daughter of W. D, Gardner, 
Esq. of Lower Grosvenor-strect. 

At Mary-le-6one Church, Major General the 
Hon.' Charles Hope^ to Miss Finch Hatton, 
Eldest daughter of George Finch Hatton, Esq. of 
East well Park, ifent. 

Lately, at Messina, in ^Sicily, Lijutenant- 
Colonel Bunbury, QTiarter Master-General to thh 
British Arnty in that Island, to Miss Loui'^a Fox, 
eldest daughter of General Fox, an# niece to the 
late Right Hon. C^. J. Fox. 

Lately, at Zante, Count Antonio Comuto, 
Prince add President of*thc Ionian Republic, to 
MissEllena Foresii, daughter ofSpiridion Foresti, 
Esq. British Resident in the Seven Islands. 

In London, Robert Heathcotc, Esq. (brother 
of SlrGilbert Heathcote) to Miss S^rle ofCoveiit- 
Garden theatre. • 

At St. George’s Church, Hanover-squat®, Jhe 
Hon, •Colonel Crewe, son of Lord Crewe, of 
Crewe Hall, in tht? county of Chester, to Miss 
Hungerfoitl, of Cavendish-bquare, and of Caine, 
m Wiltshire. * 

In Dublin, C. Aldrich, Esq. of ,50th rdfet. to 
Miss Blake, sister to the Countess of Errol. • 

At Edinburgh, Robert Fraser, Efcq. to Lady 
Ann^Maitland,elaesi daughter of the Earl of 
Lauderdale. 

The*Rcv. Thomas Woodford*^ of Ashford, 
Somersetshire, to Miss Brailhwaite, of the Royal 
Infirmary, Greenwich. 
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DIED. 


LA dettft ASSfeMQLLE. 


Lawrence Harman Parsons, Earl of Ross, Vis- 
count Ormanstown, and Haron Ormanslown. 
His Lordship married Lady Jane King, eldest 
daughter of the first Earl of Kingston, by whom 
he has left one daughter, who is married to Lord 
Erris, the nephew of the Countess, and who now 
Inherits the immense fortune, real and personal, 
s* of her late father. 

At Edinburgh, Lady Maxwell, relict of Sir 
William MaxweU,clf Monreith, Bart, and mother 
of the Duchess of Gordon. • • 

At Windsor, the Rt. Rev. John Dbuglas, Lord 
.Bishop of Salisbury. 

At Salthillt the Duke of Mont]iensier, brother 
to the Duke of Orleans, f rst Prince of the*olood- 
Boyal of France- 

In Pd*rk- 5 trect, Grosvenor-s^uarc, the Right 
Hon. Lady Jane Knolls, second daughter of the 
£ari of Banbury. • 

Osborn’s Hotel, Sir James Durno, lately 
his Majesty’s Consul at Memel, &c. * 

At his seat near Castle- Martyr, in Ireland, after 
a tedious illness, the Earl of Shannon. 

At Vienna, Count Stahremberg, father of 
Count Stahremberg, the Austrian Ambassador in 
this/buntry. ♦ ^ 

At a very advanced age, Mrs, Kemble, relict 
of the late Roger Kemble, £^. and mother of 
that family who are properly coxsidered as the 
great supports of the modern Stage. 

At Ramsgate^ Charles Dilly, Esq. formerly aw 
eminent bookseller in London. 

At the Hague, in the 98th year of his age, 
Xaseph i'anderdeirsbn, of •some considerable 
wealth, who never intermeddled in thq revolutions 
or politics of^his country. It is farther added, 
that he never was known to go out of his house 
for upwards of forty years; nor of any thing going 
into or out of it, by his nearest npighboufs. * 
At the Hague, on the Idth inst. the Prince 
Royal, Napoleon Charles, in his fifth year. This 
ii the youth who it was intended should be the 
auccessor of the F rench Emperor. 


In New Builington-street,afyra long and most 
severe illness, the ftigl^ Hon. Lady Walpole. ' 

At her house in Bath, in the 81st year of her 
age, Lady Gibbons, relict of late Sir John » 
Gibbons, Bart. K. B. and mottier of the present 
Sir Wm. Gibbons, Bart. 

. At Paris, in the 85th year of Iter age, thd 
I Right Hon., Lady Anastasia Stafford Howard^ 
Baroness o*f Stafford, only surviving daughter and 
heir of Willianf Ej|l of Staffbrds-»who died in 
1734. She was swlelieilr of jKie body of Sir Wm. « 
Howard, Viscount •Staliord, the only married 
younger son of the present Dukr of Norfolk a 
^ancestor, Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundgl. "She 
was also sold heir of the body of that Viscount’s 
wife, Mary S^fford, Baroness of StafFor<^^ and 
ihrough*^ her sole heir of 4hc bcily of Edward, 
the last^Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, heredi- 
tary Lord High Constable of England, who was 
sole hjir of the body of King^Edward the Third’s 
yoimgest scfli, Theftnas Plantageuct, of Wood- 
stock, Duke of Gfoucester^ and of his wife, Lady 
Eleanor Bohun, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
the last .Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 
Essex, and Northampton, and Lord High Con- 
s^ble of Englanj; and whose yhunge^^sUter was 
wife of Kirifc IVnfy Foiffiflfj^^irom whose 
body there was an entire failure of issue tn the 
death of ^er grandsqq, King Henry the Sixth. 

Notwiths|anding the accumulaiioQi^iirA ianta* 
genet, Bohun, and Sfaffisrd heirdLlps, which be- 
I came centered in Lady Anastasia Siifford Howard, 
lllie was disabled by the attainder If her ancestor, 
the last Stafford* Duke of Buckingham, in the 
reign of King Heni'^ the Eighth^from possessing 
any of the family, dignities, except the Stafford 
^Barony. She died without having ever been 
married. Her heifc. is Sir William Jerningham, 
Bart, whose grandmother was sister of the befo*e- 
I mentioned William, Earl of Stafford. 

At his hous»in Queen-street, Brogipton-road, 
Nichj^as Bond, Esq. upwards of twenty years one 
of J’.e Sitting Magistiptes^at the Public Office in 
Bow-street, being appointed to that situation 
upon the demise of the late Sir John Fielding.- 


Lmdon : Printed by and for J. Bell, Sonthampton^treet, Strand, 
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SUPPLEMENTAL NUMBE|t, 

r 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SI-XPENCE?* ' 

' * 

Which concludes the Second Voldme* of 'this Work, with the expiration of /hfe 
' • ‘ Half-Year. 


THIS Number procftRils upon the Plan of that which was published on itfy’irst of January 
last, and whieli t^ave snc'ht iinivrrs.il satisfaction tho'CuiT^CAL P^iRi is much iniprovutl in 

arrangeiiH'iit, mpiousnec-, -jiid extent; a |*reatcr vAriciy of Hooks a^e mirodiiec!l,— indeed, none 
of any public notonctv, or pretensions to litcirry fume are onfltted. The classificaiion, moreover, 
IS more perfect and comprehensive, and the Proprietors trust that, in every ifhnse, it lurms a 
nuterial improtenicni on the last. 

t c 

i THE EMBELMSHMENTS. . 

i * V 

■Jhe Proprietors having; resolved to exert themselves to their u'most povrer, in order to make 
their SuppcE^f ENT AL Nijmdlr the greatest desideratum of their Work, haveaticngth thesatisfactum 
to announce that they hive succeeded to the extent of their wishes, an4»no\v present, with their 
Supplement, an Embellishment of a rarity, value, and interest, which has njver been ap€tfi^cd 
sn any similar Work. • “ ^ V 

The Embellishment prefixed td thb Supplemental Number is 

I i 

AN mSTORICA L PlCl URE , - 

COMPOSED OP PORTRAITS. 

The subject is the Memorable introduction of, the Emperor Alexander of Russia to the 
Queen nf Prussia at Me.mel^’ It con>isis of Six Whole Length Portraits; and has be»>fi 
Engraven from the celebraiul Picture now at Berlin. The Pot Hails are the most finished and 
acciK.ite Likenesses of these diHinguisAicd Personages; and lew^^of them (indeed none as whole 
lengths) have as yet been made public in this country, he^y are as follow * 

1, THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA,— Whfifo Ungfh. . 

S. A OISriN(;UlSHEl> LADY OF THE PRUSSIAN COSJRT,— Ditto, 
a. THE EMPEROR OF RUSSl Ditto. 

4. TF^E KING OK PRUSSIA,— Ditto. 

b PRINCE WILLIAM OF PKJTSSIA, who was killed in the battle of Jena,— Dittc 

‘ 6. PRINCE HENRY, his BroUicr,— Ditto. 

This Print has been EngVaven in a most beauriful manner, by Burke, and would sell singly 
Ml the Print Shops for Fifcen S/iilUnglt or a Guinea, » 

\ • t ^ 

The Subscribers are requested to give orders for the SupplemenY to those who supply theiu 
^ith the regular Work. The earlier the Order the better ImpVession will be obtained. 
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BIO^ilAPHlCAL SKETCHE-5 

ILLUSTRIOUS* LAD I ES» 

• _• •_ 

^£ie QDigbceetftg l^umberV 

ilAftCniONfeSS COllNWALLISr 


LoutsA, MarfMoness Cornwallis, is 
the fourth daughter of the prcsftnt Duke 
and Duchess of Gordon. She was borp^ln 
the yeai*^78, and married April the 17 th, 
17y7f to (J^arles, th^ present Marquis 
(^ornwalliar at that tinie^Viscount Brome. 
The issue of Mfis* •marriage has been foiy* 
•daughters. * 

^ Her Ladyship is allied, by the different 
marriages of her sisters, with the most 
illustrlofts families in Englahd. Her eldest 
.sister is the present Dnehesaof Manches- 
ter^— another is the ^resent’*Duchess of 
Richmond, who has" accompanied her hus- 
band.to Dublin, as Viceroy of Ireland.— 
Ofher youngest sister, Georgians, Duchess 
of Bedford, a slight biographical account 
appeared in the Fifteenth Number of this 
Magazine, with an exquisitely engraven 
, Portrait of her Gracc.^ • 

When we consider the yp«th of the 
Marchioness Cornwallis, it must neces- 
sarily *be evident to our readers, that a 
quiet and domestic life of* a few yeai*8, 
without any but a succession of occur- 
rences common to ladies in her rank, can 
have very little interest hs a piece of bio- 
graphy, • 


It is not ia the ordinary detailsof daily life, 
the petty occurrences and vicissitudes of 
the drawing-room and tea-table, that matter 
of siifficient*rlignity can be derived to const]* 
tiite biography.— As ]^public character wo 
can perhaps saj little more of the Afar- 
chionessi than that site usually makes one 
in the train of the Court, ancf is more par- 
ticularly honoured by the private intimacy 
and confidence of her Majesty and the 
Princesses. * 

She supports, moreover, her elevated 
rank in a style correspondent with its 
dignity. Her spirit is magnificent and 
liberal, and she has all those qualities of 
nubility which are so well suited to capti- 
vate public admiration, and justify the 
pre-eminence which her birth and fortune 
have bestowed. 

In her private conduct, the*character of 
this lady is peculiarly amiable— slfc is an 
exemplary wife, and an affectionate inotl^er. 
In person, the^darchioness is tall, graceful^ 
and well proportioned, and skilled in all 
those accorfiplishments which are suitable 
to £er rank, and the orndbents of her 
sex. 

1 Oo2 • 
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MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE If. EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 


Sophia Augusta tREDERiCA*( afterwards 
Catherine 11.)^ was burn at Stettin, May Sd, 
1 7U0. Her fsitlier, Christian Augustus of Anhalt- 
>^cib«st-Dornburg (a small district in Upper 
Saxony), was Major-general in the Prussian 
service, Commander-in-rhief of the regiments of 
infantry, and governor of the towli an4 fortress 
of Stettin. Her inothi'r, a woman eftf taltnts, 
lyrrn Princess of^Hoisteiri, was the friend and 
corrcsjKHuIento? Fftdenc Prince Royal of Prussia. 
Intell.gence and vivacity characterised the young 
Sophia, w^o was educated undr^r the eye of her 
mother : her temper was commanding, and ^er 
manners dignified ; in her childish sports with her 
companions, she assumed & herself the direction 
and control with a spirit and firmness that ad- 
mitted of 110 appeal. By a lady of rank, to whom 
she was persunaUy known at that period, she is 
thus dj^scribeth Her deportment was good ; 
her l^fure large fur her years^ her countenance, 
to which her gaiety and courtesy gavean additional 
^harm, without being beautiful, was* agreeable. 
Her education had been conducted wholly by her 
mother, who, watching lier stnclly, carefully re- 
pressed ihdt propensity to pride wh%:h she early 
discovered. She was, from her childhood, taught 
to salute the ladies who visited the Princess, 
with those marks of respect whieff' became her 
3 'cars.'* ^ 

'Pliree years after theappoinfment of Peter to 
the succession, by the T.mpress Eiiztyieth, by 
whom he had bien called tr) Russia for the pur- 
pose, it was determined to marry ^hira. Sophia, 
Princess of Anhalt Zerbst, was selected, on (his 
occasion, by Elizabeth, for*his contort. • 

Brought up under the eye of a sensible mother, 
at no great distance from the court of Frederic, 
the seat of the sciences and arts, Catherine had, 
to a strong and comprehensive mind, added ex- 
tensive knowledge and a facility of expressing 
herself in several Uiigpages, with elegance afld 
grace. With-an excellent heart and some under- 
standing, the education of Peter*had been wholly 
neglected ; deficient in those graces antkaccom- 
plishments, aiiU in that cultivation of mind, which 
bo emitielnly dfstingui^hcd hut wife, he felt her 
suiwriontv and blushed, while she repined at the 
fate which had united her to a ma^ so little worthy 
of her, and so ill suited to contribute to her happi* 
iU‘ss or improvement. Thei. mutual d^gust, 
which daily increased, became at length buf too 
visible to the court. 

Peter had, from the moment of his arrival, 
been bcluh^ with distrust by the principal Russian 


families ; among tbe most determinr 1 of lil$ 
enemies was th^ chancellor Bestucheff, Who, hav- 
ing formed ific design of excluding him from the 
throne, oc'cupied Ifimself incessantly especting 
the means by wbicl^ilf^was to be effected. With- 
out flattdting himself wj^i his complete disinheri- 
tance, he sought to banish him to the camps^nd 
armies, and to place Catherine at the head t f 
affairs. • 

Catherine, in life mean time, guided by a 
shrewd ancbvigil9bt mother, , insinuated her!>elf 
into the favour of the most considerable persons 
of the court : ambition triumphed in her mind 
over every inferior propensity, ^anu ena'.#led her 
toextgtt^by tbc proivicty of her conduct, tho 
esteem of ihoge who$e aflcctien she failed to con- 
ciliate. • 

The health of the Empress was evideo^4 
cliniifjg ; her infirmities,* added to her 'hatuS 
indolence, rendered her more than ever negli- 
gent*of the affiiirs o* governyficnt^ the remnant 
of her strength an?l spirits was wasted in dissi- 
pation. Tift; idle tales of the irregularities of her 
nephew were, in thia situation, listen^l to by 
Elizabeth with* eager crdtlwlity: she seemed tw 
sccl« in thilic accounts some palliation of hefc 
^wf! excesses ; while she treated the Dukei>^iih 
indifference and coldness. 

Catherine, roused bf the impending fate of 
Empress, and intent on concilla^^ popular 
favour, had covered Her amb^tityi under the mask 
o^religion: her tin^ was chiefly occupied in 
frequenting the churches, in performing the ex*‘ 
jterioTs of devotion, and in joining the prayers for 
the restoration Elizabeth. Ignorant of the 
views ofJPanm for her interest*! of which he had 
imprudently ny^ected ^o inform her, she had, for 
thelasT few days, employe({^fierseTf in drawing, iip 
the form of tbe prdbl.imatioii by which Peter was. 
to be appointed to the sovereign power, with the 
oath to be taken by the troops. Priding herself 
on the elegance of her style and compositionf, and 
aiiiicipaiing the admiration which her'jperform- 
ance would excite, she chose not to sacrifice her 
labours. 4^nd the Duke having sent his cham- 
berlain to consult with her in this dilemma, she 
returned an abrupt reply, importing, that he would 
do well to conform to the established custom. 

At the momeiii Peter received this answer, the 
death of Elizabeth was announced, who expired, 
after a tedious illness and severe sufferings, on 
Chrisiinas-day, 1761. This event was scarcely 
known, when tbe courtiers crowded around the 
heir, to whom the importance of the mpmeut 
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V>ve a teftiporar; fitm|iess. Having addressed , ed with benefits, and destined by Peter as an in* 
iKfith dignity the venal herd, and received 'the struiiient in his vievvs. Seduced by the hop^ of 
I oaths of the ofhkcrs of his guards he mounted on , reward, or intimidated by thefearofconscquencesy 
horseback, and rode through the streets of Peters- || he was, without difficulty, rendered subservient 
burj^, distributing money ambng the populgce. Ij to the wishes of his master, who hesitated only 


The sold'igrs, flocking about him, exclaiming, ! 

If thou take care of UH, we will serve thee with ij 
the same fidelity with which we serfed the good 
Empress, |hy predecehsor.*' The shouts of the , 
j)eople mingled with their ^damations, nor did ! 
any symptoms of discontent manifest themselves ' 
upon tlieoc^siun. The satisfaction of Peter was ; 
ajiparent on his delivery from the severe con< ! 



he betrayed no signs of indcceflt joy. 

Such, on the acejssiun of Pet^to t\^e imperial 
crown, was the temper of the people. In the 
proclamation which announced this e>^nt to the 
empire, mo mdftsM was made of Catherine or her 
son, an omission which to ^ome at^peareiLto pre- 
sage the overthrow^of the* lineal succession: 
neither was there ^any preparation for the coro- 
nallBa at Moscow ; a solemnity, rendered by its 
and antiquity, highly impressive totihe 
Russiaiil. Blinded by his infatuation for the 
King of Prussia, iP|ter^ while ^ct toyering on the 
throne, inconsiderately proposed^o quit the king- 
dom, and, for the gratification of an interview 
wall F'edjpiiS^ to repair to^ermany. 

laibe Aidst of his ft^psts and watlike propara- 
tioitii the Ccarbad not been unmin 4 ful of the 
Couninl^ of VorontzofF, whose ascendancy ov«r 
him daily iMi^ased : tlib woman, aspiring in Tier 
tempi!Vy but pf mean talen;^, aimed, under the 
tutoA'^of a^a^mbiiious father, to raise herself 
to the impeml ^rone. By Sltcrnate carcesses, 
fbr.w9^ne6s, andflattei^, she induced her lover tif 
renew the piomisc, made ^en he was Grand, 
lilke, of endowing her with the privileges, and 
placing her in the seat of Catheriifh. Led by her 
vanity to bAast of thbi^engagement, she found in 
her' imprudence her disappointment anJ ruin. 
Her present influence, *with* the future prospects 
of which she dared to vaunt, roused the partisans 
of the J^mpress, with whom the enemies of her 
husband united their force. Peter, not less weak 
and vain, authorised, by his conduct, the boast 
of his mistwss ; he no longer affected to conceal 
his projects against his wife, which involved in 
them a declaration of the illegitimacy of her son. 
*To cover his conduct with as pretence ot justice, 
and to secure universal consent, he* believed he 
had only to produce testimonies of the infidelities 
of the Efnpress. The Countess, apprised by her 
father of the first amour of Catherine with Solti- 
koff,- had not failed to convey her intelligence to 
the Czar, who, upon thi» information, grounded 
his proofs. Soliikoff, recallcH from Hamburg^ 
Arhorahebad beea appointed minuter, was load- 


while hesh#uld choose a successor. 

The hopes of Catherine leccivcd daily accessioo 
from the imprudence of her husband, wftose de^ 
signs against her, though known but in part, enw 
boldened her to dare every thing for their prcvciT- 
tion. Dismissed to Peterhoft, she passed h^r 
days in-oiu: of its most retired apartments, where 
sjie anedit.fted the dethronement of Peter ; her 
evenings were devoted to the company of an ad- 
herent, convened by her favour iiftu an intrepid 
coil'll ra tor. ^ 

To secure a part of the troops, the Princess 
Daftikoff, under pretence of paynig her compli- 
ments to some officers of heraA'quuintance, visited 
the barracks. It was rticre she was met by Oiluif, 
when a mutual explanation took place. The 
Princess, flattering hciself with having gained 
Orloff to her party, suspected no^ hi-* connection 
with Catherine, or even that he was known to 
her: to her fancied acquisition, tiff brotlN^ of 
Oilofl*, with many others long prepared by him 
for tjie purimsd, were joined. 

The succession, and the methods by which iha" 
place of the fallen* Prince should be su]>pliud, be- 
came no less % subject of disputation. Catherine 
I aspired to the vacant throne, and M’^as supported 
Mn her pretensions by Orloff and the Princess. 
That she shouM be permitted to govern under the 
title of Regent, was proposed bv Panin, while that 
of Emperor shouli>dcvolv^ on herso^. • 

Peter regiaincd yet unsuspicious of all that wav 
passing: lulled into a fatal sccuritjii he had in the 
I morning ordered the arrest of an officer, who, 
faithful to his interest, had the preceding evening 
^hastened to in^rm him of what was on foot. He 
had, with his mistress, liis favourites, and the wo- 
men of the court, set out from Oraniciibaum, in 
a calash, fur Peterhoff, to be present on the fes- 
tival of the ensuing day. 

During these transactions, Catherine, at the 
he^ of her afmy, had halted at a small public- 
hous^ by the road <ide, eight versts from P^'ters- 
biirg ; under this diumbli* shelter she reposed fur 
some holies en the cloaks of the officers. Gre- 
,gory Oiloff, at break of day, with a«few volun- 
teers, had recotinoiired the environs of Peteih off : 
finding there only sonic peasants, armed with 
scythes, who hadocllected the preceding evening, 
he dispersed t hew by blows with the flat of his 
sabre, compeljing them to join in the cry of 

Loi>g live the Empress ” ^ 

Puter, informed vf her hostile approach, ordered 
a hor«e to be prepared, with ihe design of escap- 
ing, aloiiA and disguised, towards the fiottjcrs of 
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PuUniJ. Bur, uniformly weak and irresolute, he 
prej-entljr after gave orders for dismantling the 
little fortreis at Orcnnenbaum, as a mark of sub- 
mission to the victorious Kmpress, whose mercy 
and pardon he implored, in a letter, full of hu- 
miliation and abasement. He assuiBd her, that 
he wouy resign undisputed, the Imperial crown; 
that he asked only a pension, and liberlv to retire 
Holstein. To this address no answer was 
▼ouchiiafed; the compassion of Catharine, it is 
nSt irn probable, was stiHcfl by contempt for the 
pusillanimity of her huiljaiid. « • 

The unhappy P^tt r, after hi.s subnftssion^ 
conducted foa link? imperial retreat at Ropsacha, 
where, in a retiremrnt known only to the chiefs 
of the ci>nspiidiy,.and th« soldiers who formed 
his he had remained six days. On the 

seventh, Alexius Oiloll, with an officer, eSme 
with news of hU spec»!y deliverance, and asked, 
pcrmis.ion to dmo with hifn. Wine glasses and 
brandy were, ac'-onlmg to the custom of the 
country, brought before the dinner; while the 
officer amu-oed ^lie Czar with conversation, his 
com^nion filled the glasses, iiifusing into that 
desidfied for Peter, a poisonous mixture. The 
C?.ar having without distrust swallowed the potion, 
wa.> presently seizetl with the ino,t (ruelpjyigs: 
On pretence of relieving his sufferings, his per- 
fidious guests ofl'eicd him a second glass, which 
he rejected with reproaches: on hifcalling aloud 
for ttiilk, tlic remorseless assassins again prof, 
feredhim poison, which they importuned him to< 
.swallow. A French valet-de-chJhibre, attached 
to his master, now rushed in, into whose. arms 
Pdler threw himself. It wa#not enough, then,” 
^'iid he ill a faint tone df voice, ‘‘ to event me 
from reiguin^in Sweden, and to deprive me of 
ihc Riissi.iri crown— 1 must ^also be put to 
death !” The valet [iresuming to intercede for 
his master, the ruffians forced fr#m the* room a* 
witness so dangerous, and continued their out- 
rages to the unfortunate victim. In the midst 
of the tumult, the younger of the Princes of Ba- 
ratinsky entered, and joined the assassins. Peter 
had been throwi^to the ground by Or lofT, who,, 
kneejing on his breast, grasped firmly his tliiwat. 
The dying monarch, with the strength of despe- 
ration, struggled with the monster who held him 
down, when a napkin, thrown round h'A neck by 
the as$istant*ruffians, put an end, by suffocation,* 
to his Resistance and his life. 

^Various circumstances combined to produce 
this catastrophe ; the murmu^ of the populace, 
the uncerrain fidelity of the troops, the difficulty 
of disposing of a captive so important, added to 
the hopes and(projccW which, during hh life, 
would not fail to agitate his friends and adherents. 
Of her innocence of this atrocious act, the gene- 
ral cou^^uct and character of the Einprm seems 


to afford a presumption; at least-it a|I|)ears pr(M 
bable that, respecting so horrible a service, her 
partisans would, from decency, forbear to cdhsult 
her: on a subject so delicate, and of so difficult 
decision , to lean \o the side o( candour is the 
undoubted part of the historian. Thy^ victim of 

his weakness rather than of his vices, it is im- 

« * 

possible not contemplate the fate of Peter with 
the sincerest commiseration. ^ 

By the death of ^hg'Einperor Joseph II. Russia 
was left*to contend alope with the Oitomans, and* 
Catherine began to perceive that ^er victories 
were ruinous; while too proud to sue for peage 
of which she fclt the necessity, her armies 'con- 
tinued their conquAiCs. Great Britain, which had 
incited thg Turfs to declare ^war against Ri&sia, 
now proposed to itself an advantage in being the 
mediator of an accommodation. Catherine, on 
this occasion, maintained thewMr.;e chcracter of 
haugjit/ independen(;(e which she had supported 
through thq war; *and, though determined on 
concluding a peace with the Turks, managed to 
obtain the most advantageous conditions. 
Faifkncr, the British minister, felt her power, 
was baffied by her address. • ^ 

touring iliks ncgociation,^ a tiJBelleT, connected 
both by blood and friendship with the illustrious 
leader of ifie opposition party in the British Par- 
liament, appeared in Petersburg. Tftl Eoipr^s 
seized this o|fportunity ti&shewing a mark^ disf* 
respect loathe British minister. To the fegvellef ' 
sfiqgave, in the presence of hiscouittryiflpL 
place of honour mi *her right hand^jt^d^ihu 
I arrangement of the peace, lier pr^ents re- 

i lation of Mr. Fox, of whom, as ^oratoi fei| ||^rl k 
i statesman, she expressed her a^miratibn, exdfMed 
I in number and val^c those conferred upon the 
arfihassador. « 

! Catherine, greatly interested in the Frentli 
Revoluiion, afgieared full jjf ajiprehension, lest 
its prlgciplcs should find their way idto Russia, 
and subvert^tHe sentiments on which her autho- 
I rity was established. ‘ The ambassador of F(pnce 
quitted PetersbiTrg; Catherine, while she cen- 
sured his opinions, did justice to his talents, to 
his virtues, and to the amenity of his manners. 
**Iam an aristocrat,'’ said she to him on his 
taking leave, “ for 1 must carry on my business.” 
The bust of her favourite Voltaire was degraded, 
nor was fhat of the English patriot suffered to 
keep its place. Tht French in her dominions * 
were cnmpc*llcd, like Hannibal, to swear im- 
mortal hatred against the new republic; and to 
Uike an oath of allegiance to the pretender to the 
French monarchy. It is yet a curious fact, that 
the son of Count Esterhazy, an emigrant, used, 
at the desire of Catherine, to sing the French 
patriotic songs ai tiie Hermitage ; which some- 
times resounded with the CamugHole and Ca arou 
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One hafjf of Poland, the Crimea, the Kuban, | 
*and a part of the frontiers of Turkey, had yielded ’ 
to tbe arms or the intrigues of Catherine; but 
for the usurpation of another rich and populous 
country she had»no need of b^^des; for the con- 
quest of Courland and Scmigallh her intrigues 
proved siftBcient. The nobles were gained over 
by her emissaries; the people, tc^ejude her op- 
pressions, with which ihey were wearied out, 
accepted Rer protection. A. acquisition of 
•Courland proved, from itsfcfn and tiix\^er, and 
its ports on the Baltic, a flluable prize to Russia. 

UnsatiateH with empire, perpetual measures 
Wbtg taken by Catherine for the annexing to 
her dominions new kingdon^ and states, whose 
miserable inhabitants were, rcsistince, de 
spoiled of the heritJge of their fathers, *and driven 
from their native soil. • 

Her wand^,^^lcxander, having been mar- 
ried by Caiherine to the Princess Louisa •/ B.ulent 
Durlach, she became aNo de,sirous* of chooting a 
wife for Constantine. With this vfew the three 
daughters of the Prince of Saxe Coburg were in- 
to her court, and jhe youngest selectejl for 
the co(|,sort of the Prince. 

But in quiet usurpations, in treaties, and alli- 
ances, her restless Blind remtine*d unsatisfied. 
Thirsting for conquest, and inured tq the din of 
war, she turned her arms^gainst Persia. At the 
head of a numerous fojee, the brother of the 
favourite, ZubofF, penetrated into Qaghestan, 
and ^1^ siege to Derbent; the keys of whigh 
%ere feUjqred to him by ,ll\p commandan*l, a 
veneralile old man, 120 yeys of age, the same 
wh^ at the ^mmencement of the century, hac} 
curi^hderedd'Derben^ to Pettfr I. This triumph 
received some alTo^ inBa subsequent defeat by tht 
J^ersian army. But Catherine, not discouraged, 
l^lve orders for the rcinforceinent of the troops, 
not doubting of thei/ ul'imate suBces.s. 

The hope ofobtaihing a greater triumph also 
flattered her pride: the new treaty concluded 
with Austria and Gfeat Britain, secured to her 
the assistance of these powers»agaii 1 st Turkey : 
elated ^with this idea, the period seemed approach- 
ing for the accomplishment of her darling plan, 
that of driving the Ottomans out of Europe, and 
reigning in Constantinople. AlreadVf in idea, 
arrived at the summit of her ambition, her visions 
of greatrie.ss experienced a sudden check.— ^The 
* magnificent Catharine was aiot immortA. 

On the fourth day of November, 1796, the 
Empress displayed in what was called her little 
hermitajge (a small party), uncommon cheerful- 
ness and vivacity. By a vessel from Lubeck she 
had received news of the French, under Moreau, 
having been obliged to repass the Rliine. She 
wrote on this occasion the following humoureua 
note to Cobenaeli the Austrian minUter:—** I 


hasten to inform your excellent excellence, that 
the excellent troops of ihr exctllent court ^lave 
given the French an exr‘'|l*;iit drubbing.’’ She 
amused herself with rallying and laughing at her 
grand-ecuyer and first buflf.ion ; but retired some* 
what earlier than ii-ual, as<iigning as a reason, 
that too much laughing had given her slight 
symptoms of tlie colic. She arose fhe next 
morning at her accusiomcd hour, and transactiul 
business with her secretaries; on distnUsing the 
last, she told him to wai^ in the aiuichamber, 
whence she w^uld pre.sently lecall him. The 
secr^tary,Jiaving wiited for some time, and heaf- 
fhg no noise in the apartment^ bc^in tr> grow 
une.ihy. He at last opened the d«or, and beh» l(f, 
to h«s .surprise and terror, die Empress htre«-hetl 
on the floor, betw'cen the two doors leading fioni\ 
the^alcovo to her closet. She was alr^dy with- 
out sense or motion. Tlie ‘.ecrctary, on this 
spectacle, ran to the ^vourite, whose apartment 
was above : physicians were sent fur, aiul»an 
universal consternation prevailed. A niai tress 
was spread ncir the window, on which Cathetino 
was laid; bleeding, bathing, a?»d every means 
u.sually resorted to on such occasMfis, w^^m- 
ployed, by which soBie eCToxt seemed to be pro- 
duced. She was still alive, but without any 
other perceptible nv tioii or .sign than iho beating 
of her heart. Every one was eag' r to dispatch 
messenger t<^ Paul; the bnnlier of the favourite 
was the person employed in tliis service. The 
situation of the Empress was, till eleven o’clock, 
her accustomed hour of seeing her family, kept 
secret from the Grand-Dukes and from the hous* 
hold’; every one feared ft> mentionohis appre- 
hensions ; her death wastconsidered as the cjiocli 
of some extraordinary revolution ;^he court first, 
and presently the city, were in a state of the most 
alarming agitntidn. 

Theprand'Duke wjis absent on the arrival of 
the messenger; six couriers met in the .same 
instant ; Paul was, with his court, go few 
miles to inspect a mill constructed by his orders. 
On receiving the intelligence, he appeardl to be 
affected; asked a thousand questions, gave instant 
orders for hil journey, and proceeded rapidly to 
Pelejsburg; where, arriving with his coninrt at 
eight in the evening, he found the palace in con- 
fusion. Jhe courtiers crowded around him ; the 
favourite, a prey to grief and terrqr, had relin- 
quished the reins of empire. • 

PauF, accompanied by his family, repaired ^to 
the chamber of life mother ; who, without shew- 
ing any consciousness, still existed. The young 
princes and princesses, dissolved in tears, formed 
around their grandmother an apeting groupe. 
The Grand-Duchesses, the gentlemen and ladies 
of the court, remained through the night wailing 
(he last sigh of the Empress 5 the follomng day 
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passed in the same anxious solicitude. Caihe- 
riae, still breathing, remained in a kind of le- 
thargy; she even moved one of her feet, and 
pressed the hand of one of her women. About 
tell in the evening she appeared suddenly to 
revive ; a terrible rattling was heard gi her throat; 
the family crowded around her; when, uttering 
a pM'rcilig shriek, she expired, thirty-seven hours 
|fter her hrst seizure. She betrayed no symptom 
of pain nil the moment before her decease: a 
lircsperous lift* was turiniiiated by a happy death. 

Tne young Grand-Duchesses bewailed in their 
grandmother the source whence all thgn pleasure 
flowed ; t)v: ladies and courtiers who had enjoydtl 
^icr private sowet/, and experience!) the captiva- 
tion of her manners, paid a tribute of t'jars gi her 
loss; the hajipy evenings *of the hermitage; the 
frecdom'and .pleasure which Catherine sogweli 
knew how to ditfuse, were contrasted by them | 
with the military cunstrair^t and formal etiquette j 
wkicli were likely to succeed. The domestics t»f I 
the Empress sincerely mourned a good and gent- 
rous mistress, whose mild and equ:il temper, 
superior to pet^y caprices or sudden gusts of pas- 
sion^^ whoiift noble and dignified character, had 
rendereil their services equally easy and pleasant. 

Cathdiine Ntill retained, though ||eventy years ; 

age, the vestiges of beauty. She was efr the 
middle stature, and, carry ii.gjier head high, ap- 
peared mil ; her liair was auburn, ^ler eyc-bruws 
dark, and her eyes blue; her couiitendiice, 
though nor dtficient in expression, never betrayed^ 
what l’a^s■•d in her mind; a mispress of dis-nimu- 
larrn, v'lO knew how to ennimand her featuies. 
SI) e iiec.i#'.' oorpultift as sh<^ advanced in ^ears, 
yet her carriage was g/accfiil and ilignitied. In 
private ^lle m^pired, by her concilA»ory inan- 
ncis, confidence and good humour; youtli, play- 
fulne>s, and gneiy appear'd lo s^nound her; but 
in public, and on proper occasions, she knew how^ 
to assume the Empress, to a[)peai^lie ‘ sSmiramis 
of ihe North,’ and to awe by her frowns. She 
usually dressed in the Russian mode; she wore 
a green gown or vest, with close sleeves reaching 
to the wrist; her hair lightly powdered, and 
flowing upon htr shoulders, was caowned with a 
smaM cap. covered with diamondli ; in the litter 
periocU uf her life she put on a great quantity of 
rouge. In her habits and di\t she was strictly 
temperate she took a light breakfast^ ate a mo^ 
derate dinner, and had no supper. * 

The estimate of her character must be formed 
from her actions; her reign was perhaps for her 
people rather brilliant than hiypy. VVithin the 
circle of her influence, her guternment was mo- 
derate and benign; at a distandh; terrible and 
despotic ; unAf the protection of her faTSurites, 


jusiir.e, orderj and law, were sometimps violated, 
and the most odious lyrseiny practised with im- 
punity. Her situation in the empire, delicate 
and often critical, restrained hef judgment ; it 
was by siifTering ^^er power to be abused that the 
was enabled to preserv- it ; she knew hov* te 
reward, but dared not always punish.** 

For her Hcwtiousness as a woman, no excuse 
can be offered ; as a sovereign, she must be al- 
lowed the title of*gieai. 11 her love^f glory too 
often assumed th# ftatures of a (Instructive am-r 
bition, the praise of its enlightened and magna- 
nimous mind cannot be denied to hrr. 

It has been well observed, that the splendour 
of hee reign, tlifc jnagnificence of her court, her 
institu'ionc, h<^ monuments, and her victories, 
were to lfii^>ia what the age' of Loui-* XIV. had 
been to Europe; as an individual, the character 
of Catherine had a belter title Jp great. The 
P renc^furm^d the glory of Loui'i, Catherine that 
of ifle Russialis; sh^ reigned not like him over 
a polished {leople, nor hafl she his advantages. 
She had a nation lo form, and her measures were 
her own; however deceived or seiUiC' d* she suf- 
fered not herself to be governed. Humane and 
g>»ierous, cheerful and amiable, she constituted 
the h ip[)in(\ss ofrthose whtfsuAdunded her. Her 
active anc^rcgular life, her firmness, courage, anrl 
sobriety, were niorali^uallties of no mean value; 
corrupted prosperUy, and intoxiftated 
succes**, l^cr crime.s of a cflirker hue were th(Md;Clf 
4pr station rather ihan those of'hg- heart, 'tilt 
balbarous country ^over which s he^ei gned, the 
grossness of its manners, apd the di^uUVes with 
which she had to struggle, must floi be forgotten 
in forming an estUnaic of her chaX^Mer. What- 
tever may have been her faults, Snd doubtls||)^oy 
w^re great, her geiflus, her talents, her coiit^^, 
and her success, must ever entitle her to a h'jh 
rank among those women whose qualities and 
attainments ha^e thrown a ItiUtre on tl^eirsex. 

' She aspirec^to the character of an author, to 
w'hich, by hbr celebrated ‘iliistrucilons f >r a Code 
I of LawB,'’4ier dramatic pieces and proverbs^ her 
talcs and allegories for the improvement of her 
grandchildren, she is justly entitled. '^Among 
the productions of her peo, her Letters to Vol- 
taire are accounted the most intcrei^ting She 
composed also for the Imperial family a plan of 
education, compiled principally from the writings 
ofLockl and Rouleau, which reflects infinite 
credit on her liberality and discernment. 

There are few reigns more interesting than that 
of Catherine, more strictly biographical; few that 
involve more* important principles, thataflbr^a 
wider scope, or Uiat more forcibly tend to awaken 
I reflection. 
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THE GOLDEN MIRROR ; 

^ tflE KINGS OF SHESHIAN : 
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IContinued /nm Page 2^.] 


^Shah Gcbal was (we know not wherefore) 
10 well satisfied with the narraiiVe of^the philo- 
sopher Danish mendey particularly wii|} the con- 
clusion of it, that he immediately ordered him 
to be pfid five iftndfed bahani-d'ors from his^ 
treasury. Whenever fhe pAace of tuperirAeadant 
of the dervises and bonzes, added die, shall be- 
come vacant, DaifLshmende shall have it. 

It was not by chance, but because the Sultan 
ofT^urmahal had been Jireviously informed \hat 
the dervises wrfe displeased with the conclusion 
of the doctor's sflflry,«tliat the principal iman of 
the court leceived a command to attend upon 
the Sultan that night at j^jd time. Ais niaje.«ty 
was not a little delighted in the embarrassment 

• which he conceived Ih^ iman must feel at the 
metamorphosis of the emiv into a dertise. But 
probably bwteuse the iman, without being theft- 
fore roore^IbBtiing than others* could not fail of 
perceiving whjhe had the hbnour of being there, 
kept so stric^w guard over hipself that not the 
lej^sigii of uneaftiees^ escaped him. However^ 
he could not refrain from nigki'^S ^he remark— 
tl^t even if there were, which he might reason- 
ably doubt, such a tribe in the world as these 
pretended ^children of nature, yet he thought it 
would be much better, either entirely to sup- 
])ress the account of or ft leasf lyat let it get 
abroad among the people. 

And for what reasons, if wl may be so bold 
with yeur reverence ? asked the Sultan. 

1 extend this my opinion, returned the iman, 
to all tho<e accounts of 1 know not what ideal 
beings, wlfo are feigned to lead, under the pre- 
tended sceptre of natyre, an unsolicitous life, 
consisting of one continued tissue of voyiptuous- 

* ness and agreeable lensatiolis. The more ihno- 
cent and amiable their manners are represented* 
to be, the more mischievous is the impression 
such figments will make upon the great multi- 
tude. To speak honestly (continued he, in a 
soft insinuating tone, expressly adapted to hU 
courteous looks),'! cannot see what utility can 
be expected to result from them, or how we can 
Concetti it from dnrselves that they can tend to 

No.XVIIl. VoLII. 


no ^ther purpose than to disseminate a spirit of 
clFeminacy tliruughoifl the world, deterring the 
members of the community from allelaburjous 
exenion and arduous enterprise, and by exciting 
the general desire to become as l>appy as these 
imaginary darImg^ of inture, who'ie voliiptig>us 
jKiiality is given us ft*r wj&dum, lo bliiig matters 
to such a pass that nobody will any longer be 
willing to cultivate the ground, fo execute labo- 
rious works, and to venture his at !l».a, of 
against the enemies the country. In genial, 
to the perfecting of any branch of the political 
weliere, it is necessary to have people who at;^ 
not averse to labour, and who vie with each other 
in such obstinate patient industry as no effemi- 
nate charactft is capable of, for bringing sumo 
particular useful occupation to j^erfe tioii Is it 
*ever to be expected ibji a voluptuniis merchant 
can become ricli, a voluptuous artist expert, or 
a voluptuous scholar fanjous? WiU not this 
remark infallibly hold good, at least, in general ? 
or shall we imagine that a voluptuous judge 
will execute his function the mor# punctiliously 
and conscKg^tioit^ly, or an effeminate commander 
conduct himself more gallantly for coming fruRi 
the lap luxury, better sustain the hardships of 
a campaign, and more quickly and surely lay 
the enemies of the Sultan, our master, prostrate 
at his feet? Yon see, Mr. Danish meridb, that 
I can have recourse to the weapons which my 
peculiar statiiip furnishes me with against you. 

Whil'^ the iman was making this fine spyech. 
The Sul 'an, with half shut eyes, and in a languid 
tone, amused hinBielf with singing Lnfaritlcn^ 
daine la tfaridondonp dondaine dondon dondainWp 

* Although it is not^to be denied titat the 
iman here produces some truths, yet we cannot 
forbear to observe! that this last position is false ; 
Solon, Pisiitratus, Alcibiades, Demetrius Polior* 
cetes, Julius Gsrsar, Anthony, and ten thousand 
other kisUnces have in all ages Ihewn the con- 
trary. But, indeed, this iman might not have 
travelled much in history.— Afufe of f/i« latm 
trmulator, f 

Pp 
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ifondaiiii, donditint: f/(iw//ow,— for he was well versed. 
Ill the tags of old ballads. Now, doctor, ex- 
il.uhied he, let us hear what arguments thou hast 
to bring agaiubt this. 

I shdll, with your majesty's permission, re- 
turned Danishmende, do nothing ^nore than 
bripHy shew, that the arguments iff the iman, in 
the first •place, prove too mucii \ secondly, too 
and thirdly, nothing at all. Too much— 
since all his objections apply as forcibly against 
nature herself, as to* the accounts or figments, 
which to him appear so dangerous ; thp maxims 
of the wise Psannnis, the general oVserv:]^ions 
and cxpcriiAents,on which his morality is built, 
are no fittions.* l/ the state in which his plan of 
legislation places the inhabitants of the hlfesful 
vallies, is the properest possible for humanity, if 
it be that wherein mankind suffer the li^st, 
which occasions the least evil, least allows them | 
to abuse the brmnties of nature, and at the end 
of %heir roprse least causes them to regret that 
they have lived,— who can, or who has any right tO 
object to it ? Are the ap recable sensations offered 
us on all hands by nature only like the confec- 
liopp/*8 devilf^s for garnishing our table? Are 
they merely tf^mptatioiis^ intended to discipline 
tis in a meritorious abstinence ? If (his has been 
lier view, it must be owned that nature has" sur- 
prising whinib'. Can it be taken amiss if we are 
rather inclined to regard them iis whimsical 
people, who would make her such a fool ? Or 
what blame shall wue incur if we look upon these, 

. curious mortals, who in sober sadness take plea- 
sure for a snare to their virtue, as victims of their 
toianentinf effort to destroy the half of their ex- 
istence? Would thc]% with their splenetic hu- 
mour, with t^cir melancholy, with their anxious 
dread of every moment making a false step, in 
short, with all the spectres ^at %aunt their 
morbid fancy, be most qi^aiificd to promote their* 
own perfection and. the true interests of society ? 
Your reverence, who are so highly honoured as 
to be a^fmitted to the tabic of the Sultan of India, 
to have the superintendanre of the prlirate con- 
cerns of five or six of the most beautiful ladies 
in Delhi, and ov*ery month slip a hCndred baham- 
d'oT^into your purse, to provide which a Ifbn^red 
poor peasants must work and^ famish themselves 
to skin and bone,— imagine, perhaps^ the con- 
dition of a poor fellow who lives upon stale crusts 
and tapk water, and that the delicacy of his senses* 
may not be seduced, has btirnt out his eyes in the 
sun, is not quite so disagrecnble, as I will be 
sworn for it, it must be ^ ■ 

Bravo, Danishmende, said the Sultan, in an 
under voicci and an encouraging nod, tj^at did 
not escape the iiitan. 

, I say, therefore, continued the doctor, unless 
the derign of nature was to decoy us into siijucs 


by beautiful and charming objects, theergumeius . 
of the iman pruvetoo mucOi ; for the most chatm* 
ing descriptions cannot possibly ^have half the 
effect upon us that the objects themselves would 
have. Has nature, on the other hand, benevo- 
lent views, which are only defeated by the gciTe- 
rality, by thoughtlessness, false taste, or corrupt 
principles ; U then both honourable and use- 
ful,^ by such descriptions as those which have the 
misfortune to displc^e the iman, to lead them 
back to ihe path oAiature, and to invite them to 
a wise enjoyment of hei^ounties. 

f^ccotidly, his arguments prove toV> little ; for, 
if even the whc^le world wore filled with pictures 
of fortunate islandti and happy persons, yet we 
might bet ten one, that the passions, which 
have in alt ages been the nfovers of the moral 
world, wAuld nevertheless continue their play. 
The desire of leading an eas^Jife^ in every go- 
^vernmqRt which is found^ on the inequality of 
condftions, will produce the, desire of riches, and 
riches the desire of authority, grandeur, and arbi- 
trary power. These passions will bring to light 
a multitude of talents, ^s they are mure or \esa 
encouraged by the political consjilution/ or the 
aceidental nature c^f the admiiy^^ration ; and the 
avidity for the m%st agreeaSilc enjoymcnc oT life, 
from which the iman dreads a general inactivity, 
will have a directly opposite effect \ it will sup- 
ply us with ondubtrlou^ people, inventors, im- 
provers, virtuosos, and heros, as many, and per- 
haps niore, than we have need of. The ideal 
delineations of thg i^luptuousness^ the senses, 
of the imagination, ^nd of the heart, will there- 
fore, from the nature of the c;^Ve, powerfully 
assist in promoting the grpnd obj'i^t which his 
Reverence has so much atcfieSrt. I have not the 
leaU doubt, that as%ng as we are delighted witl* 
these paintings, we shall wish ourselves to be^In 
those fortunate island<, those Elysian scenes, or 
however else yoii choose to call themy where the 
most agreeabb? life costs so little; we should, 
however, soon be weary oS wishing, and without 
expecting sudd^ly to find a beautiful scollop- 
shell car, with six winged unicorns standing 
ready equipped at our gate, to convey the wisher 
into the ideal worlds, we should condescend to 
apply ourselves to those methods for procuring 
a happy life which lie within our power, and are 
included in the constitutioh of that world in which 
we .are placed. T^e arguments of the iman 
therefore prove too little and too much, and con- 
sequently — nothing at all, which was the third 
proposition 1 promised to evince. However, we 
will suppose the worst instance that can be con- 
ceived to result from the 'fictions or descriptions 
in question ; suppose they should have the effect 
of bringing all the nations that dweU between the 
Ganges and the Indus to adopt the resolution of 
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• abdicating their former habits of life (although it 
is much rather to be feared that my emir-dervise 
wouFd cunvert*all Indostan to his fanitical mo* 
rality, than that Pbanimis would persuade the 
mpsl iticonsideralfle province of it to take up his); 
VC will ri^'vertheless suppose that might be the 
case, what mighty harm, does jour reverence 
think, would ensue? Psammis would then have 
effected wAiat the sages of all (R>untries have been 
lat^uring at for some thcii^ads of years with 
tery.tmoderate success, or^ these gentlelben atm 
at something else than to render more happy the 
ctndition of mankind ? 

In fact, said the Sultan smiling, I myself, and 
the iman with his brethren, Whuld have the most 
to lose on such a transformation^ • 

The danger seems greater than it is^said Nur- 
mahal; sixty millions of people, even though 


thVsr lawgiver were the angel Jesrad himself^ 
would not be able to subsist ten years witluAC a 
Sultari and without an iinan. 

1 hope so, returned the Sultan. In the mean 
lime 1 abide by what I promised thee, Danish* 
mende. Ifere, iman, your reverence secs the 
appointed successor to the superintendai^t of the 
dervises. 

The choice does honoui to your maje'^ty^ 
wisdom, replied the iman, with a look that plainly 
spoke the contrary. * 

It ill bacomAi a slave to have any wish but 
tbe will of*his lord, said Danishmende ; but, if I 
might presume to beg of your uidjesty some othc% 
trifling office.— 

Noll t word more, said Shah Gcbal ; Danish- 
mende is the man, — and good night ! , 

* [7b ht cuntinHM.‘\ * 


TrtE PRUDENT JUDGE. 

AN ORJIENTAL TALE. 


A MERCHyAn" jrliose afjiirs* called iflnf 
abroarl, entrusted a purse of a thousand sequins 
Aoa Dcrvisc, whom he looked upon aFhls friend, 
and begged him to take care of it till his return. 

At the expiration o&st year the^merchaiU re- 
turned, and demanded his money;* l)ut the 
Dervise denied ever having received any. tfle 
merchantfAisged at this pdl'lifly, complained to 
the Cadi. You have trusted him imprudently,” 
answered t^n^dge; ** you should not have 
placed so much (soqfidencc in a man whose fide-^ 
lily you had never experie^ed. It wil] be dif* 
h^lt to compel this knave to restore a deposit 
which he received without witnesses ; but 1 will 
see what 1 can do for you. Return to him, 
speak to lum amicably, but do not let him^know 
that lam acquainted^ wUIl this' dlFair, and call 
bere*to morrow at the same hour.” 

The merchant obeyed, but iifstead of recover- 
ing his* money, he was grossly abused. During 
the altercation a slave of the Cadi came and gave 
the Dervise an invitation from his master. 

The Ddlrvise attended, was introduced into 
the principal aparimept, received in a friendly 
manner, and treated with theconsiderat^n which 
* is usually shewn to persons flf disiin|uished rank. 
The Cadi discoursed on different subjects, and, 
as opportunity offered, mingled in the conversa- 
tion encomiums on the learning and wisdom of 
the Dervise. After gaining his confidence by 
such flattering discourse, he added I sent for 
you to give you a proof of gay confidence and 
esteem; an affair of the gr^test importance 
•bilges me (o ie /way from home some months; 


1 do not care to trust my slaves, and I wish to 
placo my treasure in the hands of a man wh^ 
enjoys, like you, ^the mo<<t unblemished reputa- 
tion. If you can lake charge of it without in* 
convenience yourself, 1 shall to* morrow night 
send you my most precious effects ; but as this 
business must be conducted with secrecy, 1 shall 
order my conflSeritial slaves to deliver them to 
you SI 5 if they were a present from me.” 

A gracious smile^appeared on the Rce of tTia 
Dervise ; 1^ made numbdlless bows to the Cadi, 
thanked him for his confidence, sw^re he would 
keep the treasure as carefully as the apple of his 
eye; and retired as contented as tf he had 
already ahcateiWhe Judge. 

The next day the merchant went again to the 
Cadi, and informed him of the obstinacy of the 
Dervise. “ Return to him,” said the judge*, 
and if he persists in his refusal, threaten him 
that you will com}>iain to me ; I think you will 
hav'i no occasion to repeat the menace.” ^ 

The merchant immediately went to his debtor; 
he no sooner proncainced the Cadi's name, than 
the Dervise, who was afraid of losing the treasure 
airhich was to be entrusted to him, leiurned his 
purse, fkn^ laughingly said,— ‘‘ My dear ffiend, 
why should you have recourse to the Cadi ? your 
money was safe it my house; my refusal was 
only for the Joke's sake, to see how you would 
take it.” ■ 

TheRnerchant was wise enough not to credit 
this joke; and returned to the Cadi to thank 
him for his generous succour. 

In the mean time the night approachof, and 
Pp2 
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the Dt-rvise prepared to rcc<^ive the pro- by an honest and worthy merchant tl^t you are 

ini^cd trea'inre; but it pasv d without any of the a rogue, whom justicewiK punish as you deserre, 
Carol’s ^Idvcs ap|)earing. Thi< night WdS to him if a second similar complaint bjf made ai>i*inst 
of an iiioxprcMiblo length. A.s ^o<>n as it was you.’' 

clAy-l.gbt, he went to the judge : “ I come,” said j The Dervise made a low |)OW| and. retired^ 
he, ** to lejrn why his lionour ha^not sent his without speaking a word, 
slaves to me." ** Because i have been informed 


THE MONK.* 


MR. ed'itod, 11 him afflictive and* importune. Thus Milton re- 


ft 

Thr follow'.ng narrittve was written by M. 
dcla Harpe, and was firM printed a little before 
the French Revolution, or rather at the time when 
the first symptoms of that great political crisis^ 
apiieared, just ut the epocha when it was in agi- T 
tation to biiV press all religious vows. Thiswi^ i 
in 1789. Thirteen years after, it was expected 
that the rc estuhlishment of monasteries would 
beda/.iand&ii^; and this paper was r>printed. It 
ha^iievcr been translated, i^nd may, perhaps, be 
thought worth preserving in your Magazine. 

On the pleasant and cultivated hills, which at 
a distance command the delicious landscape form- 
ed by the banks of the Rhone, not far from 
Jvignan, the woods belonging to a fainousr 
monastery of the order of CamMules are seen. 
A more agreeable, more fresh, more solitary 
umbrage filtay be sougfht fur «n vain. Nature is 
there simple without being savage, and beautiful 
without ornament. This walk being near my 
retreat, is the most frequented by me : it shelters 
from heat, and is an asylum* for reveries. I 
entered it not long since, towards the decline ofi 
day, when the calm of the country and the cool 
of the eveiiing excite tender sensations, which 
are best enjured in silence.' Never had those 
wood., appeared mure beauuful to me; 1 fancied 
every thing 1 was tranquil and happy. Whilst 
1 was ruminating on this idea, 1 perceived at the 
end of an alley a man advancing, covered with a 
long white robe, he waiJ walking with slo v steps; 
and at that moment, where all around ipe seemed 
Elysium, Icwas willing ti> fancy him a happy ^ 
shade.* Qut 1 soon had reason to entertain a very 
i^fferent opinion. As h,e drew nearer, 1 saw on 
his face the prints of sorrow ^nd misfortune; a 
gloomy aud &tal character was engraven in the 
wrinkles of his front, ind in the^furrows of his 
hollow cheekof From time to time*, cast 
sinister looks around himt cencluded with 
dropping them towards the, grounds it appeared ji 
as i( the fine day and beautiful couutryi were to Ij 


presents to us tlw angel of darkness apostrophis- 
ing in his anger the planet of light; or thus 
might painted Arimanes, the genius of evil, 
viewing the creation to curs^it, srud disturb it. 
la^piaachedhiin : Faster," said J, (for he was 
one of those men who are always called Fathers, 
and who are prohibited from ever becoming so), . 

how charming are these woods which encom- 
pass your dwelling! and how greatly must you 
enjoy them ! Those souls who arc no lortger agi- 
tated with the passions of the^oirld are the more 
sensible of the attractions Of nature and solitude, 
and Jie enjoyments of your age, are repose and 
a line day.” 

** Young man,’' sai^ he, ** you are mistaken 
in every thing : what you term my dwelling, is 
igy prison ; in solitude the passions ferment with 
m6rc bitterness : j^%iure is never beautiful to the 
wretched, and witlj.out peace of^nuid, there is 
no fine day.'’ 

*• Ah! whit can now. dlsturlik that peace? 
^our white hairs attest leng^xperience-— What 
errors can still metet the old age of a soliurv 
being ?” vn 

” Certainly^l have lived long, and lived alone. 
Do you fancy our chain becomes lighter for having 
worn It fifty ypars ?” 

•• But th&i chain,* did oiot you choose it • 
“ Those who have chosen it often finish *wiih 
detesting it, but it was forced upon me.” “ And 
who exercised that abominable tyranny on you ?” 
*• My father.” “ He was then a barbarian !”— 
No, he was only weak, and domin«*erod by an 
imperious vfife. We were many children. It 
entered into my mother’s arrangements that 1 
should tike the moi>astic habit; it was she who 
governed: I* showed gre^t repugnance to obey 
her, and my father resisted for a long while. 
This contrariety of opinions caused a domestic 
war, which intbittered his life. He conjured me 
with tears in his eyes to embrace that condition 
which he began to think indispensable, t could 
not bear to see my father unhappy, and 1 resolved 
to become lo myself $ 1 e?eo hop^ lo be less lu 
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Ulan 1 har^imagincd at first. 1 fancied one might 
^oon be accustomed to ^hac might appear bard- 
ships^ youth is susceptible of all kinds of courage. 
But counige e Aausts itself when it sees no teriiL 
to its efforts. Jhe time caqfie when all the 
illusions of enthusiasm, all the errors of imagina- 
tion, gavelplaoe to overwhelming truth. Then 
all my fantastic props fell around me ; 1 looked 
and saw nothing but a desert, and despair. I was 
surrounderf with uaha]>py Ip retches become 
;wicked, who watched eachft>tiier, and sought to 
surprise in the hearts of wthcrs complaints which 
they smotheeed in their own, I held them in 
e^egration, 1 avoided their society. After the 
death of my mother, I mad^vjfti eihiris to get 
relegsed from vows which werg involuntary.— 
These useless steps g ive my companidns a fatal 
advantage, of which hypocrisy alwajtp abuses. 
The slave will^gly becomes an oppressor. 1 had 
only one^ineans of* revenge. The greatMt ambi- 
tion of my fellow-monRs waft to msAe projblytes : 
mine was to drive tllem away j 1 Ksolved that 
every one I might converse with should know 
from me the dangers, the shame, and the horrors 
of^the^onas^ic life. Yhese woods are pretty 
well frequented? Solitude spgaks to the imagi- 
nation. There is\n«Ej^ whcrca nothing more is 
wanting to give birth to a transient delirium which I 
produces irremediable evi^ig I do not fielieve you 
to be attacked by this madness ; but at all events 
look at that fatal dv^Aing, and read on the 
threshold these words, which an Italian {wet savs 
he read on the gates of hell • You who ew&r 
into this renounce hope*' 

I was shocl^ to hear him. You have led 
a terrible lij^" said “ but,it nevertheless ap- 
pears, and is to fne a^onsolatory idea, that cvil| 
jiave not blemished your snnl. Thecaie which 
take to warn imprudent persons of the snare 
in which they might fall, bespeal^a sensible and 
Compassiopate heart." * 

“ You forget," replied he, I told ybu thai 
care was only a vengesypee. 1 hate my companions 
bec^se they have injured me; but I cannot love 
men who tolerate tho-e barbarous institutions. 
Unhappy ever since niy birth, to whom ckn I 
owe a sentiment of benevolence ?" 

Perhaps to him who pities you." 

** When these abominable retreats are burnt 
to the ground, then will 1 believe in piety and 
. jwtice." ^ . 

** But you must be sensible how many men 
can say to you, ms 1 do x it it not my fault If a 
fanatic (bunded this house, and if a cruel mother 
forced you into it." 

My mother t" 

‘ He remained 'ifent a moment ; his looks made 
me shudder.^** My motherl 1 cursed her a long 
HhHe, what etc)) reviving year reitiiliodUiedax 


on which 1 fir?t pronounced my vows. But V 
no longer curse her." 

** You have ceased hating ?" • 

He looked at me for some time, then he con* 
tinned with a bitter smile : ** I have nothing (0 
conceal from you; 1 have nothing^ to fear. I 
believed I pronounced maledictions, that a jusk 
and avenging being heard them. 1 nq longer 
believe it." 

1 was struck with these words — What ! yoS 
have suffered so much in tl)is life, and you w^ll 
not hope any thing from the other } It no 
more depends on us to adopt errors than to dis- 
cover truths. Without doubt religiops ideas are 
the charm of misfortune ; they* j^ould be raoro 
valuable to me than my sad conviction. But can 
we cast our eyes on this dreadful chaos of evils ^ 
and crimes, and believe it to be the uiprk of a 
perfect being ! 1 look on all men as feeble parcels 
^of a perishable matter^ the sport of an invincible 
necessity, as long as for them shall last thatsysUsm 
^ey suppose to be the essential ordftr of things, 
and which is only one of the transitory combiiia* 
lions which are lost in the innumerable revolu- 
tions of eternity. My lot has been ^'kler. ^must 
fulfil my destiny : it ;^iU end." 

** Thus, in your future, a single Instant fixes 
youFaticntion.”— “ Yes, that which will bemj^. 
last; it comes vejy slowly." . 

Your ingenuousness," said I, must exeuse 
mine. 1 roust communicate one reflection. I 
do not comprehend how; when for you the 
^other life is chimera, and this one a tor* 
ment." 1 hesitated—** Make an end," said he. 

1 cotHinued, ** I cannot cpnccive afte^ all 1 have 
heard, hew I should meet you this day, walking 
quietly in ahese woods." 

** I understand you. There wA a time when 
I might have tajeen that step : then \ dared not, 
was still fearful. I now fe.ir nothing. Bur 
when nfy reason becamh enlightencii, my soul was 
dejected; 1 was in despair, and had lost my 
courage ; I abandoned myself to the habitude of 
suffering. There is an age at which man will 
not part with life; it continually afflicts him, anri 
quits him by ilegrees, without his having the force 
to Bast it off." , 

W*hilst we were thus conversing, the face of 
nature was changed. Tbe storm approached on 
heaps oPcIouds ; the night was growing dark. 
We walked on without speaking iT word ; but 
from time to time flashes of lightning' shed a 
livid light over lus features, which made them 
more hideous. * 

We were advancing towards the convent, end 
were already near it. It seemed as if the tempest 
had sdtUed on its roof; the thuiBer rumbled ell 
round with redoubled claps. 

1 perceived the forehead of the old monk to 
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brighten for a moment. O ! if the fire of 
hei^vcn,'’ cried lie, ** could but consume that 
odious iiidosurc, and all the wretches it con- 
tains!" 

*< Tfou have then not one friend there?** 

** A frienil— -wc alt call one another brothers, 
and we are all slaves," 

Aflei^thcse words he entered into the dwelling 
^e had just been cursing, and the doer shut him 
in. 

(My soul was deejfly sorrowful. I saw that 
misfortune, when extreme, end^ with gendering | 
the heart callous, and that the coirplaiiys of j 
despair beceme |)Ias)ihemics. This wretch, who | 
might have Juchid consolation and refuge in the I 


idea of a God, preferred to renounce ft, in order 
to have the more right tJ hate mankind. 

O! thou supreme and necessary Being, in ^hom 
1 believe, because every thing announces thee, 
tho^ hast not created beauty that men should 
avoid admiring it; thou has not spread out the 
riches of the creation that men should inhabit 
dungeons; Ihdu hast not planted in our hearts 
the want we feel />f loving our felloifr creatures, 
in order that we mig^t unceasingly frustrate that 
want, and love not'tiin^. 

Men have disfigure thy works, before they 
denied their author ; and the atheist has d Tcd 
to say; I'/iou not made me\ and the fanatic 
has said, Thus hasA thou made me. 


CELESTINA.-A SPANISH TALE. 


Crlfstina, an orphan, and heiress to an 
immense ♦'orlu^, wj^, at seventeen, the most cc- 
kbratgd be^ty ui Granada. She lived with her 
iin^le, a cross, avaricious ol<l man, named Dun 
Alonjso, who was occupied all the day in count- 
Jjng iiis ducats, and all the night in Silencing the 
serenade'^', which were played before Celcstitia's 
windows. Alonzo had the design of marrying 
hts ward to his son Don flemiquo^ who, for ten 
years, had been pursuing his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, and began to explain Cor- 
nelius Nepos with tolerable facility. 

All the young cavaliers of Granada wcfe in 
with fcelcsiina : the onflr opportunity they 
had of beholding her w^s at mass; anrj every day 
thecliui'di sh«i Ire^u enter! was klled with young 
and fashiomible mer]. Amongst these was a 
•captain of^cavalry, named Don Pedro, who had 
attained this rank at tho age o( twenty. HU 
fortune was small, but his family was one of the 
most ancient in that country ; and so eminently 
was he distinguished for his wit and handsome 
person, that he attracted the attention of all the 
ladies of Granad^. But he had eyes for Celestina 
alone^; and she, who had perceived this, began to 
return his glances. i 

]n this manner passed two months, and Don 
Pedro had not yet dared to address hts fair en- 
slaver ; his eyes, however, had been very eloquent. 
At the end of this time our lover found means to 
cqnvey a letter to hts mistress, which informed her 
of what she already knew. T^e rigid Celestina 
had no sooner perused it than, with much dig- 
nity, she caused it to be returned tn Don Pedro. 
But as she |>osc;^8sed a very retentive memory, 
she did not let a word of its contents escape her; 
and, at the enri of a week^ was able to answer 
every sentence of it. 


Our two lovers corresponde 1, and were mu- 
tually delighted with each other; but Don Pedro 
wished fur something diore; he had long sf.li- 
cited the permhsion of convsrsitij, with Celestina 
at *hcr lattice, according >o^tho^tistcmi of Spain, 
where a window is much more useful at night 
than in the day, as it is the general place of ren- 
dezvous. At midnigfit, when the streets are 
deserted, the* young^Spaniard, wrapped in his 
mantlC]|. artd armed with his sword, walks, in- 
ve^ing love and darkness, towards a lattice, grated 
on the outside, and within incluse^b} shutters. 
Soon they are slowly opened; a fair damsel ap- 
pears, and in tremulous accents eknuires if any 
one be there. Her lover, jiri^s^)ortecl with joy, 
fe-Qssurcs her; thej^ converse in a whisper ; the 
sartie things are repeated a thousand times; vows 
fly through the grating. But day begins to dawn, 
and they must separate. Another hour is spent 
in adieus; and they quit each other, without 
having uttered 'an infinite number of interesting 
things which they had intended to say., . • 
Celestina's lattice was on the ground floor, 
on a retired ill-huilt spot, inhabited o:*ly by 
the lowest order of people. Here Don Pedro’s 
old nurse occupied a miserable chamber, directly 
opposite to Celestina’s window. Our ftero, upon 
making this discovery, p^id the old woman a 
visit ; and said to her, •* My good mother, 1 
have* too long allowed you to remain in poverty, 
for which forgetfulness 1 atn very culpable, and 
am determined to repair my fault by giving 
you an apartment in my own house. Come and 
take possession of it immediately, and yield this 
miserable one up to me " The worthy woman, 
surprised and affected to tears by his kind offer, 
would have refu.<ed, but he urged her so warmly, 
that it was Impossible to resisf his emreaiies j 
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kiHsinf the hand of hei beneficent nurslings 
site consented to the px#hange. 

Never did monarch take posaession of a 
palace with more joy than Don Pedio felt while 
establishing him.'ielf in his nurse's chamber. As 
sooA as night arrived, Celesiinrs appeart'd at her 
lattice ; s\h promised to do the same every other | 
evening, and faithfully kept her ^Qfd, for each 
tiviliglu found her there. The^p nocturnal meet- 
ings increased the pission which these lovers felt, 
and soon every hour was tiltfin from sl^p,'and 
the Irhole day employed* in writing to each 
other. Thef enjoyed, for seme time, this deli- 
riunaof happiness without interruption, when, un- 
expectedly, Alonzo's son, Mei^iquez, Celcslina's 
destiaied husband, arrived from Saianianca, bring- 
ing with him, fur hfs intended, a decraratton of 
love, written * in Latin, which his proftssor had 

obliging! ^cum^osc^ for him. 

The lovers held a consultation at the»|ji(tice, 
meantime the old guardian .was preparing* the 
marriage contract; and the day was fixed which 
was to make Celestina the wife of Henriquez. 
Wljat was to be done ? ({o alternative ren ai^ed 
but fligl^. ThiSf at length, was agreed upon. They | 
determined to seej^a refuge ind*ortueal, to begin 
by being united, and *tffen to jllead their cause 
with the old guardian. Celestina w^ to take 
with her a casket of diamonds, which had be- 
longed to her mother. ^ These warm very valu- 
able, and were to support the young cowple until 
Don Alonzo was appeased. Never was a*n ui^ 
dertaking ^nceived with prudence. 

Nothing reii^ined but to gscape unpcrceived ; 
and to accomplXh this, it was necessary to possess 
the key of tl^ fatuce. , Celestina soon succeeded 
in this; and iminedlatfliy it was settled that tbe< 
fallowing night, at eleven Alock, Don fedso 
shufeld, after having left horses in waiting at the 
extremity of the town, conic and fetch Celes- 
tina, who was to descend into the street her 
window ; and they were both to iake the road 
leading to Portugal. % 

Don Pedro employed all the day in making 
preparations for his journey. Celestina, on her 
side, arranged and deranged the casket which was 
to accompany them, twenty times. She was 
very carefu^in placing in it a very fine emerald, 
which she had received from her loVer, and was 
ready at eight o^clock fn the evening; ten had 
^lot struck, when Don Pe4fo, who hatl left a 
carriage in waiting, in the, road to« Andalusia, 
with a heart palpitating with joy, approached 
Celestina^ dwelling. 

He was on the point of arriving, when he heard 
a cry for help, and saw tyro men attacked by five 
ruffians, who, armed with ‘swords end sticks, 
make use of them with all possible dexterity .«»* 
The brave Tedro fq^gnt every thing tp fall on the 


aggressors : he soon wounded two, and made the 
other three save themselves by Hight. WJpai 
was his surprise at recognizing in those he had 
delivered, Dun Alonzo and Ins son, Henriquez! 
The young cavaliers of the town, who all paid 
homage to Celest Ilia's beauty, knowing ihatHen- 
riquez was going to rub ibem of her, had been 
wicked enough to cause their rivul to beollsulted 
by assassins, a species of villains too coniiuon iig 
Spain ; and without the valour of Don Pedro^ 
the old miser and young %clu>la[ would havti 
bad soiue^ (U%uliy in escaping from their 
daggejps. , 

•Pedro attempted to escape; i»ut Heuriquez,^ 
who prided himself in haviiigllejftud politene.^ 
at Sahunatica, swore that lie .should not loavt 
him that night. Pedro, in despair, h^d already 
heard eleven stiike. Absl he iiltle k*iew «ht 

I misfortune that awaited him. 

I i One of the ruffians he had put to Bight, with 
his face conrealed in his mantle, passed Bo- 
fore Celestina's window. The night was very 
dark, and the unfortunate maiden, who had 
opened the grating while waiting ft>r Don C^t'dia^ 
when fhe perceived the assassin, Ihiftijht she 
him approach. She IVeld out her hand to him 
with a mixture of impatience and joy, and pre- 
senting the casket, said ; “ lake our diamonds^ 
while 1 descend." *At the word diamonds, the 
rufTian suddenly stopped, seized the casket, aiul^ 
without saying a word, precipitately Bed, whilw 
f elesiina was employed in quitting her abode. 
•Judge of her^rprtse, when alone in thestiea; 
she gazed around her, and could no longer descry 
the peVson she had teken fot Don Pcdrtft Shemt 
Brat imagined he had proew'ded onwards to avoid 
suspicion ; Tiastily walked forward.*^ and souglit 
him with her eyes, called him in a low voice; 
but no one ansifered her. * Terror seized her, , 
and she ^new not what to do. Should she return 
home, or leave^the town and seek the carriage 
Pedro had promised to have in waiting ? Not 
knowing how to decide, she walked forward, 
with trembling steps, and soon lost her way, while 
solitude and darkn^s augmented her fears. At 
ieneth she meff a man, and, in a fSullcring voice, 
askim him how far were the gates of the dty ? 
The man directed her, Celestina began to 
breathe, and proceeded with renovated courage. 
She soon passed through the walls Granada; 
Lut could descry no carriage in wailing. She did 
not yet dare to accuse her lover, but still hopii]|^ 
to find him fartherfon, she continued to walk, 
terrified at the sight of every bush that crossed 
her path; at every step she called on the namo 
of Pedrj>; and the more sheadvaqped, the more 
she was bewildered, for this road was the opposite 
one to tb it of Portugal. 

Don Pedro, however, bad not been ^le to 
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get ritl of the grateful Henriquez and his father. 
Wf'hout leaving him for a Aioment, they obliged 
him to aceompaiiy them home. Pedro, thinking 
that Cclcstiria would soon be made acquainted 
With the cduso of his delay, agreed to follow 
them. As 4onn as they were arrived,*Pon Alonzo 
repairerl ro li{s ward's chamber to acquaint her 
^ith tri^ pen! he had encountered ; he called, 
tut received no reply; entered, but perceived the 
lattice open. His cries spread an alarm through 
tfie house. P^ro, on hearing that Celestina was 
gone, determii^d instantly to ftllowt her ; and 
Henriquez, thanking him for the inteftst hotoojc 
in his misfortune, ^wished to accompany htm.-^ 
But, to be certain of success, Pedro proposed 
that they should take difi^rent routes. He ran 
to the sp^)t where he had left a carriage in wait- 
and, not doubting that Celestina had tffken 
the road to Portugal, killed his horses to fly from 
the object of his affertibn ; while Henriquez^ 
gifioped toevards the Apulchares, the very toad i 
Celestina had followed. ** | 

The unhapi^ maiden journeyed on towards I 
the A;vulc)}nres, enquiring for her dear Pedro of i 
ewsry person ^he darkness would permit her to I 
distinguish. She at lengtli heard a trampling of 
^horses behind her, and her first thought was. that 
it might be her lover; but then she feared 
it might proceed from travellers, or even 
banditti; and, trembling with Apprehension, 
quitted the road and hid herself behind sq^e 
bushes. Soon Henriquez passed by, followed 
by several domestics Our heroine shuddered dt 
this sight: and fearful, if she continued pursuing 
tife mainroad, of falling infi^ the power of Don ' 
Alonzo, forsook it, anfi plunged into {he thickest 
recesses of afvood. 

The Apulchares /orm a chain of mountains 
** which extends from Granada to the Medicer> 
ranean: they are inhabited byeshepherds and 
husbandmen. A barren and sandy soil, towering 
oaks here and there, waterfalls, the noise of cas- 
cades, and some goats climbing the rocks, were 
the only objects which presented themselves to 
Celestina's vievt at the dawn of mprning. Sink- 
ing yrith fatigue and pain, her feet torn byr the 
stoned, she stepped beneath a rock, tbiough j 
whU'h flowed a limpid stream. The silence of 
this cave, the sylvan scene which surrownded her, I 
the distantAouiicl of torrents, the murmur of chat 
water*which fell droji by drop, into a bason hol- 
lowed by the rude hand of nature, all combined 
to make Celestina more acutdy feel that she was 
alone, in the midst of a desert, abandoned by the 
whole universe, Reclined'beslde* the stream, in 
which her tealk dropped at Intervals, reflecting 
on the misfortunes with which she was menaced, 
her heart filled with the image of Don Pedro, 
Ae stS? flattered hersetf^that they should one day 


|! meet. « It was not he,** would she exclaim,. 
** who fled with my di^onds. How could 1 
mintake another for him ? Hour is it pcosible 
that my heart did not apprise me? He, doubu 
lesj, is now seeking me 5 1 am* certain he is, he 

is in despair at my loss ; and i shajl die tin- 
known, far from him 1 love.*’ 

As Celestinai pronounced the last words, she 
heard the sound a rustic flute, yhtch pro- 
ceeded from the foijjt of the cave in which she 
was seaSed. She fistened, add soon a pleasing/ 
though uncultivated i^oice, sang the following 
words to a rural air 

Fleet as the passing breath, is love’s delight, 

" As lasting as the dream of life, his sorrow ! 

•* To day ^he sun sheds beams of light, 

Wbqre tempests rage to morrow. 


“ While down the rugged ro^'k yen stream shall 

Responsive to. thyie heart my heart will 
beat.” ' 

" Why, Sylvia, soothe me wilti deceit, 

V And bid my soul n^ilh hope- to glow ? 


** Ah ! down the rugged rock yon strdam stilf 
^ flows, •* J, * r , V'” 

But soon thine arms a rival will entwine ; 
Farewefi ! in solitude no falsehood giows. 

Be joy tly lot, whilst woe is mine, 

** Fleet ag the passing bruth, is love’s delight, 
e At lasting as the dream of life, his sorrow ! 

** ^o>d.iy the sun sheds beams of light. 

Where tempesU rage to.morfow.^ 


** Who can appreciate the tif^lli of thy lay 
belter than the unhappy CekitinaV’ exclaimed 
^our heroine, as she arose seek the young mu- 
sician. He, whoso wild notes had so afflicted 
her, was a goat-herd, whom she soon discovered 
seated at the ^t of a weeping-willow ; his eyes 
wereflllcd with tears us he gazed oft the clear 
stream ihatjjently ineandercd over the rude peb- 
bles: in his hand he held'a flute, by his side lay 
a stick, and asfilall bundle of clotl^s wrapped up 
in a goal's skin. Shepherd,” said Celestina, 
since you have been forsaken by her you 
loved, have pity on a stranger who has aho been 
forsaken,- and instruct me how 1 may find, in 
these mountains, an h:^bitation where I may 
seek, not rest, but bread.”— “ Alas ! Madam,’* 
ansWered the herdstfian, ** I would conduct you 
to the village of Gadara, situated behind these 
rocks; but you will not ask me to return there, 
where, you must know, that this day 1 should see 
her I love, the bride qf my rival. I am quitting 
these Qioumains never to return ; and take no- 
thing with me but my flute, one suit of blothes, 
which t ba#e in this bundle, and thp remem- 
brance Of wibac 1' have lost.**- *Thcse few iirord4 
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• Ifave rise 1o several ideas in Cclcbtina's mind.— , 
“ friend," said she lO the herdsman, you j 
have no mon‘;% and you will need sonfe when , 
you have quitted this country. I have a few 
pipcM of gvild, whicli 1 will ^are with yow, if 


Two years thus rolled away. Celesiina, Whose 
mind was continualfy filled with Don Pedrofhad 
secretly sent ashc|)herd, in whoni she could j^ace 
confidence, to Granad.^, to try to get some in- 
telligence of her lover, Don Alonzovand HenrU 


you willjive me the dress you have iiiihat bun- quez. HeljrouRht her word, thajAe^ guaidiaii 
die.” Tlie young man feadily^aareed to her j. was dead, and his smi married, anJ^iha^for two 

years Don Pedro had not been heart^f iff that pait 


die.’ 

offer. Celestina gave him twelve Vucats^^and, 
after he had pointed out the qiath which led to 
Gaddra^ bade him adieu, « |nd re-entered the 
*eavAto assume the dress ^f a shepherd. • 

She left it clothed in a jacket of chamois 
sVin) vamlyked with sky blue, the hat was orna- 
mented \SrSth ribbands of the same colour ; and 
in this habit she looked morefovely than she had 
evef done when cohered with dflmoQ||s, Celes- , 
tina proceeded the way she had been directed, ! 
till she arrived at the village ; and, stopping in * 
thcmarliet-pnice, enquired of the peasants whe- ' 


ther they knew any ene yho waited ^ie^vant^^succcssor for her loss. 


tb.attend a farm/ Sbe was soon surjiLiunded with 
gazers; the youngs maidens in particular contem- 
plated her beautiful flaxen tresses which flowed I 
ontiier shoulders, her mildly brilliant eyes,aher 
elegah^hape,*iil combined to surprise and de- 
light them. Noiqpe ctyild gfkess ^om whemce 
came so handsome a y!>ung man? One imagined 
her to be some great lord in disguise; nnother, a 
prince that had fallen in Idtflfwith a shepherdess ; 
and the .Schoolmaster, who was alsw the poet of 
the village, maintained that U was Apollp reduced 
a second time to lead a flock. * • 

Ceiestiqp, who had taken, t^e name of Mar- 
cel io, soon foAd a master. ^He was the old Al- 
cade of the villr^ge, who was universally esteemed 
as the mosc^ionest mgri in that country. This 
good labourer, for Alcftles are chosen from that^j 
vlass, soon conceived a tend A friendship for our 
hefbine. Scarcely had she watched over his 
flocks one month, when he gave her the employ- 
ment of superintending the affairs of his house; 
and the pretended Marcel io acquitted (lerself 
pith so much mildness and fidelity, that the 
master and servants were equally^elighted with 
her. thp^nd of six months, the Alcade, 
whd had t|^e weight of upwards of eighty years 
on hvs head, gaVe 'Marcelio the entire. manage- 
niftfit of alVhw possessed^ he even went lo fbr as 
to consult her on ail the causes which came 
under bU jurisdiction;* and never had he dis- 
•pla^ed so mueh justice af^nce he lEihd been 
guided by. the advice, of her who waft 
and delight of the whole village; hW mildness, 
grsed, and wbdom, ihade her Mrived by all.— 

V jLpok at, the b^gndsome MarceKo,” said mpj 
thers to their sons, he is alpayS Pjth his mas- 
ter, incessantly occupied in enaearouriilg to 
der^l^sold age.comfo/table; aoAd^ nit '^uU 
his duty* kyou dq, to run after 


of the country. Celcstina now nflongcr hopdg 
to see him, and resigned hcrsidF,^o pass the re- 
mainder ^f her days in the villag^n the bosom^f 
peace andfrieUtiship, and endeawured to accuse 
herhcArt to exist only for the^tter sentiment; 
when her master, the old AJcibe, fell danger^ 
ously ill. Marcelio paid him al^the at'entions 
of tHb most afftctionau^ child, and the gootl man 
treated her like a grateful parent; and died, 
leatffng .>11 he possessed to his faithful ^arcAio. 
This inheritance did not, however, console the 


All the village wept at the death gf their fiX- 
Ade; after having bestowed on him funerd 
honours, which rather consisted in tears than 
pomp, they assembled to elect hirsu^eSMp. In 
Spain, some villages have the right of choosif^g 
their Alcade, that iirtb say, their magistrate, who 
judg^ their law-suits, takes cognizance of crimeS| 
causes criminals to be arrested, examines thensf 
and afterwards gives them up into the hands of 
superior jtidggs, who generally confirm the sen^ 
tence passed by these peasants; for good laws 
#lw8ys agree with simplicity. 

• The assemblod villagers unanimously elected 
hiin whom the deceased Alcade seemed to have 
intended for his sutcessor.* The old wnen,, fal- 
lowed by the young ones, ^ame in (Irocession to 
Marcello, tS bring him the mark ^f his office, 
which was a white wand. Celestina accepted it ; 
and, affected to tdkrs at the Asti monies of friend- ^ 
ship which she received ^frorn these good peojda, 
resolviKl to coiSecrate to their happiness, a life 
at -first dedicated to love. 

While the new Alcade is employed with the 
duties of his station, let' ils return to the unfor- 
tunate Don Pedro, whom we left galloping to 
Portugal, and blways flying froiif her he wished 
to iilbet. • 

He krived at Lisbon without having heard e 
word of Celestina, *and returning on his steps, 
once moreV>iight her in the places wljich he had . 
already explored, and came back to Lkbon.wtftl* 
out more success. After six months spent Iti 
u^ibss trouble, beif g assured that hts beaUtifnt 
Celesiina had not again appeared at Granada, ho 
imagined that she was, perhaps, at Seville, where 
he Heard she had relations, and iiymediatel j set 
off for that place; but when he arrived there, 
he teamed that Celestlna's relations had sailed 
itHh the last fleet for Mexico. Pedro imagliied 
Qq f 
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thatfbis mistress had acGompiMiied them, and em> 
barked in the only ship that remained behind. 
On his landing, he soon discovered the persons 
he had followed \ but they knew nothing of Ce> 
Icstina. Stufig with disappointment l|c sailed for 
2>paiii. When he arrived on the coast of Gra- 
nada, a Violent hurricane arose, and they were 
wfecked. 'Don Pedro^ with some other passen- 
gers, swam ashore, and proceeded, amongst the 
m^n tains, to ol)|tain relief 3 when chance, or love, 
guided iiim to Oadara. « , 

Don Pedro, and his companions in i^isfortune, 
^Uered thelirst ign they met on their way. The/ 
felicitated each^ther on their escape 3 and while 
they were giving the relation of their sufferings, 
one of the passengers piefted a quarrel with a 
sailor of ttie ship for a casket the latter had uyred. 
from the wreck, and which the former maintained 
was his property. Don fiedro, who wished to 
appease the^isputants, proposed that the passen- 
ger should declare what were the contents of the 
casket, and opened it to witness the truth of the 
assertion. what was his astonishment on 

discovering Celestina's diamonds, amongst which 
was the emerald he had given her I He remained 
transfixed to the spot with surprise 3 ^ut soon ex- 
amining the jewels more attentively, his ddubts 
vanished 3 and, casting a furious look on the 
l^retenderl owner, said to him, in a jerrible voice. 
Whence came these diamonds?'* ** What 
concern is that of yours V* haughtily answered 
the passenger ; ** they belong to^me, and that is 
enough ** He then attempted to snatch them 
frqm our Jpero 3 but Don Pe|{ro, no longer able 
lo contain himself, dt;pw his sword and attacked 
him, ** Traitor !” exclaimed he, cftiifess your 
crime, or you shall instantly perish.^* Saying 
^these wordj, he ainfed at his enemy, who de- 
fended himself with valour, but was soon pierce^ 
with a mortal blow. A browd affembl^d to wit- 
ness this spectacle. Don Pedro was hastily sur- 
rounded, seized, and* dragged into a dungeon. 
The landlord immediately sent his wife in search 
of the curate to assist the dying man, whilst he 
repaired to thO Alcade to inform him of the 
affair, and deliver into his hands the valifable 
oasket. • 

Wiiat a mixture of surptito, fear, and delight 
Celestlna experienced in recogntsin| her dia- 
inonds, and hearing the relation of the crime thd 
prisoner had committed ! She immediately deter- 
Mned to visit the dying raai^ and returned with 
the host. The curate had already arrived 3 and Uie 
tnan, affected by hit pious exhortations, declared, 
In the presence of the Alcade, nhat two years 
before, -as he Was passing at night throughPa street • 
at Granada, he saw a woman standing at a win- 
dow, who, when he approached her, presented 
him ttle casket, felling him to keep it while she 


descended 3 and confessed he had not waited for 
her, but» hfld immediately made, off wiih«Ahe 
jewels; and concluded with asking pardon of 
God and the lady for the theft he had committed. 
After this relation, he almost instantly expired 3 
and Cclestina flew to the prison. 

During thq sf ay her palpitating heart told her 
that she would soon see her dear Don Pedro 3 and 
she feared he would discover her. She flapped her 
hat over }ier eyes, wfiafiped herself in her mantle, 
and, preceded by the jailor, who held a light, de- 
scended into the dungeon. 

Scarcely had she passed the threshold, when 
she recognised fier Jover. The sight, although 
she was prepare^ for it, almost deprived her of 
her senses.* She supported herself against the 
wall, her head sunk on her breast, and her tears 
began to flow : she wiped ihem^^away, took 
•breath, struggling to conceal her emotion, 
appr^ched thb prisqifer. ** Slrenger," said she, 
disguising voice, and stopping at intervals, 
** you have killed your companion !— What 
C0UI4 induced you to commit so criminal 
an act?'* After having pronounced these woids 
shp could no longer support her agitated frame ; 
and, covering her face wLh her nand, seated her- 
self on a stone. Alcade,** replied Don Pedro, 
** 1 have hot comml.t|ed a crime, it was an act 
of justice 3 but 1 ask no more than death, death 
alone can out a period tu the troubles of which 
the wretch 1 have destroyed was the first cause. 
Cdhdemn roe ! and rid me of a life which is 
odious to me, sinbe*! have lost tlxroniy blessing 
I valued, and havl no longer ^ny hojie of 
finding——.** did not con'clpde, but his 
Jips murmured Celestiqp.**, • ^ 

Our heroine shu<{^ered at the sound, and could 
no longer contain herself. She rose, and was on 
the point of r^^shing into her lover's arms 3 but 
the presence -of a witness slopped her. She 
turned away her eyes, stifled her sob's, asked to 
be left alone with the prisoner, and was immedi- 
ately obeyed. Then, no longer suppressing her 
tears, she aulvaheed towards Dor Pedro 3 and, 
looking at him, extended her hand, aud said, 
while tears denied her utterance, You, then, 
still love her who only exists for your sake ?"— ^ 
At these woids, and the sound of *that well- 
known voice, Pedro raisf»d hU head, but could 
scarcely ^believe himself awake. « Oh ! heavens ! 
U if you ? Is it my beloved Celestlna, or an angel 
that has assumed her form ?— Ah ! it is she ; f 
no longer doubt it,'* cried he, pressing her to his 
breast, and bathing her with tears 0/ delight. 
^ It is my wife, my love. All tty misfortunes 
are now at an end." 

replied (Celestlna, after a'few moment's 
silence, thou art guilty of murder, and 1 can- 
1 not break thy fetters 3 but, to-morrow, I will re* 
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veal all to the judge who presides over us. I will 
discoversto him my birth, and relate our miTor- 
tnnes; and if he 8lft>uld refuse to grant yonr 
freedom, I will return and end my. days in 
prison.” 

Celestina immediately gave orders for^Don 
Fedro's removal from the subterraneous dungeon 
to one llss dreary ; mnd, after having taken care 
that he should be in want of ndVhing, the alfec' 
tinnate ^Icade returned hoipe {o prepare for the 
next da^Sb journey. But it was decreed that a 
dr^dful event should preveflt her depvture, and 
haiten Don Pedro's libd^ty. 

^ Some gllleys frem Algiers, which *for several 
days had followecT Don Pedro's ship, after the 
storm, had arrived on the cpast of Gadara. Not 
tw lowe by their voyage, thej^ resolved to land 
during the nightT Two renegadoes, who were 
acquainted with the country, took hpon them- 
selves to gusde tjjc rest to the village of Gadara j 
and these wretches directed them but too wella 
About an hour after miclpight,* the tiniC when 
the labourer enjoys repose, after thd fatiguesrof the 
day, and the assassin wakes, a cry was heard of. 

To arms! to arms! the Turks have landed, and 
are qi^ssacr^ng our inliabitants! and burning our 
houses!” Tt^ dreadful •words, the darkness 
of the night, and tke%creanis«>f (he dying, filled 
every heart with dismay. The women, trem- 
bling, clung to their husbands ; zni the old men 
sought protection beside their youthful sons. In 
an instant the villagcfappearod on firj; and then 
it was, by the red glare of the flames,* that^the^ 
terrible scymetars were seen to shine, anfl the 
white turbahs of the Infidels were distinguished. 
These barbarous monsters, with a flambeau in 
one han^ and an axe in the other, broke open 
and set fire to bouses ; rushed through the blgz- 
ing ruins, in search of plunder and new victims, 
#nd returned covered with blood and loaded with 
their booty. ^ , 

Some^eized the infant whif slept peacefully 
in its enufte. The frantic mother in dej^air, un- 
conscious of what g^he attempfed, endeavoured 
alene to defend it j nothing terrified her. She 
braved, sh«ff contemned death } she supplicated, 
she illireatened : while the tender infant, already 
in the grasp gf those merciless tygers, bathed 
th£m with tears, extended its little arms, 
and, screaming, asked them i)ot to kill its 
mother. • 

Nothing was sacred for these barbagbins. They 
forced open the doers of Aie house of Goef, over- 
threw the altars, tore off the gol^ from precious 
relicks, and trampled the bones of saints under 
their sacrilegious feet. Alas! their sacred func- 
tion afforded no protection to priests, their silver 
hair to old men, to youth their beauty, and to 
children their innocence. .AU were subbed or 


bound in chains ; and soon the village would 
have been nothing but a heap of stones and 
corpses. • 

At the first cries, the first acclamation^, "the 
watchful Alcade arose, ran to the prison, caused 
the doors to be thrown open, and apprised Don 
Pedro of iheir danger. The bravev youth asked 
for a sword for himself, and a shield for ilia 
Alcade ; look CelesiinSt by the hand, hiado his 
way through the crowd, and arrived at y,e 
market-place. T. here li s addressed the fugitives I 

Friends!” exclaitneii Iw, “ you are Spaiii^s, 
and yoi^fly !*fly, and abandon your wives and 
chydren^lo the fury of infidels!” Theso words 
arrested their steps ; he ranged^thenv around him 
in order of battle, inspired ihbmavUh his cournt^, 
and, sword in hand, rushed on a body of Turks 
who were advancing. These were soon put to 
rout and dispersed ; and shouts*of v^tgry 
soon rang through the air. AU the inhabitants, 
animatefl by the ewample of their companions, 
instantly joined them. Pedro, without qiytting ^ 
Celestina, and always occupied in sheltering her 
with his body, attacked the barbarians, struck 
them with terror by his shoiRs, destroyed all 
those who resisted him, and drov^ fl\e remainder 
out of the village retook the spoils, freecT the 
prisoners, ^nd gave up the pursuit of the van- 
qiflshed to return and assUt in cxiinguishiug^ic 
flames. • 

The day jiegan to dawn, when a company of 
soldiers, who had been too late apprised of ftie 
descent of the Infidels, .irrived from a neighbour- 
ing town. Xlie Governor, who conductecl them, 
found Don Pedro surrounded by women, chll- 
dieb, and aged igen, who, weepinji, kissej his 
hands, thanking him fo^ having restored to them 
their hiAbands, fathers, and sons. The Alcada, 
standing beside him, enjoyed thS dear delight of 
witnessing him she lovecf an object of universal 
admiration. The Governor, being informed of 
Don ^edroT exploifs, overwhelmed him with 
praise. But Celestina now ent reated to be heard ; 
and declared, before the Governor and the whole 
village, who were assembled, her sex and her 
adventures, the murder Don Pedro had com- 
mitted, and the motives thJt rendered it ex- 
rftsable. All the inhabitants fell at Ihe/Jover- 
noi** feet to entreat pardon for their deliverer. 
Their request wis gnnted ; and the happy Pedro 
was enibracing Celestina, the Governor, and the 
principal inhabitants, when an ofd villager ad- 
vanced towards him:-.-** Brave stranifer,” said 
he, ** you are ^ur liberator; but you take «ur 
Alcade from us, and this loss will, perhaps, be 
greater than the good you have bestowed on us. 
Increase our happiness ; remain in this village, 
and^eign Co become our AIcad%,our master, our 
friend ; and honour us by giving ua ail opportu- 
Qq 2 
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jiity of sowing our grjCiturie. In a large city, 
the cowardly and ihe wicjccd, who enjoy the 
saitic rank, will think themselves ^our equaU; 
but here, each virtuous inhabitant will love yon 
as a faihpr. After God, ii is you we shall most 
honour ; ai^l every year, on this ^)ay, each fa- 
ther shall come and present to you his chil- 
dren, ^saying, this is ^0 who saved your mo- 
thers." 

Don Pedro embraced the old man who had 
tljuv; spoken. “ Yei^ my children,” he repliwi; 

yes, my brothers, 1 will remani heie. I will 
devQie my life to Celestma and you.^ My wift 
lias coiisidorable^eslutcs al Granada, our worthy 
Governor will^ai/ac them to be restored to her; 
and the produce shall be employed in rcbuiidmg 


your houses that have been burned by the In- 
fidels. On this conditioiifonly will 1 accept the 
situation of Alcade ; and when J ha^ve lynse- 
crated to your use my fortune and my life, 1 shall 
not have sufficiently recompensed you for having 
rest&red me iny long lost Celestma.” • 

, All the spectators pre-ssed around D n Pedro 
, to embrace lf^is*knees. The Governor promised 
j to arrange every thing according to his wi**hes; 
j and two days after this Celestma was^^^nitLcl to 
j her lover. Notwitb'iFanding the recent calamity, 
the villagers found mdans to prepare a fea4 in 
honour of their nuptials; and the two levers 
lived an advanced age, happy in them- 
selves, and shedding bliss on all who surrounded 
them, ^ E,,R. 


A TALE OP FOTIMEP TIMES. 
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Sr<.\ncccY knowing whether 1 ought to 
]^<*eive him as a friend or an enernyy fur ituhad 
many times occurred to me that he had betrayed 
to the PiincG the important secret of my appoiut- 
limnt with the fair Zoe, I remained motionless 
and s;)eeclile.*is. lie advanced with open arms, 
and by his words and manner, soon convinced me 
1 had injured by suspecting him. Ho left nicf 
not long in suspence^as to the object of. this 
visit : he ofdered me to follow’^him, in terms very 
laconic indeed, and wifii the air of a^man who 
has not an in!(.ant to waste, but in a way which 
Impressed on iny min^the transporting conviction 
‘fhat i should soon be at liberty. The mephitic 
air of my dwelling seemed^tp be n(^t ataU to his 
taste, and with rapid steps he ascended the steps 
that led from my dungeon. 

Under the guidance of this my tutelary 
angel, 1 reached a low arched door-way, which 
opened on an opj^psite part of the rock to that by 
which I had been dragged into my prison, agd 
kd to*an'ill cut flight of step«,.at the bottom of 
which was a boat. My deliverer made me a sign 
to be silent, and seizing the oars, he rgwed me 
safely to a tmall creek, where we landed. He 
hurried wiluDg, ami 1 followed without daring to 
utter a word. In about an hour we reached a 
solitary house, which we eniereli by a back door, 
of which my conductor had the key. We groped 
our way through several dark pas^ges, till we 
reached « room ;''here was a single light burning 
on a table. Having gently closed the door of the 
aparinieut, TlieOphrasi^us embraced and bade me 


wcfconre to a^lai^e of Lc then unfolded 

the secret of my extraordinary deliverance. 

Thank your star^' he exclaimed, ‘ and 
the power of love, for having escaped the horri- 
ble death designed you ; ^nd prove that you are 
nut defigielit in gratitude, by hastening from the 
' ne'i^bourlioiid of a place which has cost you so 
much suiferirig. A jealous Prince.’a nwre to bo 
dreaded than Argus o. Briau : he has a thousand 
eyes to observe what is passing, and a thousand 
arms to avenge it. Zeus is rtie^h^isbal.d the most 
amorous, and the en^y the most vindictive, that 
exists in the world. The blood of a tyger cir« 
culates in his valns ; love alone can resiiain h'ls 
fury. But ever\, to this he refused your pardon. 
Zoe pnttesterl your innocence in vain j' he swore 
your life shoul^dbe the forfeit of your presump- 
tion, and your fate had been the same as that of 
numbers who ha^e perished in the tower, if the 
Princess had not hazarded every thing fo^ your 
sake. Her ferocious husband having set out for 
the chase, she profited by his absence in bribing 
the guard of the tower to convey to^you the 
means of supjiort. Her arixieiy to do more for 
,you, and the little prospect there appeared of pro- 
curipg your liberty, Ixoughlon a severe illness, 

I Consumed witli fever, she approached rapidly the 
I end of her days : a mortal paleness^had succeeded 
j the hectic flush of her cheek, and the flame? of life 
seemed just extinct. .She beckoned pje to lie; 
bed-side, where^ in a voice scarcely audible, shd 
besought me to attempt something in your favour. 
Touched, Jpbuetratedio the soul, 1 swore to effect 
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your deliverance or per^t^h in the aitentpt. One 

• of your g*iards had received from me sonic im- 

portant services, whichlie guiefully remembered j 
1 sounded him* and found ho was wiilinj to risk 
much to oblige ^nie. To be brief: 1 gained ad- 
mittance into your prison, and it now rests with 
you to pm^erve at once my secret and yourself. 
A. vessel is ready to sail for the I Hellespont, pre- 
pare yourself tllbn, I conjure you* to depart in 
it. • • 

Is ’she then d«?ad?” gxclaimeddn a tr3n- 
spoij of grief Zoe, ^he enchanting, tender 
Zoe, lives sl}^ no loriger, and •^hall 1 survive her^ 
Wo^l swear, solemnly swear—” 

“ Malinan!' cried Theophraiiiu«, seizing rne j 
by the arm, * the Princess IivtH, and may recovery 
but for her peace«you mu^t <fliit tWis place to j 
return to it no more.” , | 

“ How! rjuit Naxos without seeing her? I j 
cannot, ^ill not diFit The charms of Zoe, ever | 
present to my thoughts, had made suc*lf ^ in- I 
delible impre^jion on* my he&rt, iha^ it appeared 
to rnc far less tcriible to part with life than to 
tear myself from this object of my adoration. — 
My friend, 1 added, yourlast word^ are tome^thc 
words 9f deitfl.* If you had let me remain in 
the tower, I shuiM speedy hive bctgn freed frefm 
a life, which can be to me notTiing but a life of 
misery if 1 am to be separated from Zoe. You 
have done nothing for nie*P you do not do more; 
contrive, therefore, th:^ 1 may see^ilu* Princess, 
or leave me to perish by my own hand<* ^ 

** The good Theophrastus rcgarrled me w^fh 
tlie air olw pli^sician, who disoovers the violence 
of his patienfs malady in «his ravings. * Your 
project,’ cried he, * is that of a maniac : you 
have escaped dt^th by a miracle; talk not of 
giving him a willmg^victim. But since J see* 
that your passion triumphs over every considera- 
ti'.% that it ought to yield to, 1 must secure your 
safely, my own, and that of the^beautcous Zoe 
herself, by lihparting a secret, by which yq^i may 
both one day benefit. Learn, ilicn, avhat is known 
but tp a few ; and whl^t rieithar threats, nor pro- 
mises, nor ai^ thing short of the most lively 
friendslyp, could extort from me. This beauty 
whom you adore, this enchanting Zoe, is descend- 
ed, as are many o\her beauties of Greece, from 
the race oi the fairies. The ancient traditions 
of the divinities who formerly inhabited Greece, 
ate not, as many pretend, mere cliimeras. The 

• poets, it is true, have mingled with fhern* so 
many fables, that it has become a» difficult to 
separate the (ake from the true, as to separate 
silver from mercury. It is neveithelcss certain, 
that tile gods of the antientwoJd are a set of 
aerial beings who inhabit tire superior regions of 
the atmosphere, that is to say, who dwell on the 
Bummit of JMount Olympus. They lived formerly 


in habits of famiH.'iniy with ih.j human race, they 
intermMrricd with the ci'ildr.Mi of Adam, and the 
posterity r suiting fiom iheve unions is pi^e- 
tuated in ibeso our divs. The swan who sur- 
prKcd ill her bc l the beautiful Lrda, and whom 
the poets have termed the gud of thunder, was 
nothing mote than one of those bemgs, and the 
females wl o sprung from this cunnectHou have 
possessed from generation to genetation, the 
power of asMinnng, under certain circumstancef, 
and with certain views, the form of a sw:in. 

There exist, in some particular parts of tfie 
world, thft*c sptiugs, which belong lo iheaenU 
heings of Avhoni i have been speaking. Their 
waters have the properly of pse'fbrving in eteniai 
youth and beauty these iminuTtal proprietors, and 
all wlio are ilc»ccnded*from them, provided they 
bathe in the springs at a certain paiC of ^he year ; 
but* as those sources are very remote, and ^ho 
descendants of l.eda alone have the power 
of using wings, maiiy of the pn>geny of the 
fairies cannot avail themselves of the^ircrogalTves 
A' their birth ; though descended from the im- 
mortals, they undergo the fate of^the children of 
Adam, and fade and die like the Hu^rs«of the 
field. • , 

How strange soever the assertion may ap- 
pear^ to yoft, noble ca\alier, it is neverthcleis 
most true, that the lair Zoe, the lovely objectin' 
your wishes, can trace her ance.s(or.s up to Ltxla. 
The strongest proof I am able to give you of id 
is, that every year she assumes the figure of a 
Iswaii, and pays a visit to the baths of beauty. 
This annual jotirney lasts nine days; and nut a 
femalje who has the power to make it, ever ne- 
glects to gratify hei*vanity by an itnmfrsion p?o- 
ductivc of |uch extraordiiAry effects as a renewal 
of youih and beauty. If then, yo« are willing 
to encounter the fatigue qf repairing to one of 
those marvellous fountains, you will have the^ 
liappineis of -^ain belmlding the object of your 
alfections. The first of them is situate in the 
kingdom of Abyssinia, and is the source of the 
celebrated Nile. The second is a lake without 
bottom, at the foot of Mount Ararat ; and is iho 
s.iine that swallowed up the wate|;i of the deluge. , 
Th^ third is pfaced in Germany; it is called the 
Lake ^f the Swans, and occupies the middle of 
an extensive and Romantic valley. 'J’his last 
being nearest Naxos, is the one which Zoe com- 
pionly visits. You will readily distiagukh the 
fiiry swans from the others, by a crown of idumes 
which ornaments the he:ids of the former; ani| 
as they resume theff natural form the insunt they 
plunge into the water, you will be at no loss to 
perceive if the Jieauiiful Zoe be among them. If 
you haje the happiness to see hei^ lose not an 
instant in admiring her matchless form, but fiy to 
snatch up the plumage she has discarded, which 

i 
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you will find on the banks of the lake. The 
Tiirictiss will then be completely in your power, 
hay^ing no hunger the powei^tn resume her flight. 
Love will teach you how to profit by the advan- 
tage. 

Then p1ira«tu<t ceased to speak, and I remain- 
ed silent, i|riorant whether I ouglK to consider 
what 1 had heard as no more than a fiction, in- 
vented solely to delude me. He swore lo me, 
however, in the most solemn manner, that he 
had asierted nothing but what was true, and 
W'ith a tone o^sinceAty that left me without the 
power of distrusting him any longer. J^mbracing 
him, therefore, with transport, 1 submitt^ m^- 
^clfto his jiudar.ee, and was conducted on board 
the vessel of ^hich he had spoke to me. 

** 1 crossed the Hellespont, and arrivl'd at 
Constantinople, w*here 1 purchased the habit of 
a jrtigrim. I then set out lor Germany, in which 
country I wandered a considerable tune before I 
discovered the object of iny search, the tranquilF 
]y«rixe of thf* Swans. At last 1 found it, and here 
1 formed this hermitage, concealing my real vieivs 
under the hypocrit 1 C il mask of devotion. Iwas 
prescryMy jtisit'ed by several pious men, who be- 
lieved inc to ^Je a saint, and came to be enlighten- 
ed by my experience. Little did they suspect 
that my desires were all terrestrial, that 1 nourii>hed 
V. 'Hiy heart an ardent passion for a bcwirching 
mortal, and that nothing occupied me less ihaa 
isarcs and preparaiiomr for that stato towards which 
they believed all my views «lirectod. My eyes, 
It is true, are continually elevated towards heaveiii, 
but it WAS to feast them with iho sight of tracks 
which 1 trusted would soon be pursued by 
the lovoiy descendants of the race of the im- 
mortals. « 

One of ^y first cares was to construct, on 
the brink of the lake, a cabin of rushes, to serve 
ur me as a place of observation*, when the time 
arrived for the beauteous bathers to m^ke their 
Bp[)earancti. Tlierc 1 passed the greatest part of 
every day, and I soon found that Theophrastus 
had not imposed upon me. 

** J ust Wore the summer soUtice, I beheld 
with transport several groupes of swans arrive at 
the lake. They plunged into its undulating 
watbrs, and instantly losing the form of birds, 
appeared as so many divinities. But she for 
whom I anxiously looked, arrived not. 1 saw 
not Zoe, itfid no other beauty could my eyes 
for 0 . single instant. For three successive sum- 
mers my Hopes were disappointed in like manner 3 
yet 1 remained constantly k my post ; despair 
did not yet assail me. 

Towards the solstice of the fourth summer, 

1 heard one fight the sound of* the flapping ef 
wings, and presently after 1 perceived* several 
nymphs bathing in the lake, and who, not sup- 


posing themselves seen, positively floaiel on the 
surface. As soon as it was sufficiently light lo 
allow me to discover theii^features, I beheld,— O, 
tran<$pcirt indescribable ! beautiful ZoeherBe!f. My 
heart beat with tumultuous delight, and such was 
thp agitation of my soul, that 1 entirety forgot 
the important instruction 1 had received from my 
friend Theophrastus. Instead of s^liuring the 
possession of my angel, by se\ain^ the plumage 
which had floated to the brink, in the excess of 
joy 1 darted from my, concealment, and ex- 
tending my arn#,*'excl 3 imed,— “ Enchanting 
Princess of Naxos ! sdhl of my existence ! thou 
whom I have never ceased to adOi^e ! recognize 
I your faithful lover, who fur four years has attend- 
ed at the foimtaineof beauty, with all the ardour 
I and tmpajiencer the most im|>asBiened tende.ness 
can inspire." 

‘‘The^ymphs, astonished and terrified, uttered 
a general shriek, and coH/^clinp water in the 
palms "of their hands, ^hrew it in my face to 
prevent me from seeing them.- This brought to 
my recollection the fate of Acteon, and instantly 
retreating, they slid among some ru^he 3 , and re- 
mained there concealed. But pi eseritly seven swans 
rose from the lake, aud flapping the.^ir with 
their wings elevated themseUes in the horizon 
and pre'»ently dhappearefl: It was then, and then 
only, 1 remembered my fatal omission. I tore 
the clothes from nvy back, the hair from my 
head, and committed a thousand acts of phrenzy. 

I A sort qf stupor succeeded this despair, and I 
hegaif to retrace, almost unconsciously, the 
path to this my hejrmitage. In pas^injg the spot 
where the cygnets had commenced their flight, I 
saw on the sand the impression of a delicate foot, 
which 1 knew to» be that of Zoe,^and near it a 
small packet, which I eagerly slized. On opening 
it, 1 found a whitd silk glove, which could have 
been formed for no hand but hers, and a ring in 
the centre oC which was a ruby of exquisite 
beau^, in the form of a heart. Imagining these 
objects were ^eft by design, I pressed them to my 
lips 35 a flbppy omen ,of my future success. 

Without dqubt," 1 exclaimed, Zac is will- 
ing I should understand that she leaves her heart 
behind lier ; and that though the laws Oi'^decency 
would not permit her to quit her companions to 
remain with me, 1 may expect she will return 
alone as soon as she finds it possible," 

* ** This sweet hope served even for years (o 

console me, and sustain my patience, under re- 
peated disappointments. Each year flights of 
swans appeared at the usual time, and I cautiously 
carried on my observations, which disfovered to 
me forms celestial, but not that which alone was 
capable of moving my heart or gratifying my 
^ senses. My eyes sought Zoe only 3 alas ! she 
I returned no morob 1 preserved her ring and her 
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glove tn a casket, herfimage was impressed on 
my heart. • , 

“ Around the place where! found my treasures, 
1 planted odoriferous shrubs and flowers, and thus 
ardfee my liitle garden. Year after year flew away 
in the ho|b, always disappointed, of seeing the 
beloved of my soul return. My ligibs are now 
trcmulous^wilh age, which has also furrowed my 
cheeks, and bleached^ my hair : nevertheless, tjje 
•arrival of the swans never RAlfto agitate |ne with 
pleawre, to recall the memory of the pleasures 
and hopes oihny youth, and the dreams of felicity 
wtikh then gave the highest aest to every enjoy* 
inent which 1 found in the solely of Zoe. It is 
tru% that when 1 reflect on t 1 ^ occupations of 
my early life, and the frustration of sotne of my 
fondest hopes, 1 cannot but regard myself as an 
inconsiderate^rodi^al, who squander*; his wealth 
without enjoying ii. My days 'have yanished 
like a vision of pight,*and*ihe eleffee of Aff ap- 


SOS 

proaclies without finding me in possession of one 
consolation, but what arises from the conviortoii 
that my fdu has been that of niillinns of others.* 
The life of man is a <lream ; he is continually 
accupit'd in ^hc pursuit of pleasure, rflying after 
that which he is not destined tos ;»ze, and spend- 
ing his strength in vain efforts to accomplish what 
mocks his exertion. To niarrv, and devote hi^ 
iU)9 to promoting the liappiness of his wifs'.and 
the interests of his rising Aimily, is what mvi 
was designed for. Fulfil then,* my son, this 
destiny • my eyes are closed, watch at the 

l/ke, and if fortune favours thge, thou tnayest 
procure an amiable wife of fltcerace of firifs? 
Tlioik knowest how to secure her; if she is Mill- 
ing to live with thee* try i<f indemnify htr by 
lov^for what she rcnourices; if her tieart^be 
already given, and she cannot recai it, set her 
^free : thou hast no rig^t.to constrain her.'* 

[’i4/ Ae con/inued.] # 


DIALOGUfe OF THE DEAD. 

b'e^ween a fakir and a vestal* 


Fakir. What beftefit have 1 received for 
having for forty years sat upon nails, slept stand- 
ing, suspended myself by a rope, and hulig oner 
flames v^i'il my nose beggn, to take fire? 1 
thought 1 shriuld have ascqpded in a direct line 
to the paradise of the Holy Prophet, and there 
inclose In gny arms t^e lovely^orms of the blue- 
eyed Houris. duChew sadly 1 have been de* 
ceived ! 1 have neither wift nor body *, 1 am 

only a poor wandering shade, that a blast of 
wind beats to and fro ; 1 have nodonger the same 
desires, which 1 heretofore curbni that 1 might 
be b^ter enabled to enjoy cele 8 ti|l happiness. 

Vestal. It well bcogmes -you to*tomplain !— 
Yoifwere not buried alive. 1 oppose they did | 
not confine y^u in the sepulchre before you had 
ceasetf to breathe. 

Mir, You must then have fallen into a ter- 
rible swoqp. 

Vestal, No; a senate who called themselves 
the legislators of the ifhole world, and a people 
, celebrated for their conqu^t, conidemued 190 to 
this dreadful punishment. , 

Mir, You had then betrayed the state ? 

Vestal. No. 

Fakir. What then was your ertme ? 

Vestal. Ah! my crime! 

* Fakir, You hesitate. 

Vestal. There are some* things whjch are 
painful to relat e^ * ■■■ ■ > 


Fakir, Wh|i ? The deeds wc have commilteef 
in the terresiriil world with our bodies, no 
longer concern us ; it is a sort of covering which 
Ye have throw la off, and which nqw does not 
belong to us. Let us candidly confess our past 
follies. 1 have beet a fool*a]lmy lifc#- 3 tarviug, 
lashing, and lacerating niy poor body, that was 
ready to siAc under the torments 1 ^iflictcd upon 
it. But you do not appear to have done the 
same.— Come, edme, do not blush ; tell me all 
•what signifies the stains of a garment which U 
no longer our fropeity^ 

Vestal {sighing.) Have you heard of Rome ? 

Fakir. Never. 

Vestal, How ! It has conquered the whole 
world. 

Fakir, The* whole world! Nfit quite; for 1 
profest 1 never heard this Rome mentioned. • But 
what concern is there between this city and your 
extraordinary buriA. 

re^fa/.*Thi 9 .^ciiy, which swayed t|je universfl^ 
* 8 aw me born. The inhabitants though^ theit 
preservation depended upon twelve shields, which 
were said to have? fallen from heaven, and thb 
existence of a fire said to have descended fcooi 
the same channel. 

Fakir, A singular supersiitioij truly, to he 
creditAl by a people, whom you represent as 
having swayed the earth by their laws and force 
of arms. 
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Vestal, The rare of thj;; sacred Are, which 
hut^.ied in a temple, was ronfided to the care of 
^oung maidens. 1 was cho<ien to watch beside 
this celestial Haine ; and as the empire would be 
con.ddcred ^ danger if it wer6 ex i infill ^hed, our 
negligence was punishdd with death. We were 
also ordered to remain virgins, under the thicat 
of being buried alive. 

VakiT, Ah, madam ! I now plainly guess, 
why you have descei^dcd into the tomb before 
your death. But 1 cannot help admiting this 
mighty and powerful nation who entruA their fu- 
tute grjndc;jjr to the fiail seal of virginliy. ^ • 

< Vestal. Th|;y^ did every thing to nnkc us for- 
get our sacrWice. Rank, dignities, honours, 
riches, all was bestowed om us. The best seats 
at the ihratre were consecrated to our use. The 
axe anil the fasces preceded us, and those o^thc 
consuls were lowered in our piesence. If a cri- 
minal crossed our path, tins meeting determined * 
his pardon, and saved him from death. 

Fakir, These aie fine privileges j but sur- 
rounded by all. these honours, still you did not 
think fouK'dves sufficiently repaid. 

festal. Nfltwill^landin^ the dreadful law, the 
drgrace, the cruel death with which I was me- 
l^accd, I became— sacrilegious. 

^'^<nkir, Y our temptations must have been very 
great to make you brave so awful a punUhmettt. 

<• Vestal, The satallites, the executioners, the 
desolation of Rome, of my family, of the pontiffs, 
the threats of hc;iven and earth— all disappeared* 
at the sight of my lover's teats.— He had as mucR 
to fear as myself. 

Fakir, ‘i can say no niore.^ 

Vestal. When [ to6k the vow, ap universal 
calmness fillopi my soul, and the innocence in 
which 1 lived could pot teach n\e the extent of ; 

*4wy sacrifice. Soon, in solitude, the veil of in- 
fancy was torn asunder — 11 felt an insup/iortable' 
void; my imagination pierced the templets walls, 
and from i’s gloomy vaults wandered in search of 
the being whom 1 fondly believed was possessed 
of every earthly perfection. The duties of my 
office became tiresome and appeared too severe ; 
overwhelmed with honours, 1 longed to eqloy 
the small portion of liberty granted the \^ife of 
the most obscure citizen, and^ in that sacred fire 
lighted on Vesta's altar, [ beheld a fain^ image of 
tl]ie flame wihich devoured my heart. 

Fakir, Your blindness at least was not equal 
to mine ; Twas really the dupe of alt my extra- 
vagancies before 1 proved thAr vicitm. In the 
simplicity of iny heart 1 became a martyr, and 
that is more than many others have done. But 
let me hear nsore of your lover.— Tell hi^ 

name ; for I am interested in your destiny. 

Vestal, Hls.nsime was Valerius; the first 


. lime I saw him in ihe lenjple, he was aiienlivcly 
observing me ; and 1 felt as thoiigh a burning 
' arrow liad stung my heart ; 1 i^ei one of his* 
glances, and it seemed as though a new day 
! shtAie around me, ‘and a new existence thrilled 
through my veins. Nature^ smiled mji’e lovely, 

1 1 and for the firft lime 1 enjoyed a foretaste of 
I happiness. '^Whenever I fancied my lover had 
entered the temple, my walk becrine more 
graceful and dignified: corMealed in the midst 
of the cfowd, I thougl^t he contemplated ^me, 
and oftcn^while acclamations of praise rosearoiind 
me during our festivals, those who attended iher:i 
were ignorant cf the cause which induced me to 
displ'iy the eleganc^of my shape, and increase the 
solemnity ff th^sacrifice. But when the cr<?wd 
departed, the temple gates were closed— all 
aroimd me seemed desolate ; and my soul felt 
no other sensalions than thCic oi mel Micholy 
and (dck'pair. . With stifled sighs I hailed the 
awful solitude of ihte edifice — 1 love,” said I, 

and far from me, surrounded by numerous 
fascinating females, Valerius will disdain a 
triuVnph that will cost him so much; for **-.2 
he will not have the courage to dcaCf ; he 
will only ha'^e to^ choose anv ng the Roman 
ladies, who are all endeavouring to ensnare 
him. Shad 1 then never know whether he 
loves me, and am 1 condemned to remain in 
this cruel sui**pcnce ?" 

Fakir. Your lover, perhaps^ on his side, was 
nidking similar reflections. 

Vestal. He had ;ead my thoughts, and from 
that moment he bo:ame worthy of me. The 
next festival he repaired to the temple; my 
companions and myself, ranged \n ord rfora pro- 
cesssion, and bearing in our hands the sacred 
i vases, with slow- steps traversed the interior of 
of the sanctuary ; a thin veil permitted us to !ic;e 
around us, tho(^}gh it partially concealed us from 
the ga?e of others. Valerius had ptaced him- 
self among ^the first row of spectators ; .when 
I arrived near him, \ cast* a look at him which 
was halfexiingCished by inyveil; for answer, he 
laid his hand upon his heart, and instantly^l per- 
ceived his eyes illumed, and then filled with tears, 
while mine were nearly deprived of the faculty of 
seeing. Almost fainting, lendeaCoCcrcd to grasp 
the vase, which nearly fell from my trembling 
hand; but joy ^nd hope filled my heart : proud and 
satisfied, \ advanced with a more steady step to- 
wards the altar, not doubting but my lover would 
undertake and overcome every difficulty. 

Fakir. You interest me, Priestess ; T, who 
never would speak of love during my .life, you 
make me listen to its pfeture after my death. I 
still feel it is something : come, go on^ auid let 
me kndv the end 6f your adventures. 
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Vestal, The folloTYing night 1 was watching 
inothe temple; we alternately passed ^he whole 
night beside the sacred fire to supply it with fuel. 
This trembling flame alone served to light the 
tnajcstic enclosure ; when it became pale, the 
distant faults inspited me with religious dread ; 
but in this in^osing solitude, 1 •seemed to sec 
the ima^e of my lover floajmg around me : 1 
stretched my arms^ towards he'hvcni uttering tti- 
ai^iculate moans, not dariK^to offer u|^ my guilty 
Vf^s; and embracing the statue ofVesUfrom 
contrary %entiment, I e^tclaimed, ‘•Oh, god- 
dess ! if I offend thee, make^ the coldness of 
this marble enter my heart '«l burn, and 1 belong 
tm another god ! Of what importance is it to 
thee, that the sacked fire be constantly replenish- 
ed by the hand of a virgin ? Whf should my 
hoina||e be les^ pu^'C, if my heart were di- 
vided between religion and love?"^^In prow 
nounciiig these words, f Jieard* a noise^in the 
vaults of the tei^iple ; 1 turned m^ head, and at < 
one of the open windows beheld a man in the 
ju:t of leaping from the height which sepgrated 
U4. J woulci have screamed, but my voice died 
away. With help of a cord he slid, an(| fell 
with all the weiglu^f his body ifpon his knees. 

1 shuddered, and thought he must ]iave covered 
the pavement with his bhood. I ran towards him, 
and raised him, but he could not s^ieak. Forsome 
time he leaned his head and hands agpinst one of 
the pillars : my heart was torn with fcai*; bit| he^ 
soon recovered, and we wandered through the ^ 
deep and seditary recesses of the temple ; our 
hands were joined together, and our souls melt- | 
ed with l^e, whose inebrliticg delirium snatched 
away every idea of nay situation and the fi^e e«- 
. trusted to my care. OverwHllmed with t*'ansports 

joy I had never felt before, the rapid hours 
winged their flight ; but the pa$t and the present* 
were equally indifferent to ; 1 existed for 
Valerius alone — he was the god^of the temple ; 
and, entirely occupied in listening*to him, 1 did 
noFheed that darkness which l^gan to envelope 
us on all sfdes ; it increased, and soon would 
have Veachtd the sacred spot The fire still 
threw a wavering flame, but perhaps it might be 
the last ;^] perceived the danger, and tearing my- 
self from my lover, r, n towards it— ^the flame be- 
came paler, trepibled; seemed to spring up again 
for an instant, but its las^spark expiced I ar- 
rived at the altar. A light smoke |eemerl to pro- 
nounce my dreadful sentence. Valerius follow- 
ed my^teps, took my cold hand, and supported 
my almost dying frame. 1 implored Vesta, I 
implored love. — Valerius blew the sparkless em- 
bers ; ye gods! he was not then guilty, for on a 
sudden 1 saw the sacred fire fight up^ sparkle, and 
spring dp from Us ashes. 

No.xvin.hiii. 


Fakir, How fervently you must have thanked 
Vesfa ! • 


Vestal, How fervently 1 thanked love ’—Va- 
lerius appealed to me a thousand times more 
amiable ;• the danger 1 had run Endeared him 
still more to my heart, and the tears of grati- 
tude for once, equalled those of love. * 

Fakir, It appears you w^'re not ungrateful^ 

Vestah Alas ! in the mid^t of his vows of 
eternal love, 1 did not fell hspyy ; I alre.fl^ex- 
perienced the horrors of separation —The day 
began t^dawn, and I was obliged tocxcit more 
than mortal courage to (jrive l*m from 
temple. The seventh day a^ain brought iny* 
ofifbe of priestess. ^ 

Fakir, How much you must have been at- 
tAhed to each other ? * • 

Vestal, I directed him to come to the samo 
spot .It the same hbur; he was very certain of 
iny love, fur 1 could have wished te bury iff obli- * 
vion the six tedious days which would separate 

Fakir, You made me shudder at danger, 
at the moment when 1 thought the flame hari ex- 
pired; and how came you to dare again the 
saipe perif? ^ 

Vestal. Ah, Fakir! you have never lov^^ I 
see it plainly; you have only viewed hoinis in 
im3gin.i'ioiF— Learn then what you have never 
hefor^ conceived— li‘arn that youth and inexpe- 
rience might have induced me to take the first 
step; but lov% conijidled me to ihe second. 1 
was proud of iny jnssion ; so new a sentiment 
gave every object* that uccelcrateil happiness 
the samc^warmth with \hich 1 was penetrated. 

1 called upon the seventh day ; 4 gazed on the 
suii, and accused its tardyiess : L always longed 
for ns going down, and cotild have wished fu 
make vtacrogiplish inM>ne day, its course of seven. 
Ah, Fakir! I may be allowed now to expose i|i 
all ns extent, a weakness which 1 have so ciuelly 
expiated. 

fakir. I cannot help admiring, madam, bow 
much you wgre an anti> vestal. • 

^^estul. Placed far from this horrid teiqple, [ 
shoitld have been a wife, and a motlier. 

Fakir. That it well said. And I, who have 
flagellattd myself for forty-five years, what benefit 
has it produced to the world ? 1 pifliisly thought 
this was a virtuous ai t. The peopje of Home, 
then, were asm:^ as those of iny cnuntiy ; Uiiis 
at least is consoling, and 1 imagine th.ii this 
epidemical distemper is universal.— Well, did 
Valerius return on the seventh day ? 

V^laL Alas ! he did, for our mutual mis- 
foriune. 

Fakir. How ? 

R r 
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y,.stul. We were suspcc^d — his footsteps 
liad frcen discovered. 

Fithf. Ah ! I tremble for him ; this was much 
wnr^c than the extinguished hre. 

V( 4 f,ta waa avenged, Fakir., 

Fakir. Here is a cruel goddess— but why in- 
vtiU such ? 

^Vi stal. She reigned before me, and in coming 
into ^h•^ world 1 wassubjocted to her Uws.— \li, 
FakiP, pity nu‘^ I .ibfndoncd mytelf wholly to 
the delight of again seeing my lovL fear was 
entirely banidied from my mind ; biit^how shall 
I poiirtray the h<yrors which dislurbc#! our hap-* 
jjiiuiss, when luifd and repeated shouts resounded 
tbmngh the depihh of tlic temple, and when arin- 
c«l vitellitcs, carrying flaming ton hes, dispelled 
tlv »'h>,cuPity of ihr place, and angry prieNts-^ 
Fakir Priest >! did say! — Ah, then all 

is t»ver! 1 already see vui yi the fatal tomb. 

Filial. The nfllieiion of my sistci ve-.tals, the 
reproiclio. I suv w'rip. ii in cvr'iv fac , the tiif 
<h/nati(»n 1 read in ( v rv look, and more then all, | 
the igl^t ot iny*V)v<.i ch.oned, vainly struggling, 
and eas ui^ \\ t look at me ; consider thebe ob- 
leel*', they all attacked at itie same instant my 
c'yt'', rny heart, and my ears; I saiv the con* 
stliiMtion, whiilifrom the narrow limits of the 
lemph’, would soon extend i<iroughoiit Rome 
apd ns empire; and one would ^J4lve thought 
it verged upon its rum. Thcornamentsthat I wore 
a-- a pririte.SjWere torn fiom me and only touched 
■with feai fill brands ; the state expected nothing 
but the most dreadful disasters ^ all affairs, as well 
] lulic asvprivate, wore suspended; and* one 
would have said that yalerius had broken the 
talimian that |upporicd the empire. 

/•a4/r. It is veiy singular that so austere a 
people ^houid have chosen such*a talisman. 

Vestal Soon a sentence was pronounced by 
all ihe Pont ill’s, w huh coe lcmned me to descend, 
living, into :i species of vault, wlicr**, ihro’ on in- 
sulting pity, would be deposited some bread, some 
milk and water, and a gloomy lamp, as fhoueh 
to make the victim taste the preparations of her 
deaih, and the prolong ition of ht4 pmii>hmcnt. 
(^mdheted to the place of my sepulchre^ the 
crowd riared not cross niy path ; friends, parents, 
all abandoned me : i found myself only surround- 
ed b) pi icbti^ judges, and executioners, who, with 


I their eyes fixtil. on the Qarth, kept a dismal 
I silence. ,The grand Pontiff, on the point of milk- 
ing me descend the fatal ladder wliifh was to 
separate mo from tjie living, whhed to exhort 
me, and spoke to me of his gods; but I silenced 
him. — “ Stop, barbarian," tsaid 1, f^iich me 
not, 1 will dcjctfnd into the b'nv^rls of the earth 
without thy assrshince ; there I shall no longer 
hear tliy bloody rftes mcntionj'd. Does it belong 
to thee tf^ dare* to of love ? Jf ^'’alerius^be 
notcundemne !, 1 die coitienf. 1 hav -transgre-ied 
aga4nst the laws of Vesta, but tho^*. of nature 
are more ancient and more sacred. If at an i:n- 
cxperienced age l^blindly bore the ch * of 
superstition, 1 hjid a right to burst froiu my 
bondage at^hat of reason amf smiim^^ t. The 
fire which lou feed on Ve«!ta’.s altar will die away, 
but love will never bt extinguished, ^becaiiso it is 
, -lighted the fnighly hand of Njiiire. This is 
the ffte which* I have rhcri>.hed, which 1 have 
picserved willi caic, and which I never will 
abandon but in dcadi, or rather which will sur* 
vive^niy mortal frame." 

Fakir. Did not thus speech affecMhe priest.* 
Vestal. No ; 1 difscended into tlte tomb which 
awaitcrl me, ahd r/as cncICstd in it. Judge of iny 
feelings wlien I saw the eartli fall around me, and 
bury me in a narrow ^'^ve, beside a lamp which 
would be extinguished with iny life. What re- 
mains for to tell canniii be expressed. Suffer* 
, ing a thousand deaths, passing from despair to 
anifthilaiion, and^from annihilation to^despair; 
what anguish 1 endured for the cr^me of having 
loved ! But amidst all my pangs of misery I ne- 
ver once reproaclwcd love-j it was f^lill in my 
heart, and seemed to caln&my torments. 1 pro- 
nounced the name® of Valerius, a.nd my most 
acute pain was the reflection of having caiisi^l 
his miMfortune ; d forgot my own, and only ceased 
to think of my Fover when 1 had ceased to exist. 

Fukv . We ^must forget the past, as it is now 
nearly the soVhe, wlrethercave have lived happy 
or miserable Li& is for us but a confused dream, 
and let no unpleasant remembrance trouble the 
peace we enjoy. Leave that miserable Roine and 
its priests. Do you believe ihat they still have 
vestals ? j 

Vestal Do you think that fakirs still exist ? 
Fakir, Yes. Adieu, priestess. 


E.K. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES Ol’ MOZART. 

[ContftmM from Page IJjj 1 .] 


Mozart dedicatetl a se^of quarielli io him. 
Th? DciUcatiun is a m(»num<^t of hi-i modesty I 
ajd of his respect for tlAtfgreat I owe ; 

him,” says he, “ thal^ homage; for ii is from i 
Haydn tint 1 have learned to compose quartetti." . 
* • Another composer of Vienna, able and learned ♦ 
enough, but without gcnii|jS, and who only bince ' 
t^e death of Mozart has be^ in some repute, > 
delighted in niftbling and carpiii§ at Haydn’s j 
glory ; he often importuned Mozarlj by bringing 1 
him svrnpljycjnies and qnartvUi of that composer, ji 
whicIThe had ta^en the pains to'wiitc in partitioi^ !■ 
in order to sc^^ii them, pdiiUingt>ut all t'A' slight j| 
negligences whieh*miglit have esouped that great 
mabtor. MozaV always Interrupted and cut short 
, the conversation : but one day he lost his pa- 
tici^, and ^id to him, with vivacity,— ** Know, 
Sir, that if wtjtwti were ca^t in one, we should 
not equal H iydn.”* • t * I 

His disinterestedness was extreme. He has j 
even furnished maligni^n with puerile anecdotes, ; 
little pertaining to the biiperiorilj of his genius; j 
but more just appreftalors have gathered tiaiu, | 
which to genius add the charm of nobleness and j 
of goodness, Mozart frequently compostfU so-^, 
natas and oAicr pieces for lus friends, whicli he [ 
gave them witliout retaining a copy ; the music- ! 
merchants, who were alwa)ts on the catch, col- , 
lected those prcoes,#nd published them fur tl^dr , 
, own account. When he «as told this “ They | 
4 ^re shabby fellows,” said he, what would you 
have me dor” He once cqpiposcd an oper^ 
gr.duitoysly, to retrieve the ^airs of a country 
manager, upon the sole condition thaP no copy 
should bo taken of^il, that if fp succeeded he j 
mffeht dispose of it to others, ajjjd reap its emolu- j 
merits : tliS opera did succeed, and shortly ap- | 
pcarAl in several theatres without Mozart’s per- 
niisBion “ They are shabby fellows,” was again 
all his vengeance, and Jie thought no more of the 
matter. 

Whilst he was at Leipzig several motets^ or 
pieces for eight voices, were perfomicd^m hi? 
honour in St. Thomas’s college. ^He was charm- 
ed with the precision of the execution, and 
acknowledged that neither Prague nor Vienna 
possessed such a perfect choir. .Among the forty 
singers who formed it, he was particularly pleased 
with a counter-tenor. He afterwards entered 
into conversation with himi and took an oppor- 
tunity bf privately slipping a considerable present 
into his hand. 

All old harpsichord tuner came to put some 


stiings on his travelling forle-pimo. ^fozlr^ 
abked him what he charged, siyiiig he was going 
away. This poor ma», who looked •n^hiiii 
almost^as god, answered qTite diNCoiiccrtnl, 
huxtbh’d, and btammering: — “ Inipciial Ma- 
jcfly ! loid and niasicr i.f ihc^cluipul of hib Impe- 
rial iVf je^iy! Iciniiot. — Iits ti#ir, 1 have aticilfkii 
scleral times.— ell , you shall give me half a- 
crown.” “ Half aVrowri ^ ciies Moznri, “ foe 
s^iame, such u clever man as you aripslmiyd not 
ufidorvalue hi.s taknts;” and he gave him a few 
ducats. The old gran reilrutl with nuinbrilcs^s 
bows, and coniiiuially repeaung|—“ Ah '.^Impe- 
rial Maje.sty ! ’ * * 

It must be here observed, lh.it fur tuning .t * 
harpslcord or piano, in Gcinii^ny, sixpence, 04 - 
at most a shilling is charged • Jm^he most re- • 
markable part of ij^is anecdote is not the gene- 
rosity of Mozart, but the motive for the respect- 
ful .stupefaction of the old timer in Iih prcsjjicc. * 
h was not his fi^me, liis genius, or his skill, which 
had this effect, the poor man knew nothing of 
those matt'^ rs; but Moz.irt was the Empcroi’-i 
Master of the Chapel ; this title vv.is to him as 
something nyigical and sacred, which surrounded 
Mozart like a glory ; and lie, prostrating liiiiibeJt, 
stuttered, — “ Iiiyierial ^ , 

The French translator of the foregoing ante- 
dotes fitim the Gciman of C. F. Cramer, lu-ro 
mentions again the EnvhmtJh Vlnlc^ one of 
Mozjrt’s m<isticrpiece.s, a«d that those who tr^n^'- 
lated It into French, and who have taken various 
parts* of itP to fordt the grand opeia of the 
J^JystericH of Isis, were sevcrt ly ccnsiircil for 
having done so. lie takes their n.irt on bO\eral 
points, and particuhrly justitic.s tin m lor having 
introduced pieces of Mozart into tliat opr'ra, 
saying thatiheicis liitle morc*uriily in the oiigi- 
Atil work, of which the grossest defects wore I- ft 
our ill the French translation. He adds, that the 
greatest niasterb*in Italy and in Germany, some- 
times Risert in one opera pieces which they made 
for another ; that Mozart frcquclilly rook that 
liberty; and, lastly, that Gluck .hirnself, that 
greatest of draiipatic musicians, never scrupled to 
do the same. 

He quotes first the grand air in Iphigenk en 
TauridCf “1) malheureuse Iplygcnic!” which is 
noiS for note the air in Ezio, foimerly conipo.scd 
at Naples, ^ Se mai senUi spirarti ncl volio.” 
We might ask what relation can there be be- 
tween the sentiment of Kzio and that of Iphi- 
genia ? betwi;cn the words of Meustasio, « H 
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thoii^vcr fL.’Ieht respiring oft thy face a light 
breath which '.lowly environs it,” And these verses 
ol'Guiliard, O unhappy Iphigcnla^ thy family 
is aoiiihilated ” 

Secondly, fli that same Iphigcnia, iLe rhorus, 

“ J-ei us contemplate the sad preparaiioiis,” which 
is usually'umitted on the btage, and which is only 
the chorus of Iphigcnie en Aulide^ “ What at- 
iraciions! what majesty 1” transposed into another 
k.'vf • , • 

Might we not here agiiii ask wlictheri there is 
much rclilion between the jncpnratiunf for /he^ 
“f and the attravlions of JphL 

genia entering *thc camp of the Greeks in 
triumph ? , * 

After liaving cited* two or three more examples 
fit»ni*ilie Same master, he adds : “ I say moA;; 
Gluck has sometimes permitted himself to burrow 
certain sublime chords of his tragrc lyre, from 
othci^'compofers; he has taken the subject of 
one of the mo^t energetic airs of his Jphigenie en^ 
Tautide^ “ 1 ini|)1ore thee, and I tremble,” from 
u work /v]|^re ^nc would least think to find it, 
fror^ an old jig,*by the father of German Fugues, 
Sebastian IVach, whose profound works although 
not much known, will always form an abundant 
sotMKi and Inexhaustible treasure of grand and 
learned harmony. In proof of this assertion, 
thf German author has given an engiiving of the 
entire jig, wiieiein may be seen, but conducted 
aud handled with all the science and mastery of 
that great harinonUt, the bass-motive, of which 
the return produces such a remarkable cifcct in 
the air of lAt above- mofilinnedKipcra” 

To return to Mozart.* Towards the^ndof bis 
life, already et^feebled by illne-.s, especially by 
the Irritaiiun of his nervous system, and being 
nclurally timid, he was continually disturbed 
with doleful ideas of destruf tion amj deatl^ He 
then set himself to work with such activity, that 
it appeared as if he wished to escape from the 
sensible world, and take refuge among the crea- 
tions of his own genius. He carri'*d this pro- 
ceeding to such pitch, that he not only forgot 
every thing which surrounded him, but suii|p- 
times a*tmost annihilated himself, and sunk s^sc- 
less in his armed-chair, from wh^ce he was carried 
to bed. Every body perceived that suclj fatigue 
would quite ssxhaust him. The exhortations of 
his wifecind his friends, with the efforts which 
were made to divert him, were not of the least 
use. .Sometimes he was persiSided to take an 
airing in a carriage; but he pai'^ Ao attention to 
any thing, but remained absorped ii^hif imagina- 
tion's, which brought on involuniary shWerings. 
His wife invited some of his friends to visit nim ; 
>ie was pleased to see them, but continued his 
work. He did not listen to. their conversation, 
and when they spoke to liinii he was not aogry^ 


but answered in monosylfables, and went on 
wruiiig. ^ * * 

In this state of mind he wrote his Enchanted 
F/M/q, and hi< Clcmd^cp of Titus, *In composing 
the first of those two operas, he abandoned him- 
self to his genius, and kndw neither ^clay nor 
night; he frequently during thisiabour fell into 
live most absolute*cxhaustion, and into swoons, 
which lasted many minutes. •This opera was re- 
presented* at Vienna a^ prodigious number* of 
limes, blit the languor of Mozart increased so 

much, that he was unable to direct the orchestra 

• 

aliove ten nighbe. When he could no longer 
attend the theatre, •he fretted, and placing his 
watch beforp hiiif, fancied he, heard his music, 
and observing the hours, said,— “ Ah ! the first 
! act i.s now finished ; now they arc playing, such 
I an air,” dfc. A^Il at once the idef thai every 
i^Jiing^wduld poon fipish /or him, made him 
shudder, and ^ink into profound melancholy. 

He was sitting one day imiyersed in gloomy 
thoughts, when a carriage stopt at his door, a 
stranger was announced, tand entered his ap?% ' 
ment. lie was an elderly gentleman, ftrhom 
j neit^ier Mo/ar| nor his wi^ hacW^ver seen. He 
required Moz<irt to compose a requiemy to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the death of a person of 
distinction, whom he*declined naming. This 
proposal, and Us mysterio||is air, greatly affected 
Mozart.^ Ke consented to the rcquc>t. The 
•unllpown person left a hundred ducats on ilie 
> table and disappeared. Mozart, Jpurici! in his 
afflictive ideas, hcardeiot his wife’s observations 
on this incident; after a quarter of an hour's 
silence, he asked fi?r pen, kil^ .and p» per, and 
i^nt to work. His interest appeared to irirrease 
in every bar ; he toiled day and night. He could * 
not long undergo such fatigue, and fainted several 
Himes; he was ^uh difliculty prevailed on to go 
out for • few minutes in a carriage ; heVemained 
mute, and lus^l; <ii thought, lie had persuaded 
himself he was composing the hymn for his jiwn 
funeral ; this ideH never left him, pud he con- 
I tinued his work, like Raphael, who absorped in 
the seniiinent of his approaching death, still 
laboured at his picture of theTiansfiguration. 

The journey he made to Prague, Vvliere he 
composed the Clemencq ofTiluJty for the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Leopold, avefted his gloomy 
titoughts fir a while ;«but as soon as he got back 
to Vienna he* returned with renewed energy to 
finish his requiem. 

The stringer called on him again ; Moiart ex- 
cused himself for not being ready with the music, 
but promised it should be finished in a month. 
The stranger was satisfied, and left him another 
hundred ducats, always declining to mak( himself 
known. A servant was orderedi to follow him, 
bat loon returned, saying^ he was unable to keep 
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lip with the carrioge.* Mozart took it into his 
heaif that thi<f man came fn^ni the otliA* world, 
and was the augil of his death. This idea ex- 
ahed him still mure with the hope of erectiii|(aii 
immortal monument to his memory. During 
this inteifte labour ffe became gradually more 
feeble, and morosubject to fainting IBts, notwilh- 
standing avliich he perseveroJ^ with the 'same 
•batinaey and aidouit At expiration of the 
% • 

I 


month he had terniiTiuied the work *, a few^ays 
after the stranger returned,— but hfozart was in 
the grave. 

In 178*, a theatre was opened in Paris, con- 
secrated aliflo^t exclusively for the ^eiformance 
of the original masterpieces of Mo^arf, hitherto 
disfigured by tran.slvUiuiis and iHaccurate per- 
formance. w 


origin;\l letter from robeut burns. • 

• * • * • • 

BEING THE FOUNDATION OF ONE OF HIS MOST EXCLLLENT POEMS^ 


Weel mounted on his gr«y marc^ § 

A better never lifted leg. * ' ^ 

Tam skelpit ont thro' dub and mire, 
l^espising wind, and rain, and fire : 

* A9Qiile.s holding fast his gude blue bonnet f 
wMles croJhing o’er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles glow'r^g roi^nd wiTh^prudent caresy 
Lest bogles catch him unawares^ 
Kirk’/lUoimij was drawing nijjh, • 

Where ghaistsand howftis nightly cry.— 

In a collection of*miscellaneous ^papers of 
the antiquary Grose, which 1 purchasetf a ffw 
years singe, I found the fulloyripg letter written to 
him by Burns^ when the farmer was collecting 
the Antiquities of Scotland 3 when I premise it 
was on th^ second t(adition ^hnt he afterwards 
formed the inimitaBle Rule of “ Tam O'Sh.iiiter,* 
\ cannot doubt of its being fead with great in- 
tefrst. It were ** burning daylight" to point 
out to a reader (and who is «ot a reader of 
Burns thoughts he afterwards transplanted 

into the rhythm it ical narrative. « O. G. 

I.ETTEK OP ROBERT BURNS TO PStANCIS GROSE, 

F. A. S. CONCERNING WITCII-STORIES. 

• 

Among the many witch stones I have heard 
relating to Alloway Kirk, 1 distinctly remember 
only two tfP three. 

Upon a stormy nigh^ amid whirlmg squalls of 
wind and bitter blasts of hail, in short, on such a 
' night as the devil would chase to take (he ah in, 
a farmer, or farmer’s servant, was plodding and 
plashing homeward with his plough-irons on his 
shouldef, having been getting some repairs on 
tliem at a neighbouring smithy. His way lay by 
the Kirk of Alloway, and being rather on the 
anxious look-out in approaching a place so well 
known tq be a favourite haunt of the devil and 
the dev it’s 'friendsr and emissaries, he was struck 
aqhast by discovering tbroagh the horrors of the 


^storm and stormy nigjfit, alight, which on his 
iie.iior a])prDa(‘hy pl.iiiily shciverl ilself to proceed 
itom the haunted edifice Whether he had been 
furiified from aliove on lii-i devout^upplication, as 
is customary with pci>ple when tTiey aspect the 
immediate presence of satan ; of whether, ec- 
cording to another custom, he had got courage- 
ousl'^ drunk*at the smithy, I will not pretend tp 
determine; hut so it was that he ventured N? Jjo 
up to, nay,* into the very kulc. — A good luck 
would h.ivc it, •his temerity c.inie alY unpiiniahccX 
The members of the infernal junto were all on 
•some midnight busiiuss ort.ilKr, and he saw 
ifothing but a ^ind of kettle or cahWon, deponri- 
ing from the roof, over the fire, simmering some 
heads of unchi isten^d cinidre'i, lirikb-i i^execufed 
nialcfactur.>^ i&c. ior tlie*biisinc^s ol the niclit. 
It was, in for a penny, in fora poand, with tlic 
honest ploughnvan ; so without ceremony h'* un- 
hooked the Ckddron from o1i the fire, and poiuioff 
Tiut the«l,imn^)lc ingroilients, inv erted it on his 
head, and carried it fairly home, wiicro it rinnain- 
ed long in the family a living e\i(lcncc of the 
truth of the story . 

Another story, which 1 can prove to be equally 
authentic, was^as follows • 

Qna market day in the town of Ayr, a farmer 
from Carrick, and consequently whose way Uy 
by the gate of Alloway kirk^yard, in order to cross 
the river Doon at the old bridge, which is about 
awo or three hundred yards further <tn than the 
said gate, had been detained by his businestfiill by 
the time he rcach^l Alloway, it was the wi/irrl- 
hour, between night and morning. Though he 
was terrified with a blaze streaming fn.iu the 
kirk, yet as iUis a well known fact that to turn 
back qn these occasions is runnhig by far the 
greatest risk of mischief, he pindciuiy advanced 
on his road. When he had reached the gate of 
the kirk-yard, he was surprised and entertained, | 
through the ribs and arches of an old gothic 
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wii/iow wbjch f.^ocs Ae highway, to see a 
d.Tat^of witclics around Ihcir old sooty bhck- 
jruan! nu-ter, who was keeping them all alive 
with the powers of liis bagpipe.— The farmer 
stopping his hor-ieto observe them nfliltkj could 
plainly ilecry ihe faces of many old women of his 
acquaintance and neighbourhood. How the 
^iill'jmaii was drci'ied •rtidr'on does not say ; 
but^heladle^. were al^ in lh»’ir smocks 5 and one 
o^them happi^iing unluckily to have a smock 
which was considerably looi^hott fbaus^ci all the 
purposes otthal piece of dress, our fjflner \fas v) 
tickled that In* uivoluiifarily burst out, with a 
loud, laugh, “ W*-el luppen Maggy wd ihc 
short sarkr* and vtolkcinig himself, instantly 
spt^rred Vis horse to ihe lop of his speed. 1 need 
not mention the universally known fact, lh.i\ no 
diubolical power can pursue you beyond the middle^ 
of a running stream, ifuckily it was for the 
poor farmcP that the liver Doon was $0 near, for 
iiotwithijtanding the .speed of the horse, which was 
a good one, '^gainst he reached the middle of 
the arcli tr." the bndg.*, and consequently the niid- 
dWi of the sircAm, the pursuing vcngcfuMiags, 
were so close at his heeb, that oru* ol them ac- 
kjally sprung to seuc him 5 but it was too date, 
nothing was on her side of the stream but the 
horse’s tail, which immediately gave way at her 
Aifcrnal gripe, as if blasted by a sJrok'eof lightning; 
but the farmer was beyond her reach. 1 lawever, 
the unsightly, taiMe.ss condition^of the vigorous 
steed was to \he last hour of the noble creature^ 
life, an av^ul warning^to iheCarrick fanners, not 
to stay too late ill Ayr markets. 

Thu last relation 1 stiall give, ihoffgh equally 


true, is not so well identified as the two formers 
with regard to the scene; butastne best autho- 
rities give It for Alloway, 1 shall relate it. 

©n a summer’s ’evening, about the time that 
nature puts on her sables to mourn the expiry of 
the chearful d^y, a shepherd boy beldnging to a 
farmer in thb iiiynediaie neighbourhood of AlUi- 
way'Kirk, hadpitfl folded his chargeji and Was 
returning home. he pissed the kirk, in the 
adjoinial Md, he fell j^i wi'h a crew of men'and 
women, jvho were busy pulling stenvs of the plant 
ragwort. He observed, that as each pcison pull'^d 
.'\ ragwort, he lA* she got astride of it, and called 
i out, “ Up, horsief’ on which the ragwort Hew 
I olF, like Ikigasus, through tlte air with iis rider. 
The foolisli bc^y likewise pulled his ragwort, and 
cried with the rest “ Up, hoisiel” and strange 
to tell, away he flow with Ide comparj^. The 
first^tlgc at ovhich <<he iavalcade stopt, was a 
merchant’s wilie cellar in* Bourdeaux, where, 
without saying by your leave, Ahey quaffed away 
at ihe besuhe cellai could afford, until ihe morn- 
ing^ foe to the imps ilnd works of darV*t.js, 
threatened to throw light on ^he matter, and 
frfghttncd them from th;ir caAViKsals.— The poor 
shephiMd had, being equally a siranger to ll:c 
scene and ttio liquor, Ijycdlessly got himselfdrunk ; 
and when the rest took horse, he fell asleep, and 
was found so next day \f/ some of the people bc- 
longing to the merchant. Somebody that under- 
sf<rod Scotch, asking him what he was, hc.-;aid he 
was such-ii-one’s fterd in Alloway * aiui, by some 
or other gciliTig home again, he lived long 
to tell the woildlho womlrou'> I'lle. 1 am, •S.c. 

/ * *’Kc>ji2kt Borns. 


•authentic BIOGRAVHICAI. ACCOUNT 
or THE i. \rE 

DU. JOHN DOUGLAS, BISHOP OP l^ALISBtlUY. 


e late Dr. John Doughs, bishop of Salis - 1 
bury, was born in 1721. He was son of Mr, j 
Archibald Douglas, a respcctible merchant at the 1 
port of Pittenweem, in Fifeshire. His grand- 
father (bciftg .1 younger brother of the family of 
Dougtas of Talliquiily, in the shire of Kinross, 
wiiich is one of the «»hUst blanches of the house 
of Doughs now in exi gence), was an eminent 
clergyman of the F.pi-ropal Cnurch of Scotland, 
and the immediate successor of Bhhop Burnet, 
in the living M Salten, in East Lothiair, from 
which preferment he was ejected, at the Revo- 


I * Luppen, Scots, participle passWe of the verb 
to leap. 


:hitinii, when Pres by icri in ism jvas cstaLluihcd ia 
Scothind. 

The BUhpp was, lor sonic years, at school at 
Dunbar; in 170G, he w.\iS entered a Commoner 
at St. M|^ry and remained there till 17J3, 
when he removed Baliol College on being 
elected an Exhibitioner on Bishop Warner’s 
foundation. In 1741, he took his Bachcloi’s 
degree; and ip *.742, in order to acquire a faci- 
lity of speaking French, which he had previously 
learned grammatically, he went abroad, and re- 
mained for some time at Montreal, in Picardy, 
and afurwan.’s at Ghent, in Flandersv On his 
return to college, in 1743, he' took his Master’s 
degree^ and having been oidaiaed Deacon in 
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•T744, hx" wc*'. aj>;>oint^l lo i flinate as chaptam ,j same sects, being qp ironical defence of them 
to tl)^‘ MMid rejjiincnt of Guard-, which hf joined j| against ilie attack made on them it) the fo^cr 
whin -orviiijf wiMi the coijd>iiied army in Flan- |j v^'iiphict, and a burlesque of their style of eje- 
ders. Dining the thm; he with the j pounding the Strictures. In 175f), he published 

ar4iv, he cmploynl lumsolf in ihe %tucly of mu- :l his fir-: paujphlet against Archibald power; and 
»l« ni Idiig-^ges. Ill* y;\<.not ati inactive ^c^ct^tor I: in the autumn of that year, a pamphlet eiilitled, 
of the baitlv‘ of Fonicno}, which happened jj “ A serious Defence of the AdininisWation,** 
Api.iy^O J7‘i!>:*as, on tint v<cJ"Iom, he. wa^ ,| being an iruriicAl justification of their introducin 


cmployed^n carrying orders Irani General Camp- 
J>cll^to the Knglish, who gArided 1) e village in 
whiijfi he and llie o’^u-r Generals were sta!i'»ned. 
Ill SeplomlTfjr 1745, h ’ r<*limieil (n •England 
tint detachment of fhe army winch was 
oifh*red home on the brcjlving odt of the rebcl- 
li and hivmg no longer any^connexion with 
the (.hiaid':, ho w^nt back to Balifil College, 
whoio he was elected one of the KMliibitioncrs 
on Mr. Snob's found iiion. In 1747, lie was 
oMaineff pir-st, aifl became cur.Ao of Tilchur-^t, 
near Reading, ^nd allerw<frds of^Dunstc#, in 
Oxlord'iliire, where lie was nsidin.'^ ^vhni, at the 
recoin mciul Uiun Sf Dr. riiirlcs Stiiari, and Lady 
./yien, a particular fricMid of the Bi-hop's mother, 

seleciyl by Lord Rath as a tutor to* ac- 
company Lord P^ltcnoy on h\*i travels, ^ 

C'f the lour which vlA; then iradS there exist.'? 
a nunusenpt account, in his oivn hand-writing: 
It • elates piincipallv, if ti^t exclusively, to the 
governinents and jinlu'cal ri lations ihe several 
couiUiics thromih whicfi he passed Li October 
17 19, he rciurneil to England, and took»poss^s- 
s,ou ol Elton Consianmio, anil the donaiive*of 

• • a 

V^ppi '^'ton, in4>hro|)*)hirf, on me prc-eni-ation of 
Lord Bath. In Nt'V‘’nibar ELK), he published 
Ins firht liier.iry wo k, “ T|ie Vindication of 
Wilton," ifoin ifioii’hvge of |.laoi.ih-in bruug i.b 
aj^aiiist him by Laud. i. ]k«iIu; same year, he 
prc^oiiicd by Lord Bath lo ilie living of High 
I'rcal, and vacated that of Fatjn (huisitantine. 
Ho only jesiJed iicrasion.illy bis living's; 
and, at the dc-lro of Lord Bath, took a houso in 
a street coiiligiious yj Ruh 1101 %*, where he 
p-issetl the winior numihs In yie ^ummer he 
generally accotnpanied Lord Bath in his excur- 
sions td Shrewsbury, Tunbridge, Clieltenham, 
and Bath, and in kis visits to the Duke of Cleve- 
land's, Lor^ Lyttelton’s, Sir H.Rcdingfeld’s, &c. 
In September Hot?, he iiuiricd Miss Dorothy 
Pershou^e, sister of Rtchard Peishouse, E-q. of 
, Reynold^- Hall, near WaLall, in *S'af5ird»l|ire, 
and within three months became a widower. In 
the spiing of 1754, he pubiislieil the “ Criterion 
of Mirai-Jes," in ihe form of a letter to an anony- 
mous correspondent, since known to have been 
Dr. Adam Smi'.h In 1755, he wrote a pamphlet 
entitled, “ An Apology for the Clergy,” against 
the Hufchin.soniaiis, Acc. and shortly afterwards, 
another p!imphlet cniitlcd, The Destruction 
of tho French foretold by Ezekiel^'** against the 


foreign troops lo defend ihis country. In 175^ 
he published “ Bower and Tdlcmoiit compaaw^;’* 
within a very short time aflcrvfards, “ A full 
Confii'ation tu Bower’s three Defences;” and 
ifi th* sprifig of 1758, “ The comjiletc and final 
Dotec ioii of Bower.” In tln/EIctfter leirn of thil 
yearj, he look his Doctor’s degrw, and was pre- 
sented by Lord Bath ih the Iwitig of Keiiley, irt 
Shr^p-hirc. In 1759, he published^ •• The 
Conduct of a late Noble (Commander candidly 
considficd,” in defenrpof Lord George Sac.kviUc. 
He wa** induced to take this sido of the question 
l^y no other motive than the palpable injustice 
of ilie attack made on Lord George Sjckvilic by 
BulTlKMrl, br fort' it could be kn^iurn whether ho 
really deserved censure; nor did, anyone ever 
know that he wrote this pamphlet except Millar, 
the booki»QlJcr, to whom he made a present of 
the Eopy. In the same month he wrote^oB 
published, V A Letter to two great Men op the 
Approach ofj’eacc,” a pamphlet which excited 
great attention, and always pas.sed for having 
^hcfit written by Lord Baili. In 1760, he wrote 
^0 pirfirc to ^he translation of “ Hooke’s Ne- 
ip)C»ations,” He was this year aiqxiinted one of 
his Mfijosty’:% chaplains, Ui 1761, hc^publisljed 
.Seasonable Ilinu from gn honest Man,” as an 
exp(>siiion*i>f Lord Bath’s sentiments. In No- 
vember 17C?, he was, through the interest of 
J.ord Hath, made Canon fff Windsor. In De^ 
member of that year, on the day on which the 
prelimiiranes A* peace ilere to he taken into ron- 
sideraiion in parliament, he wrote the paper 
cillcd The Sentiments of a Frenchman, 
which was printed on a sheet of paper, p.isiod 
upon the walls in every part of London, and dis- 
tributed among the members as they entered the 
Ho9-e. In 1763, he superintended (he jiubli* 
cation of “ Henry Earl of Clarcndon’.s Diary and 
Letters,” and wroi^ the preface winch is prefixed 
to those papers. In June of this y^ear, be ac- 
^companied Lord Bath to Spa, where he became 
acquainted with the Hereditary Prince of firun.s- 
wick (the late DuRe), from whom he received 
marked and particular attention, and with whom 
he was afterwards in correspondence. It U 
known that whhin a few years ^lere existed a 
series %f letters, wh.ch were wri ten by him 
during hii stay at Spa, and a book containing 
copies of all the letters which he had subsequently 
written lo and receirod from the Prince of Bruns.) 
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Vf\c^9 oix ihc state of parf i<', »viid the characters 
ol ihcir lca<rer5 in this tonniry, anil on the policy 
and effect of its coniinenul connections. But as 
these have not been found, there is reason to ap^ 
prehend th!»t they may have been rliestroyed, in 
consideration of some of the persons being still 
alive, whose characters, conduct, and principles 
store the topics of that correspondence. Iji 1764, 
Lord Bath died, and left hin» his Mbrary; but 
Oliiferal PuUc^cy wisliing tiiat it ahouM not be 
removed from B.ith-l louse, he rcilinqpished his 
claim, and accepted ;i ih»iiisand pounds in l^eu of 
jt. GcnerM Pullent ) Uft it to him again at his 
iloath, and h(f again gave it up to the late Sir 
W. Pultrjiey for the sarne sum. It haVbeen 
irioneously stated,* that his own valuable iibrarv j 
haf» been derived from this source, wherers it ,1 
was entirely collected by himself In 1764, he * 
exchanged his hvmgs iniShropshire for that 
St.^\usiin\s and Si. Taith’s, in Walling-street, j 
Lorvhiii, In Apiil 176'), he married Elizabell*, II 
daughter of Henry Rookc, Esq. During thi^ ij 
and ihi‘ iirecerfing year, as also in 17Gi3, he wrote 1 
.sijvpral poliiival papers, which were printed in i 
the Public Advcrtiier j and all the letters which ! 
appeared in that paper, in 1771) and, 1771, imdtT j 
fU*u signal urv.> of VVim/mv uiid * were • 

wmicn by liini. In assissted Sir John j 

JDalrymple in arranging his MS.S^ In 1776, he ! 
was removed from the Chipicr of Wiudsur to I 
that of St. Paul V. During this and the sub- j 
ficqueiit vc.y, lie was ciTjjdoyAl in preparii^e: 
Captain Cook's «Touin.il for publication, whicb 
hu undei’.ook at ilisi urgept request of* Lord 
Saiulwich, tlien First Lord of the Admiralty. In 
1777, hv asy^led Lord Hardwickc ffi arranging 
his inisccUaiieous papers, which came out the 
•following year. In *1778, he v«is elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal and Antiquarian »Socieln»s. In 
1781, he was again applied to %y Lo\d Sand- 
wich, to reduce into a shape fit fur publication, 
the Journal of Captain Cook’s third and last 
Voyage; the Introduction and the Notes were 
supplied by him. In this year, he was elected 
Frosident of Sion College for^^lhe year, and 
prchched the Latin sermon before that fiody. 
In 1786, he was elected one of the .Vice- Presi- 
dents of the Antiquarian Society ; and in 1787, 
one of thOfJrustees of the British Museum. In 
September of this year, he was appointed Bishop 
of Carl isle* ; and in 1768, succeeded to the Deanry 
of Windsor, foi which he Seated his Residen- 
tiaiyship of Si. Paul's. ’ n 1789, he preached be- 
fore the House of Lords, and of course published 
the sermon, mi the anniversary of King Charles’s 
martyrdom. In June 1791, he was translated 
to the See of Salisbury. In 1793,' he preached 
the anniversary sermon before the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which is prefixed to 


the annual printed accoi^nt of their proceedings/ 
Hav iijt been often and very urgently reqvesied 
by many of his literary friends, to publish a new 
ed^ioii of the CrUerion^ which ^ had been many 
years out of print, he undertook so lately as last 
autumn (1806) to revise* that bool^ He had 
many years collected materials for a new and 
enlasrged edition that work, but unfortunately 
they had been either mislaid or lost, or inore pro- 
bably destroyed thfobgh mistake with some other 
manuscripts. Thi>* cifcumstance, and his' very 
advanced age, sufficiently account for his not 
having attempted to alter materially, or.to adl^'to 
this original wo rig. 

In this !>taterfieiit,all the avowed publications 
of the Bisliop are enumerated ; but he has been 
concerned in many others, in which he was never 
supposed to have had any p^art, a/ul in some of 
iiocorpmon ceTjbrity, whose nominal atiS reputed 
autlVnrs he pcrmittcrl to retain, .and enjoy exclu- 
sively, all th!it credit of which he could have justly 
laid claim to a considerable^ share. During a 
great part of his life, he was in evrespondened 
with some of the juost eminent hterj^^ and 
ppliticul characters of the agj Such were the 
habits of iiices^jit app'Voi.tion in which he per- 
severed, ajinost to the last iiour of his long pro- 
trac'nl IJV, that fewanen could have read more, 
If indeed any one so much , for he never deemed 
any 6{iacp of time too /iiort to be employed in 
ffadin^, nor was he ever seen by any of his family, 
except when strangers were present, without hav- 
ing a book ora pen in his hand. « 

The accciinu which were inserted in many of 
the newspapers, ?>f the illness which terminated 
in his death, were as iniiorrect'a.s most of iho e 
w.hi(.h have been ufhis life and writings. 

Instead of falling a victim to the gout, he,^..n 
scarcely be san( to have latterly any speciBc com- 
plainL He ret.iined his faculties to tjie la^l, and 
till within two days of his death amused himself, 
for some lAturs each da^ by reading.— -After a 
life thus devoted to the cause of literatiAe and 
religion, and not spent in solitary ^seclusion from 
the world, but in the midst of its most active and 
busy sce^ics, he drew his last breath on Monday 
the 18ih of May, withnuta struggle ^nd without 
; * In the arms of his son, who, in order to 
J correct the mis-statemeifts, and supply the defi- 
_ ciqficie^ of Those Recounts of him which have 
; appeared ii^ many public prints, has hastily ex- 
1 tracteil the above pariiculars from authentic 
documentsnow in his possession.— -He was buried 
in a vault in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, with a 
condescension not less honourable to his own 
feelings then to the memory of the Bishop, at- 
tended at his funeral. 
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FAMILIAR LK ITERS ON PHYSiO(iNmi V. 

[Ctyntinued from *03.] 


^ LETTER III. . 

Ia ihoi philo<;o|)hery to wRojn you showed 
^i»iy last fetters, really sstonis^e^ at my assertions, 
ffocsHie long for convincing proofs? 1 v^U give 
him f? striking one. Let me have hU jiicture^ 
it )yill not beihe first time I shall have deliverer! 
a jus^ opinion upon a person 1 havti* not seen. 1 
must repose a large share of confidence in you, 
and ffm persuaded y^u will tend Ae aOi^xact de- 
scription, for my honour is interested in the re- 
sult. You must not think, however, that I am 
in the hibit of doir^ always the same, because 
the most expressive feature of a niaiv)ftcn\w^es 
our observation, rfnd Ote eyes of otlycs .ire not 
m skilled in tracing it out as those of a phy- 
siognomist himself. This time 1 will do my best, 
aa«V.f|Jo not fear to be for once imstakou. 1 afn 
like on^\rho deff^hts in treating his friends, and 
whose hospitable n^rure l| well ftnj)w9, he dread* 
not their arrival when^lcast expected, because 
the joyful surprise he experiences pleads his ex- 
cuse for his deficiency in pWviding them with a 
sumptuous fare. Do noj inform yotfr acquaint- 
ance of your intention; he might, perjiaps, 
oppose it, or assume a different cast of counted 
nance ; and in this case, the# exertions of your 
natural sagacity STght prove fruitless, as philoso- 
phy, though it profess aloud to be a foe to false- 
hood, serves ]put to^ often, in thts age, as a cloak 
to shelter deceit and frcaThery.^ 1 will candidly 
own, that 1 admire those who unfold their truer 
temjfer to the siglit of others 3 and am the more 
inclined to forgive their defects, wfpeh I would 
find more difficulty to overlook, were they to at- 
tempt to conceal them carefully from^pie. The 
being whose violent ^ssions 1 may excuse, 
should h» ackf^wlcdge their im|i&tuosity, be- 
comes hateful, should he withhold that confes- 
sion fiom those whom he calls his sincere friends. 
Every man has been endowed with passions, and j 
any effort msAe to hide, not to conquer them, | 
must lead others to think that they are either i 
very vicious or dangerous, since so much trouble 
is incurred to spread a belief fif their non-exis!- 1 
ence. Such a temper must create mistrust, and 
compel people to be incessantly on their guard 3 
this is thefeason why I delight in finding them 
out, and when I have lifted the veil that covered 
them, to honour them with my contempt. Ye* 
this is not sufficient to overbalance the grief I 
feel, when 1 |ntnes.s how they succeed in deceiv- 
ing less vigilant persons, who thus pay dt«r for 
N9.XVUL VqLIL 


their ignorance of phi.siognomy ; the knrvwledge 
of which would render it imp»‘;Mblc for vico to 
wear the mask of virtue, and inaincciity the gar® 
of good faith. ^ • 

1 have perceived more than oAce that thesis 
wily by poCriics* dread my presence-, and when 
inBCuiApan^Swith me, their einbirrassq^cnt is too 
great to be ovircome, and iou phup not to be re-* 
marked. This continual fear of being <letcfte«l 
. envenoms their minds ; •aiu! 1 feive often incurred 
I the effects of ihcir hatred '/ithout, howgver, re- 
j pinii^ at the knowledge 1 Iwid acquired. Is it 
• not very criminal to detest and lonnent a iVIluw- 
! freatiire, because we caiiuot pass, in his eyes, for 
what we arc not? But 1 must interrupt flris 
epistle till 1 have read a letter which is just come; 

I it will, probably, contain some qu*|StionR relative 
to physiognomy ; and if they deseive ar.»aitswer, 

1 will let you know it.— I was right ; 1 am asked 
whether it be proper to improve the science I 
cultiv^ye; and three reasons are adduced to prove, 

I ought to give up this useful study, which Wu 
desired to answer as well as 1 can. 1 In* is, 

** there are moi^ wicked llian just men, and how • 
can a knowledge which unfolds all the depravity 
of human nature to our cycb, be advantageous la 
us^ Sorrow is tRc only harvest we may expocC 
to reap from it; for we can pot help being sad- 
dened by the reflerllon, that the immenfe family 
to which we belong is composed of such despica- 
*ble beings. The sole effect of this iftience will, 
therefore, be that, of increasing the number of ^ 
misanthropes, who fear and avoid all inlercoiirso 
with iheir^ellowacrcatiir<R, because they dread to 
fall victims to their unruly passions.” 

The second proceeds from the first: — “It is 
very dangerous, 1 am told, to know men so well : 
nothing will deter them so much from cultivating 
our acquaintaniw; they are not fond of being 
studicbl, and feel einb.irr;iS5t:d when thev meet 
with people whom they deem capable of pene- 
trating through the®veil of deceit with which 
they envel<f;>c their true nature. But mIicii, 
especially, they are conscious that such a know- 
lerlgc Can lead us only to d<?spise iliem, it is ir.ore 
than embarrassmentp it is hatred that agitates • 
their breast.” 

The third and last is “ That surh informa- 
tion must prove ifielcss to those who ]|^ave lavished 
their limeaway upon acquiring it ; and who, be- 
ing equally the sport of events as the rest of 
miankind, can neither foresee nor turn them to 
their own Advantage, In a word, the study of 
S a 
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physiopiioniy nfithf*r honourable to the human 
racfv whom it degrades in efnr sight, favourable 
t(» indivnluafs, whose share of gtief it increases, 
nor to tliosc who possess it, and derive no 

benefit from it.” 

The per<.8n who wrote this lettef is so fully 
pcr<!uaded that his reasons cannot be answered, 
that he has no doubt of my adopting his way of 
tkinking, 4nd giving up this dangerous, and at ■ 
best^ useless study ! His tnumphantrtone might ; 
ail^e another ^eirig, *less accustomed to such j 
boasting adversaries, but it has no effect /jpon me; 
and I will Jet you have my reply, yoi^ ma^ 

^ ^lavc occvvsion f<fr jt when tlie same sophbtical 
ar|i iimont> arc* Erought forward by your friends. 

Folly is more natural ti>,men tharf wicketAiC'-s; 
and whjn we scmtinije into Iheir temper, iheir 
goVl qualiiirs burst mio notice as well the 
b.ul, and they g.nn as innch as they lose in our 
estimatioii. 1 1 lus been dfttii remarked, that thei 
he'-t arCi’tsnre always most indulgent in judging 
the productions of those who follow the same 
profession; it is the &ame with physiognomists, 
the irXiip ih^y aie acquainted with men, the 
rpore they arts inclined to forgive their errors.— 
True and ni(4ral pluloso;Aiy, upon whose base 
^their science rests, will teach tlienc, that graces 
tnir/ compensate for dtfv'cts, sirtues fur vices; 
and that, far from avuuling 'all crrmniunication 
•sviili their feJIow-crcaluros, they £»ught to derive 
as much advantage from their good qualities as 
it will be in their power to do, and provide against 
the hail, tihing such measures af will screen thoni 
linm their resentment, or the violence of their 
p!issio)is^ To study* rnankitid deeply, it Is said^ 
i.s wi>iiing to becomes mi^atiihro|>e^ but does in 
reality any irJ'tngerouf evil lurk in a moderate 
^ibarc of misanthropy, would it not, ^n the con- 
• trary, prove useful \o many persons. As to the 
sentiments of conteinp| for nieri^ whi^li this stii- 
ence i*. reported to inspire, it is the same with 
pliysioononiy, whieh unfolds their secret nature, 
as with hiiitiiry, which relates their actions. The 
aniial't of the world present us with good and bad, 
but no one yet declared that we should not 
peruse them, since they teem with instruction. 
Are those of pliy^stognoiny more pernicious, be* 
cause they spread before U| a true ainagc of the 
huiiKin mind, free and un.sliacklcd the events 
and circiwnstaiices in which we are often pUc^. 

/ta to the second objection, as it proceerls from 
^ the fust, the same answer syll suffice ; but upon 
the whole, 1 believe that individuals gam more 
than they lose, by being thoroughly known. It 
seldom, if ever, happens that ^ihey are entirely 
dcpiived of^irlues or talents; yet sujh is the 
bull of our nature, that we bestow, in g^eneral, 
a larger share of at'.eniion upon their defects 
I ilniHheir excellencies; and reflection, and deep 


recearches alone, can enable us to div^ into the 
truth of things. How ma|iy people are censured 
by the iwrorld, without having commlUecUany 
particular offence? 1 feel, by experience, that 
wlifn wc obey the*8ingle impulse of our unrler- 
standing, we are more inclined to esteem o'tir 
fcllow-rreatures, and have found in sor e, virtues 
which lud ncivdr been revealed by the officious per* 
sons«who had prd^aimed their defects aloud.- A 
wise physiognonltist ought tf remain siten.t, when 
he perenivLS no sy%^toms of good ; and 1 hive 
always found, in those^whu profess this sci^re, 
a greaterViah to praise what deserveOtheir appro* 
bation, than to blame what required censiirt..— 
What advantage s}ioiild wc reap from declaring 
ourselves ^the etevere judges of other n^n's 
actions? But I will ask, a^so, the gentleman 
who thinks that the study of physiognomy ought 
to be given up, because it ^may cf.reate misun- 
thrqj)^,>whcthcr he has ever forsaken his friends, 
beci^ise they* were not perfect ; and whether he 
has not raster fidt sorrow at^tlie sight of ihcir 
excesses, without withdrawing his love from 
thpm ? 

The third objection is so pwely sorffStical 
tjiat I am alrnost^ashamcd to answer it. Physi- 
ognonihts ackrfbw ledge** that divination lies be* 
yond thqr reach, they thetefore cannot pretend 
to foresee or prcveift* events and circumstances. 
It is suilicic^it for them to be well acquainted 
with ihu^e whom the connexions of society have 
placed around them, in order to watch their pas* 
sioiis, and guir^ ^against their effects. Truth 
heightens the t.isie^pf the enj^^menis this sci- 
ence produces; fur it may be compared to geo- 
metry, in whiclmhc pleasure of coming to sure 
results docs nut always permit us to employ them 
in any ways ihaiSihght prove useful. 1 expert 
the picture 1 have asked you with impaiie'ice, 
and you shal^ nut hear from me till 1 have re- 
cciv|d it. * ^ 

« 

, LETTER IV, 

You have played me a sad l#Sck, by sending 
me two portraits instead of one, and refusing to 
tell me which of the two wa.wyour philosopher's. 
You have turned against me the weapons with 
which 1 had supplied you to contend with him ; 
but it causes me no trOuble, and I am glad you 
have adforded me |uch a favourable opportunity' 
of convincing you. Let us examine the first; 
his comple.xion is sallow, his eyes are small, 
hollow, weak, and almost entirely shut when he 
laughs ; bis^ay of laughing is satirical and un- 
pleasant, for he opens hb mouth loo wide, and 
when it is closed it gives a surly cast to his coun- 
tenance; Iiisndlehas no elevation in the mid- 
dle, a settled gloom overspr^ds hb Ve&tures, and 
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his forehead has nothing extiaordinary. 1 iud 
no occasion to know nhai his shape is bad, his 
stontach pointed, that he is knock-knFed, and 
his legs are thin and vkiihcred. You have written 
more than was hcce«$ary to make me almost re- 
pent having undertaken lode-ciibc his temper ; 
and did linot trust ifi your discretion, 1 would 
keep the result ^of my observations concealed; 
but as I ipust not break my p^Amise, 1 am^orry 
to inform you that qpvy rules the breast of your 
•frinnd. Every good action 'ffe beholds or hears 
of aSppakeriA the pangs of jealousy in his heart; 
and, becau^ he is incapable of performing any 
liiihself^ he wishes that iu»body sl^ouli dare to be 
generous and beneficent ; aiwl as it is out (»f his 
power to hinder others from Ating^'ghtly, he 
attempts incessantiy to diminish their share of 
merit; and is only satisfied, when his sarcastic 
argum^ts have j^rsuaded his bearers, that it 
would be better to imitate h^s inaction thar^ f|^llow 
the example of mory active -and virtuous beings. 

1 believe him tc^ be interested, and a flatterer, 
fond of praising virtues which never dwelt in his 
ao|jl. Ills mind docs nqt soar above mediocraty ; 
he e^^ls the thyd as much as he degrades the 
living ; interested ntetives m&st soften his man- 1 
ners, though mildnefs^e entirAy foreign to his j 
nature; he is rather a coward, and swould not j 
like me, were we ever totiihcomc acquainted to- 
gether. Of all this, 1 ^egyou wilk believe only j 
what experience shall have showed* you was | 
true; for 1 may have committed a rnKstalce, i|^d t 
nut comprehending well somcs jiarts of the de- j 
.scription you 'TFlii me, hftve formed a wrong i 
idea upon whicli 1 ground my reasonings. But, 
on the oth^ side^ if be has dedicated his time 
to the cultivation oT tffe sciences, he may have^ 
made some progress in therr^ and knows how to 
gite proofs of it now and then. Yet he has 
studied theni less than the art ^ turning them , 
to his advantage; his way of laughing te^ls me j 
that his understanding Is neither wclear nor just. I 
It appears to me thae«the seat of fiis physiog- 
nomy is placed on the upper lip? the length of 
which, united with the under one, makes his 
mouth assume the appearance of that of a fish. 

I should be very ^orry were this man your phi- 
losopher; and fear much, lest he should have 
added your name to the list of thosd he has de- 
ceived. Beware not to consult hjs opinion in 
• what relates to others; h, would imtil false 
ideas into your soul, for it is his advantage to find 
them wicked, and he is incapable to think them 
good. • 

The next portrait U more promising, and I 
wish the person it represents may rank higher in 
your estimation and friendship than his predeces- 
sor. His smiling and open coiOUcnance indicates j 
^ cheerful*teinperi bis mouthj according to your | 


description, declares him to be frank and siik cic, 
and 1 would rely if))on that last qu.ility. ^’he 
clearness! of his eyes is a sure sign tflat his mind 
teems with just notions on the ^clenct'b it has ex- 
plored, though some of it'idsi'nmin iting powers 
mav h.ive Reen sunk m ihc corputeuce of his 
person ; while he lias gauud, in calmness and 
equanimity of temper, wh.ii he has lost in fire 
and vivacity. The Oiape of his lips may he 
praised by Certain people ; ami the onlv remark 
I I will make upon it is, tjiat 1 believe thev dk- 
I press mildness %nd faiilifuliicss in fiiendship.— 
Cron ymitarcoimt, 1 think he onghl^noi to have 
followed a learned |>rofessien Ifhl he is not tht| 
first who has mistaken his element, and he may 
acqiKt himself of whatever he undertakes witli 
the approbation of those who have to ^eal with 
hinf: thU is, perhaps, one of the greatest praTses 
that can be bestowed. If I do not extend my 
^observations further, It is becau^o you did not 
put it into my power, for your eye-; ;u:e as yet too 
little exercised to grasp ut onec the simill shades 
of difference winch expre<;s -loinc good or bad 
quality. You wilt find it strange that ^viles and 
virtue^, habits and inclinations, lasPcs and talents, 
that seem to flow lil>m a superior »onrcc, the 
niintl, fron* which we cannot separate tlieii:^ 
should become scMiMblc to our siglit, in ma^trial 
features, sudh as Ate hues and the -li.ipe of ilm 
rlay with which our mortal fiaine is built. You 
will ask me, perhaps, wliat colour amLiiioii 
.assumes, and whether anger wear any ie>cni- 
Wance to a squRre or a circle. 1 shall not chock 
your harmless jokes, for to amuse you 1 have 
already done muchf and it J do not Accecd*in 
rendering tjic truth of my system plain to your 
eyes, 1 shall, at least, make you iwii that it is 
r.kety to be true. 

Every yoice Voniinucs to thunder, aloucf 
Against ^hc inutility my science; and tins 
question is incessantly put to me, “ what benefit 
have you derived from it ’:" ThU is a weak and 
ungenerous attempt at insuhing me on account 
of my present situation ; and 1 answer, that 
when It is majlle use of only as^n amusi^mrnt, 
it vjiU not be a source of riclifs 1 have 
found ^nany opportunities when, had I followed 
a different line of cgiiciuct, it would have crown- 
ed my ej^riions with wealth. But the faircstt 
way is to class physiognomy with virtues and 
talents, and we shall not wonder if it do not mIm! 
men to affluence^ for wha'cver h. ej 

their stamp, must rest contented with nierliotnty 
during life. The only advantage 1 l ave derived 
from this siudy^ and I place it far .ibovc the ac- 
quirements of fortune, is :hat of Aaviog chosen 
sincere friends, who can d'-q>end ujioii me, as 1 
do upon them. You know that M*** and 
have vainly ailemptod, by every means I 
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111 their puwer«to obtain my friendship, physiog- 
ron^y alone saved me fron$' the poison of their 
intimacy. We should beware of forming too 
close an acquaintance, as we are no more at 
liberty to break it when we find it dangerous; 
and we canflot help' being deceivedt, when the 
habit of living with a person has blinded us to 
his defects. You may therefore ascertain the 
opinion 1 entert'iin of you, by the pledges of s 
attachment I have given you, aud*I shall not 
hesitate to say^that Aw people can love you as 
much as 1, because few can penctratibso deeply 
into the secrets of your heait. Pliysyignugty ill 
(•nany cases comc^tp (he support of humantty, and 1 
vindicates iti rights; the greatest part of men, I 
dwell upon the e\il they d/^scry in others wifln»ur 


ai; sideniig whether it be overbalanced by any 
good, whilst a [jhysiognon\jst pierces through the 
birk that envelopes the andi. discerns, yv hat 
other eyes cannot perceive. How, many men 
wopld be beloved, were they well known, and 
how much shorter and easier it is, instead ^of 
following them through -tbe imricat)^ maze of 
action, to ei^plbre the mysterious meaning which 
nature has impriifted on tlv*ir features. But it is 
now time to exptainthe principles of this science, 
whkh f«srm its tru^ Ind solid basis, and you ^illi 
find that we shall not Ifove the Gordian hnipt to 
unfold. *ln my next letter, 1 will ^egiti gi ving 
you tins neccss^ary information. 

• E. R.. 
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JUE LADY AMONG MURDERERS. 

^ r « • 

A TRUL STORY. * / 


In the pfe(!eding numbers of our miscellany i 
vfe have already given somf remarkable instances | 
of presence of mind ; but all of them are far 
iur|j.issefl by that of a female, the .subject of the 
prc'icnt history, whose soul .war groof against 
every impression of terror when inevitable death 
seemed impending over her head.^ 

In n charming villa, situated in a truly romantic 
coun^rv, but at a considerable (^stance from the 
high road, baron R. was accustomed to spciTd 
tl\p sumtyer. Mis mansion, bjiiltoii an eminence, 
was perfcttly ndaptej to hi» fortune. It was 
a spacious building, elegant both ewithin and 
without, ancl^displayed a good style of architect 
/lire. Ii was about two hundred paces from the 
village. 

Business obliged the B.iron toctako • journey 
of a few days. His wife, a young and beautiful 
woman, scarcely twenty years of age, remained . 
at home. Me took with him two of his best . 
scrvanif, and two others were left with the ; 
B.iroii('ss. No* violation of the public security 
had ever been heard ofin that part of the couRiry ; 
and as the Baroness did not belong to the timid 
portion of lier sex, the ideal of danger were far 
from entering her mind < 

The second evening after the Baron’s departure; 
sheilas just steppr giiito bed, when she heard 
an alarming noise in an aj^artiiv^nt near her 
chamber, She called, but received no answer. 
The noise, .screaming, and confusion grew louder 
every minute ^,She was at a loss t6 conceive what 
corld be thematter, and hastily putting oc alight 
garment, went to the door to discover the cause. 

I What a horrid spectacle presented itself ! Two 
I of her servante half naked, were extended lifeless 


on^'the floor; the room was full of stramj^^ '.d 
ferocious looking men; the Barahess’s clft'iiiber- 
niaid was kneelijig befor/j one^of them, and in- 
stead of the mercy she implored, received llie 
fatal strokb. No sooner did the door open than 
two of the barbaritins wi ll drawn sworcs rushed 
j towards it. What man, not to say what woman, 
woiild,^ nCt have been struck with the utmost 
tevror, and have given up life and every thing for 
lost? A loud shtiek of despaif^^flighiof a few 
paces, a fiuitless inlibaty for mercy, would pro- 
bably have been t^elast resource of many thou- 
^saiids. The Baroness, however, corducled her- 
self in a different ij^anner. 

And are you come at last ’’’—exclaimed shi? 
with a tone of heart-felt joy, and advand,ng 
towards her ii^o assailants with a haste which 
highly astonished them both, and -fortunately 
stopped th<;ji/ "uplifted weapons. A re you come 
at last ?” repeated she, Such visitors as yoii 1 
have long wislTed to see.” 

** Wl^hpd!” muttered one of the assassins. 
" What do you mean by that ? But slay, 1 
will 

He had already raised his cutlass, Vhi his com- 
rade averted the strok^. *• Stop a moment, 
brother,” said he ; “ let us first hear what she 
would have.” ' 

•* Notliiifg but what is also your pleasure, 
brave comrades. You have made charming work 
here! see. You are men after my oWn heart, 
and neither you nor 1 shall have reason to repent 
|i it, if you will but listen for two minutes to what 
I I have to say.” 

« Speak ! speak !” cried the whole company. 

But be bnef,*’ added one of the fiercest' of 
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tliem, “ for we^liall not make much ceremony 
• wj[h you !ieiUier.” • 

“ ^everihcj^ess 1 hope you may, if tou but 
grant me a hearing. Know then, that I am, to 
be sure, the wif<|of the richest gentleman in this 
coiintry- but the wile of the meanest bcfj^ar 
cannot be more unlia)ipy than 1 am. My husband 
is one of the most jealous and niggardly wretches 
on the face of flie earth. 1 l^ne fiitnas 1 hate 
the devil, %nrl it has long bedi ^he most fervent 
jvi^ of my heart to*get oin g>f his clutches and 
at ilje same time to i»ay I’m in off all old scores. I 
should hav^left him many a lime, h§d 1 be^n 
abl^ to contrive liow to escape. AH my servants 
were h’.s that f'llow, whet^e business you 

done so completely, was tlje worst of them 
all. I am scarce!# twonty-two, an(l*as 1 (latter 
iny'^elf at least not ugly, if any of y(^ chose to 
t.iks me alorjp with him, I should have no ob- 
jeerion^ 1 would ^accompany him, no matter 
whether to the woods br to*the vilkige alll^use. 
Nor shall any of you have reason to repent sparing 
my life. You are in a well-stored mansion, but | 
it IS im|} 0 S'>ible you should be acquainted with 
all^tv^^secret qprners. These I will shew ;fou, 
and if 1 do not*make you ric]^erby six thousand 
dollars, then setV.e 41 m as yog hitve done day 
xhamher-inaid.'* 

Robbers of this kind ay^certainly villains, but 
nevertheless they are siill men. The wholly un- 
cxpe».tc ’ tendency of ifie Barones-? «. address, the 
unaffucted tone with which she spoke* tUe more 
than ordinary beauty of a young half-naked 
fcnalc, :ilK>irr«bfir |irfu]yifpii a'powerful effect on 
men whose hands wcrcycwbeking with the blood 
they had shed. They all stejgied aside and con- 
sulted logAher hi#a Vw tone for some minutes^ 
,Th>7 Baroness was left qnit]^ alone, but she be- 
trayed not the leiht wish to escape. She heard 
two or three thus express themscivos: “Let’s 
dispatch l)jpr, and the panic will^bc up.” She, 
however, scarcely changed colour, for thebpposi- 
tinn of the others djfl not f-icape4*er nciitc ear. 
One,* who was probaSly the captain of these 
banditti, now Vlvanccd towards her. 

He asked twice or thrice whether they might 
absolutely rely truth of what she had said ; 

whether sj;ie actually wished to be released from 
the tyranny of her husband and go. with them ; 
aiir! whether she was teady to risign her {icrsan 
to one of ibem, to himself for inStan^e, during 
the few peaceful iiighis they* could enjoy ? Having 
replied in the affirmative to all these questions, 
having pot only suffered the warm embrace of the 
robber, but even returned it— for, what will not 
necessity excuse? He at length said: “Come 
along then and lead us ronnd. The dev if trust j 
you ladies of rank, but we'll however venture ' 
for ouce? But me tell you beforehandi that, j! 


were you ten limes as handsome, thiif weapoiy 
shall cleave your skull, the moment we observe 
the least dl^poslti(Jn to escape or to betray 

1 lien it will be safe enough ; and were thig 
the only condition of my death, I should oiiV 
live you all^ and even the waudcriiiV Jew liim* 
self. The Baroness smiled as she pronouiii:ei| ' 
these womN, liastily snatched up the^nceroat 
light, as though she had been as anxious as any 
of them to collect the pliTndcr and be gon^ 
conducUd *ihc whole cor^pany through ^erg 
apart ment; opened unasked, ev-try door, every 
drawer aifd every chest; assisted emptying them 
amd jiackiiPg up tlia valuables ; jokt^ with thg 
utmost vivacity ; jumped wiUi ijdifference oves 
the^ianglcrl bodies; spoke with the familiarity 
of an old acquaintance to path of the horrid 
trom>, and willingly aidtd with hcrddicigc 
in tne most laborious occu|)ations. 

^ riaie, money, jewels, clothes and other valu^ 
ables were now collected together, ,uid the ca)i. 
yin of the banditti waa already g.vkig the order 
for their inarch, when his dcittiiied bride suddeiijv 
caught him by the arm. “ Did J not tell you,'* 
said she, “ that you should not repent •mSUliitg a 
friend of me and spaj^ing my life.* You may 
deed have your Ihiig in places that you find open; 
but his a pity that you cannot so easily com.e at 
treasures that arc somewhat more concealeft” 

“ Concealed !— What ?— Where U someihing 
m#re concealed ?” • 

“ What, do you supj)ose, that among poffors 
so full of the most valuable effects, there are no 
secret places? Look here, and iheA you will be 
convinced of the contrary,” 

She pointed to a secret spring in ffie Baron’s 
writing desk. They pressed upon it, and out 
fell six rouleaus, each containtng^two hundred 
dollars. , , 

** Zounds !” cried the leader of the robbers* 

“ Now indeed 1 sec ihift you arc an incomparahle 
woman. I will keep you for this like a little 
Duchess.” 

“ Ami jierlups better still,” rejoined she, laugh, 
ing, “ when 1 tell you one thing more. J am 
well aware th#t you muat have laid spies who ip. 
formed you of the absence of my tyrant^ but 
did they not tell you of the four thousond guilders 
which he rcceivcddhe day before yesterday ?'* 

“ Not*a syllable ; where are they ?” 

I* enough ! under a half ^ dozen of 

I locks and bolls. You would certainly nUt have 
found them and the iron chest, in which they ate 
de|K»iied, had it not been for me.— Come along, 
ooinrades ; we have finished above ground, and 
now we'll see what is to be doneund^r it. Come 
along evUh me, I say, into the ceflar !” 

The robbers followed, but not without pre- 
caution. At the entrance of the cellar, pr^ 
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vfded with a strong iron trap-door, a man was | 
posted as a rentinel. The ^ironess did not take i 
thtf leaU nptice of this. S|)e conducied the 
whole troop to a vault at the very farthest extre- 
mity of the cellar. She unlocked it, and in a 
corner of fhis recess stood the chpst she had 
described. Here,” said she, giving the captain 
the burch of keys, ** here, unlock it, and take 
what you fiiKl, as a wedding gift, if you can ob- 
&in the consent of your companion^ as readily 
as ynu have gained nvne.** 

The robber^tried one key af^r another, but 
none would ht. He grew impatient, and the 
Baroness appeared still more so. ^ * 

Lend me ^hofn,” s-aid she, ** I hope I shall 
find the way sooner. Indeed, if we do’nt tnike 
h iste, morning might overfake. — Ha ! only think, 
th|j reasen neither of us could unlock it is flear 
enough. As welcome as your visit is to me, yet 
I have iin scruple to confess that the unexpected, 
arrival of so great a pleasure has (lurried me a 
little. 1 have brought the wrong hunch of key 7 . 
A moment's patience, and Til soon set that to 
rights.'^ 

She rah up stairs, and presently they heard her 
€6ming down again j but went more slowly, 
as if out of breath with theha-sieahe had made. 
^ I’ve found them ! I’ve found them 'cried 


she at a distance. She was now witl^in about 
tfiree steps of the centineV placed at the entrance 
of the J-.ellar ; when she made spring aA the 
wretch, who as little expected the dis^^olution of 
the world as such an attack. A^-single push with 
all her strength tumbled him down the stairs 
from top to bottom. In a twinkling she closed 
the trap docy,*holtcd it, and thus had the whole 
company secure in the cellar. 

All this was Kie work of a single moinent. In 
the nextj^she flew ^cA)S5 the court-yard, and with 
the candle, fire to* a detached pig stye? It 
blaz 'dlikea^ heap of straw. Theoratchman in 
the neighbouring village perceiving the ftj.ne, 
instantly gave the^larm. In a few minutes all 
the inhabitants ^ere out of their beds, and a 
crowd of flirmers and their servants hastened to 
the man&len. The Baroness waited for them at 
the gate of the court-yard. ** A few of you,’* 
said she, will be sufficient to put out this fire, 
or toipreventSt from* spreading.. But now pro- 
vide you rsel I cs with arms, which you will find in 
abundance in my husband's artnoury *, post your- 
selves at all the avenues of the cellar, and suflfer 
not one of the murderers and robbers shu^^p in 
it to escape.*’ , ‘ 

^ller direetTonsK* were o^oyed^ and not one of 
themesca}jed the punishment due to their crimes. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 


HYDROSTATICS. 

9 

[Confinuedyroni /*ci5^c2Cj.] 


OF THE WEIGHT AND TRESSUHI^OF rWJlDS. 

The tendency of fluids to exert a pressure 
equal to their perpendicular height, gives rise to 
what is called the hydrostatical paradox, namely, 
that any quantity, however small, of the same 
fluid may bo mSde to balance any^Vijuantity how- 
ever great. Thus, if a tube of very 
small bore be inserted into the side of flr^— — d 
another tube which is a foorj a yard, 
or twenty yards in diameter, water, 
when jioiired into the larger tube, will 
rse in the smaller one till it is level in 
lAith. It is therefore ap.wrefit, that 
the small quantity of water in the 
lesser tube balances the superior quantity con- 
tained in the larger one; were it otherwise the 
inferior quantity of fluid would be forced up- 
wards out of the mouth of the tube that contains 




The anneked ^figure is 
a representation of what 
is called the* Hydrostatic ^ 

Bellows: it resembles a* 
pair of common bellows, 
with this dilTerence, that 
it has no valves. The 
brass pipe, A B, com- 
municates with the inside 
of the bellows, the boards . 
of which are not very 
smooth, so that waicr^can 
readily iiisiifuate itself 
between them. Before 
making the exj^erimeiu, 
a large weight is placed 
on the bellows, faiAwhicli its interior sides are 
brought nearly in. contact. Now if water be 
poured into the lube it will ^raduallj' raise the. 
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iireii/lit to ihe extent of ihe leather that connects 
•the two siufaces of the bellows ; for the coluronbf 
wjte]^in the ti^e would press as niuch|against 
the inner surface of the bellows as if it were a 
cylinderof water^of the same height as thecolumn 
oftwater in the tube, and of eqnaL circumferdhee 
with the Mlows. ^ 

Thus it IS evident, *that the pressure of fluids 
encreases as does^this pcrpendiqulai height, and 
that by dtminishing the bore ftfia pipe, anJ en- 


▼essel was filled with water tip to the lop, there 
would be a pressure ^ gainst the whole side equal 
to 144 pounds, 1 J4 being the square^of 18. # 

The knowledge of this principle Ls of the ut- 
most importance in the consiruciion of canals, 
since, if the sides were not made increase in 
strength and solidity in proportion to the increase 
of piCs$ure, they would be b<jrne down by it. 

The pressure of any fluid u|)on the bottom of 
a vessel, is always proportional to the area of life 


^rqjsing its length, % very vi^ll quantity of any |,ase nuiltiphed into the pe4peridicular height at 
fluitj may be made to raise the largest weights, which the fluid stands, withoui afty regard to tlio 
The.knowlq^ge of this principle hasjieen ap- form of tfie ve-iseI«or the quantity of fluid it con. 
pfiid by a very ingenious mechanic to the con- fems? Infl vessel of which the sidcs^ire perpen- 
struciion of a powerful machine tor thecompres- dicular to the bottom, and the bottom parallel tR 
sioq of hay, clothes, drc. 1'liose persons who die )^oriznn, as in the last figure, the pressure and 
cannot procure an hydrostatic bellowsf may make weight will be cqfl.d ; ai^l the pressure upon 

the preceding experiment by inserting a tin pipe anyone side of such vessel will he cqi^l to j^alf 
into the mo^th of a bladder, and then putting pressure upon the bottom. Therefore^ho 
the bl^Ader into a^ox w^th a moveable lid, and pressure upon the fouj sides and the boitoni will 
laving weights, upon this hist. • *1 be equal to three times the weight of the fluid. 

The pressure of fl bids against thn side of any ^ The weight of a cylindrical vessel^f anytluid, 
vessel, encreases *as the square of the depth en- may he found, by multiplying the area of the 
creases : that is, if the pressure at the depth of base by the perpendicular hcighUof the^linder, 
oifc .qch or ^ot, be equal to an ounce hr a and dividing the produce by 1728. •'Ime quo- 

pound, at the (feptb of two iqches or feet, it will uent will be the contents of tlie cylinder, •in 

be equal to four^ung% or poqndst at the defth cubic feet^and inches, and each foot will be 
of three inches or feet, to nine ounces or pounds, equivalent to a 1000 ounces of water. • 

and so on, according to t^jj laws by vfliich falling The weight of ,a conical vessel of any fffiid, is 
bodies are governed. 


Suppose A D to be 
a cubical vessel, of 
which the front and 
side A are of 
made water tight, a 
thin board B hangs 
by two lunges b fiy 
, and is held close to 
t|^c glass sides by 
means of the 'pully 
P, and ^ weight, 
which, if water be I 
poured into the ves- 



The weight of conical vessel of any ffliid, is 
found by multiplying the area of the base by 
one third of tTie perpendicular, and thus pursuiif^ 
the same process to bring it into ounces. 


HVDBAULICS. * 

The velocity w^ih which water sjjouts oy t at 
an orifice in the side orjpottom of a vessel, is as 
the squarl root of the depth of the fluid at the 
orifice. Thus, if through au orifice at the depth of 
one inch, watef flows witto one degree of vclocUy 
in a second of time, at ihedepth of four inches it 
will Bow wi A two degrees of veibcity in a second, 
and at the depth of nine inches with three degr. es 
of velocity, in the same time ; that is, provided 


sel, Vill balance its pfessure against the board B the vessel is kept constantly full of water, and 
till* the fluid Tises to the line 1 . We will suppose that the bore of each orifice be the .same, 
this w’eight to be a pound, and that the remain- The depth* of the orifices befhg the same, and 
ing lines divide she vessel into so many parts, ex- tltoir bore equal, the velocity of the fluid flowing 
actly eqiyil to the 'part 1 a 2 5 now if the pound through ;hem will be the same, whatever the 
weight be exchanged for one of .four pounds, species of fluid nfay be, or whatever us density, 
then water may be pdured into the vessel till it For ihdbgh the pressure of the denser fluid is 
rise to 2 X c, when the movcable*side^ will give greatest, yet the mass it had to movers more 
way, and Ijet such a portion of the water out as considerable, and when the powers are propor- 
makes the difference between the pressure and tionerl to the m&ses which they put in motidn, 


the weight, when the latter will again draw theside the velocities are always equal. ^ ^ 

close to the glass panes ; when the water has risen The velocity with which water flows through 
to the line 3, a weight of nine pounds, suspended orifices of eqSal bore, in a vessel gllowed to empy 
from the pully, will be refUred to keep the side itsellf is continually decreasing according to the 
B close 10 the glass sides, «ence it is apparent odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, Ac. taken backwards; 
that the increase of pressure is as the increase of that is, if through a hde at **^|*“" 
the sriuare of ‘the depth, and therefore if the tend, water flows with such seiocity that^ta 
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surfoce descends seven inehes in the ftrst minute, 
it will butdescend through five inches the second 
miifute, through three the third minute, and 
through one the next. 

The greatest dhtance to which water spouts 
from differiEU holes in a vessel kepr constantly 
full, is from that pipe which is exactly in the 
centre Sf the top and bottom of the fluid, 
y When the velocities of spouting fluids are the 
aame, the elevation of that which oscends the 
whole way thr(|^gh a fipe, will be greater than the 
elevation of that which ascends through the air; 
because the latter meets witii a degree resiVance 
from the af tnofphere, which checks its ascent. 

^hedifferenrplay of fountains, or jets cTeau, is 
occasioned by the differeQt heights of their re- 
servoirs. The velocity of a spouting fluid being 
as (he squate root of the fluid's depth, the vfiiter 
of ihat fountain will necessarily rise the highest, 
whose reservoirs is the fullest and the highest. It' 
is on this principle tliot houses are supplied with 
Water ; but as friction opposes the rise of fluids 
through pipes, as WcU as througli air, the surface 
of the r.ib^rvoir is always considerably more ele- 
v.^cd than the<point to which the fluid is intend- 
ed to rise. ' 

^ The subjoined machine, which has now fqund 
its w»*’ into every tavern, will illustrate how fluids 
are made to rUe above their level. It is used for 


the purpose of raising liquor^ from ih^ ceiUi lo 



cellar. Tills vessel, which is called the receiver, 
is then filled to a certain height from the butt D, 
when all communication between t%e vfi.sels is 
stoppjick * B rqpresente a forcing piston and pipe, 
which extendi to or dear the bar, and by means 
of which a quantity of air iscoqdcnsed in the up- 
per part of the receiver. This air, by its compres- 
sionem the surface of the liquor, constrains 
ascend through ihc pipe P C, to extrerXity of 
whcch a cock^s atta*ched,^v wWlch the liquor In 
th9 receiver is drawn off. When the fluid ceases 
to run or runs slowly, a few strokes of the piston 
will restore its velocity! 


THE HUMMING-BIRD SPHIKXrOR HAWK-MOTH. 



Duriho the ftummer months, especially 
In July and August, may bb seen flying with 
the utmett ‘vclrciiy in fair days, from morning 
till dusk, among flowers, particularly geraifiums, 
an insect which ts the most singular and elegant 
all those which hre bred in England. 

I 


It is the moth called I7 Linnaeus sphinx steU 
latarum^ from the plant on which it feeds whilst 
in the caterpillar ^te, aparine lanis steflata^ 
goose-grass, or clifUj^; it also lives on 
bedstraw ; but in thdse countries which, produce 
the r%bm txnctQtvm^ madder, the caterpillar in- 



on* bell’s couht and fashionable maraEine, 


.^21 


and faeds on that plant in preference toJ 
any other. $ I 

Ray %ty les this*lnsect papilio velocissima ; fta rris 
the colibrif ors humming-bird moth, by which 
name it is described likewise in Dunovairs Briti^ 
Insects. 

This sligVft account \9 only intended to inform 
the curious what^nscct it is that rtiey may see < 
flying in th^ gardens a few mile|toiind London, | 
wi'.h a swiftness equal ^o that of humming birds, 1 
they likewise resembft ^n hoveri9g over 
a flowr.r and. thrusting thcTr long double trunk, 
or pucker (wffich they usually keep rolled up 
spirarty), into its nectarium wlthput settling, 
vrhdit the motion of their win^s is so rapid that 
their fliapc cannot be distinguiihed. ^ 

In the hottest weailier great numbers are seen, 
and may easily be caught whilst they retiiain for 
a few seo^da slationgry in the air, with a small 


forcep gauze net, and can be preserved alive some 
hours in a large glass ^ssel such as gold-flsli arc 
kept in, where theie flight may be inspected. ^ 
The caterpillar is without hair, shagreened^ 
sixteen legged, and carries on its tail a blue horn, 

I lipt with red.e • 

The bf>dy of the moth is thick, brown, and 
hairy like a bee, the first wings dark-browiP, the 
second orange-brown, with black streaks 5 the 
breast white ;«and large shining eves. * 

Their description and histtjry may be founds 
large in the putek work of Sepp, wtiich contains 
a coloi^rcd print, with the egg, the same mag- 
nified, six of the caterpillars of (Iif4*ccnt%ges and 
sizes, the chrysalis^ and two of llie moths, or * 
sphhxt^. 

These insects abound in all the southern parts 
of £u![vpc. * • 


.. ’ ON MUSIC. 

Jn ^.ssay on Earl Sitat{hope s ** Pr'nwipli^s of Ihc Heir nee of Tuning Tnsfntmenfs 
fixciJ^Tones,'* ^ By J, F, C. Koihnann, Organht of /its Mq/eshj s German, C/iapd at 
jS7. James's. • * 


Though persons of rank and* fashion j 
(imongst whom La Bei.i.e*Assi:mblf.e is parti- | 
cul.irly circulated), canno^be expected to apply 
themselves to the tuning of their piaao-fortes , 
and organs, they may be desirous to tnoij* 
whether their instruments are iu tune, and ac- 
cording to what prihcflpW'':i'^ey can be tuned ^ 
and in this they are encouraged by the publica- 
tion of Earl^Sianhppe, x)n whiAi 1 presume to 
write the present Es^y.* ' 

*But before 1 proceed, I thiiAc it proper to ob-« 
serv^, that the reason why 1 take up this subject 
is my having, prior to Lord Stanhlpc, tieated of 
musical ten^ierament in two of my thcorftical 
works, viz. in m'y Essay on Musical Marmony, 
p. 2, apd in my New •Bheory of Musical Har- 
mony, p. 8, or| account of which several dis 
tingulshejl possessors of those works have re- 
quested of mr; an cxjdanation concerning the 
difference between Tils Lordship’s system and the 
doctiiiies advanced by inysolf; and that as my 
time would not permit me to answer each of 
them as fully as they could wish, I jiave endea- 
voured to satisfy them, and t^ public in general, 
by the following remarks, which 1 lippe will be 
intelligible to musical amateurs, as well as to 1 
professional musicians 

By instruments with fixed tones, Lord Stan- | 
hope seems to understand Jawed instruments j 
alonef being those which con^^ fix cl notes, or 
notes tha^ can be rendcretl Sharper or flatter 
by the performer.^ And as keyed instruments 
No.XVJII. Vol.IL 


contain that complete diatonic scale, accor^ingc 
to which all ^nodefn compositions are wriltrri 
and explained, ilie proper tuning of their notes , 
produces what may be called a standard scale of 
modern music. 

But that inodp%>f tuning cannot bp perfectly 
explained or understood, before a st.^iidard idea is 
fixed concerning the nature Snd requisites of oik 
modern f calc : and this 1 Sutler mj self to have 
done in my New Theory, chap ii. wjfere I shew 
that the twelve notes of our chromatic octave^ 
with their octaves/ are to be A)nsidercd as a com- • 
ptiund of^iwelve modert^ diatonic and chromatic 
scales, each of which must be calcuU*ed for the 
same use in harmony and melody as all the 
others. 

Our modern scale therefore cannot contain 
that strict perfection of every iiHerv.il which it 
might have as a simple scale of one key note ; 
and ifs compound state requires that some of its 
intervals lost? a little ol their individual j.rrfcc- 
lion, for the purpose of producing a greater per- 
feciiuii aiuF agieenient in the wiiolc.^ I'his dis- 
tribution, by which some intervals are rcnrjcrrd 
a little sharper, and otliers a little flatt'T, than 
strictly perfect, i'. called the temperament of our* 
scale ; . and its ditftrent sorts can be brought 
under the two general heads of an equal, or soms 
unequal temperament. • 

By aif equal temperament, is understood that 
! distribution which renders the distances between 
I the twelve notes of our scale so much alike that t 
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llm tMr cannot find .iiiy diffcKiice between them. 
And an equal <»ne i-s lhalt by which the ^amc 
iilirrval-! <wc routine*', more |#rfcct in some keys 
thni ill oiherr;. Ihit before 1 enter into a com- 
y.irisnn between iho-ie two sons of temperament, 
or into tiif oxaminaiiim of the teni 4 >eramciit pro* 
p(j-cd by Lord Stanhope, 1 must shew what 
tcMitpcrainent onr scale requires in the whole, 
;tnd how much of itcaiipiopcriy be laid on every 
particular interval. r 

^ if lie tcinpcraineitt which our scale requires in 
Ihc whole, ft so little (as will, bo shewn,) that 
it i,i astoni-shinghow there could hitherto be made 
somuchtif it,. And coiiccriiinjj tfte portion of 
it which ma>k.be'iaid on every parMCular interval, 
all the writer, on teinperamciii agree, lhati it may 
be more and more, according to the greater do- 
^aiiuivof the ra'io of an inteival from imi{f. 
t,,. According to this principle the octave, as a 
rcjietition ot unity itself* in the acute, admits 
no perceptible temperament at all, because its 
two terms*are the. same note, though in a dilTerirEiit 
acuteness. The perfect fifth therefore, or ratio 
J-2, nearess. to unity, lequircs our first atten- 
tion, be\:aus^' it admits of some, but of the least 
temperament among all liie other intervals; and 
fortunately a progression from on? perfect fifth 
•to anoihcr dispo.-es of all the twelve notes in a 
modern octave, in such di» manner, that the 
twelfth fifth brings us agJin to tb,c same note in 
*lhe acute from which we set out below. 

iiiit if every one of those fifths is taken strictly 
perfect, the kist of them is, as we call it, a riiaior 
comma ■'diarper than the true note in wliich it 
sfjould tciininatc. Thii copiroa is the only dc- 
ihiciion to be made from the strict peifectiun of 
the twelve fiftlb in our compound klcale; and it 
is so very srftall a ratio, that at least one thud of 
fit may be deducted £rum a fifth) without making 
it lose the effect of ^ perfect fif\h and cunsoiir 
ance. Whennhereforethai comitia i>, as cqiuliy 
as possible, divided among all the twelve fifths, it 
produces no sensible imperfection at all, and 
Jeavoseverv fifth as good as perfect. 

Now It must be observed, that, according to 
wfiat has becn^sjid already, all 'the major and 
mintjr thirds, as ratios 5-4, and 6 5, admlTofa 
greater temperament than the pcrfqpt fifth, and 
the minor and rn^j or seventh^, as ratios lf3-9, and 
1j- 8, of a still greater one than tfie thirds; 
and th.tt alt the fourths, sixths, and seconds, as 
mere invor^lons of those intervals, are included in 
the tcMiipera merit of them, ft may therefore be 
supposed, and experience proves, that if only the 
described major comma is properly distributed 
among the twelve fifths of our s^ale, the whole 
temperament of it is completed ; and all ilVe other 
Intervals are rendered as sati'>fjctory in their kind 
,as every perfect fifth is in its kind. This renders 


I the art of tempering a keyed instrupicnt so verjf 
l*simplr, th.it any person i^ndowcd with a good ear, 
in.iy easily learn, and p'-rfectly Execute it, with- t| 
out the least concern about the» numerous in» 
tyeaie things jiointed oui as v^jry essential in the 
Stanhnju; temperament, 

I'lie only question- therefore sCll remains, 
whether it A beitt'r to tempej organs and other 
kc^'cd instrumeSiJs equally, oracoorrjjng to some 
unequal di-^trft)ution ? C^mcerwing this 1 have 
observe, (1 in boih'^tr^atises quoted before, tHaT^ 
play with accompan^icnts, or in concert with 
voices 6r infill uments, the equ.il temperament is 
best; but, that for playing without any accom- 
pjiiimcnt*:, a go(^ unequal one would be bt ltci. 
Ycr if one oftWise lem[)eraments was to be adopt- 
ed urnveraally and exclusively of ilie oiVer, ihe 
equal oife undoubtedly must have the preference, 
as 1 could shew by nume^ii« i.npor^/nt argu- 
ments, which the limit| of this essay will not 
pefiuit me [o enter into. ^ 

But Lord Stanhope most rl^cidedly condemns 
that temperament, and in the little work before 
U| proposes a new une/jual one, to wbich^^hall 
now give some consideration. ,, 

^ Tlie work begbis thus -“^Several of the first 
mathematician!^, as wcYl^as many of the most 
distingui^ed musicians, have spent much time 
in endeavouring to discover the best manner of 
{ timing insirumunts with fi.xed tones; but their 
efforts bpve not, as yet, "been attended with the 
j dchirwM effect.’* This 1 humbly conceive to be 
a mistake; fort];ic.art of temperament has long 
been taught so^per(s:i-*’i 77 TlW'.iothing luaienal 
remained to be added. And the wolf, cr that 
imperfection whkdi arisq^ from the compound 
^ state of our scale, as dfsertbed, has been more 
jcjearly demon>tr.ftcd by Marjnjrg, Kirnbcrgei, 

I Klein, Koch, Chljdiii, and several oiho'r resp jct- 
' able authors^ ikati it is in the work before us, as 
' will ajjpear hereafter. c 

Lord Stinjiope then proceeds “ When I 
' began this mquiry/I hac^vhe curiosity to converse 
, with sixteen (*r eighteen of the most eminent 
I musicians in England upon this subject. Half 
of them did tlien approve of what is called the 
equal temperament; the otbe\ half, on the con- 
trary, reprobated that mode of tuning, as nt ver 
satisfying the ear perfectly in any one key what« 
ever ” ^ ». * 

S* A science i^ evidently in a very imperfect 
state, when ,the first proficients in that science 
not only differ, but even hold decided opinions 
diametrically opposite to each other.’* &c. 

Concerning*, these two passages 1 beg leave to 
make three remujl^ via.-— first. Lord Stanhope 
quotes sixteen d^Kliteen persons, as the most 
eminent musiciaiif in England, and yet thinks 
their science in a very imper/ect stale, merely 
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because one half of them were nut partial to an 
^unequal tT^mperanient; secondly, his Lordship 
does jiot allow ^that wlAn the TOtes of suAi com*, 
petent judges, as the quoted persons undoubtedly 
must be, are* e^uall 3 | divided, there is a proba* 
biljty of equally strong arguments on both sides; 
and thirdly, the science of tuning,, or rather of 
tempering^he modern scale, is cojifuunded with 
that of music in^eneral, though tfle one is as 
different ftom the other, as the jirt of writii^g or 
,j{ive«tirig a book, isCroni il^^of printing it. The 
necesstty of these remarl^s' will be evid<Al, when 
it appears fl^t a great part of the wo^k before 
u9 depends on the mistakes pointed out in them. 

In the third and founh pagef the use of an 
insymnent for the mensuratiSn of sounds, called 
the 7honochorrf, is«shcwn, will? the watios of a 
perfect octave, hfib, fourth, and tlyrd, which 
arise from the division of a string into two, three, 
four, aftd five aliqfiot parts; and- in ihese parti- 
culars Lord Stanhope *is very corrifct. IIKifc in a i 
note to the fourth ‘page i£ is addc^l *.— “ There 


I are two sons of major third's, nanielv, perfect 
thirds and imperfect thirds. And the iiupcrtect 
third . arc aNo of t wo^pccie.?, y'u. sharp thutls and 
flit thirds. The Unnor thirds aie likewise ort wo 
species, lunitly, perfect minor thuds and imper- 
fect minor thiicU ; and tho imperfect minor tlnrils 
are (in like fnaniicr as the impeifi'ci iB.ijor thirds) 
of two species al'.o, \iz. sharp minor thirds and 
flat minor thirds.'* • 

This, however, is, to be understood only ag- 
cordingto Bis Lordship’s new syuem of tempera- 
ment, which if it was to Ife attei^dtd lo, \^oiild 
r^fuire sWnilai* distinctions in maior and minor 
fourths, sixths, sevenths, and seconds, as 
in the major and minor thiuN;«and ^his, adil d 
to the numerous distinctions in wolves, aiuf 
the Xther iniiicacitfs cpiii.uned in tlial tempera- 
ment, wouM render the I’octrine of it more com- 
plicated than ihc whole science of praAical Bai- 
inuny. 

* [7h be coni lliifetl in our next j 


POETlir, 

O^jllGINAL. AND SELECTt 


IR. GRIZZLE, ANU.MISS VVllINKLE. 

AN ENTIRE NEW SONG. 

• • 

When violets blossom in the gnwc. 

And linnets whistle notes of love, • 
Wlien jocund swains wiili milk-iiiaids rove. 
To tell me • 

Miss Molly Wrinkle, faultcring cries, 
l^eel eiiiotioifcs constaTu rise, 

O spare a iJlusTiing virginS sighs • 

'' “ For Mr.iiriajple ii^the Vale.” 

Now Grizzle’s ficc would ci\e the lie 
To ^very feeling Love try, 

Ills lender heart was al/ my eycy • 
’Twould bluijl a rusty nail., 

•Says he, “ PrayVlolly don’t be rash, 

“ Youi^smilcs I cannot turn to cash ; 

*• Hearts, darts, and Cupids, are all trash 
“ To M^. Grizzle in the Yale.” 

A wiiher’d lily Molly lay, 

The rose-bud, Time had cut away, 

And cljon locksliad turn’d to grey, 

Alas! what couldiirevaii^ ^ ^ 

Stilf as a ram-rod Molly grew. 

And every art she tried anew, 

To win that little — worse than Jew, 

Mr. Grizzle in the Vale.. 

A monument of skin grief, 

Miss Molly moan'd ij|Pkout relief, 

\\hile Mr. Grizzle eat his beef. 

And di]t|^)’d his ecu of ale. 


Ye sodsl what havoc Love can mak«w 
For Death thought fu at la^^i to ijk»* 
Miss MSlIy from that barbarous ruke, 
Mr. Grizzle in the Vale. 

The villuge gos.sips soon arose, 

CJiizile at la-^t uiicusy glow'** j 
Tie bn hii lipg, and blow his nose. 

To hear ilie woefpl tale. 

A L'lW/itrVs '*qmst her exit tried, 

The verdict, no one theie 
Niss Molty Wtinkley^',nnlcr^ r/icr/, 
ibr (jTVZzle iw the^VuW, 

• • • • K. B, 


TO ANNA. 

IlbvSTE, Cupid, from thy woodbine bow’r, 

K>i\ lender Love’s impituous wing; 
Aiidshiif ns robyeKianilcd door, 

Aiidiicre thy shaii> in inuuipli bring. 

• 

Full many a tender he.irt haih bh cl, 

(Its joy. in love sick graves cm 
Which thou to My men’s smiling bed ' 

And leng'h of s wettest hours had doom’d. 

Oft fatal Lo9c to ruin owc.s ^ 

Tbic fairest plume that Science w-cars ; 

Oft ttarb the laurels from;Ls brows-, 

And matK's beneath the manly tears. 

TlSi 
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Oft have I burn’d ; in vain n ‘w burn 
To plac i that plume on Anna’s head— 

S|ie now forgets the vows'ofl sworn, 

And scKin must see Leande? bleed. 

Forgive, ye brave, the gen'rous fault. 

If thoscmy tortune fails alone ;t 
My Anna stole my early thought, 

AnfU fram’d my feelings by her own. 

*My tender h^art so torn with woes,^ 

ehali beat (Heav’,^i grant it !) soon no more. 
My youth to*Melancholy bows— ^ 

And wishes now a hapjiy shore ! ^ ^ ^ 

. But stop, my*jLMie>, wanton muse, 

Indulge not this unmanly strain ^ 
Beat, brat the dry ms, im; ardour rouse, 

^ Anc^call mv spirit back again. ^ 

rft^und, sound the rUrion, fill ♦hi fife. 
Throughout the 'srnsuul world proclaim, 
Oiiepasdiig hour of gloriuus life 

Is worth an ag * witliout a name. < 

Go then, thou little lovely bov, 

1 carm<)t— must not hear thee now 5 
>Io more ihy* tender arts employ, 

Nor hurt niv deare^-t with my woe. 

*If I, in all the flower of youth, 

The scythe of fatal love most m^etj 
Go, bear my laurel— pledge of iri^th, 

" And lay it at my Anna’s feet. 

In after life, some fond regret 
• May give, the tribute of a teat ; 

May ■sometimes mourn Lemder’s fate, 

■And tlfMik he sohl^liis lovL loo dear. 

Such tears shall keep my laurels gretn. 

And crowSi my image in her breast— 

’Till Hr 'ven shall c)ose the hapless scene, 
And call her angel form to rest. 

. •' LEA^rsPER. 


MARY. 

O VEIL the warm and living rose 
Thar freshens o’er the virgin chhek j 
O beind thy speaking eyes on those 

Who can sustain the things they speak ! 
The cheating hopes, the way Ward fears, 
That iuggleti with my tender years, 

Resigri at length their ft verish sway^ 
And I hnvc sworn to be no more 
Tlie tbral) of love's insidious lore. 

But sterner powers obey. 

Yet, Mary ! when again I view, , 

With thrilliiig nerves and sinking frame, 
The winning form, the feeling hue, 

The breaihing look without a name! 


O wlame me not if, while I gaze^ ^ 

The perished hopes of former days 

^ould swell the teW in vam represt^ 
How can they thence away be torn. 

Nor leave my bleeding heiirt forlorn 
' And widow’d in my breast ? 

So, o’er the couch where^aint and I()w, 
The wretclc of parting life is laid, 

Wiien friendshfp bends in speechless-woe, 
And weeps (o feel how vain her aid y 
If chai*ce athwart Aie darken’d bed, ' 
The morning sun one ray should shed. 
Straight to the Hying man appear— 
The woods, the fields in vernal bloom. 

And verging to th'j cheerless tomb, 

He drops ‘4.ne human tear. 


WRITTEN ON THE IJANKd? OF- THE 
THAMES, AT ETON. 

*r 

Scene of tny boyish year*? !— there is a charm 
Inwoven with each shade of circumstance 
That marks our infant pleasures.; every sights, 
Arid every sound ; the free, the field, Ihe/I’rcam, 
i^ike friends long ^sever'd seize upon the heart j 
nnd joys al.nos* forgotun^ re-assume 
A shape, and twine around the memory ; 

Till dreaming F.mcy^paints them more than joys* 
Scene of my boyish years ! I not disown 
These natural feelings. Let me rest awhile 
Here pnithis grassy bank : beneath these elms, 
Whose high boughs murmur wi'h the leafy sound 
That sooth’d md when^A^j^:. when, truant- 
like, • '' ' ' ■ 

Of the dull cbimq that summon’d me afar 
Nought heeding, by the rjvc^rwave I lay 
*Of Liberty enaiiuij;r’d, and the Muse. 

Fairest of Rivers ! 1 have seen the Rhine 
Roll its blue waters wide, midst sunny vines, 
Now flashing .0 the noon, now dark revolv’d 
Midst' forest glooms, while mould’ring abbey- 
low’rs,.* 

And rocki, bow’d awful S'er the sullen flood ; 
Yet owns my heart ihy pastoral ir.iagery. 

Fairest of Rivers !— flowing calm and citar 
Midst the.green islers, while tbi^Swan divides 
The silver wave, and the swift gliding sail 
Recedes in distance midst thy winding shores. 

As yon grey turrets rest ir trembling shade 
On thy transparent depth, the days long past 
Press on foy fond reiienibrance ; when adverse 
From «port, 1 wander'd on thy loneliest banks j 
Where not a sound dUtuib’d the quiet air 
But such as fitly blends with silentness : 

The whisp’ring sedge— the ripple of the stream- 
er bird’s faint note^ and not a human trace. 
Save of some hamlet spire in yroods immers’d, 
Spake to the sight of Earth’s inhabiters I 
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Then, have 1 rush'd prone from the topmost 
bank, I I 

And given^my litips to struggle witllthe stream, 
And midst thy waters felt a keener life. 

Healthful t1«y miky temperature cf wav^ 
Reviving Thames ! associate with delight 
Thy syeam to tliailling Fancy flows, when faint 
I languish ii^the sun-blaze : and with thee 
Ingenious friendships, fes^S of liberty • 

That bore not h^rsh control ,*and gravely sweet 
M^he toils of letter'd lore* Ihd the ki|pd smile 
C)f him,, who ev'n upWiding could be kind, 

On sootSv'd remembrance throng. Sdme heaviness 
*JBIends with my joyful spirit, 1 pause, 

To bid thee, Thames ! d'a rewell : the years of 
• youth • ^ 

Return no mo*e : and sad RcRection sighs. 

To know that youthful gaiety of h*eart, 

An^ youthful yinocence, no more return. 



SUMMER TO TFIALS. . 

^ •% 

AN INVITATION TO TH§ COUNTRY.— TRANS- 
LATE!:^ AlOM ThI FRENCH. 

Already, in the ciwle bright* 

The sun has gaiiiM his utmost height) 

And the iiifuriar^lionf, lo ! ^ 

Pours flush his heat on all below. • ^ 

The grateful grove, iny carden’s pride, « 

Sweet cO'’'’»« •"'o to its sliade aside ; 

Whrie's never known at noon to fail 
The freshness of the morning gale ; ’ 
An'^wherd the [iebbled streamlet Rows, • 
Miirm’ring, meet, lo cdlarm repose; 

Ami shy, iinscrn, the tufts among. 

The rhaffinc’h frames his song ) • 

AmHhe fragrant scented rose. 

Around i's cha^tcst incense throws, 

Wafted from ihiarb’rjccm's*srttrub, 

•Whereon is seen the mo.ss;t:lad bud, 
Beautedhs infant of the hour ! 

Close beside the full blown flow'r : 

And there, .yet young, the orange twines. 

As Ijie playful hand inclines *, 

Its pliant branches gaily drest,. 

With fruit at once, and blossom blest. 

Mild glisten with a silv’ry ra/, ^ * 

And bright the gleailF of gold display. 

Here also now, fast np'ning grow, 

'Neath the sun’s meridian glow, 

* The Zodiac. 

t At the summer solstice the sun is in the 
iign ot Leo. 


The od'rous rasp, the currant too, • 

In clusters ofia ciiinson hue; 

And the strawberry, couch'd <fn grouiCl, 

Its amber scent dispensing round. 

Come then,— the marble domes forego, 
Anddrom the pride of courts Irithdravr. 
Who would beiunth th’ umbrageous treesr. 
In peace, enjoy the hahny hreeze ; 

Or the giott<»*s cooling shade, ^ 

Where innuci-nce, blest hoiv’nly maid ! 

In ‘Jparch of silence ftft repj^irs, • , 

L Af^I gives to sleep her fancy’d cares 
‘ ^ Or the hidden winding wave. 

Where timid beauty 's w(jHN to*lave 
Her graceful form, '■ec'ir(‘,^iiscei^ 

* By the eye of utjm pniphanc; 

Or when is pars'd a daj^sereiie, 

• Who wou'd eiijoy an ev’ning sccife • 

In the deep sequesterM grove, 

Where, to the whisp'rmg sighs of love, 
Hush'd is cv'ry red rery ^ • 

I That inigivt their ilinllings soft annoy. 

1 O, hither lusle, the city leave. 

The basket let your artn receive,^ • 

The hat of straw your temples grace, 

The morning r8he your fnine embrace* 

To please you anxious Klora will, 

* With lib’rd hand your pannier fill ^ 
With«ev’ryfl )w*r ihe pasture shows. 

And eviry fruit the orchard grows. 

Nor to others will T L.ivc 

A chaplet for thv brow to weave; 

For this fdie myrtle shall entwine 
With il.« imaraii' » liivine, 

’ The flamini: f»ink, a^id jasmine jvhite, • 
Tooj^shall *’ii\ Miowv bosom diglit. 

Which sportlvf^ waving, thc^shall kiss. 
Unconscious of the bdmy bliss. 

Tuberoses* niggariL 

Now exhale your O'imirs free; 

Tulips trim, and gaudy gav, 

Your varied colours proud display; 
AccoiHjilish’d m iri’r tm, laurels true. 

The meed to gen’rous viciors due ; 

And thou, lily, monarch hjght. 

Of evVy flow’r blooming bright, 

* The lovely r''«ie, thy boasted biiJe, * 
Cha«\iely blushing by thy side; 

Brilliant fruits! ofplcjsure torn, 
Engender’d Uy the tear> of nioyi ; 

Nurtur’d by mild Zephyr’s sighs, ,, ^ 

Foster’d by love's tender ties; ' 

Fall and languish, as ’lis meet * 

At another Flora's feet ; 

On your wrecks shall Venus raise. 

Wrecks tiow charming! lo her praise, 

A throne whereon shall rapi’roiis reign 
A nymph bclov'd, and faithful swain. 

T. L. T< 
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IHE MORNING DREAM.* 

Tw^s ill the glad sea^son of Spring, 

Asleep at* the dawn of the dfy, 

1 dreami what 1 cannot but sing, 

So pleasant it sc'^mM as i lay : 

I dreamt that on ocean afloat, • 

Far hence to the westward 1 sail’d. 

While tlie billows high lifted the boat, 
nAiid the fresh-blowing biecac never fail’d. 

In il^*. steerage a wom^n 1 saw, ' 
j>uch,ai ledsl^ was the form that she wore, 
Whose beauty impre s’d me with awe • ^ 

NtA'i fd'rdit me hy worn n before . « 
21 ie -, 11 , and \ at her side 

Shed lift!»S a sun on llie wave-. 5 ^ 

And ‘ Hilling (livin<'^v, she tfried — 

‘I 1 go,*o make I'lLemvti «/' 

Tdi'-iivi her voire to a strain, 

Th«' swK' Kst that ear ev*T hrard ; 

Shi* s^iiig of the slave’s broken chain. 

Win reviT her glory appear'd. 

5jo!iv* rlonds, whii 1i hail over ns hung, 
Vlcd„thacM by her bicIo :y deai ; 

And incilfougt^l while she liberty sung, 

'Tw.'*s liberty only to h*'ai|, 

T^hns swiftly dividing the flood, 

Tov slavti-culfurM i^lalld we came, 

Wli'^re a Demon, her enemy, ^tood-A- 
» <)pi>r(ssion, his terrible name ; < 

In hi^ hjiicJ, as the sign of his sw ly, 

A scourge, liung with Ia>lic 5 , he bore, 

And stood, hooking out for his prty, 

From Afiica’s sorrowful shore. 

B''t soon approaching the i!.nd. 

That goddess-hke woman he viow’V, 

The scourge Lc let fall from hi-» hand. 

With blood of his subjects imbrued! 

1 saw him both sicken and die, 

And the movnent the viniister ejfpir’dj. 
Heirii shouts, that ascendt^n the sky. 

From thou'Mind.s with rapture inspii’d. 
Awaking, how could 1 but muse 

At what such a dream should bcidv^ 

But soon my caf caught the. glad news. 

Which serv’d niy weak tliouglu foi a guidc-^ - 
That Britannia, rciiown'd o’er the waves, ' 

For the hatred she ever ha:» shew n 
To the black-scepter'd rulers of slaves, 
Jiisolves lo have none qf ha o.rw. 


* We trust an apology is needless for intio- 
during this month, the fullowdng highly-beautU 
ful lines of Cowper. They were written when 
the subject of ih^ Slave Trade was (irst brought 
forward by’ Mr. Wilberforce. The last verse is 
peculiarly impressive and appropriate at the pre- 
sent time. 


TRANSLATION FROM MOSCHUS. 

O’er thetemooth main whpn scarce a zephyr 
blowy I * 

To break the dark-blue Oceaif’s deep repose, 

I seekrthe calmness (yf the br^tbirf^ shore, 
Delighted witli tbe fields and ^^ood*. no more. 
Hut when, white foaming. Heave the (Leps on 
high; . * ^ 

Swells fhe black sto^pi, and mingles sea r^^d sky, 
Trembling, I fly tKe wild tem^esluous strand, 
And seek ibio clcise recesses i;f the land. 

Sweet are the sounds that* murmur through tke 
wood * 

While rolling stprms upheave the dangerous 
flood ; • 

Then, if thc^wiiicte more fiercely howl, thcy 
rouse 

Blit sweeter music in the pine’s tall bonghs. 

Hard is the life fh.c weary fisher Ends ■ 

^’lio tfiists his floating nian^ion to the winds, 
Whose’daily food the- fickle s^ maintains, 
Unchanging labour, and uncertain gains. 

Be mine hoft sleep, beneath the ^pveadlng shade 
Of so/jiic br.iad leafy plane jnglonoiis laid, 
ladl’d by a fountain's fall, that, iniirr.juiing m.'ar, 
Suottis, not ala^m^ , the toiLworn j^ibourcr’s ear. 


THE MARRIED MAN’S ADDRESS TO 
ThlE LIBERTINES. 

I. 

r 

I AM married and hajipy, with wonder hear this! 
Yc rovers and rakes 

Who laugh at the mention of conjugal bliss, 

Whom none but k»ose pleasiirc:> engage. 

< 3 e V 

You may laugh — but^believe me, you’re all in 

the wrong,” 

When you merrily marriage deride ; 

Iror to marriage aline lasting pleasures belong, 
And iif'theni wc can only confide. 

« 

Of the joys I possess, ^ou Ijnow not one jot, 
They contain what you cannot conceive; 
Contented and happy, 1 am pleas'd whh my lot^ 
Whilst all your false- pleasures deceive. * 

Do you ask— from what source my felicity flows ? 

My answer is short— from a wife, 

Whom for virtue, good setose, and good man« 
• iiers I've'chose; 

Suc^ as' biese are the* blessings of life. 

• 

To make home the seat of perpetual delight. 
Every moment each strives for to seize; 

And we find ourselves happy from morning ’till 
night, 

By mutual endeavours to please. 


T. vr. c. 
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• \Continuetl ftoinH^y^e J 7 1 .] 

Act 11. ScENe 1 — fei«:i3E -Ursule. 


I Vrsiite. Let w seek? the soliiutle of lUL >t iiivU> ; .u'u\ I * ih.‘ dv^vr^nce 

..^11 j. I. . .1 • _ . . T . ... .... 


Lntiiw 1 am very sorry f.-r it, for tlie rjnie 
11 e 1 I'Mil ui tl so .nul .a 

jjle.isani j ^ct I ^l.ouu! no obj.:ci i ’lYOiig 
Parii. • 

Visule IL* tint 1 1*. « liA 


‘ lier <lriNS, 

9 r 


c\iicl her beaut V, shtiulil become uii 


^ no one Hiitnrl) us, anrl we mayVolJver.^c to- , 

^clhcr at libccty. Now let n^e hear ; you said* 
that Sainville pVa<;edyni% at first si;:ht. 

Louise. U he few words lae sp«kc produced a 
deeper impre-bi*n upon me than llie graces of his | 
person, and 1 led no rel usance iif fnlulling iny 
father’s washes ^ho dcbiuied him to be n»y hus- 
band , ^ • • 

Uh?iIc. I oongr^tulatc -you on the happiness 

you are froing.to enjoy wiih suc*li a man; a. d*|! hand at cards, and is very gallant to the lad’cs#^ 
will afford you every assisiancc in ray power to ' ‘ 

^tnakc the conquest his heart. • 

iMuise. necessary to make use of any 

stratagem to ^^ease him ? 4fwejmieach qthcr, 
no impediment caftHrise to c^'l.iy our union. 

Unsule. Well spoken like a coiyi.ry giil! but 
1 who, ill my boardmgt^houl tuul learned books, 
have studied the ways of the wq^ld, will instruct 
you how to act Your artle*:s singenty, which 
impels you to own your true henlimcnt^ too^ooii, 
will iK^rhaps be mistaken forwaidne.ss. 1 fcar4 
also you will bw Ic J '.-.y, jjic aj(vice of others, youi 
rivals for instance, Agathe and Pauline, and as 1 


k' . 

object of gener.I .idmiiatiom# 

1 • ) h 

\l.ib ' 1 rim S-. tiioHl, ‘=0 (find rd’ avuid- 
i!fg [h pu; iiotn ed \el 1 coiil 1 vit'!<l to his t'. bir<j 
of ni'M”;.; in ilio wtnhl, |*rflvuh 'l he shoiil.l m iko 
#inpie amends for it when wo relTrc fidm iLi 
noisy scouts. 

i/fAw/c lie is a •very honest man, but never 
refuses to join in a convivial mp^*iing, yr take 


This all lus fiicMul ct.uld fill me 

Lomsr. Heavens! 1 should hot like cuch a mail 
for my husband. • * 

CistUv. Pje not* terr’ffu'd at this description ; 
such di^iobiiioDb arc very nmuble ; and wheu 
I once we hnd tho means of ri,\iiig llnijr iiicoii. 
buney- 


1 

1 /.ofiise. 4 ^iiit how ? , 

I r/;vw/e. Hi*w! by making them piirehasr dear- 
ly llic avow'il of our senrirnents m tlioir Uvoi’C- 
! Yes, niy deiw Louii'', if yousecii^lo fly fiomhim, 
' he will be liu* more ardent in >tJiir pursuit. 
Loui.\c. But tills is lAting c.\acyly like* a go- 


am ytmr friend ant^lhiiik ytiu have a better tiih* 
to wSaiAille'a hind^lian either of them, willf if 
you dioo.se, exert all my tJlents in insuiing.your 
•mar ridge. 

Louise. But 1 would not coi)p|al any thing from 
them; iiavi^ we not engaged our word would 
open ihe secrets of our heartg to each other? 
No, the only wafj^ to become* as amiable as 1 
ought to and by RatUrmg aftteiuions to sccuic 
Saiiiville'salfaCLiuLi,wiiliuutemployiiigatiy unfair 
means. 

LVbu/c. Tru^t me, all will be fair, and follow 
my advwc I will letyoukiiow what 1 havcaircady 
dune. 1 met Corrignac, and obLiined as much ; 
informati'in^roni hi n aboutyour^future hiui^aiid'!^ ! 
taste, tcniijtr, and mte^ions, as vaill svfit our 
purpose. * • 

Louise. ^Vell ? 

Vrsule. You must not fiiicy that he means to 
spend all his life on ih.:: estate he is about to pur- i 
chase; six months in the country, and six in ; 
town, such is the way he intends to dispose of 
his tim|;for the pleasures a Ad disiipalion of Pans, 
balls, playhousqs, &c. are very much to his taste. 


quelle. ^ • 

Visule. Coquetry may somclijics prove useful; 
when It IS innocently indulged, it only iycrcujcs 
the charms of* a woman.* * 

J.yise. ^ diall bigsif awkward. 

Vt^ulc. A young lady be awkward on sum'll an 
occasion, when coqm try is m the qn- s'i-.ii • 'tis 

•impossible. A look of mdiirerciire .ind !ii.'. m. 

I " 

affecting at the same imu* to be parucu!,ul\ l oliib 
to his frieijr^ Corsignat — . ^ 

Lnuhe. O, no, I cannot act thus— I will not, 
Pd^ rather g’ve up all ihoiighls of nnnyiiig 
S.iiiivilU; for i^uld such a line of condu' t h ail 
me to happiness? \et 1 feel thf-t my heart is 
cneagod,and that I would forgivejiis Uulls with 
ple.isure. • • . 

Urs‘i!i:. Wcl!^ only follow my direciimis, and 
let lire spcr.k tif you to him. 

J dg'fc to it ; do not ffiisake me. 

V/^uie. lju-hl lu re he coincs. 

Louise. Ilecomes; afic-i th^ information you 
have "ivcii me, I do not know how to beliuve in 
his presence* 
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f Enter Sainville, 

Samr^lle (/« Louise). Sinrc l‘have found you 
alone with your amiable neighboVir, 1 will not | 
sulfiT such a favourable opportunity to escape* 
You may recollect that during breakfast your 
[iiiher pronounced a few words which have filled 
my soul wjth hope^ and given birth to many 
projects. 

lAfhise. What projects, Sir. 

Sainvi/ie. 1 have teased him so muc'u about i 
finding me an estate, that he has at last resolved 
to conduct me this very day to see' one hirlirij 
lies contiguous^ to his own. 

Ifrsule. It is pleasant to live near one’s frisiyjs. 
StiinviUe. iSut I meant to* speak of a certain ! 
marriage which Mr. Ja^uemm mentioned during ' 
our co^vcr'^.'jjion. 

Xfljtye. Well, Sir? 

Sainville. Well ma’am ; your father, who looks 
upon me with the partiality of a friend, hinted 
Lhat 1 might ntake a choice among his young 
^ladies. I have pot the presumption to think that j 
1 deserve the apipobatiun of your handsome | 

, companions «nor yours, yet while every thing | 
around you procFaims 3 our talents, 1 cannot 
resist—. 

Lmise. Sir Aside to Ursulc.J It iff delighN 
ful to lisHt^n to him. ^ j 

Vrsule (aside to Louisp). Listen, hut beware, l 
Sdinville Could an honest heart, abjure soul, ! 
and sincere aflfection cause my defects to be over - ' 
looked, and increase the little merit 1 ^lossess— — . | 
Ursule faside^o Louise J. Answer him as you • 
ought.^ . , 

Ijmtse. Do^you mean to make a declaration ? 
Sainville. A declaration^ No;, I have«been so 
little in your cohipany as yet that 1 should not 
dare,; and my greatest hope is that you will be 
indulgent. 

Louise. Induiger;^, Sir ! 'men are so<frain, 2 [ am 
told, that 1 ought 10 be severe. ( Aside to Vrsule. J 
No, Ursule, 1 cannot follow your advice, 1 can- 
not become a coquette. 

Vrsule. The best way then is to leave us. 
Sainville (to Loii'jteJ. You seem agitated? 
Louise^ Not in the lea.st, Sir, 1 am perfectly 
composed, but do not feel well, and must beg to 
be oxcuseu. (Aside.) What a jtiiy ! [ 5 aiL 
Sainville (aside). She scarcely answc’^s me, 
and w ithdraws Svhen I speak of love. Corsignac, 
who assi/red ,me that all these girls, even the 
noighhour, had some intentions w.pon me, must 
have committed a very^great mistake. ( Aloud.) 
This reception is not very eraouraging. 

(Jr.<tule. Her (leart is excellent, hecsoul is the 
abode of virtue, ^and if she be a little cap^ci* 
ous— 

Sainville. Capricious? 

\jrsule. She has so many good qualities that so 


sligh( a defect is scarcely perceived^— You told 
me at brea(itfast you intended |f o pay a visit to my 
mother, I ^ill go and prepare vier to receive yotf ; 
she will be delighted at becVming acquainted 
with the son of an oM friends Ati to Louise, I 
will scold her, and make her f^el she was in the 
wrong, to tax with vanity what seemed eto me 
the expression of‘ modest and respectful esteem. 
(Aside.) I’ll hasten fqlet my mother kno>y what 
a good match now presents itself. [E*rit. 

Sainvi/le.s/This youhg neighbour appears to b^ 
endowed with a kind heart^ and 1 might .hesitate 
between the'two.— -O, no ; 1 have almost pledged 
my honour to Mr.^aquemin, and the impression 
her charms produced rupon me would have led 
me to declarq my f:)ve, had she not left me sc 
precipitately. I should not like fier, however, to 
indulge her whims too often 3 yet what woman 
is not capricious ? , ^ 

Enter AiULIne t/ressed/in tu/ii/e, ^itA a straw 
I A^it aild a hook in her hand. 

Pauline (looking at her book). He is alone 3 
excellent. • 

Sainville. What misfortune has'* happened, 
ma’am 3 if I mistake Aot, you are ;cceping ? 

Pauline. I beg your pardon,' Sir, 1 did not see 
you, (fointin^to her book). Yes this is such an 
interesting situation, a jfb'ung man and a young 
lady who behold each other;(br the first time, and 
feel such a violent perturbation in their hearts ! 
lamuised to melt into tears at every novel I 
'tead. , 

Sainville. I interrupt and I will 

immediately retire. 

Pauline. One moment more, if you please, you 
haVe undoubtedly read the Dangers of Sensibi** 
lily”.- 

Sainville, I read very few novels, especially 
since so many havf ween written. 

Paulincf Heav’ns ! Sir, you do not peruse 
these delightful works ! In the name of God, 
whence have you derived tWit love for the re- 
tirement of the cobntry, and those pure and ex- 
quisite feelings 1 took so much pleasure in hear- 
ing you analyse this morning ! 

Sainville What affectation ! (Aloud.) I have 
said nothing more than the truth, when l spoke ' 
of my partiality for the.country 3 Ian destined 
to Jive far from tgwns, 1 therefore wUl try to be 
happy,*wherjver fate w^Jl place me.' And as to 
my privjite feelipgs, I think it is perfictly useless 
to peruse novels to be a roan of hom'ur, and my 
ambition does not aim at a higher title than that 
of a virtuous ineRiber of society. 

Pauline (aside). What dryness in his expres- 
sions ! JE. R. 

t 

[To be continued.^ 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION, 


ENGLISH COSTUME. * 

K^. 1.— >Her Royal fJiGHNLss the Princess 
,7 opcWales her Court Dress^ as worn 

ON THE BiR^-DaY. • ^ ^ 

• t ' 

This dress, for taste and magnificencei stood 
iiniivallal amidst^ the s^d^ndour aif^l elegance 
displayed on the Birth-Day of our justly revered 
Sovereign; and we consider oursdives fortunate 
ill having It in our power to procure sF represen- 
tation of it for our fair correspondents. * | 
The l^dy and ground of the drapery was formed 
of a rich silver and lilac ^issfle; with a most 
superb border, composed of emeralds, t^iaaes, 
and amethysts, to represent the vine-leaf and 
grapes. the train and pelii^at of silver tissue ; 
diordered all rouild hkc the drapery ; and eath 
tei%in.Tted with a inos^.nl Uant silver fringe of .1 
strikingly novel formation. silver laurel and 
arrow on ^he side, to loop up tht train. 
Head-dress of diamonds and s^etHygts, tastefully 
dispogied; with high pKime of ostrich feathers. 
Ncck-dress, tl^ winged r|fF, d la Mar^ Queen'of 
5cr>^«; sleeve ornaments to correspond. Amethyst 
necklace and earrings,* with Maltese cross; dia- 
mond armigts and bracelets. White satin shoes, 
with rich silver rosettes. French kid gloves, above 
the elbow . Fan of lixgperial crape, ^bUdded with 
amethysts and topazes. • 

• • • 

Ko. S.^Parisian Fashions, tax en from a 
GROUP OF Conversation Figures at the 
FRES tATi, IN Paris. 

Ladies Dress. — A^iite ItaliXn crape robe, 
over a white ptin sijf, omamenled round the 
bottom and faraperyjwlth a bidder of shells, 
painted to nature. Riain scolloped bosom cut 


fery low, and made to sit close to ffe form. 
Waved sleeve‘s*, e.isily full, formed of alternate 
stripes of crape a*hd pink satin. *Hair, 9 Bound in 
smooth bands, confined on the* forehead, 
ornamented behind Vith wreaths of wild roses, 
Earrmgs and necklace of pearls Shoes, pii\Jc 
satin, trimmed with silver. White kicUgloves^ 
ruck^. • * 


• GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

• • 

ON THE 

FASHIONS •FOR *THE SEASON, * 
With a c/Jhipleie list Ladies in their Court 
Dressis, tis worn on the Birlk’Datf, 

f 

A 6* ther^ is little Alteration* in the general 
style of personal decoration since our last coin- 
munication, and as our elegant and extensivo 
coUecticn of Court Dresses will occupy much 
space, and we doubt not, prove highly acceptabla 
to our readers, we shall simply notice a few par« 
ticiflar articles, which strike us as most novtl and 
graccAil, apd hasten to give our delineations of 
Court splendour. 

I The mAst distinguishable sty le of lyit, is a com- 

I *plete gipsy, with the lowest possible crovyi,; and 
some of our eiegai|^ females wear an ^tire round 
flat chip, tied across the crown with a coloured 
patent-net handkerchief, embroidered in a border 
of natural flowers. The small French bonnet^ 
and cottage poke, are also in gineral request. 
The fermer are composed of coloured figured 
sarsnet; the latter of muslin, or leno, lined with 
coloured PeriUn ; and each are usually worn witb 

U w 



lA TiKttt assembles; 


S:;o 

^ the prom^n.ide of t^e sainc malerijls.— ' 

I’or a mormii", the fugitivegct>at, of rainbiic, or 
wi(k a deep collar, |M<l|»tc(] iu frot&t, and 
fiiiidied with the acorn tassel, coiiMideicd simple 
and clcgjrit. With these last nreniioiicd articles, 
the ijipsy bit, of satin straw, with l|je magic or j 
bee hive crown, is lno^t appropriate and betonf- 
iiig; bti no Howers can be consistently admitted 
in the morning costume. The round French 
robe, the Algerine vest, and the ir^ntle wnp, 
arjj fach amidst lhe*last olTtjings of taste and 
fashioi^*, and are formed of undrcs4 crape, A^ola^.^ 
alllc, or muslin. Dresses and robes are often seen 
in jilain coTour^’i muslins, orriamentCfPw itl/Van- 
clykc lace ; and with thorn is wi»rn lhe*Anne 
Bullcn cap, which is coiftidercd the most novel 
and simple article <lf the lind that has been in- 
trrEJiicetP for a length of lime. The hcad-di’ess 
^•.iL*tnUcs in the antique and Grecian style; and 
the hair is parted on the ferehead ii^ltt-Clvopatra^i 
or Minhnn.^ The backs of dresses are a little ad- 
vanced Td fashionable circles, since <iiir last iaj- 
ionnation ; and the bosom is usually made to sit 
cIo»je t<r jhe ftfrm. In fulhdrtss, the sleeve is 
shorter than e^ier; hut in the morning (and fre- 
qucM\tly ill the evening drefs) the long sleeve is 
adopted universally. Walking dresses are^now j 
inade^thcr longer than we have witnessed for, 
some time; so that, in walkiifg, they just offer i 
^ graceful occupation for the handr Trains again 
foim a part of the evening costume, except for | 
dancing, when they are invariably made shorv, I 
and foimed^in the Arcadian sl^lc. Vandyke: 
and shell-scollop trimmings, in lace or work, or- j 
iiaKient alpiost every article dT fashionable attire ; 
and pointed drapery, tastefully disposed, has en- 
lirdy e.\|iIod|^;l almost every other. The Flemish 
spepsers, with flowing scarfs, are now become 
(bo general to find at.place amidst a fashionable 
selection. The ppensQrjs, however, s^ convc-** 
nient and generally becoming an article, that wc 
still continue our recommendation of it to those I 
females who wish to adopt the intermediate style. 
Scarfs are less seen this summer than we ever re- 
member them but the Etruscan mantle, and 
the o^rder of the gipsy and Spanish cloak, are still 
conspicuous amidst the gay and fashionable 
throng. Flowers, in full dit^^s, arc this time 
the prevailing ornaments, both a:s decojratiuns for 
the head, and trimmings for robes. Wreaths of 
the oak leaf, of the hop blossom, wild roses, 

• boney-suclcle, pea-blossom, k.Mse chesnut, rock- 
itly, A:c. &c. will be found distinguishable orna- 
niems on the Btnh-da^. 

The following croirect list of .Court Dresses, 
will at Once ekhibit the standard for full dre.s.s; as 
well as the most prevailing colours for the season. 
We give them ew iruin. 


BIKTII DAY DRESSES. , 

c 

Her J^AJESTv.— A lilac and silver ti.ssiie pet- 
ticoat, trimmed with draperies of ppiiit BrusseU 
lac^ with point \acc of the s^me description, 
flowfred round the pocket holes; tin* front of 
the draperies superbly orj.amented with large 
ftiamond ro^^'ttes, from wtiich were suspended 
diaiTM^nd bows and tassels. The under drapery 
fancifully ornamented with diamonds in diagonal 
stripes. « The mavitte to corre^ipoiid with the« 
drape- 

Her K6yal Highness the PnjNCi.s'jof Wales. 
— The drapery and body cf rich silver and liiac 
tissue must magmtircMilly embroidered with eme- 
ralds, topaz, aiM amethyst stones, to form .ine 
leaves and grapes, entwined wiili wreaths of 
diamonds fn stars and shells ; at the bottom of 
the drapery a very rich silver fringe of i^uite a 
new^ P)jiltt-c ^ the tr^in and petticoat of sdver 
lissif!?, wi*'" i bofderf\l round to correspond with 
that oii*‘the Srapery ; also a ricji silver fringe all 
round the train and petticoat, with rich silver 
laurel to loop up the drajiery and pocket-hob's ; 
the head-dress of diamonds and,cstrich fc-'Miers, 
^Her Royal Highness the P|».iNCi.ss Char- 
lotte of \VAJ.E*s.-rA pink and silver slip, with 
a beautiful Brussels lace frock to wear over it, 
and a pink and silver girdle. 

Her Roy ah Highness the Princess Auers fa . 
—A yelhiw crape petticoat richly embroidoied 
wkh sitver ; a sash across with a border of honey- 
suckles, and rich jioiiitcd embroidered draperies. 
Body and train Ip correspond. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Ei.izabeth — 
A superb dress of apricot ind silver tissue. Tlie 
'fight side of the dress at* nr.jgnificen drapery, 
composed of an kuiiscan net of large silver 
beads, tastefully divided at dlshinccs by a tb ck 
. bullion of beafj»,*T.t;.,’.iTs Ci beads in dead silver 
I rclievofi with bright buliior . elegantly orria- 
I mented with /Bas.sy wi^?aths or Jauiel in .silver 
I toil, and bouquets bf chesnut blos.soms, with the 
kernel bursting from the shell, formed the tout 
ensemble of this strikingly novef and elegant 
dress, which, for taste aqd effect, surpassed any 
dress of the kind we have observed. Tlie bottom 
finished with a wreath of laurel in raked foil and 
beads. Tl>b whole looped up with large silver 
cords ana tas^-.els. Robe of apricot and silver 
tisstie, trknm^ wdtb broad Vandyke silver fringe, 
point lace aqd diamonds. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Mary— Wore 
a magnificent dress of brown crape, embroidered 
with silver and pink roses over a petticoat of 
royal purple /oval drajl^yi^s, richly spangled all 
over, and teiminated markHig borders of 
dead and brigl^t foil in Vandykes, vr^lh roses be 
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tifLiIiy iytcrspcr^cil lightly in the embroidi'iy, I Duchess of DoyeT.— A rich embroidcrecl^ 
the u hole completed with elegant cortl^ and ta^- ! silver crape, urnai^ented with lilac crape and 
se!'»e Jiobe bf hro\«^, purple and silver ti5**ue, j silver tassels ; tr|iii lilac crape. • • 

trimmed wkh Woad Vandyke fiingej point lace, » Duchess of Leeds. — A brown dress, very 
and diainond^.t , ^ richly embioidcrod with g.dd. 

* Her Royal Highness the PHrNCESs Sophia.— Diiclux^of Mon i uc se.— A ydlpw crape pel- 
A pea-gfeen pettiest, over which an elegant Vicuat, with a ludi painted (mccuii border j train 
sicarf drapery of the same colouf, jnost niagnifi* yellow crape. ^ 

icently et^broidefed m Silver ^Ancs and branches; Duches.s of Ai hoi. — .\ while satin petticoat, 
cm thii right side a wing of stfale cmhrotdeiy of with a lac^ drapeiy of Reitie Marguerite tijwfl--, 
niYo*Hnion richness, and cfli Fhe left a whly span- apphqned on white salin4 lai e tram. • 
gle^ diapcry, most tastefully hung nrimd the.. Duchess of^ Ikcci. ti c; very rich iTress 
J)ot tom of •the petticoat. The robe of* green and of^rown and silver, superbly embroidered; 
Sliver tissue, most elegantly trimmed with silver, *brofcn tr.ian, elegantly orii.i minted •with silver; 
and looped on the sleeves with silver chains and hea'ldicss uiown and silver* %iih a profusion t>f 
aiOrns. Head-dre.ss, an elegant plume of green dia^umds. « • 

and white feathers, with a profuVion of dia- Marchioness Dow^gr*r of^BAin —A petticoat 
inonds. * ofc vii-let crape, embioidLie*! in licii .f#lver 

H|f Royal H^hness Princess Amelia. — draperi- s, with a silver foil bolder, pocki^hoJ^j^ 
Petticoat of white crat\^ ricl^^i^R^en^cy, aiidg richly tiimmcd, silver coids and taNiels; body and 
border a mosaic pattern. D^p^Kwsi of %jurple train to coiresptuid. 


border a mosaic pattern. DfapeK««i of %jurple 
Albany net wjth silver aconi'*; {fock^s formed 
with rich sprigs* of laurel ; train of handsomely 
embroidered purple tissue ; on the bea^itiful 
formed draptf^ of shell-work, ornamented with 
Parisian trunking. The wlude^iii appearance 
truly elegant and b^ttnning tc? her Royal High* 
neas, and we think it one of th^ hdudsumest 
dresses at Court. • • 


hearfdicss uiowii and silver* %iih a profusion t>f * 
diaiiumds. • * 

Marchioness Dowager of^RAiH — A petticoat 
o^ vli.let crape, embiutclLMcd in licii .(^#lver 
draperi-'S, with a silver foil bolder, pockt^hoj^^s 
richly tiimmed, silvi^ coids and tas’iels; body and 
train to coiresptmd. 

, Countess ol C/iiiniCAN— A Hioalrbcaiitifiil • 
rainbow creeii crape |»eiiiroat, wVh rich silver • 
foil bolder; thg dtapery taipi'r'aly spangled with 
rich embroidered border, orn.imciitccf wiili silver • 
nicllon bead**, and #ilver cords and tas.%els ;*the 
bofly and jrain to correspond. 

tjountess of Malmsbi'hy (and the two Lafiies 
Harris, thcr daughters) each simplrf elegant 


Her Royal Highness the Dltcty.ss of York.— -dresses of ^pale green crape, decorated with 
A white sarsiiet petticoat, riclily embroidered flowers; lieadMlrenvi to cories]>ond. * 

with an Etruscan border in silver drHpctl^s, a i Countess of Ukuuidgl— A •-kv-blue crape 
silver* tissue drawn up and^o?nainented with a ^petticoat, righly grounded with hnpciial .silver 
wreath of .silver lioop«, ythicji liad a very novel rings, a silver Vandyke border, with stripes of 
and elegant apjicaraiice. l>ain, silver tissue silver lama, reprqjfenliii^ wreathe of f).ik an4 lilac, 
tiimmed round wi^ the wveaths of hd^ leaves; tastefully worked on tbc pcUicoa^; blue crape 
HrussclA lace sleeved, with diuinond armlets .wid body an3 tram. • ^ 

broaches. Head-dress, diamonds and fcalliers. Countess of Grosvenor.— A write craj>e pet* 
% Her Royal Highness Viuncess SoriixA of ticoat grounded w'lih silver linperud imgs, Utiih 
G LO U C EST F. R— WOft a dress of white an4 draperies richly borderr|^i with silver, einbroidcrcd 

silver, SAiperblj^ embroidered, and was much ad- wheat-e rs*aud silvtr ldina;*the petticoat em- 
nured for ta#te and eflfecY, the whole hnishvd broidercd in waves, with an elegant foil border^ 
with a mas^y borAly at bottoftf. Her Royal V.mrjyke pockcl-holos, with silver cords and tas- 
H!|[hness wore a robe of lilac# and silver tissue, sels; body and train to corre.^-puml. # 

with rich embroklereJsleeves and fronts. Countess^ of Si. Vincent. — A white crape 

Prmcess CASTELC%nALA.— An elegant dress of petticoat, grounded in silver spangles, and richly 
lavcudeT-coluifred crape, fluted in diviaions, tiim- ^mbrpic^crcd border, pocket-hole'» tniuAied with 
med wi/h broad black lace, and ornamented with 1 silver, ajid silver cords and tassels; train to cor- 
wreaihs of fancy flowers, same* colour a:» the • respond. * 

dress, and bows of*ribband; robe of black lace j Coihilcss of Ga llowm v.— A wjiite crape pel. 
trimmed all round wuli^flowcrs*. ^ » * , ticoat, with rich silver toil border, ‘I'S d.apery 

Duchess of Northumber land.— A white riehly cmbroiij^Tcd with Tr ifjlgar nt-l bordci ; 
crape petticoat, richly spangled fn silver, and or- ; body, sleeves, aiul liain, richly ornamcMiedwilh 
riamented with silver grapes; tram to corrca* , siher enrbrouJeted shell-work, 
pond. . j Countess r>f (^xfobo. — A wl.ite satin peltU 

The Duchess o^‘RfJTLA;^D was elegantly , coat, wi»h*lare draperies, tiifrniud with pink, 
dre>sed in f beaiitlfAl petticoat jind train of .straw . Frani^h beads and wrcalK of apple blossom; 
colour^ed ^ape, will rich ^Silver vine-leaves, and train to correjpoi.d; hcad*uress, feathers an! 
ropes of silver arro vs« ' b diamonds. • 

* U u2 
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Counted. St. Martin ifr-. Khont. — A dre^ , 
of p.ile blui rri»»‘ «fi rirapen**., "riTuiienied with | 
borders of nA work, in beads ibid hands of the 
same, wi»h hal 1 d-^orn■■ beads and tassels *, r^he pale | 
blue sarsni't, tnir'i'Aed wi h V4ndykes and beads, 
point lace, dic. ^ e ^ 

Coimtes-! of Kingston. — A white crape pet- 
ticoat, ifiost taNt fully embroidered with silver 
wl^esl-ears ; also einbroiderod drapery, drawn | 
up with a very ru-h silver cord and tassels; the j 
bod^' ind tram of wlntr* satin, richly embroidered 
with silver, and trimmed niih pow^ lacCr 

Countess of Menoip.— A wliiUMrnpe petti-^ 
coat, with ^ neb Vai.dvke silver frftl header, 

^ efiged with the'YCal siiv 'r L.ima ; under thiN 
border was a hilver ( ham, linked with the Prifft?e*s 
plume; on Iht* right-side a Grecian drapery with 
a dbuble •Vandyke border, with sprigs of liRes 
valley ; ibis drapery was looped up with 
a rich silver cord and lasstfls ; the left drapery 
^eaulifplly embroidered with silver rose->, with 
the sam? bonier, and edged with a Trafalgai*' 
fringe; pocket-holes fannlully trimmed with 
wreaths tlf^siUertoses; train of silver tissue, trim- 
med to corrcsptjnd. 

'I'hc Countess of Macclesfield.— A straw- 
coloured satin ptttticuat, with superb drapery of 
wfiite cr^pe embroidered with gold ptacnck'i fea- 
thers, in the heart r.r eye of cAh feather was n 
duster of brilliant stones of various Hesrripuons; 
the border d Ia-Grecqv(P^ also decorated with gold 
^ feathers and a vaticty of brilliant stones; the rube< 
10 correspond ^ the sleeves and bretst most rnag-* 
nificciiily embroidered with gold feathers ai.d 
coloured siones. The Itead-dnss sinw-colouied 
and wliitu feathers, rieVy ornamented with dia 
nionds, arranged in the most ibstcful niunner. 

Countess of Menoden— A dress of while 
crape, m^gnilicentlv en^roidered iltith silver rose' ; 
at the botmm of the petticoat a very rich V.^iidyke 
embroidered border, at tin* bottom of each Van- 
‘ dyke w.'s a silver tassel ; the body and tram of 
rich white silver tissue, embroidered with silver 
. to correspond with the pei'ico.Tt; at the pvicket- 
hole on the right^ side was an elepani cord and 
tassel to loop up the drapery. 

Couhtess of Pembroke A superb dress of | 

brown and silver; the petticoat rkhiy embroi- 1 
dered in antique, and ornamented with silver | 
fringe; browijT crape train, elegantly orriamentcd 
with silver; head-dress brown and silver, with a 
profnuori of'dianiondb. ^ 

vJouniess of Ely.— A very superb dress; a 
whild crape petticoat, richly embroidered, the 
ground in silver sheli>, with a very rich border 
intermixed with^Ahite satin, the drapery elegantly 
worked in silver, in an entire new style ; triin of 
mouse colour silk, beautifully striped with silver; 
b:ad-dress, a plume of white ostrich feathers. 


I jL'ouniO'^-' of Chatham.— A n elegant dress of ■ 
I green and silvi*», superbly ^embroidered in rich 
I buuehes*of silver acorns; a very rich embroxiered 
border, with Vandyke silver fnnj^c; green crape 
trail', beautifully Ornamented T^ith silver, ar\fl 
embroidered to correspond with the petticoat. 

Countess Dalkeith — I'liac crape 'pcuh'oat, 
lasii fully oriTanienltd with silver and wreaths of 
oxk; * lilac train^ elegantly ornamented with* 
silver. 

*1' * 

CouiUc'^- of PiEVERLF.r — A green cnpetrcllis 
trimming, ornamented with fancy (l.^a>crs and 
draper) to curresponrl ; train of green crape. 

Couniess of tBELLKMONT.— A brown crape 
dre-^s, trimmed wi»h*Hiie lac e. ' 

Countess /)f Ct'>NMELL.— A dress of jonquil 
cr^ipe eniDOssed viih silver, and looj ed up with 
wreaths and bunches of yellow ruses; head-dres*-, 
feathers and diamonds • 

Conn-'es'T'ot^^t'RKN.tY.— A peiiicoai of while 
crapei e^riBtSted wVtIi •qingi of purple and white 
foil; body anil train of purple Sar!»net, inmmed 
with silver. 

Cfuiitess of Talijot.— A dress of primrose 
sarsnet, with rich drapery of poi.il hicc, loUped 
upfwuli wrerihs of ro>es^ head'tlrcss, feathers 
and diarnoiuls. 

Connte^sLjf .Jersey.— A blue crajic jieiticoat, 
eleuanily orn.imcnud wuli drajieries ol rich gold 
embroidery, inciheTurki'^^ style, suspended with 
rich gold cf>rd and tassch ; a blue crape train, 
trirftmetf with gold. 

Countess Cholmonueley.— Body anu train 
of yellow crape, field': embroidered wiih Silver, 
sleeves pf point laie, looped up with stars of dia- 
monds; petticoat of whitO crape, richly em- 
bVuidered wnh '•ilver^: on one sfile a sash oV yellow 
crape, fastened wiih bunches of jonquil. 

Countess of Mexcorough. — A dress of Winu- 
' sor grey, nimnwd wW/Ttiowers j head-dress, fea- 
thers and diamonds. ‘ 

Dowager Cpuniessof Ormond.— A sage-colour 
crape dress, with full .and cldgmt draperies, trim- 
med with real p^rl fringe, and lied up with large 
bunches of muck pearl; head-dress formed of 
sage crape, with six handlome ostrich feathers, 
and a most .splendid display of diamonds. 

Countess of Chesterfield — A very Sich dress 
ofblue crape, embroidered in wreaths of ro.se leaves 
in the rearsilver ; Oriental lame crescents, urna- 
menttid wiCh large silver cords and tassels; train 
of blue crapF, i rimmed with silver; head- 
dress a plume of blue ostrich feathers and dia- 
monds. 

Countess qf Dartmouth —A white satin 
petticoat, with iMaaariue 'Trape draperies, taste- 
fully embroidered in silven '.fnstenei| with silver 
cord and tassels^ head-dv^s feath^ end dia- 
monds. 
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» Viscountess Castlereagh.— A inacnific^iu 
dress of aj^ple-grc-n c^ape, richly enibrc.iclered in 
silver, the whnje spjiiglcd with silver, atid trim- 
med with lafge ^ilver zephyr and Vandyke fringe, 
tlje draperies liSd u\j with nth tassels and cerd ; 
train to correspond j the body and sleeves fully 
trimraed%ith point ^ head-dresiSy^a profusion of 
diamonds, ^nd nj^ie ostrich feathers* 

• Vibco^mess Allen — A dwss of green sfider 
gauze,' ornamented^ with ^r^ttis of oak-leaves ; 
hL\|l-drcss, feathers and diamonds. ^ 

fcady Young —A dress of white cri^ie, richly 
•ipbroidcred with gold, gold cords and tassels; 
robe of white crape, criumenteeUwith gold ; the 
head-dress was of white feafti#?rs an<l diamemh. 

l.ridy C. Hari^ld— A Bft‘)sets«drcss, liiud 
with topaz colour. , 

Lady Arden.— A white crape petticoat and 
drapegy, very beaigifully embroidered with hilver, 
and interlined with pea-gveen^fSc^ boiK and ' 
train of pea green savsnet, Ornameii^o^^h silver 
arid point lace.*. 

Lady M'iselev.— A splendid dress of white 
aRd silver, sujierbly fArnaniented and emferoi- 
dereil ; the forfn of the drajieries were m the 
Grecian s»yle,^ooped^up wit^ a iich cord und 
tassels, train to correspond, vichly ornamented 
with diamonds ; head-dross, bcauliffll plume of 
ostrich feathers, magnibcent diamonds, and point 
laco. • • 

Dowager Lady Bagot.— \ siipcRb ^dress of 
lilac, richly embroidered in silver. * 

KigRt Hon Lady Mary Bennox*— A petti- 
coat of lavender blue silk, offiKirifcntcd with superb 
lace draperies; the train to^corre-spoiid^ head- 
dress diamondsfind [fathers. 

Righ^ Hon. Lady Kliz/^eth Spencer— \ 

« most beautiful lavender s\\k. train and pei'ic^at, 
rR:hly ornamented witli draperies of buporb point 
lace, looped up with bcaits anrf 1»ead tassels; the 
bottom oT the •i&tticoat trimmed with pftint lace 
to correspond; head-dress of osinip]! feathers and 
bLM(|^. * • 

Lady M. JValpole-j-A vcry*beautiful dress; 
the pi^tticoat elegantly embioidercd with silver 
sprigs, and tastefully (A'nainented with rock lily; 
the drapery looped up with flowers; the body 
and traiii*nl white sarsnet, ornamented with silver 
and point lace. ^ 

Lady La vington.— W hite dse-ss, very richly 
embroidered with silver, •in beaunfdl flowers; 
lilac train, elegantly embroidered, and ornamented 
with .silver. 

Lady Eleanor Butler — Dress of pale pink 
crape, richly trimmed with wreaths and bunches 
uf full blown roses anQ'bnd.s; head-dress, a pro- 
fusion of disbonds lAd ostrich fea'hers. 

LadyaPciLTH^A 'white *and gold trimming, 
and rich goM tissue traini 
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Lady CRurTON— 1\ purple gauze ^petticoat,* 
ornamented with iiikc flower.s and cord; train to 
conciipond • • • 

Ladx^lIi'MC —A I. oh gobl embroidered petti- 
coal, oil lavciid.M blui: ■.aisenr,‘i,ii.uu oj ihc.same. 

^ Lady BR^KS.^.^ll i.'U*gaiji blitt and silver 
applique ptlLico.ii ; tr.im b'u( saiscnet. 

Lady C. Duncombl — A wlmcaiid gRIcI petti- 
coat with drapurK!! ot purple crape; tiairi 
match. • 

Foil'- Ladies Percy — Whne^saiin pettTcrwt<» 
blit^ crape dra]>orics, and a nth ^»,diqii« 
Jjortier of blue and silver ; the draperies Uitelully 
draxA upViih chains of massy i^tlver; tra.ii l)li^e 
ciapt^; head-dre^-, a plume of blue ^nd whi.e 
fealtitTS. • 

Lady E Murray —A fink crape petticoat, 
wi*lia iich netiipplique diapery ; ptiik ciaprtnin. 

Lady C. W t »r — . A pink crape pciticoa?J'wtfS 
a rich tulver dr ipery ; •tram white crape. 

Lady C Wynn Hf.lasvse -—\ pet- 

ticoat, elegawtiy oiii.uueuied with. white fancy 
flowers ; train bine crape. 

L.uly Bagot*— -v ,Most sui-Tetb ayS elegant 
white dress, iicldy enibroidcrcij^ wiih silver^ in 
wreaths of oak, wiilfa profusion of diamonds and 
fcal^iers, • , 

Lady Fluyder.— A while crape petticoat and 
! drapeiies, ^ith rfak b«»rd'*r in .silver; train, lilic 
I tissue ; head*dress, feathers and diamonds • 

I Lady Imhoff —A sdver gauze petneoat, richly 
jAiiniined; lilac train; head-dress, feathers and 
Itliainonds • . 

I lv«ly Metcalpt.— A pearl coloured sarsenet 
i petticoat, paintedAvith yellow rosc^ and sfpple 
I blossoms, Jhc draperies ficd u]> with hbiirnurn, 

, and finished m a most la-^telul ui.iiner, wi'h's’eel 
I beads and tassel*. ; robn, head-drrs^, ^nd fetthers 
! to corn 5 |H>nd, with dianiAiid b^ndt-ju and txpng, 
f] cind fc*ihLT*'^fa*.u*ned^fth diarynrids. 

I Lady Radstock— A p^iiKoai of lace, overa 
i lavender silk; the tram I'f tlie same (olour, 
i forming a drapery richly irmaincnied wiih b<‘ad&, 
I Lady Bruce.— A jntiicoat of wliue rr-pc, 
richly bcadett, wiih a maiiihwor tram of lilac 
I sa|^cnct, trimmed with a ve, y rich poini, sr^njifiid- 
I ed frpm the shoulder^, falling in /olds from the 
' back, an(>fasreneil at the side in a fc.^loo||, with 
• beads; ^e-id dress, feathers and diamonds, 
j Lady Chambers.— A rich dresi^of win tec rape, 

j embossed with gfdd, and edged with nclT fortlers, 
I looped up wi h Winches of jiiirplc flowers. ^ 
j Lady Sophia Lumley — A dress of while 
j crape, embroidered with silver, with bunches of 
! pink fr*»sted flowers, . 

1 Lady Rowley — A white spider gauze dress, 
! richly ininmed with -.liver, in rich Vandyke border. 
! The Ladies Greville.— W hile and sUvy 
i dresses, trimmed with pink flowers. 
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Latly PCltenev . — \ silk petticoat, with Laily John 15 »>RLAsh Warren — A j)Ctticoat 

drapciy of real point black l^ce; tram the same, of rich purple and ffrey figured silk, with a rnc.-it 

L^ikly TRr.’SO— A blue silk« petticoat, with elogant <j/apery of point lat ; the bottom olfcllie 

white lace drapery, elegantly festooned wi^h colds petticoat Iriiniried with rich poiir lace to corre»- 

and ta'.sel*: j train ths same. pon^ ; tram of the sstme, the sleeves and trimming 

Lady Chvilottk Legge.— A priirirose petti- of rich Brussels point i head-dress of feathers aiiM 
coat, with drajierics embroidered in stiver 9 train diamonds: ‘ j, ^ 

of pn incise crape to coirospond. Lady Sar^^H Saville-* AVore a beautiful 

^Lady Stawtel —A blue striped gauze petti- drc'.stof azure silver, richiy trimmed with, 
coat, festooned with wreaths of blii^ libbons; chains of silver btads. 

travi Ihe same, • Lady i;*, Hay —A dress of lavender cra^ie, 

Lidv^C. Scott.— \ superb dress pirk ornamented with wreaths of pea blossoms, looped 
spider gtuzo, embossed with silver, and looped up with chains of pearl beads. 

^ u^> with ric-fi of silver and \i?ie leaves; Lady Charles Somerset —A white crape 

head drc'w, .‘raihiffs .itid dianioi'.ds ^ petticoat, with a deep border of French blond, a 

I.*dy I' LEviiNG -—A peiljcojt of rich iietgAuze large drapery of o-ie piece of French blond, und 
over while .satin, wioli borders of cinbos-«e.d silver smaller ditto to match, drawn up and ornamented 
aiicf riibic^ ; body anil train to correb]iond. fc with iinmense wreaths of poppies in various 
•»L?r,.y DinN A Fleming — .\ violet crape dress, colours. . , 

ornamenlod with lich wreaths of oak leaves; La^yJ^oRrN^oN.-:y.A w^iile sarsoet petticoat, 

^ head'dfC'^s, feathers and diamonds. trimn.ed WtrTi ricn BmsselSj lace, and elegantly 

Lady^l EIGNMOHTII — \ while crape dre.ssji ornamented with horse chesntil b.lo^soiws ; amber 
with borders of embossed s'Ivcr, ornamented with coloured tram ; head-dress to correspond, 
bunches (>f laveftdtT nowci**. • Ljjdy Caroline Be? tie. —T rain of pii;k 

Lady CAniiHiNE Stewart.— A dress of Peruvian net; body and sleevej of the s.ine, 
amber era jma I til while ru.Sv's^ head-div'ss, feathers oripimen’ed ,\vith^ a small wreathing of peach 
ain\ diimoiuL. • blos-tom ; while sr)rsenct fxitlicoat, over which 

Lady* Sn LENA .Stewapt. — A white crape were grar cfully thrown two falling draperies, ter- 
dress, beaulitully cmbroi '.eretfr in ahowers of minatiiig with a sasA, trimmed with a small 
iHver, ami d /u Crm//ze border. c * wreathing of ycach blossom, tastefully fastened 

Lady Miloma Y— -A superb dress of amber up with biyiches of the .same. 

, crape, lichly embroidore<! in silver, thedrapeiictf | Lady CvTircRiNE Long — IVtucoat of white 
loop 'd lip wiijj biinche'. of silver vine leaves and j crape, applqued in, a .silver waving border, form- 
nrh chains, body and train to correspond ; licad- j ing a drapery arrows ; on the left side, a sash of the 

ilrcsS, loaih^rs and diamonds. «• I same, tied up with rich cords and tassels; body 

Lady A MAr!LEon.^^.\ dress of purple crape, | and train brown, and silvc- tissj/c thinimed lar^j 
with wre iths <p white roseji, ‘ • Sieeves, hooped up with diamonil stai*. ; Iic.kI- 

Lady nirn.sLEY. — A white crape petticoat, ' dr^s, bandeau of broym and silver tissue feathers, 
lobpod with bunches of flowers; fercen bilk train, | and aigroit'^ of diamond?. 

liimined with summer fimii. lii. Lady GAGE*-:.rer6w"crape body and train ; 

^ Lady D* CLirFORO— A while and silver , peliicoal of the same, draper^- drawn op with 
dres-.,, with a blue mbe yellow roses on,one side, fastened with biinchts 

Lady Brown LOW.— A liliK' crape dress, tjovered of roses on tlie other ; a v.«rf to correspond, 
•’with fine black lace, and drawn up with diamond j Lady Cat Ht' art.— IJ rowii gauze body -and 
how.s. J .. ^ train ; petticoat of the »amc, draperies fastened 

Lady Pftton — A yellow crape, very richly ' up with bunches of whito roses, 
trimmed with silver. j Lady IIarcourt — A lilac crape petticoat, 

Lady Blacket.— A white dress, v.'^ry richly | superbly embroidered in stripes of bull silver 
embroidered with gold and coloured flow^ers. feathers and' spangles, grounded with wav'bs of 

T.ady Caieppeli. — A purple crape petticoat Algerine spangles; train oi silver crape, trimmed 
arid>dr!i(»ory, beautifully ornamented with white j withvilvei^ head-dress, of feathers and diamonds, 
beads. • i 'I Lady Majv Bentinck.— white crape 

Lady Hawkesbi'ry.— A superb petticoat of j petticoat, richly embroidered in silver vine 5 white 
buflf crape, richly embroidered with silver, in crape draperies and silver to correspond; the 
stripes of laurel ; the train of buflf ^rape, worked draperies suspended with rich silver cord and 
in silver, and trimmed with lace, looped up with tassels. 

al silver card; head-dress, buff ostrich feathers. Lady Binning— A str^w-colou;ed petticoat, 
with a profusion of diamonds, a 'most superb, with drapery of white crape and siW^r 3 ^the robe 
Jfiamond necklace and cross. I straw and silver* « 
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Hon. ^Lady H. Cavendish.— Petticoat of 
^biie crape, firnaHieiUed with fine laceUcirnpeVy, ’ 
fastened up with ranches of white lilac, Jerminat- , 
iiigon the U/t s'de with aCircas^an sash, trimmed ^ 
to correspond ^irain of whil$ crape; head-t^ress, : 
f^^thers and pearls. | 

Lady Peorgian^l Morpeth —Petticoat of' 
white crape, tastefully oniamentcM .with wreaths ! 
jjf ivy* (^raperieff turn Hied w^ih blond; body and 1 
train \o correspond; ifead-drtss, feathers and ! 

'"•k * V 

powawcr Lady Ks'^ffx — A gold and white ,1 
peiPlcoat and train, with crap? draperies, 
o^arnented with gold fringe and green wreath>. I 
Lady CoLnXENAY— A rich ivhitf crape dresS ! 
b'oRutifully ornamented wuh«L shower of gold, 1 
and wreathe of r<fses. , | 

l.ady Loo isa Adder lT— A veryVich dress of ; 
amh^crap#, t-ith borders of embossed silver, <r- ' 
i.i-tirec pattern. Hea^dres^.j;W* baryl(;|\o of|, 
diamonds, and a single pstri^ oi straw j 

colour, , • • 

Lady Birch— A while sarsnet robe or petti- 
coat, richly embroidiyed in silver. Head-dress 
to cwrrc.'vpondF- 

Lady MAiyr Parker— A dovj-coloured pet- 
ticoat uncommonly •richly ^^embroidered 'with 
siKer in elegant chains- across; tlys border ser- 
peniuie pattern, a fall Al'^cmhroidered points un> 
the side; robe dnd head-diesss lo- correspond. 

Lady A. Clavering.— A whi^e petticoat, 
trimmed round the bottom with china p^arls^aiid 
yellovu; the drapery of yeilpw crape, with very 
richb irder, embroidered 141 clpria pearls, antique 
Mosaic pattern, with scarf of yellow sarsnet, pro- 
fusely ornamented ^iih peaf( ; the robe of yellow 
elegantly irinimcd •with pearls, and beautiful 
Brussels lace. The head orftmented with yellow 
«nd white feathers and diamonds. 

Lady Frances rn’\TW.*-«A jirimrose sarsnefc 
petticoas covet^ with rich Brussels lace|lrapeneb>; 
the bottom ofthe petticoat clegcyitly ornamented. 

Lady MoLYNEiwc^-^Body ancT train of lilac 
crape, ornamented with blond •lace and bugles; 
white crape peliicoalf with a rich embroidered 
border of bugles, amWsatiri drapery of the same, 
drawn up with*tassel3, See. Sec, 

Lady^E Dunstanville— U nited elegance 
and simplicity in her dress, which' consisted of a 
white t^rape petticoat, ornamented with a beauti- 
- ful border, composed o^rich point9lace,Mnter- 
mixed with blue crape, which produced an effect 
at once pleasing and elegant; head-dress, dia- 
monds and feathers. 

Lady Beauchamp— A whilw crape petticoat 
elegantly ornamented with rich bandeaus of 
beads, and* a chain of rich figured satin ; her 
Ladyslyp's head dress consisted of white feathers ! 
and diamonds most tastefully arranged, I 


Ludy Wills.— W e have seldom* witiic<;si.d^ 
any thing more splendid than her Ludyshij)'s 
dress : she wore « petticoat of white I in[^«rtnl net 
bordered with silver, the draperies were of lilac 
irapc, ornamented with a most superb siUer 
Vandyke, piiul fastened with largc^silvor tassels, 
train of Imperial net, N'andyke bordei ofMlv<^ to 
correspond with thenaiii ;h( ad-dresM, a^irofusion 
of beautiful chamimds. 

Lady CpARDNF.R — A petticoat of brown crape 
lichly embroidered with ^>ld, and rrstoorKiI^ith - 
gpid evrd and tassels; rtrapenes^ also of 
l^hrown crape-beautifully spangled with gold; her 
Lac^sbij^s peiticoat looked vci^fcdcjant. 

Lfdy Kkndlesiiam — A* [St'tiicuat of grc^ii 
Crafie rioldv spangleil^ and drapery to correspond, 
fastened with gold cords and tasritds; hv.r ladyship 
Uwked extremely well. • • 

Lady Milner*.— ]■ leg.mt while crape pettic'Jrt, 
ornamented wirh rich blond lace, and satin Irani 
of hlac s.irsnet, orn irnentcd with silver, ^ 
i The Hon. Mrs. Llwi mmond — Wflllc crape 
petticoat, tastefully Ciiibroidtreil with silver * 
leaves; at the d>olti>m of rlie •jicllicrAi a beau- 
tiful wreath border, cmbroulerei^ with silver ; ihc •( 
drapery of primnfbc crape, ornamented with 
silver and^point lace. 

The Hon. Mr'.CoRNWALi.— Pcllicoat ofornn • 

• • * 

rose crape^ mostibeautifuliy and richly cnibi outcr- 
ied with sil>p'r drapciies of the same in j mosaic 
pattern; ornamented vii:h silver Pa'ndaii iriin- 
> iTiiiig, and confined tastefully with cord and 
•tassfis. • 

'I’tie Hon. Mrs. G eorge Hcriieut. — A mag- 
nificent silvLM rob# and Aat, entirely covered wnh 
a shower of spangles, ih* diapern‘S tieil up with 
very large zeph^ and cords, an^ hnished with a 
superb silver fringe. II(*ad-drc$s a beautiful pearl 
wreath, and seven ostriclj feathers. • 

Hon. Mrs. Percy, ipresented on her marriage, 
was inost appropriately dressefl in an degauily 
.simple while crape dress, trimmed with daiiteiT 
and li])nrnuin?. 

Mrs. C. 1 ^oNC.— A yellow crape peiticoat aiidi 
drapcfy,wiil} Mosaic border, superbly embroider- 
ed in silver; train yellow crape, with silver. 

^Mrj. Vernon Graham.— A> superb petticoat 
of pale ypllow crape, elegantly cmbroitlered with 
a deep silver border, draperies of ditto rirhly 
groundled with spanglas, and border/o correspond , 

! finished with large silver rope and ias</U ; body 
and train of pal«^yeilow, richly embroidered with 
! silver, and finished with summer-point. H9ad« 
dress, yellow feathers and diamonds. 

Mrs. Fisher.— A white and silver dress, with 
I a lilac robe. * 

Mrs. Huekisson.— A yellow crape petticoat, 
with a painted ICtruscan border; iruiii to corres- 
I pond. • 
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The Mrs RoCHE.— Lilac and silver. I Hon. Miss ShokE.— -A dre.ss of white crape, 
Mm. CfAMBiEU.— Hlue cfape petticoat, with I cd^erl sprigs of embossed silver, andorna- 
e! drapeji 'j? of crape anJ b^ads, ornamented niented with bunches of li’ac lh)w,**rs. , 
With cords and tassels of beads; blue crape train, Hori. 'Miss Bassett.—A ilres4 of pale green 
beautifully irimmed lo correspond. " . crape and silver, draperies edged ^•^rilh borders of 

Mrs. CilAMPNEVS. — While crape body and ' emtfossed silver, in Vandyke; head dress, featbCTS 
tra*'i, trimmed with lace; petticoat the same,*j, and diamonrU. 

drapery ^stened up with large bunches of wall- j| lion. Miss A •.t.en.— A handsome dress of pink 


lion. Miss A*.t.en.— A handsome dress of pink 
flowers. ! spider gauae, ornamented with wreaths of frosted 

Mrs. A. Stanhope,— A dress of blue crape, flowers. ^ 

riciily embroidered in^sdver; head-dress, plunu The Hon Misso Cost .—Lace dresses, lined • 
ot ll-athers and diamonds. ^ ^ wiih blue^ 

Mrs. €nuc;ni.v.-^A splendid dr\ss oV wlnte, Three Hon. Misses In Bir,—— Dresses of prim- 
richly embr^aidcrer! m silver, tlie drapeyes e^ged* rose crape, embroidered with steel bugle*, a la 
w#rh wreaths ofjji./,ied silver shells, loopijd up ornamented with beads and bows of ribbon; 
wiili chaiiif. of nutted silver ; head-dress, fealjicr^ robes of primrosr^crape, trimmed to correspo;;d 
and di.iitioiids. ^ • with the dress. 

hfis. L^wreli..— A dress of green satin apd Hon. Mi s Dkummond. — A superb rich silver 
^U7.c^ richly trimmed with chains and fringe of gauze petticoat, ornamented w’‘h wreaths of 
green bugles, ornamented^ with bunches of. grapes and rijJj^lace ; train lavender blue cr&pe. 
flowers. ^ MiJJi '''.ellow crape djress, tastefully 

Mrs.*Q^RRtEN — A very handsome dress tfj ornamer.-ed v.ith silver, 
fihiic saiin 2 fnd ervipe, richly embroidered with Miss Every.— A white crape, petticoat, richly 

Bilvcr sp logics, the drapery fasjtcned up with I embroidered with wreaths of silver grapes and 


Mrs.*Q^RRtEN — A very handsome dress tfj ornamer.-ed v.ith silver, 
fihiic saiin 2 fnd ervipe, richly embroidered with Miss Every.— A white crape, petticoat, richly 
silver spifgles, the drapery fasjtcncd up with I embroidered with wreaths of silver grapes and 
silver ropesand arrows; head dress, feathers and . vine-leaves ; an elegant* drapery .;tovered ^itU 
diamonds. * ^ j bunches of grapes, \n dead and bright foil, the 

lion. Miss S. Coleman —Rich white satin 1 effect of whicii was bcaul’/i*l and novel; round 


-Rich white satin 


petticoat, with hunches of fine ostrfch fealiiei . the bottom a wreath of silver grapes; this drapery 


fringe rboiid th- bottom, while crajje mantle, ' 
draperies edged with the same fringe, and fastence^ 


terminated with a .sa^i .embroidered lo corres- 
pond, and fastened with superb cord and tassels ; 


up» with ropes and ia.s 9 els of gohl bead*.; train! train elegantly trimmed with silver and pearls, 
oimmented the -^ame. I The heatl-d^ss, plume of ostrich feathers, mag- 

The Hon. M ss Townsuend —Yellow and^j mBcent pearls and lace point, 
sil vi r dress, the draiieries funnel in antique J Miss Hippesley.— A lilac crape petticoat, 
border^, and ornamented.with silver tassels; yellow with a net of beads', anil tassels; train the same, 
crape train, (i.nbroidcre^ with silver. MUs Macleod-t-A dress of white crape, 

The Hon. Miw Wilmot appeared In a very trimmed with satin ribbon. 


o.nimented the -^ame. j 

^ The Hon. M ss Townsuend —Yellow and^! 
sil vir dress, the drajieries funnel in antique J 
border^, and ornamenied.with silver tassels; yellow 
crape train, (i.nbroidcre^ with silver. 

The Hon. Miss Wilmot appeared In Every 
elegant dress of white cr.ipe and satin, 

Thif. Hon MUs M. Eci*HiN3TqNE —A petti- 
coat of white crape, tri^nmed round the bottom j 
witlj Turkish go'd, anJf draperies lof Ti^rkUh j 
I crape, richly ornamented with gold cord and 
tassels; train of yellow crape. 

Hon. Miss C roftv)n and Miss A.CroftW — 
White sarsiiet pottiroais, wnh rich lace drAperi<.s || 
ornamented with^ beads and white roses; trains 
while crape trimmed with roses, r 

Hon Miss Bruden ELL,— Yellow crape' pmi- I 
coat and draperies, trimmed with broad fringe | 
and tassels; yellow crape train. 


MARRIED. 

On the 2d of Jhnej^David Hinckley, Esq. of 
Boston, iti America, to Miss Out^m, of Alfrctnn, 
Derbyshire. « 


TO CORRESFONDENTS. 

The continuation of the Uography of the ^ueen 
of Naples in out next. 

To some inguiries that hare been made ice re* 
ptfff that ri;e tuerc indebted for the account of 


Hon. Miss Mon SON —A blue sarsnet petticoat, Madame de Cien‘i$^ to a work^ entitled “ Gen^ 


wiihMace' draperies ; tram to correspond ; head- 
dress, feathers and silver ornaments. 


lianuy'^a tittle volum^ which we cannot too much 
recommend to (fur Headerst 


London: Printed by and /or J, Bell, Southampton^streetf Sttand. 
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• TRAVJiiLS IN PKRSIA. 

Article Iwr-Travcls itt Fersifl, htf Ed^artf Scott Wariogf Eiq. of the Bengal CiviC 

Establishment f 4'i’. 


Tlll^Pcertaiiily |^ic age of 4:ravollinp:, or 
at least of writing travels: but wkil^t ambl- 
liun, the love of fauic, dr of money, (alI*of 
wbidi* passions exercise art enipifc in turn 
over the breasts of our ifloddVn writers,) ha\e 
sent out many into the vagous parts «f Eu- 
rope, >yia, Atfiqji, and Ainericn, on a voyagg 
ot' clis€ 0 V£n/f whether ilics# different quarters 
^ould afford new materials for a folio, a 
quarto, or a modcat octavo^* ^vhilst such, we 
say, has been the competition of^uthors which 
sliould first trtad upon ncwlun^, and stretch 
his quill across it, liit£reby,'likc iRe Spaniards 
of (dd, fixing his sovveignty tivcr it, so far 
ns thy tributes cxtej^l which the sons of 
Parnassus claim a rq;ht to levy, we do not 
remeinbi^f that Fersia has been visited by 
any of a very modern date. This remote 
quarter has been very liappily exempted from 
the subjugation of rbc pen, by*tlic ditliculty 
which all travellers raust%id in getting there. 
The East India Company has possessed it- 
self of, almost all the regular avenues. There 
is a way indeed through Tui'key, but the 
Infidels have no respect to learning, and 
would not be much inclined to venerate a 
passport for the purpose t»f writing a tour. 
Indeed such are the obstacles of getting 
footing in Persia, that we must coucludc it 
.fiupplAncnt — Vol, IL 


hRs been negk'ctcd more from ncccs^'ty than 
choice; that none of the hardy sons of Ji* 
teraturc could he found who wouhl venture 
to bejimugglctl over in the capneity of ti 
Guhtta Figy or bnivc tbc jealousy and vi^i- 
lunrc of the commercial tyrants of tiie East. • 

^Vhilst Mith has bren the state of Persia, with 
respect lo our literary informalioifcoiicorriing 
It, wecongrniuhkte llic public, ihatit has fali!bti* 
•within the power and njfrits of the author 
<d‘lhe present book*, f t do tbaf with facility 
whicli others could not do at all; to visit 
Persia lyithout check or susjiicioii, to ex- 
plore the face of the country, to in\ c^figato 
the soui ceb of its commerce ^nd revenue, 
amHo make Iiimscdf acquainted witJi its laws, 
iiistitujiswis, and general }iisJf>rv.* 

Mr. Wirriiig b^iug on llic* Jicngal Civil 
Estahlishtpf nty easily obtained penrii-sioii to 
visit Persia; and as a scliolar, a mfln of eii- 
terprize, industry, and truth, such a*niaTi 
could not vi^it, an!^ uiiderUikc Lo wiite upon# 
it, without coiisiilcrahly augmenting the pub- 
lic stock of knowledge. To these qualities 
we must add. Unit Mr. IVaring \tas perfectly 
acquaijited with the language of the country 
in wdiicli he travelled. 

Mr. W. coinincnccd his journey on die 10th • 
of April 1802; the period of his stay W'u« 

B • 
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sIidM; and il' uot enough for*all pur|)OS 06 f it 
Ti:;s sufKcieiit fur a very pleasing account. This 
boot is rendered yet more interesting by tlie 
present political state of Europe. * 
ilaving subdued the West in great mea- 
sure to*liis authority, the views of Bonaparte 
ve now directed to the East; and he tells Us, 
in hi« official iimnitcstocs, that tlfc baland? 
of*^an eastern powder must be furnicd, in ordo* 
to prevent liussia in the north-ca^t, jfad Mid- 
land in an oppositj^ quarter, frotii^uvcijfun-* 
iiing that vvholp diTision of the globe. ^ llis 
secret nftssions to, and petive intrigues, p'ith 
Persia are iiotoriops. Whilst we arc writing, 
a }.ind ot deputation from the court of Petisifi 
fc.'s at the iiead quarters of his army in Poland, 
hat are his objects w»o do not pretend to !| 
explaijM perhaps it is to excite the Persian 
vuonarai tp attack the Russian |iosse>sioii5 
between the Euxiiie and Caspian; or to me- 
nace hoftilitieSi or mierniptiohs to oiir settle** i 
ivcnts in India, But whatever may ho the I 
views of ouF enemy, it Is pretty certain that ! 
l!ie flame of war will oxteiul fifrther than' 
Europi^, and that Persia w^Il as speedily as 
possible be excited to all means of autio):- 
^ince wlfich she may poss^css against Great 
Priiiiin, ^ 

lijit to the work before us, , , 

It does not accord cither with oijr pten or 
our liinic<^^to give a fftll aiudysis of these* tra- 
vels; wc shall ifuik\«a copious extract, and 
conclude wi^h expressing d general opinion. 
We must obscr\r, however, timt upwards of 
half of this book consists of various specimens 
ot, and Iransl'^UKuis frqmPersiap |)uc,rrv, uc- 
conipiuiicd wirh criticisms and remarks upon 
its beauties. The luiines of Ferdusi and 
Hafif, have bcCii spread through tlic Country, 
by the elegant muse of Sir William Jones; 
Mr. Waring's Vranslniioiis are 'm prose, and 
though there appears to It a great deal of 
fanc}, frequendy of siiblimii\ . in the phisaic 
ler.'tioDS, we cuniiut say thul we derned much 
pleasure 1/um the perusal. In a wSiid, tliiS| 
is tlfcL\dulltit and most tedious part of the*! 
book. , 

The piesent King of Persia is named Ah 
ShaWf he UMtended the throne in the yei\r! 
1795. llis court isholden at ynhirun, now '! 
the metropolis of Persia. Mr. IFerri/i^r launche.s 
into the si/c and magniticeiice of ilu^ citv. | 
The following description of the present Iho- 
liaivh of Persia ii a fair saitipJe of (he con- 


tents of (his work|itnd of die telerAs and st|ri« 
of its autbo^ 

" the presfent kinff*fif Persia ai>re:^r1ed the throne 
under a variety of udvaiiURes, wbicli rarely occuf 
in a country where the only claim to sovereignty 
depends upon thf sword. Ai fiie tiineof liis uncic'a 
decease, he wbs ut Shiraz; upon this event he ad* 
vaiicidl towards Taliiran, and was foitunnte t^noughj^t 
to gain possession Af this important pluee. It was at 
this place ^here all CliOitreasii/e of tlie empire was , 
deposited, fhnd the fainPieS of all the principal 
officers of ^he realm. He, by this meaiisi secured 
the affections of the soldiery, and llie fiaetity ol all, 
the principal officers of stale, lluji Ibiahim, the 
most coiisidciable nii/l respectable person in the 
empire, declared himself in liis favour: and it was 
chiefly nwing to flis exertion and influence, that 
the king met with so little rcbistaiice in tiie accum- 
pliHhiiieiit of his wishes. 

I'utah All Shah, the present king/'s about seven* 
Aiul-iwenty yfjirs of age; he is' a Keier, aii bicoti- 
MderAlt tnlj^. iA<k the afeighbouriinod ofTahiran, 
nod OT iu>W^te l^efori>thtt cLCCession of Aga Mo- 
luuied Kalian to the throne of .Vermin. Indeed, 
during the reign of Kcrini Khan, Hhey were in ge- 
neral disrepute, nothing being more common than 
the fiPoplu of the bazar rOlusing Uj sell them any 
article, on the plea that they had nothing fit lor a 
Ktyef Mufficieptly and vile, Pril now, owing 
to the very great partiality \.h.- king evinces for his 
tribe, they have become tlie most considerable 
people in the kingdom : and the name of Kejer i? 
•letcMt;,l and feaied in every part of i^Mnij>ijc of 
IVrafca. All the re^-ponsiblc trusts ai^^iiferred 
upon thciii^ and tin* present govcriio^^Lspuliun, 
and of the distuct of Irnc, was elevated from his 
former sjmaiion of a sHier of greens, to his present 
station, nieAily beeau*>e he was a Kejer, ‘ 

'* The manners the king are said to be very 
fligniiied, though at' the same time very affable and 
prepos<.'s<.ing ; and be i^ allowed to possess all the 
vxtej-ior Hccomplisliiiirnts of -a Per lan. In his per- 
son he i>i superior ici most men; and the immense 
leugih of his beard gift highly valued by the 
Persians) i-. h perpetual theme of diseoiir.^e mid u/*- ^ 
miratioUtf He has heeii, engaged in no uiilitai'y en- 
tei prise, and, iX 'consequence of this, the publio 
opinion deiiicH him the only Persii^ii viitui<^, courage. 

Hih aiiiiQal expeditions tuwaidl ^horasiii, arc 
made wiih iTib viekr of engagiug the aiicniioii 
of Ills subjects^ and accdsioiiiiiig his iroopN. to 
the fatigues of actual Service, but witiiout the 
suioJlest design ot utteinpi ng the reduction of tliut 
province. The greatest 't>le 2 ui>h in Ins ciinnic- 
ter,is the murder of Ihiji Ihiahliii^who Imd regard- 
ed him di a sou, und wlio hud evinced for him the 
atleciuiiiof IV father. It is said that the minister 
used to lake gi eater liberties than the extent of Ins 
services atoned, but 1 know ol no excuse which 
can t^allia^e aucli bdib(*rou» Jiihumaiiity. 

*• The com l of Tahirun is said (by tliose who have 
bad inaqyopilOTluinties of judging) to besery nnig- 
ulficeiil and splendid, and iu every respect be- 
coming the sovereign of an extensive and flourish- 
lag empire. Wj^en Uie king receive.^ any one in 
state, ills sons, who are very numerous, stand in a 
line I’roni the throne ; hi.H luinisters and officers of 
state behind them ; and in the avenues are perhaps 
more than twoihouskiidgolami shaliis suippLuously 
clothed- The muster of the ceremonies tntfodu<'< s 
the Hfang»Ti and cviwy thing is conducted with 
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t]^e greiiU*<A and solemnity. PeriiiiHsion 

of beiitg bculrd in the presence of the Ifiiiir H only 
granted tcfambusi^aclors, and envoys of foreign states, 
and to, I believe, the Sbiiik|i al Isfan), as the chief 

* priest of the Moslem leligion. The king sometimes 
veors his rrg.ilia} and by ailoltring the rays of the 
snn toYall upon lAn, 1 have hgard it was impos* 
aiblo to behold him witli any degree of steadiness. 

) Jlisjp^els are supposed to bB supeiior tu^ny 
teiitafeSin the world j indeed d would he surprising 
were it otherwise^ as he pO!»ses8ec^ himself ofi 
all the valuable jewels^ his empire.*^ 

* ** Tho king has now reigned above seven years^ 
I and werf It possible to form an opinion on the du* 
*ratioii of a despotic government, he has every 
pro'^pcct of reigning fur n lyucli^onger period. His 

* brother, Hussuii Ciili Khan, who twice threw oflT 
Ills allegiance, inflow in a plac#of sni^ctuury, which, 

1 believe, the king respects more on account of (he 
cnticaties of his mother, tlian fioin luiy res’urence 
he eiiteri;yn%for tlie place itself. He isS, however, 
gnR-ded witli sAictest vigilance, and it is almost 
impossible for iiini to effoct hiiCfitt^P^* * * * 

The kiiigS eldest son, Miflr ATi iv!fan, Ji nii^ n- 
terpiisiiig yogiig man, much esteeVned oy the sol* 
diers and military olTiocrs; and us his illegitimacy 
deprives him of all hope of peaceably succeeding 

* his father, it is diiRciAt to say what the intrigues 
oPdiscontcpfsd noblemen might not excite him to 
attempt. Hos has frequently dccliy'cd to the king 
his father, that th# s%rord .should either socuA: or 
deprive him of the throne; fftid that it was his dc* 

, termination to evercony: |he obstacles which weie 
placecyi^iis way. Suqh is the situation of piinces 
in a that it is the oiily^ienns they have 

of pres^ring their li^s; and in the event of the 
king's death, Persia will again be tieluged with 
blood ; for ns the princcs*are the governors ftf va* 
rinu^ districts in the empires they lAive each the * 
menus of asserting their olaintl to the throne. i 

The king of Persia has revived a taste for Ute- | 
rature, so scandalously uegircted by hi«*prcdcces. 
sors. Ife IS hiftiself g man of considerable taste mid 
erudition, and fs also n to^able poet. An it ifaii 
iniiisunl c ire dill stance foi ^vereigiis to be ports, I 
^ventnre to province u spcumeii of Ins ciuiipositiun. 

If thou welt todispluyth/beuHtios, 'my beloved^ 
to Vuinee, he w’oiild sacrifice tiie*lif« of Aura at the 
shrine bf thy perfections. 

li Vufuf*beliold tliy charm^ Ik: w'ould think 
no more of Ziilekha.^ ’ * * 

Come to me, and comply wiyh my wishes ; give 
me no furllicr pmmiseif of to-morrow. 

“•When the mistreySsf Khkuan approached him 
with 11 hundred gracn, one glance captivated his 
heart." ■ 

The^followiiig is tlic account of die present 
state of tlie wilUiyy force : 

‘ The military force of Persia consists chiefly of 
cavalry ; and it is only wftteii they are %oina against 
a fort that they mnke use of infagtry. The troops 
are clothed, furnished with horses, arms, &c. at the 
expense of tiie king; and the pay which they re- 
ceive is from ten to fifteen tuuiaii a year; in addi- 
tion to this, tlicy are supplied Vith uii allowauce 
of barley and straw *for their boises, and wheat, 
rice, and butter for thembclves. They receive also 
something under the head of inam, a present, hut 
this'I believe to be very uticerUin. Tliis pay, liow 
ever, is very gjeat; for when we consider the value 
•f uione>^sii Persia, (which X look upon to be foui 


or five times gre|it^ than in England), and the sup- 
plies wdiioh they receive, it will apfiear thift their 
, i ycuilg pay amounts to fifty or sixty Huinens. 

' When the king puts huii«*elf at the heaf^f his 
army, the diflereiit '^eikardas fehiefluns) arc oidcr- 
I Cfi to assemble their tioops; and tli^ king, ha^tog 
pledges in his hands fur tlm fidelity of his solinen*, 
is certain of having an army of fifty or sixty thou- 
sand men in a few days, llcsides these troops, 
there is another bods called Yholain Shuhis (shlkes 
I the kftig), and who ara oouMdered toa|b^ tbe 
choicest Uimpa in the eui|>ire. 'Jhey have clmrge 
3l^the Icing's ^er-ioii, leceive greater pay. and aru 
clothed in a more expensive manner th{ii the 
’ guYi' cavalry. a 

'These may bo about twevw (liou.siiiid ; but l^iei 
flow'cr of this corps is fonned iffte a bo^s of about 
fnflAthousand, who ate dl!»tiiiguiMhed b> the execs- 
sis’e richness of their dress,g and the iiisoleiioe of 
t^cir behaviuui ^ , 

1 he revenue of tlic sovereign is stoked k* 
consist in the rents derived from an eij^hth 
part of the lands; the reaiainiii^sevcn^'ightlis 

I belong to the subject. • 

' One-eighth of the lands in Pars and Frao is pro- 
bably possCMHcdTby the king; thi^rcmai^iiier by liis 
subjects. The produce of thc^e lands arc subjoct 
to two divisions, tliiviiie calietl Nakd, and the ufttcr 
Jiiioi; or, in other woids, the foriner yielding pro- 
diipe for ihanufucliirc, as c<ittoii« silk, See.; and ^liu 
latter ciops of griun. Those who cult^te ^hniil 
belonging*to tl\c»klng, either Niikd or Jiiisi, pay a 

I I rent of halt the produce, besides tlie dediiciioii 
wliieh IS tiiiide on account of the secik the kitig, 
how'cvei, supplies cattle foi drawing water, and 

' digs wells al bis own expense.* , 

' "yic sect t)f the Wfthebis is very considera- 
ble in Persia; Mr, asMgiis the lollowing 

tenets to them. . • * * 

• • 

* That tliere is one just and wise Cod; that all 

those pernous ciilled pniphels, uri^nly to be con- 
nideird Jn^C ami viituons men; and thiitstliere 
nevei existed \in inspire^ work, nor uii inspired 
wjiiei. The use ol tobag^o, opium, and eolfeo was 
intciffieted^ Among ^ iiiiinbeP of the civil ordi- 
nances of the Wiiliebis arc the following. Illeg.ila 
to levy duties on giiods the piopcrty of a Moslem; 
oil spPcie, uvo and a half per ttut.; land Wiitorerl 
naturally, to pay ten per lent , ; iiililicially, live ptr • 
ertU. The leyeiiues of loiiqmied rounliie* to be 
long to the foiiimuiiify : tlie M-vAiues to he dr ’ded 
igtn live paits; wn: lo he givt n lo the general i 
sury, the rest to be k-pt v -c < WU v-ted, to m- al- 
hitled Toi the good i.f tl • con^inmul) lui travel- 
lers, Olid char. *,.1010 )»tii| a M«j ' i.', who de* 

viates rt'oiii the piecepi » oi the Koiiui, Lk be lichtcd 
as aikiiiliticl: the dcstiiiciioii of iio^gfiiliceiit l«*nihs, 

a nef»'«‘^aiy act ol devotion.* • * . 

• rile foi re ()f toe Wahebis is vei y •considerable, 
probably eighty or ninety thousand. Wlieiu 
expedition ic> nude i’t.\kcn, 111 chief:* arc <.'.><‘C’tcd 
to he at a eertiiin place by such a tunc: and li m m» 
contrived, that a large body shall ^leel at u ;;ariicu- 
hir^put, w illjout know mg ihedeftignsof ihe.r leader. 
Thi#foiee is generally numnlcd on c.^nels, ami 
their ainii urC cliiofly a sword .ind spenr. They 
liUA'e guns or matchlocks; IhoM* whkh they hui^ 

I aic s*ery Utd- 

' bince finishijig thi>, inlclligeuce ha!i beep ro- 
ll '2 , 
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ccivedot their having atUickec#Riid plundered Tnii*, 
>lec^t and Medina. They havef in coiiMMiueiice, 
TiuUted the »acrcd*law, which tV>rlj|<ls arm^'d men 
appitEichiiig within a certain difeLaiicc of the tem- 
ple. 

They havf thus destroyed the foundfition stanei 
of^IohutuedaiUMn; and this mighty fabric, whicli 
at one period bade defiance to all Europe, falls on 
the firnt attack, at the feet of iin Aiab reformer. 
T'lle event may make a great change in the Muha- 
tiicdni^ world; for it appears to me aliii(f.^t certtu^^ 
thitf the pilgrim]|pes U>*Mccca have had neatly 

• « • c 


great elfect in supporting this letigion, as the first 
victories apd conquests of Mofllnmcd.^ ^ • 

* At Illy last* visit to Btishir (Itsoi), T heard the in- 
telligence of Abdul Aziz having bcciyibsassinated.* 

We must now dismiss Mr. Waring, but we 
cannot take leave of him, w itliout ex|t.‘essiD|; 
the pleasure whicii wc have derived from his 
work/ and heartil^<Tecomniendiiig il :o oulr 
readers. 


THE STOANGER IN AMEIUCJV. 


Arficll II. — T/te SlrftNgcr ifi America, Sy Charles Janson, Esq. Pp* 550. 

^ London, Cuiidcc, lOOr. . * ^ 


NoiwrThsTANDTyo this book is ill ar- 
ranged, •and bulky by haU^ notwithstand- 
ing it abounds^ in dull uiul trilling aiKscdotcs, 
fifid declamation of a VC 17 middling kind, it 
nr\ ortliclcs^j deserves to he perused for in^ch 
Vi'duulilc matter, and the reader will rise from 
it l)oth with pleasure an<l iiiformafion. The 
s^ilo is btul ; it is that of a mah not accus^ 
torued to write, and who is not possessed of 
a taste to prevent liini, in his first experiment^ 
from into a disgusting and slcj^fenly 

manner of exprcssiqin. Ills materials -are 
copious, kjt lie ha\ shewn no judgment in 
the nrrungciiiciit ; an^, aboie all, t^icre is an 
appearance tYiat this work has been publish- 
ed with a precipitation that very much .nug- 
inonts ils other bad qualities, and gives it the 
stump of a hodkscllcr’s I/oft, Had Mv*Junson 
taken the advice of a friend and a literary 
man, he would have reduced it to llie sine of a 
plain octavo, and submitted it to cuinpcteiit 
correction brfnjre it saw the prcbs, 

Wg shall not however retraet or quaj^^y 
the opinion w^c have given. It has mfich ex- 
cellent matter, 'and thouglKthe reader will 
he oftentimes disgusted and wearied tin par- 
ticuhp* placoj, he must be squcRtnisk and 
fastidious beyond bounds, if he be not plcas- 
€xl on the whole. 

'i'hc following account of the adventures 
of Whade^ and Gojjfe, two pf the judges by 
whom Cliarlcd the first was condemned and di^ 
capitated, and who afterwards Acd to Anterica i 
from the rcst ntnient of his successor, is .so 
interosnug, that we give it at length jo our 
readers. 


The rcUoration of Charles II. irt iCfiO, it is well 
known, proved fatal to all those who had taken an 
activt»part nndei the parlhitncnt. The inopt ob- 
iioKious Could only appea'^e the young kingby tlr..ir 
death ; and s'lx^en of thoH* who sat Iq, judgment oa 
hi.s father saved theiiiseivcs Bright. Three of the 
fugitives, Major-gencltil Kdward Whalley, Major- 
general WilIiM«nOoll*c,and Colonel William Dixwell, 
look refuge m Amenca. They ail bad iled 

iri the tinny of Cjoinw ell, and were hmo^^ke most 
eiithuMusUc enuinies of. tin: i rown. 

“ \Vha]||)\v lind GolTe landed atWoHon on the 27 lh 
of Jifly, IWk), having e^chiped only a fe^ij; days be- 
foie King Cliifi'ics lhe«Secoiid was restored it the 
throne, the iiiteliigeqce ofl which event they receiv- 
ed in the English Chuiuiel. (lolTe kept a journal 
of every weniarkable incident which hupiiencd to 
them tf>i seven years from the day 'ihey left West- 
iiiilisler. After liis dculh, tins joamai canw into 
the possession of GwVrjjor llulehinson; who kept 
It till the popniiice deinolwhcd his house, in llic^ 
. tumults oecasumeil Ip Ihivlon .,by the stainp-aci, 
|\v'hen this eiiru)ii.> nnumseripl was destroyed. It 
j was wiiiteii 111 eharaclers, but \vbi<;ji were 4 'eadily 
Il dec^ phered. TbCj. go\ eruor, howcvtfl*, had fovlu- 
nately taken friWi it smne CNlr^^u; these, together 
with the purticidaj'S related lb me on tlic subjeetiiit 


j Connecticut, enable me to g^ve an accur-^tc account 
of llie sofiei'tugs of tlfese iiij^ntunate men. 

« When they first arrived lA Boston, they did not 
attempt to conceal their persons or ctiaracters, but 
immediately .went to Mr. Endteot, the gm^ornor; 
who received tUem courteously. They were visited 
by tile piiiicipal inhabitants, even Colonel Crown, 
,a staunch Ibyali^l, introduced himself to them. 
They ivsHled; at Cumbrif^ge, a village four miles 
ft om^ Boston. They attended public worship, and 
received tlic sactnment. They were gr«ive and de- 
vout; and such was llie respect paid them, that 
being onre insulted, tiic olfender was bound to 
keep the peace, p is not strange that they should 
thus experienced Vo favourable a reception upon 
their landing, for though they were known to have 
been two of King Cbailes's judges >’<?t no ofllcial 
news of tlie n*sioruiion hud rcachcil America. ^ Be- 
ports Hoon afterward^ arrived by way of Barbadocs, 
that nil lliQsc wUu sat tu judgment thcir iove^ 
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rugii would bp yurdoiiedf except seven* When it . 
ni^CHied tit.fi tliei'o^nl clemency wns n^t extend- 
ed to Wluiyey* andCiolVv, (lie ufliceis <fll' poverniiicut 
nt Boston wore HUiiiiicd; while pity and cumpas- 

•kion pel railed the bosujiis ul^tlie iiiliubiianta tty 
voiiie llioy were assured that the gonei ul court would 
pioti'Ct#l*etii { and others adMscd thnn to mulvc a 
speedy relieul. On the 2Jd of NtA einbei, llJdvi, the 
goveriKii <^uiniii*ned a genera^ con it of ass istn tils 

• to talfe^nto consideration the® piopnety of fnilting 
tiienr iindei coiitiiiernciit, hut it biuke up without 
Cuming iu any deci*'iuii. i^ntffng it uiisaie to ie*‘ide 
iSnger at Caiiibiidge, tlfty leiL the phB:e, and ar- 
iived*€it'^ewliii\ eji» (<ibouL one liiimlri'd and littyl 

• jiiiles distant; on the 'ith of M.ircli. Information 
of their leliesit having been gi^cii in laigleiul, n 
hue and ciy, as Gode tern* it in his joiiiniil, was ^ 

•n’t on foot; the ilay aOei lln^- left Caiiibiidgis a 
warrant was issaed ae.amst them: And they were 
piiii>ucd, but without ellect. ^ ^ 

“ At >iew haven they were at first received at 
Ihi^on; Mt^n the ui rival of the king's piociaiim- 
(ion, they weir rXiiged to abseondr <hi the I'TlIi 
of IMareli they iembved*to ^•WkMilfoPdf win 
they made theMi''rh’C» kiViwn ; but^ut*i^KlR llfry 
privately retirtyrd to T^ewhaven, and were con- < 
cralcd by Air. Uav'enporti tlie iiiiriister, iinlil the 

^:};)Lh of April. About tins time the intelligpiice 
it^ciiVd Ko^'kin that ten of the judges hacf been 
executed ; unR the governor^rcceiveri a royal man- , 
divte to appiAieiid Wl'mllcy ai^ Oetfe. 'I his aljfrm- 
4<d the country, tuiTl RIilmiios^ diligent search was 
made, but lliv lugiLives found friends, uho gave 
tlicm intiniulioii ol thc«r ad anger, if was now too 
iiiuard|||M for Uavenport to secrete tbrin any Jong, 
rr; tli^PPicrefoic W't^t into the stiKids, conducted 
by two of the iiihabitnnts of Newhav^n. They ftr-it 
took retuge in a miil— tliei^in a place rallid ll^cliet 
Tl.ii^iuiirr svlicre they concealed themseU’es till 
tlicir friends had picparcd a*ciivc on the side of a 
lull in the woods whoicHhcjg remained fioni the 
loth of May to liic lllh of June. To llii" pl.ice 
they gaM* lly* apyiopi latis appellation* ot I'lovi- 
idence^Mill ; for ^vliMe they' resided theie, a n^i-t 
diligiJiL search was in:ikiii;<||after (liciii, and many 
of the king's iiics.seiigeis j^isscd .ncdr to the 'spot. 

• 'iiieie existed prool of tlieir having been at l).iven' 
poll's, and large wwaiiU wili^oilered for informsif 
lion by^ whicirtlicy inigliL be sefiircd. Davenport 
was th;ealciw«i^, and the unfortunate but gr.itcfiil 
w .inderer^, oll'ered Jo dciii er llninyiclvcs up, r.illicr 
tli.iti lli.it any onc^(|piild snfl'cr'for the liospUuhty 
aTioriled iheni. The h^iddiips ahey had suncred, 
iukI lowhA:h they^ were still exposed, together with 
thc*liLlle chance theysaw' of escaping, w'ould luit, 
perhaps, hn\e proved suflicicut to induce them to 
iiuikc such an oiler. ITuiiour lias often been touiid 
to pie ^ail even over the lose of litb. Inflncncrd 
by this priiiriple, they' acliially giwe notice to the 
deputy go\ einur df Ahe place of their coiicealiiiciit: 
but he paid no tdlentioii to their magnanimous iiv 
tiiiiation, and tlie next dty they wert advfsed not 
to .surrender. 

** In thi-* solitary abode they met with several 
disasters, some of which had iienily pioved fatal. 
One dark night, when they wet e both laid down 
to rest, they weie suddenly terViiicd by an aiitiiial 
of the'tiger genus. 4t bad advanced to tbc cave, 
furced tinJicad tbifiugh the apeiture, mid present- 
ing its lioriid eyes, which appealed to flash lire 
«ipon*liiem, gave a dieudful rotii ; but depaitcd 
mihuid aUagJ^ihg tbviu. At another lime they wcie 


ill sull greutef daui^, but fiom a diireveiit cause, 

I Lbiving veiiliMedfloo tar fioiii their coiicenliiicntf 
I they weic oveit.ikcn by Mi . Knnbeiltfy , the sffeiiir,^ 
j with aaw.iii Aiit In Ills pocket foi their iipprehcii* 

' sioii. The\ delcndetl tlieiriseivcs with iheii^^cka, 

! aud iepeli|^d the onuei, wht> le.iviiiu: them to oh* 
•tain ussast.ince, .dVmded them nii oiTporlnnilv.^' 


jTporlniulv^^ 

IHMsicill. btMllff 


I regaining ilie woods. On .inothcr ociMsiciii. btRiiv 
I closely puiMi«‘d,lhey hid tlMmiseU os bridge; 

! wdiile then piii<-iK'is p.is-ed over llieir heads. At 
. ^ewhav esi they weie scverjil liiiiea eoiiceuicd ^n 
j^oiiscs, while liicy weiu vc^nelied by the oflk'orsof 
TlLov eminent. ^ • 

j #Cii^ sofpi us iRey iliongJ|t that ibeir cnci|iies had 
^^gie^ii up tbe^ siiuch, they ventiiicd to the boose 
I of om: 'lofikins ne.ii .Milfoid, wju'ie fli>'y icuuuiii- 
! cd t^‘u ycaiN without I'veii dtaing to walk into Llei 
! oicli^id iidjoiniup, the bouse, Tic :iuii;A«tliat (oni- 
ini.^ioiiers i'lOin llie jjPiiig bad uiiived at l!osi<in« 

I Wli.illpy atid (iolle, tlnmdd el iiecessuiy lo retire 
I a^'iiii to tlieiremc. Si. on al'li'iw.nds soinc liidknis 
I ill flieir hiinttiig exclusions disnneied the pLicc of 
I their coneealiiietd, winch caused iliem to bid a 
j tiii.il udiLii lo lTo\ idLiii'i* Hill. J'liey w'lUideteii 
I about 111 the iiiKlit, and leliitd to the wooi^s in the 
|duy, till they aiiived at Hadley, iiT Abis Hcbiiseis, 
iie.ir one bundled miles iroiii tlie ca\^*. Ibne tliey’ 
weie leccued by jMi. Itijssel, IliC niinisier of the 
place, by wbom*lliey w ete eonei^iled h^'ltveeii fif- 
teen oi‘«ixiecn yeiiis. 'I'liey ficyneiitly received 
rcmiUance»fioiu UuQiland, .ind some fi lends to tlR.ur 
cuuseotten reluw ed Lhetii. One doifalioii by Iticinnd 
S.ikoiislalir Ks(j. wlio was in tlie scciei of their c«ii- 
ee.iliiicnt, amoiiiUcd l<» iifly pounds Ihdi», Ihcic. 
foie, t#bi®presuAied that Mr. Uusscll found them 
^piofit.ible bf^fiiders. 

** 'J iicse itnfoi lunate men w'eve said (o*lMve list'd 
in consLuiit tenor, c\mi when nil enipiiiy after 
llicm w'li^ at an end. A .sli.iuge n-veise ofior- 
'niiie iruin llfb lane of CtoinwelJ!^ Siweral ye.ira 
tlie^bad been piilicipal iictoi.s in the albiiisof h 
gii'.it iiittion. Wb^llcy dUe.iled I'linee Uiipeil, and 
Code luiiietl the ineinbers^ont of thedonise ul p.(^ 
! Iiiiiiient, iind was iiiUiusl^d with tlie eiisindy of the 
j king. 9 

j " At Hadley they enmplained tliat lliry were bii- 
i iil.slied liuiu "(X'lely, and lliMl their li\« s v. ritf imike' 

! i;ibli* and bin ihensiniie, • ti\»fle niai i ie*l Wind ley '» 
j dauglner,vgtii wlmiii bc^oi le^l^nidcd by the iiiiniii 
I of Waller (lold-'iiiilli, adiJirs'*ing her as I'luiicc.s 
! Goldsniilli: and the eoin-spoiiderice was c.iiiiedou 
I .1* be^vveeii a inolbei and son. Then leliei.s ,ne 
replete w all laivaVicism, and eiowded with qaolu-^ 
liuiis fioin the Bible. I lie lollowlng extract Ironi 
a letter fmA Mr. Code, ilesrryunu Wli.illey*$ sc. 
cond cbilitliood, in wliieli be conlinued the last lew 
year-fof hii* life, is intciesting: g * 

' Your old friend Mr. U. (Whalley) i» yet living, 
bill eonlinues in*thHtwe.tk cifnduion ot wiiieli { 
have Ipraieily given you an aei niiul; and 1 li.ivo 

not imieh to add. He is hcarce capable oT any ra- 
tional discourse: bis uiidei stAidiifg, iiieijtfiry, and 
fpeeeli, dotli so ^nueb tail him, lliat ho seeuVi not 
to take much notice of ui)y thing Hml is either tJiLuift 
or Mild, but patii nlly bears all things, and never 
cuiiiphiiiH ot any tiling, though I lenr it is some 
Uoiible to him that he hath hud no letter for a lung 
time from liVs cou‘-iii Rich; but lo spe.iks not one 
wo$d coiiceiiiing it, nor tany thing \ou wrote ni 
your last: only, alter 1 bad read your letters tu liim, 
being asked wlielhei it was not a refresli- 

nicuttu liiui to hem 5ueh a gi icious ^piut bitalhang 
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in yonr I«‘tterR, lie said it nene of his least 
eom£>irU; and indeed he scarce sfccakh of anything 
hut in answer to the questions that are put to him, 
whi^^^ro not of many kinds, becuiise hi is not I 
capable to answer them. The common and very 
^eqneiit qucftioii is, to Know how he doth; and his^ 
Kfisrcr, for the most part* Is, very well, I praise 
God, wMch he utters in a very low and weak voice 
Bat sometimes he saith, not very well, or very ill; 
mod then if it be further said, do you feel pain any 
where? to that he always answcretli no^ When lir 
wants*^iny thing, he eunnot speak well for it, b«i 
cailse he forgeff* the name of it, ^nd sometimer 
asks foirone thing when hr means anothei^ so dKt 
Bis eye or his finger is his tongue ; buf his ordinary , 
wants are so well i.nown to uh, that mof^ of flieiii 
ire supplied witha*il' asking or making sigua fof 
them. Sofae help he sUnd^ in need of in eqery 
thing to which any motion if. required, jiaving not 
been able for a long'ume In dress or undress iiim 
sell, nor \o feed, or ease nature either way, ^r- 1 
^erlyf without help, and its a veiy great mercy to| 
Bins that he hatii :i friend /hat take.s pleasure in 
Being helpful to him. 1 bless tho Lord that gives 
Bie suck^ jioerl measure of health and strength, 
and an opi^rf unity and a lieart to use it in so good* 
and necessary a work ; for though my help be 
poor and tweak, y,ei that ancient servant of Christ 
eoiild not ivcil subsist without it, and 1 do believe, 
as jvou are plcase^l to say very m'cII, that t do eii> 
joy the more health for his &ke. 1 have some* 
times wondered much at this dispensation of the 
Xdrd towards him, and have sonic expectation* of 
more thIBi ordinary issue. The f^ord l/e1n ns to 
profit by all, and to wait svith pfiticnce npSi him, 
ill{, we see ^hiiL end he will make wBh us. Thus 
furl write for myself. I svill now ask him what 
Be would have me say to his fi^iends eoncerning 
* Biin. The question being asked, he saith, I am bet- 
ter than I was. And beiug asked what I sl^nld 
9 »y more to his cousin It. or any other friends ? 
^t\er<.n long pause, he oi‘ain sai l, the Lwd hath 
"“visited me iir^inuch nien^p, and hath answered his 
visliiition upon me. (1 give yoq. Ins oiAi words.) 
Being de<«iroui> 9j diaw more from him, J proposed 
severed questions; and the sum of his answers was, 
thAhe earnestly desires tli« contihuance of the 
fervent pr.iyers of all friepds for him.'* 

** During their iilodc at ILtdley, the f.iost f&mous 
,niid memorable Indian war of New England took 
place. This was e.illed King riiilip's war. Phtlipj 
w'Hs a powerful sachem, and lesided at Ifouatj 
«Hopc, in Rhode Isl,in(l; where he was soon after 
this svar put to death by Colonel Chareli. All 
the new frontier twvns of New KnglaA'd we attack-! 
ed, and^tfadley was tlien exposed as a place 
that deKriplioii. t The time the savages fixed, iipun 
to make the assault, was wliile tlic iiihabitifiits were 
assembled in tiie meeting-house tb observe a fast- 
day; but fortunately it hud been some timcnuctts- 
torn lor the nieii^to attend public worship urpied. 
Had tbertf*wn been tlkcti, the discovery of Whalley 
and GolTe would have been inevitable. The men 
tgoB op tlieir arms, and attempted a defeucc, but 


were soon thrown into confusioiiQ when (us if iS 
related to^his day) m strangefr sudHuAly appead^d 
among them, W venerable aspect, and dilfvrcnt in 
his apparel from the inlHibituuii!* ; wj^o rallied, and 
di«^pofing them in thb best niilitni’y manner, led 
them to the charge, routed the Indians, and saved: 
the town. In the moment of viclnry tVs-'ir de- 
liverer viiHished.* The inhabitants, unable to ac- 
count ffir the pfienoipeiion, brlievoi that they had 
been chmmanded hy*nn angel, sent from ^heaveit 
for their protection.* 'I'liis suppos/»d angel wastrofTe, 
who had nm*er befOr^ vAifured from his conceal- 
ment. WhAley ivas theif in a state of second 
[childhood. cSiich was their caulimi to j/retent m 
discovery of their retreat, that the inhabitants 
never knew them,^or who it was that so ably led 
them against the savages, until they both had paid 
t|/e debt of nature. . * 

*' Another sKiry of Goffe is still* current amonff 
t|ie old inhab^aiits of Boston, which proves him to 
have been very expert at the exerrise of the sword. 

It i.s thus related hi a print w^icl/ felt intoi^iy 
hands there. 

•* WhH(<ihe juitfii^'-* weri* at Boston, ^.here appear- 
ed at gafia^ ^ernoii there,* some •say a tencing mas- 
ter, who, on a slagc erected for^ahat piirpo*>e, 
walked several days, cbuliengHig ami defying any 
person to play with him at swords. At length came , 
one of^Ue judges, disguised in a rustu; dreas,'hol{l- 
iiig in one hand a cheese wrapped niVin a napkin, 
and in the other, a b^instick, the ehd of whinh 
he had besmeared in a dirty (luhdlc of water; and 
thgs equipped, he mraintcd the stage. The fencing 
master railed ol him fur lics^mpiidenre, asked what 
bitdness he had theio, and bid him liegone. A 
renooiintcr ensued ; OolTc received tlic.swom ofhia 
antagonist m (he c4ice.He, while he drew the dirty 
,eiid o^‘ tiler stick across h^is mouth. Another pass 
was made, and again received in the clidese ; ^aiid 
in return he gSve anoftier mark acros-i the fcnccrS 
eyes. At a third large, vlie sword was again re- 
ceived as before, and the stick rubbed over the 
«>ther parif'of his facec The fnraged iua.ster of 
arin^ then threw away liis wca} on, and took up 
broad sword, Avitii wluc^* he advanced. Upon this 
Oofle told him to stop, yod added, that he had 
hitherto only played with him without atteiiipting < 
t^ hurt him; but a.s }i^ came on<kn rage, with tlie 
binad sword, hu fife w^oiild pay the forfeit^ The 
fencer, struck with the manner this said, and 
fearing the event|,iivked Gofie who he was? adding,, 
that he mu.'-t he either WhaUe 3 ^Xft>ire, or the Devj[, 
as no other could beat him. ^I'he disguised conque- 
ror retired, leaving the bous^g champion to the 
diversion of liic spectators, licence it became pro- 
verbutl in New England, in speaking of a clmni- 
ploii, to say, that nn t«ic can beat him but WhaJley, 
Golfe, or the Devil." 1 

•' Whiiiley died at Hadley in the year lfi88. After 
about ii year from the time of hisMccease, all tra- 
dftiun of Ckifie is lo.st. The only conjcciqre tliitk 
cun be Ibmiedis, that he ttid nor long sujvl\e l^a 
friend, and was privately buried neat luin kb 
Uadley.** 
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A VOVACE ROUND THE WOrId. 

•Auticlf Iir.— i4 Vo^fage tiiuni the. HV/rf, in the FcarsdSOO, I 18 OI, 1809, 180!^, and 1 
• •h^JahaTurnbulL Three VoU. 8vo. 13s. 6d. Phillips. 


Since the voyages of (hptam Cgok, there jj^andsfrcfci some visitors ^from thence, timt thef 

Ijis been no book of travels, published for fc;****" «t?^ordi»Rly 

• , • on lift: voyage, a circiiimuiice mUicIi lur- 

tnese niftiiy years, which exccedi, tor soiicf nislMd we with continual opiioiiumiies of making 
and interesting infonnation. expressed in tiicir language. ^ ^ • 

pu.. fortbfe. »d ao.ae». tapoi., K5fcj;SiETrjsa»m;jrr:: ' 

Hie humble, uimrctciiding ftolunys betore us. couf<f Icum by the ^luropeans rcHidcut on tlw 
Had ‘^Ir. Turnbull followed the practice of l^tund, had been occuiiioucd ky the unusual oppix**- 

his brother trarollcrs, he might’ easily have s««r»i ,,.ni,bm of the ru:..! ru...iy, 

^ ' ^ ^ and particularly by the son of CoinaiTo, the ^'fNiiig 

swelled Ills materials to a couple Cp quartoes^ king Otoo, who, it was reported, svt no bounds to* 
but he htis been contllRt wi4t^oinmailicatin^ ins hmighty doimneertnK disposition. Hi 8 adininla> 
information, without- condcsetinrfiM \o the ‘‘.‘‘''['"S *“ ‘h* 

. , , 1 ' i ^ • r! 1 inhabitants ol the distiict oi Atuhooroa, k'hocuii- 

trick Ot l)OOKllinklU£r^ and hits been satisued Ibidcied hi n only ti« an usurper, and wt'iv comtantly 
with leaving oif when JlC ceased to instruct disposed to lesi^ his nicnsnrcs, mid thfjOwoA'hif 

mud please. , Indeecf, we should conceit our- furnished a *ruiu gnd scenri 

V c .1 • 1 -i leluge th llic iiialconlentH of the Ollier pails of lh« 

selves anjn|t to titc m^its of this work, it The Aiui,.ona... hod be,,d«, . pr,Aw 

wb were not to«spcak iti Tuore decided Ian- cause for dheonunt, which wsis, as 1 was infotmed, 
guage. VVe will pronounce it therefore the thc*assassiiaU<mofilicir high priest. Ikingar^-y 

.r . .uu, %ho; tad ta eaw.«d rC”wrj.-:d~rsyrr„r4; 

this branch of writing, woulf^ have attained >|icld m tiie highe.Ht estimation and respect, a* JJi* 
to no coniiiioii rank in literature; at the same teimcdiatc agents between ilie gods and the wor- 

time we give it perfect* credit for tfle variety ‘ *« well kinyvn that the uK^rHis, which 

, . /. - , _ •' wive the double purpose ol places ot worship iiinl ‘ 

aiukjUStllCSS ni its relations, aiftl prunuunce receptacles for lUc dead, me reganted with tlm 
that the philosopher milda scholar have not ntwost veneration by all the ouliciteaiis. Aniongft 
received, fur many years, so valualde an ad- those, the moraliaf AtturtiMinio weie ctnisidcred (g 
ditito u. d.ir 1...^*. ,r ™»«e 

^*‘*®^* P one of these wa>i presei veil the graAt Imngu of their 

A specimen of the sftithor's stile shall’ con- xud Oro, :i divinity of the rtr^t rank. Tn IhlBtu^ni 

' elude these rcut ^s.-H# is sucukiug of the “** "/ »V|i« were held, » 

. . . * ^ • entices occasionally otreBpd.ilUfI Other religious awl 

missionaries: kolcmJ nj^t peifoim^d. in llfti holy place, I lie 

** We caiii|oF oinic in this place to do justice to custom of the country required that the new king* 
the amiable manners, and trufya^hriiiliau depoit* Otoo should undergo cerUiii opeiatioiis, circumet* 
tip*nt of these men,^bn, like the apo>llcs of old, 'sion, &c. previously to his being publicly iccfig- 
foregoinggill the comftirts of civili/ed life, and a meed by the state. Hitbeito he could only enjoy * 
Illegal leastuf tranquyiily iistheir naUve hind, have pcculiai* privileges, such walk on cciUiii 

pei formed a voyagi/equal to the circmiiiiuvigatiun npots allotted for liis use, &c. his installation ut 
oT the globe, and, like the doveof the ark, carried c^rarryo being conaidcrcd as oiily^paitial &ud pie- 
tbe Christian olive ovei Ihe world of. waters. Then pa,ktory to that to be performed amongst the AUa- 
life is a life of contest, hardship., and disappoint hgoriiiits,' one oF the most wifi Ake ttibes in the 
ment ; like iheir bidy Mastci, they has'e to preach inland, ^ivho cunshinUy relused to acknowledge lii« 
to the deaf, and exhibit their works k> the blind. ^ authority. Open liustiUliesmnl sucrot intjriguc, and 
“ During our short sta^ m thil island I biboured had been alike msudfeient tp iprccurt^ 

asrtduously to acquire some acqualnfaiicc with the favguritc divinity ; and* Pomarre aii«l 

language, and was ussislcd in my cftoits by some ^ ^ „ intcicsicd in tbe aaccr^. and 

natives whom 1 had taken on board, as our com- , . . . 

»«yir.,byiK.m««.s.tmn*. The»c B,t« «, wm sneveU wub Ihe ftil.rc «f il.e.r .iu.-.npl., wliicl. 
mtoW .Bnora.t.f lheE.elisli.Ia»B.a,v;eKC«|U.n» enwar^ert the lnhaWUi.t. «l certain other 
the word, yer and no, which they « friqiiciiUy ?*•"'«* “» I*'® 4Hu. 

niinepplieri, that, td cany on our commerce, wc hooroo. OU)o having repured to Attabooiuo, <m n 
were compelled neccMurliy to exert onruelvee to m«lt religions noiemnily, thought he .aw a favour- 
Uie Utmost to gaiit some knowledge of the dialect *^hle oppuitunlty ol obtaining the object of his 
of Ouibcliv. The natives on board, six in number, wishes, and qailc unexpectedly ordered a nurubfr 
iiad heard Sftph flattering accounts of the Sand wicbL,|ef his attendants to seize the god, which wu'^ja- 
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^UrPrtMF.NT TO LA BCT.LK ASSEMBLErJ 


iUiiily cxccultffi, and llie imdlse^carric**! off in Iri- 
uniiA. The *A till lioorian»i howeveri not incliiied 
to part with the object of their adoration No^uinelyi* 
wnt^pepilily In uriiiit, niid overtaking the plun- 
derers, an eii^agrmeiit tookjklaccj in w^icli several 
^ ;|^Otoo'A party fell, and the precious palladiuufl 
Vr'»4 reiaken. In the warfare of savages every 
thing isfisuiiily, indeed almost invariably, decided 
bv the event of a single battle ; they have no towns, 
nor armies in reserve, to check the fiirt1^*r progrr^j 
of the^'onqncror; theydmve only to betake tlioii|< 
selves to their gunors, and in another settlemci^ 
seek a ■'fuge from their enemies, llielr ifnial^an- 
tlon here deserlH them, they vcntuie Ttito tha'niainJ 
^ sc'.'i. and are nob nnfrenuently overiukeA by|rinds| 
Khich drive thciiB to lands which, but for* such 
occurreiicfs, might have ^remainc*d unpeopled. 
Such are the second m^ana* by w hich^an all-wise 
Vrovidcncc woiks his^eiuN, and nothing is made in 
vaif^, tlic^iost rctiiole islands being thas inliabitAl. 
dThis iwmark cannot bat be strongly confirmed by 
the resolution of the party o^Otoo upon defeat,] 
as it was not without the greatest diOi* ulty that 
they eo^d bcfpcrsuaded to remain in the island. 

' They bulievccktiicir affairs wholly ruined, and that] 
no safety remained but in flight. The missionaries, 
Jiowever.Ait leug||i prevailed, and Piiniarrie and] 
Otoo couseflted not to leave their native c(ii|iitry 
•b't'hc victorious Attahuorians, howcvei , itisteadl 
of pursuing Puniar re’s party, w^re satisfied with the! 
victory itself, and were content to re<ip no other 
fi ifil than the IniiiiecUate gralificntlon of the natoral 
pasdnii Ifii savoitc conquerors, j^hat ojL’ revenge, 
TtHii cruellies on the personsof all who fell in iheirj 
wiby ^ geii6ral 

ra\ age in the iiniuediute territonc'* ol their ene 
mil's ; but here they hud rfic wisdom to termimttej 
*thcn caieei. They knew, that to ap,nck Mutavai 
was to venture against un enemy superior to t^eiu. 


selves, ail enemy w ho would iio l<fiy;ef remain iqiii' 
tral when provoked to action by self defence. 

The missionaries had indeed converted their 
dwel^ng- house at that place into a''-soit'ol* fortress, 
having procured the gunsol Uie Norfolk, which,'* a* 
ulieady tiientione^,. had beiyi svrcckc4])Oii the 
shore ; and iheir guns biung planted on the upper 
itory of the house, apd having laiihin a large sup- 
ply bread-fruit, cucoa-nuts, and other Necessa- 
ries, they were cnut)led to withstand a more'vigo- 
rous siege Ilian that of t^ie Altaboorians. Happily 
for Poman'^, the craw of*the Norfolk, and other 
l^^urnpeaii renidonts in the island, in nuiKi>er about 
thirty, and all accustomed to the use of fire-arms; 
espoused his cause in this extremity. On tins, in- 
deed, as on former occasions, Inmself and family 
were solely indehteif' to his Ttirnpean allies. Wita 
his acquisition of [Europeans, lie now retaliated the 
rnie1tie*> of tlfb Attahoorian* on their persons, and 
after much time consumed in paiii*.^ >n<;, a peace 
was conclnded between the hostiTc pariii-H. ifKw^ 
fiver, ihES Attaho^'jis kefit possessioii of tin ir idol, 
thtaboii^^ qftontentidh, and siilj maintained tlieir 
independence . 1 $ before. • 

The Eiiropeaiif, howevei, have accused Poinnnc 
of a breach of his engagements, that duel having, 
tike offiier men in Minilar circamstaiij^cs, ptoimhly 
Stipulated many things neither in his power nor 
perhaps in his iqtcntjLoji to perform. Ill is peace, /ir 
rather Uitce, for it was noniiA i^, hi ing concluilerlv 
and being merely the refill of necessity, the adhe- 
rents of Otoo stilled the^y <rei»eiitmeiil against tlio 
Attahoikrians, in tlie liope of some luiiue oppoiiu- 
nity to gratify tbdr revenge* and obtain fhc objeef. 
of their desirgs. bucli an opportunity proseiiteil it- 
selfs^ne ftiouths aitcrw' 4 i^ds, as shall iix due liiua 
be related. 


MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL, FOOTE, ESQ.\, 


uAli’i rrr.E IV, — of Samutl ffjole, Esq, Kith a Collection of his genuine T{o^*MolSf Sc, 

If^ Cooke, Esq, Three Vpls.,jJft)wn 8vo. lus. 63* Bi>uVds. Jit Phillips. 


No jjath of literature has been of late years | 
so frequented cpb that of biography ; whether 
this wish of bccaming acquahued tlic| 
private actions of those who by their'd^orks^ 
and the transrpndancy of tlieir talents, have 
awakeneTi the admiration of^ankind, pro* 
cetyl from a motive honourable to human na- 
ture, it is didienlt to decide. The philan- 
thropist will rejoice, because his generous 
soul will fancy ttiat gratitude exerts a stronger 
influence over the hearts of men, and ^mt 
this longing after such iuformation flows from 
a^spirit of benevolence, w*hicli clothes every 
tiiiliug deed with interest^ when it lias been 


performed by a man of genius. ,Thc niisan* 
thropc, on the contrary, will attribute- it to 
the malicious disposition of his fellow-crea- 
tures, who, unable to bear tbd glory which an 
|antliur has acquired, dive into the secreUof 
this private life, witli the hope of bringing to 
light some hidden occurrence, which may 
I cast a shade over the brightness of his fanm* 
But without entcrijig into a long discussion of 
the merits of this'qucstinn,.wG wilt only re- 
mark, that those who assume tlie office of 
hiograpliers, ought, iit order* to flll^ its 6nic- 
tions with credit to themselves, to choose a 
; i»(ylo, of winch the chief fyuture should he 
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OR, Br.rr^rof'fT A\n r\cfifniVATi2 r vkoxtivt , 
§ 5 


diiliplicity, ms it is»tlie native simrc^ of cli*- 
j>ance and ease. The next ohject to ])C con- 
aiiiciecl shnulli be, the perVHJ, whose actions, 
bnbits, and nianncis they af;r aboiii to un- 
fold loiJu'eycsuf^severe jiuljjos; fur the true 
fiiciiH of human kind will not 1 ft hiiiiscifbt 
♦da/jletUby the celebrity uf^i name, but In** 
aim be, h> it oiii^lit, ti'e^iny)rovcincnt of so- 
ci\ity, will rither lii-^cl ihe •t;loiJn whkii 
hcA'crofl tjjer tlie aihes of a virtnoiw, but till 
nben iiniioticerl beiii^, than (lii->|>Iay the datk 
fleci!^ of a .-uliliine J;crliu^^^vh(^:Je condm t has 
bi^en a li^'^uc of fuUies^, e|j-or‘i, and vices. 
lh>v\ well the author, wliosc wfft*k we arc 
about to review, lias followed the V^o princi- 
j)les we lniL\% laid, will be .seen bv the e\- 
li.icfs we purpose inal 4 u^ frooiliis itfe Sa-| 
iinicl Jwioie. - lie b(*giii,s b^f mTo ruling tis 
the qiraliiu Mtigns ho possesses fo write the 
nu iuoiis of this son of mirth, and from the 
ejose aliciHiuu whiciiJie declares having paid 
Co if(l lus couVTrfatioiis, the care he took of 
noting down tverv uiic.cdotc ^'hi«li related to 
him, and the uiuiiy opprtituniiicsr he met 
with, during an acqiuynjlancc offline years 
with him, of gathering the necessary inforiim- 
lloii, there is luxloulft that Ids Account may 
be rclu:<l upon fur truth, w'hilc the eli'gaiy^e 
• of his s-IvU will ulwavs allord a wide share of 

• • * » * I • * 

s.ilisi'jctioii Lo Ills reader.^ 

111 onl( r lo { liable the puhlir to form a fair 
judgment of tjjis fg-oduciiAn, wi'will solcrl 
some pi^ssigc s wbicri, tlioi^h not sapeuor tit 
. Ill her'*, 111 strength or colouring, will con\ty 
ii||jru interest along with tlit'ui, as ilioy pit- 
sent us with the pruicipal fcatfiiws of S^amucl 
I'uute’s c 4 iaiMcCgr, and existence, 

* Simm I Tooie w .is Ijoni at ;rriiilk,»in C'oinvall, 

:il)iiiinUr MMi' 17''U : Aitolallior, .liiliii Voote, wu'* a 
A'* i \ •iis» I'nl iiKMi-olr.iU* III’ hlial comity , «uul oujuxcmI 
tiK ul 9oijiiiiissii>iior of pii/.t* oflicu ami 

fiiu' riis iiii)tli/r(tlescriiilt’il lu lUo female 

lull’ lioiii llic olil^'arl tit Hull.iiul) >\a'«llie 

of >ir Eilvianl rnioderr, bail., wbo i‘epr(;s<Miteil ihe 
CMunty 1)1 fU'ivirul ui parliament fur scvci at yeai'>, 
ami iinai^lit Mt i'out^ a i.ir^e lortunu.’- - 

* ilic f.ilhei (liffl sooA alter thr cttahlisliment ol 

bis cliiUlien nt tlie world, bi^ the moling lived lo 
ilie extreme aj;e of riy Wj/./biir, tliroui^ii various 
foi tunes. We had the pkasure of ditiiiiK \viili her 
111 com|».my witli a KiMiuldauBbter of lu i'S at a 
b.ull^U«^ eii.inibers lutMaj's Liiii, when *>iio was at 
the a'llvAiiiTil Ji^e of tc ; if ; iiinl tboiipli 'hi* 

h.ul lull .sixty Steps lo a.scciid befoK* she lejehed 
the drinMiifi-iooin, x^hteh looked into tin* ^.urteii' 
■bt did It xxithbiit the help of a cane, or any uthe 
.support, i^iid with ali rtie activity of a woman oi 
toity. ' • 

* Jfrr inannyrs afld coiivrrfiaiiou were of ihe^aLnc 

iiupplt^noit — VoL IL 


1 


'MH*. xviliy, hlllrllllt»u^, anil cooxixmI* oi.t thi^iKh 
JUT n tuaiks. ovva*-f< ri'«il> . rcoo'iiJei nii: hei ai*eaiut 
se*,) I iPiri sti.i)('i) ).« X'-Oti the li.oM* ^ifblWhi- 
nr. ijjjiih/’ 'he, on tiu vxh. u*, ih'..>^‘:t< d evei y 
‘md>, uud tl»o h'''^onic that dayjj^ 

pa ivy. 

* Slie was 111 I'lrc .'im,-! pcis^i* tRe v**ry 

node! of ht'i 'Oii ^^rtlMl. I- sinnt, j.,t, in.d H.ihbx;, 
with ftn e\e that vtoiii iM\ r • c iI tor itiiilf 
iiJt (;iiod hdiMOui . 1(1 shell, ,li«' t< *•* •nitlro liAiii m» 
(ffceJi in .til hi i iitot i*iiii'iii>., *nid y 'dtiRi. 

liiRlJiis peixen ^id nt.tdncis, ih .i h\ i h h.r 

Sots, fliey*mii:Ut be llioii*hl to liaxe ii.U'Kt..m;(( d 
Sfxvs^ ^ 

I ome*'i first ediieatioii XI ns g^ie ol the Ihirc* 
pinicip<d£i.niimar ei'ietu; 'luci (tuiiolfd lu tho 
tit> iffV OKeiklii. 'Uld^^^lKh liAi t‘ .ilxx.tys hiirne .i 
rniisnleiaLih^ii'patniion loi Ua^wiu; in .dt ns biuti. 
ehe^ as well a a iteiu lat .iiu-id,ou lt> the lAnaK fif 
the pupils. 'Till school lo which lie was M*ut%*aji, 4 
at lira lioii*, limit 1 the <..iic of Dt. .Mihs, ,i paiii- 
|)icul.ii friiiid ol Ins t.ithei*'., and :i iimii oI i;umi eiiii- 
iiem r m the dischai^e ot his duties* ^ • 

JIis sutlricnl powers s<»i)n .shon<» conspicu- 
ous, mul the encouragements lie iiigjt with 
while exerting tircin, added to the ptnigenry 
of his wilt whicli cvi n in his \otrth knew hovw 
to wield with case the powerful weaipoii of 
ridiegio. The lollowing extinct will give 
sfiecimcm of his t^deiUs in the uit ofiniTRicry, 
which he afterwards earned lo such per- 
tcf'tion, 

^ iioni^ at his fatlirr's lioi^c diiiirv; tin* riiridrna* 
uvv's, a man iii^ln* paiisii had h« c n eliaii'ed with 
a Rastayl eliild ; .iml this l)ir,nie sIk i»u»*io U* he, nil 
ihe iie/n il.iy befoie tIu* beijc h ot judiv i **. ihe la* 
Hilly were iniivvi‘*iii^ nhout il alter dgiiier, .‘lird 
ll•lklll;t vaiHiui sli.( IX iitioii'v l^arjiiiel, tluii n l.oy 
hi’lxvccii eh-\^‘ii iiml mu he vtiir' of .i^e, wassilmt 
lor dome inm’ ; at lii'l lie duly oleincd, Well^ 1 
foie'fi* iiow iliis |^u^llU‘'■^ x\ill end, iis well a** what^ 
lln* justices will 'a V iip(»n It. *\yi',”'aid In'. f,i- 
allel (iat|ur siirpiisd ag itie h"y^ obsei v.itmn), 

” xvell, Sam, lit us hi ai il." L'pim tins the youiitr 
mimic, dieh*.iiif{ up his face in a slioni; eaiicatiiie 

likeness ol jii'lKc 0 thus piciecedid : 

** ‘Rfeid' hem! heie’s a hue joh nt xvoik bmto 
out indeed ! a .;W/c7 lugittiii;; basi.iols uiidei our 
veiyno**fS (amk Ivi me Oil y'*ii, ^nod piople, a 
eoiiiinoii hiboiiiiii}; lasf'al Unj,) xxlirn oui' i.ises am 
NO ;>r^iU and our |iik»i - i ales so hi^b^vfhy 'li*f an 
aboinini^tiftM ; xxi'sb.ill mil li.iv'c .m ''om 't Mivaul- 
m.iid 10 the nei^hbo^i liood, a:.il the whnh* )>aii-li 
will *>w.i«-iii xMlh h.isi itdi . ihi.ri-loi e, J sax, lei him 
he lined tifi Ills pi .niUs vei'v sevciely , ^nd il the 
ifiscal li.^ ii/it Hillin'), t?s indeed ho^' sliDuhla he 
have it 0 or can’t Ihid seciniiy, (us jiid«'ed how 
should such Ji /* fold •'eeinily fj let hiiii Sjo , 
rlupp'd up in pii-on till he p.i>s il ' 

“ lietice -t 'vill be milder, and say, * Well, 

xiell, hiothei, llii<- nnia m*w casr, hasuids have 
beta hi,.:oaiii be^oie iioxx, and li-.sl.nRs \iil| be he. 
i;oUxMitn Ihee 'd id the rlia|dei ; lUerelme, though 
jlhc iii.\n*lias coiiiinilK d a eiiiiic- and uid4.ed 1 iiitisi 
lUay a ciime l!ial holds out a v(i> h.nl exaiiiph* I 04 
* .idijhboui hood like this-yci ht iis niiL iciii I'le 
pool lellow for tins one fault: he imiy do belier 
aiiothe/ liiiic, uiid iiiej;'l lin» life , ihe.xioK, .\t> tin; 

c 
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pnor^U't liiin be oblif^fcl 4u pio\ i()e toi 
ciiild accorilmg to the beat of his abilities, givin; 
twpi^oiicst neighbours as security for Uie pay 
incnt.” 

‘ lie niin^ckcd these two jnsiicos w^ili so much 
’Hour and discrimination of chtiriicter, as “ to 
the tayie in a roar;” ainli among the reA, hi' 
father, who demanded, why he w.is left oul, as he 
%la() WHS one of llic Quorum 7 Samuel fni <iimie tiiiv 
hc^it^led; but his father and the leMpf the ccpii 
p^ny eamestly requesting it, he beijan : i, 

“ Why, npon*iny woid, in respect to this heg'e 
bnsini^s, to be sure it is nither an asskwftrd Aflliir;! 
and to b(^ sure it ought not to he;' that is tf sa)^.l 
^tlu* jnstiees of llie peace should pop sulfur such 
tilings to he doiitt-x^ilh impunity :—liowevpr,oii the 
whole I Vn rather of niy^ brother A.,.. '^*opyiion ; 
svbuh is, that the man shofild pay accoidiiijg to hu 
e^rrinnsiaiires, aiid*be admonished— f say ndiiio- 
nisheil %iot tu commit so flagiuiil an ofieucc I'oi the 
fuliffe.” 

When at school, hc*^ was too desirous of(|| 
surpashiiitTrOtlici's, to ssperid his time in idle- 
ness ; l)iit«had not that mighty mover of 
hiimai^ mind, amhition, triumphed over hi^ 
wcakci' passions, his inmate love of dissipa- 
tion and plc&sure would have led him away 
from the first thorny patns of learnins;. lie 
•was aftCTwarda sent to finish his studies at 
Worcester college, and froi;n lher;cc repaired 
to llieTcmplc, where instead of exploring t^c 
sorious'pam s of the law, he plunged into the 
torrent of piihlic amusements with which tK* 
iiirtrnpolis^oicillows, « 

* lie cold limed m the Tempi® but a \^ry lew 
, jY'iiis; aiidiit even IIih pe<iod was siiilieiciit to 

exhUn.^t iPfortiine, mlip'h, by all aeeoiinl, was ve«|y 
considerable, ainl whitli, pei'liaps w ill a gentec I j 
eeoiinjiiy, night have given him llie cUuin itnn 
di^’nitatc iiuk pendent of any pr(iles>um. But he 
Sri*, incapable of the oidinaiy h sii-aint*i of life: he 
dii'died into all the pievailiiig dis>i|ialioiiH of tin 
time; and whiv.‘ the esiKivaganev c*I dr*'>, ’ivim;* 
Are. had not done, the gaining table ini.illy aecom- 
plislied. lie striuraled with emb.iriasHiiientH Ibi 
Pome lime : but want, imperious want, is pn apstm- 
iiumitor, and must at last he attemlcd to liy the inest 
thoiightle's .spendthrift, lie aceoiflnmly soon loiind 
liiinself at a sutui ; his credilois g'lcwohstinuu* an<l 
impatient; his triemK. us is usual in micIi cases 
dest‘ited hinv; and he found that siiitieyiin:,^iniist 
necessanly be done, to piovidc the nican'Tul sub- 
xlstenee. ^ 

* In this siination, it was very natnral. for him to 
think of tke atugc. AcUug was a "ciciae wliieli hy 
itliAi^y knew tlieoretically ; and, conversing so 
Uiueh witli playcia as lie u.st*nlly did, he was per- 

^ haps not a little Incited hy their disengaged, , /Vre 
manner of living, tu become a candidate for the 
pnifessioii.* 

11 is dehi^f, which took pliiqc on the 6 th of 
of Fohniury 1744, at the Hayinurkct, in the 
part of Othello, was not crowiucl wfth suc- 
cess, as the tragedy did nut suit the faculticp 
with which luiture had endowed him. He 
therefore rcaolvctl not to cuafiuc himsejf cti- 


t.rely to acting, but by coinpusiug plays ^in 
which he w&.‘> ciilculatcfl U) shinf’, to endea- 
\our to redeem the wealth hi^ imprudence 
had squandered away. With this inteiitiioit 
he opened the Ifaymarket with a piqcc cati* 
tied, The JDiuersioiis of the Morning, 

‘ TIks consisted u|[ the intiodn^tioo of , several, 
characters in real; life, iheii well known, whos^ 
manlier of ^conver-..iO;'ii (Vid expression he very lu- 
diciously bit-olT in the dfvtioii of his dr.aina, and 
kiriher leprescnted hy an iiinlation not onl> ot thw'ir 
tones of voice, but even of their very prisons. 

* An enteri.iainieiit of this sort met .at firn with 
every degree of success that his most sanguine 
V ishes could expert. The audience saw a specioi 
>f performance ipiite novel to ’he stage brought 
forward and 4)y a young man, iiidepen. 

dent ui any other aiixili.tiy tliim the fertility of hi.® 
own pen, mid his own powers of*^i»?rfainijincc; 
while lhe*aullioi, reeling himsfclf bold in this .sup- 
poit,*''b(held lr^*fuiuPc foFtunes opening beibie 
Ifiin. i. • 

‘ lie soon found, however, that he reckoned 
without his host, I'oi, whether from the alarm ex- 
cited in the ihc.ilies loyal, or the resieiilmcnt of 
inosPofthe pcrloiiiiers who sinaited iiiidei the lastt 
of hix nunnery, the civil magi*>lrH:U's of Westinin- 
st(r were calVed ipion to interfeie^aiul under the 
sanction qf hq ac^ of paMif^inenl for limiting a 
iimiiber of j|ilay lioiises, oppo‘«cd to Bayes’s new 
i<ii'*ed troops a posKc ol^ constables, who, cnteiiiiff 
the theatre in inagislerial ai lay, disniisstd the aiidi- 
enee, and leftHlie laugliu>g Aiisiophanes to con- 
sider of new wiiy.s and means ioi his suppoit.’ 

3lciifv tiiuappointn^i in his hopes of raising 
himself orroc more to a stair of indt'jXMrlcm t*, 
he felt ih. ptimis of po\cily with redoubled 
violence, when a relation of his motber left 
him a consitlcralJic fortune, .vliicli alTorded 
iitin new nuans.. if resuming his pOol at the 
helm of fashionable dissipation. After hav- 
nur dazzled the t'.vespf those who thought Ins 
splendour hail set for ever, he embarked for 
the (onlincnt^ and paid a viSitolo the Frentli 
nation, *' ’ • 5 

It seems that I'O vJicriterJ his taste for 
expoiicc from his* iiiotlY^r, on whom he had 
settled a pension of one hundred pounds. At 
a time when hi^ finances had kunk very low, 
she who was ignorant of his situation, and 
who had exceeded the sjinti allowed her, sent 
him the following laconic and expressive 
letter : * ^ 

“ Dear Sain, 

** I am in prison for debt ; come and assist your 
loving mother, „ 

FOOTE. 

To which lie wrote this answer : 

“ Dear Mother, 

** .So am T ; which prewnt® his duf^ being paid t<s 
hw ioviug mother, liy her iiifectionale Miq, 

« SAM. FOOTE. 

i ** P. S. I have '•enf my iittorney to assist yoo j ift 
(the mean lime let us hope for better days'* 
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^His total inability to confine himself within 
the bounds *of his income, so.)n*lcJ him into 
new ditHcuItV'S wh^cli he was Miatchcd 
•by tlie success of his coniccly entitled, Thv 
Mayom^lf G aim U* 

TUe receipts piodiicefi by tins c«nedy recruited 
^ our hey>N tiumiftes so powei Tartly, that as hjji purse 
was generally (he b.iioiueterto his(.fni'its, he dashed 
into all kinds of«lnghvi'^*x^ava;vance. lie uunle 
ai^teridinus both in his t<|\An hikI coiiiiti v hne^e, en- 
largecj lus tiospilaliUe’., and laid out no lese ^ suiiiJ 
^ than 12 i) 0 f. in a iiiagnificeni seivieeof i^lule. When 
)ic waa lenunded by home fiiendh of tlic»c 
ounces, niifl paiticuUily the laJk, ho Itiiued it oil 
,I>y saying, “ he acted from a iinnciple tif ^cottoii.y; 
/or as he l.new lie could nevt 4 keej^ Ins he 

veiy pnid 'iiily laid out his mnuey iii stiver, wh'ch 
would not onlv la-'t longer, hut iii Hit* cud sell Ibi 
tJCHily Oh ^ntrli as it oiiginall^ cost." | 

^'Ik; year 1 780, pi^vod i^ial tiJ the hero 
of ibrst' irvaih>irs ; hc^lunl boV^iig^of 
his skill ill ligniinj; at ihc housci^if Mck- 
boroiijih, and in order to mortify his pi ido, 
•this nobleman lent bmi a spirited and lyiruly 
liOrse wliiclfUie was nimble to manage. A 
hjl was tilt conso.-pience,^aijd» the aiitp^ta* 
tion of his leg liecamc uc cessaiw : the late 
Duka of Y’ork who ivas present, ^•ndosivouuMl 
by every inoaps in Iiis [lower to make him for- 
get this unforrunat# jok(», unfl obtained f»)r 
him a patent from the kini; to Wiil^J a play- 
house ill tlio nry of ^N'est minster, witn the 
permission of exhibit in^ lil-amutici^ir'ccs there 
from the l ltli of May^ to the 1 ttli of Sep- 
tember annuullv.. • • 

* * * 

'rij^s provc(i ;/ fruitful sourer of w'cakb, 
whR'h eontiiuia]l\ ebliuflind flmved fnng the 
•public into bis ]YOcket, and from his pocket 
into the hands of , 

‘ Tht reccipl^ fiom The Uei*/ on t 7 .o .S/ir/.?, ex-i 
reeded liis most sHiiguim* espi editions, riieie wu- I 
little or 11(1 dcimmd for any vafi^klion in Uie thea- 
Aml.iI bill of fare diiTfng the wlyde .««e.isuii ; so that 
n ahiiio uwi^ ^«id to Ifuve produced hini between 
uiui tour thous'.nd pofinds. Twelve hundred 
pounds of this mmi he lodged at his hankeiN, as a 
<lepusit.ror l«Uiie conWigeneics ; beside five liuri- 
dred ii^cash, whicli he inU-ndvd to take ovet with 
him to Irehmd, where iie ytds ciig^jged for the en- 
suing winter. • 

* Ills u^u.il damrin of extravagance, however, ^ 
still haunted him; for liking l/nh ni liis«w'Hy to| 
IIollyluMd, the September follow'ing, be fell 111 with ' 
a noet of uuMblcrs (tlie usual atlu■ldallt^ on (hi** fa- 
shionable place of resort;, who, finding him wdh 
fulbpuikets und high ^piitls, availed tlicinselvesof 
their superior deKlorily with con'*>derable tuccess. 
ficvcial of the frc(|ueiiiei$ of the looms saw this, 
but It iras too common a tMse lor private inleifc- 
rente ; behdrs, fiieiid^liip is not ti.i* u-ual commerce 
of wi|^ering places.. At U^t Iiin friend Kigby, who J 
banurned iuh( theti id be .a hath, took an ounor- 


liapprned just then to be .a hath, took an oppor- 
tunity to tell •him how gro*>'‘lv he v':i<i ploiideicd ; . 
and fiuditT remarked, “ that from las cateiess 


ai.uiuct oi piax 10^ i^id bcliiint, and his liaUi of 
tellfti^ ''lot ICS when he should bo ininSiiig hisgame, 
he iim-g, 111 the long run be luincd, let h im p hiy 
with whom he would." •• 

‘ l-oole, ^iio pet haps by this tim« had partly ^ 
Veil hl•^ eii.ir, but was too proud lo take a legrtm 
in the ch.ii.iclcr ot a dupe, very lidioiitoudy and 
aiigi.iicfiilJy icsented this advice, lie Yuia bis 
ft lend M ilh an unbecoming shatpness, 
t)foug}i hennas no iioliticun by profesMoi 
m'e as soon ll^ another into any sinister d 
UgainM hiki : that he was too old«io be 
and4kBt%s to any distin«lion ot lauk bet 
»to variant tftis liberty, he saw noiiv^ 
both^lie Mlii.>'s scn'Hiits, with lli#sdiiVoicnce in Au 
(.woiM,. .that he could always njion his talents 
for4i)^lepciidence, nlic^ pvrhiips a lonftier could 
I not find th^ king's tieasary always open to him lot 
snppoi t." • 

• Un iecci\ iiiir this return, Rigby, as be •ell 

! iin.igiiied. tuadv bis bow, and walked oil , wlWe them 
j</uj>c w’dit on, and tu^ only lost the five bniulrcd 
j pounds w Inch lie li.wl about liini, but the twelve 
j hundred at liis hunkei's; and thus,^tin>pieil of hia 
|i|a-t guinea, was obliged to burio^*u iiiiudred 
pomids tp carij him to Ireland.* • 

111 this counlTv, succc^so^c(i^ mnro^rowncfl 
his cxcKioiis; money and fain^lie pViitifullj^ 
gathi'fi'd, and al IMs return to liis native land, 
\\;ij ahleio imlulgii liis taste for isoeicty, |>y 
receiving in hih house at Xnrlh £nd, 4 ;iic most 
brilliant iAul nifliicioiis company. 

The cventdg of his days, liow'cvrv, was as 
^tempestuous as the wjiole cour^t' of his lift 
had hren ; calumny darted its poisonous • 
siiiiji^, und ilestroycd the peace* he began to 
iMijny ; the sonrcf* of Jiis trouliles was this : 
tlie l)uches>» of Ringstoa had befn olTeiidcTl 
at the sifspicJ^uj* hhc fostered, of his having 
inr;mt to represent her in the Tup to Calais, 
as 1-ady Kiiff Crocodile, and iii^ulied oTit^jf 
her eonlidants, Dr. J^plv^on, under the numa 
v)f D* \'ipcr. * • 

• Fmm the first report of Foote’s Trip fo CalnU^ 

bging^in conlcmpldtion, ob'^euie ioni'. .out loucii. 
does appeared occasioually in the iieusj^ ip.-i re- ^ 
Ihtive ill his puvatc ch.ircicier , which, iKonvaii- 
ou> ciirunutkncc^i ns fnnii n-v ir piiiiiculaily 
nnpoaiing 111 the iiew*‘P«pvi' of which .lackson w is 
fnitur, the public onttmmuU''ly ;guibut«d*to this 
mod. (hi the representation of 37<e C¥puehint this 
pUn of calumny began to ussnnie a more scttli'd 
loi-m; and n lepoic wa* industriously circulated 
about the town, Cli.-U a charge ^w*uhi -soon bv 
brought foi ward in a judicial foim HgainiHliu wa* 
miger ot the lf:i\ li.irket Theatre, foi *au attcRipt to 
commit a very odions aSkault.* • 

That charge was Foon broui^ht forward, 
and tbe tjial took placd the Court of 
King-? Bfiiuh; the decision of the jmy wa§ 
favourable to the accused, who xvas honour^ 
ably acquitted; but Jis this part of tlicnie* 
inoirs is particularly intercfiting, we ^Uclu/a 
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uur cxtraclb from tiic fiocfvo^uiiiu witli it, in 
ii» o 7 i;:mal statp. • 


^^auj'U lip liatl many rr^ppclahlp por'^oif^ tntirh 
intrr^'st^cl in hi« brH.ilff none svcrncii moic an.vioiiH 
^lati his old Hrnd iitid fellow’ iiibcmrer mi Ihe fini ^ 
mSiic vinryard, the late Mr. Muipliy ; who, a*< 

Aooii as ^ic tnat w.is over. Look a oo.ich, and drove 
to Mr. Toole's house iiiSulfolk^strcct, Clou iiig cross • 
ti^be ihe first mevsenifer of the good lidiiigs. 

' Tt>yte had been lookiiti; out of the window, ti 
Anxious expeetaltoLi of^uch a mesSii^c. Muiph^V* 

as soon as he pei^-*‘ived iiiin, waved ^iis liat in tok.eft |l tllC ulioki of till* illlcrcktinj; arcouilt. Ill* 

ofvictnfy; and jumping of tlir ^;o.iel!, «i> heforc US, nf tliis singular bchijn toe 

ilairs to pnj^his personal coiigiutui Uioiis: but 
yistead of ineetfliJI; yis old fiiend hi a'l flic erulU'* 
tiori of high spiril<t on this occiimoii. he suit Inin j 
extended on ihe floor, in stn^ig hysterics ; in #kicii 
9tate he coDtiiiiied near an h^iir befoie le.: could he 
reiyiveicfl Lo any kind fif lecolleetiun ol himhelf,^ir j 
the objeei of his friend’s s isli. 


• to aualvin tlieiii in his «>yul, i J'tMjde 

wto Hpcnci aouic timk in rrance, 
and bidiliiii! ailiru Lo llic ainusciMt iits of liOii- 
doii, ivlurli had u’aWl to appear tempting jii • 
his iiglft, he was on his way, uJieii death 
stopper! his cijrcer at Dover, thu 21i>t of Oc- 
tober .17 77, in tlij fifty-bcvenlb year, of his 
age. 

After Inving f(>i?o\Ce(l our mithor througji 
.. .<• 

g", tr)0 vo- 
latile to excel in any pursuit, and too fond of 
pleasuro to be liappf, we sliall llirow u more 
rapid glance^ovcr ihe two last^volumcs of hi<? 
work, which iiiostly-dedicatetl to reinark't 


on his hero's character, his bon-i>:otb as wi ll 
• orftlie refuiii nf Ins senses, finding liimsHf ho. | ^^ tbo^C oC his iViCLlds, aild St collection ol 
nourahU ucquitU'd, he leceifed tliocnii«j:rafiiUitioiis . c. ^ ir^i ^ • 

of lus a,.,l a.uJ j »" 

»ecincd.*tn ^je'Vciieved frniii ihoie p;^ng^ of iiiicci-!J full belo\< lliediotice Or the bibgraphei', and 

” \voulil have formed a most excellent jest- 
bonk : the three druiualic pieces which they 
conla^n, arc far from cr]ualling^*tliusc \Mi: ‘h 
Foolf^gavc* Jiinistlf *^10 the public*: hut ii[)0!i 
iheVholc these memoirs'' arc calcuhited to 

‘ ^ r 

appease the thirst of the curious, and gratify 
the taste of those, who wi^li to find intercsl 
and ainuscincar blended k'Jgcthcr. 

K. iJ 


taiuly and .sfispence wlitoh imi«L li:i\e weighed |] 
down the finncsi cpirils on so trynin an tierasioii. j| 
But ibe s^igniii of the rharge stifl liiiforcd in Inn 
mind; and one or two illiljcial .illusu^is to it. 
•ikich were made by some unf<tt*lii)!r people, preyed 
deeply on hi\ bcait. The man who i.ir so ni.niy 
y^irs had ha^ked in the sunshine of pntihc fa%‘iini« 
who wa| to live in a loiiiid of ml and gaiety '* or 
Xiol lo live at nil," was ill cakulUcd tcl he at the 
nuTcy of every coarse fool, or inhiniii*ii e*iein\.* * 
Ju order to (ly from every painful 1*0010111- 
Iraiirf, or at least f'rofti tliosc who tii.liglitctli 
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ABTICT.e V. — An historical Ad ount 0 /’ the Black Krnpirc of Utn/Ji ; comprcheiidin" a Viru!^ 
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At« a period wlicn die wciglit of falling 
thrones Imh shaken the whole world, and re- 
volutions have sported with' the de^tinics of 
uations; when surrounded with niifis, wc 
survive* the wieck of continetital liberty; it is 
our interest, if not our f^uty, to inquire 
clV)st»Iy into the causes of such treineiidous 
and astonishing c:vents; to glance liirtlier than 
tlie volcano \vhich burst suddenly open in a 
neighbouring country, and watch in every 
quarter of the giuLk? ihc rising spirit of the 
oppressed, coutcinniiig the tiireals of power, 
and hitrlmg back on its tyrants the calamities 
thei;* hand had inflicted. But why, it will be 


;said, should wc not oonfme our search foi 
.inforiiiation within the limits of Jluropt.; does 
jit not spread* ix wide field to our view', and 
[shall we not be ubic to follow with less iin- 
jeertaiuty, tlie p^ogrcs^• of the revolutionary 
torrent through her ilvjolaled plains? Is it 
neces.sary tlut we should wander over the 
waste of tlw* sea, and descry, ns thi.agji 
jlhrougli a tele^'Ope, the distant rage of par- 
ities 111 a small island ? Why should wc then 
Iturn our eves* Lien for a moment,’ from the 
fcencs around n&? they are tralculated to pro- 
|duec the deepe-jt imprc'ssioii upcyi our minds. 
'The actors in the blouily tnigudics pi^rfornied 
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oil the coiuinc'iir, are civilised me 
ifi rived tl»t> same lV«iif i‘(iucati(>ii 

us vve dd ; were a .‘iluirt lime ago, 

, }miiitcd at moiit lh orVK irance and poUte- - 
iifss; the arts shed their Idossonis on theirs 
nativi? soil, and the luxurits of life were 
crowded in ilieir opttleui cities; in word, 
* tliey were what we now ar#, and therefore fit 
objects for confpnrisoff. •Ami wotinay juflgc 
from the line of cottdm'r they haf e pur^uell^ 
^ tliatwcft' we to let ourselves he filiiidcd hy a 
Wild ciiUiusi.Km, we should jirohably cuiiumt 
the ''imic enormities. While the men wlaise 


lIu V j j deied us from ^ciSg iiiipartiHt, anid ihor^foro 
'lit judges of the events that took piac^. But 
the e*l‘e is widely dilferr nl when we at ^ 
the rev olutions that tear the bjsoiii of 
j Domingo ; no motives but those of liuiiiaiiiLj 
can iniliience our miiuls : we dread no such 
horrors as those of which we read, tve : 
llicrefori4 possessed of that di»grce of c^oln 
which is essentially necfssary«to i liable ut to 
Ipfoiit by vvifat vve Uarn, and \vc ara mor« 
IjlikJlv tojierive great advantages rfroin such 
'' ^'ijdy, than from any ot^igr. To say tluft 


»a 1 


jthi^iieods of savageAcan atford no iilstrnction 

Vt.ons yo.i ^.sl. US to "HMt; sa- 

va^cs aud therclore cannot bo .i-n.pbt ^ j,, ^aWhod itud 

as polished nations would; and us -ur own *-cor.l. 


ii^ortant deiafmgs concern such, as answer j| 
the last dcscriptuni alrtne.-rf a it be*o^>ecreB 
tfiSTwe should iVap instruction fri^ tlio 3is* 


fcif which r^eij hi l-he most iinciiliivl 
sensionsut uncultivated barjiarmns who are ^ 

^not c\cn acijuanited with the s,tiut,i-;oms ,.,*o iM,sscssttl tli® rtou 

' ' ' ‘ " ^’ ^'ler Its ends tind ...i ..w 


wiih'iut the inipidstf or the guidance of art. 
And it IS i mrluuiclioly truth, tljjit thewerimet 
Ilf which r^cij hi iinciilyv^tcd state, 

perpetra- 
4est share 


vidiich policj^cmployN to further eiuls and| ‘ all 

rcacli thrcgigh safe artd^ sCi^rta ^ -ir.it «iiiUvlm thcridhrA.werft 

w*slicd-fur goal ^ , 

'riiese objiTtions may be easily answered, 
and nature supplies *inc with a simile which 
will assist me in ov^rtlii*o\vin‘> the fn st. Lot 


condiirts of iei^, and who tlierefor^wcre 
; uok feared as s enemies. • 

The author oi' the present vvor]?f which 
^closes with the Xsceiision of l)essiiliiie»4 to the 
w , imperial thnme, ^ “'ins to have fdrmod tfle 

us Ibllow yon trs« eller, and ri .s» « idt Imu in ,L„„ 5 ,i ..„)guinc >•' l Utions of seoin)- one day 

jilhe hUvU Li|i>ed(ii. of St Domingo respcelt'd 
by :#l the J-iurojifm powers, aiKl flourishing 


(he miry Ic of his eonVsG ; the Alps eJtcmi 
their deep roots at his fl^et, hut tlicir hrows jl 

' '■ no above his licad: on a ‘^‘uldenj iho sway of ii*s brjiv<', but crmUsi^ 

bhistj rush rfiroim l loillled with The late cbaD|!es that liave linried 


tower sublime 
the howling 
-anornjs: an av^uf silence follows, and brood- 
ing darkness slowly wliilo u zoue ol 

#dc)ud.s clasps the inoimi^ii/s side. Unable 
to descry the ntarcsC uli^T:t|^, he hears tlK*jj 
roaring thumU r, the clashiii!*' hail, and now 
and Uieii a flash of livid lii:lf^tiing bursts be- 
f(^pe his cvc», an3»faiiishes mnong the rolling 
tempest • But if his*soul rise superior to the 
pairgs of terror, if he dare to continue the 
painful asceut, safe on lIu* summit of a lofty 
rock, He will soon behohl the congregated 
vapours coniendjng at hia feet,' He will iiace 
the lightning at its sourci’, and what at first* 
seemed involved in rtnfi)! I confu'iioif, will 
assume a grand, though wild •appearance of 
order. If w'c consider our political situation^ 
theVuth of this simile will appear more evi- 
dent: have we not been, and are we* not 
still surrounded with raging enemies, on i 
may wc not be truly said to have stood in the 
miett of the storm ? Our proximity and the 
dangers lo vvliicU w o have been exposed, bin- 


the ll'^m per from* his nssumed lij^nity, contra- 
dict his as'-crlion% and prove that whew jU 
the spiiivjs of’ action h»\e been too violently 
AounJ ui),.m a pojju^/us hyid, many year's 
nlu^t elapbC before the wonted trampiiliity « 
willn liirn ; and that liovvcvcr pnnni-mg the 
fii* t Aunploms of rena^CL*llt order may ap- 
pear, they fjf'C delusive and ought not to bo 
trusted, lit* seems tlirougho*ut the whole of 
h^ jiriKluction, to feci the most decided par- 
liulitv Ibii the 'bl|icks : all tlig enormities they 
coiuBiitted upon their opponents, lie repre- 
sents ns, if not a just, at leiisj; a necessary 
conscf]Uciice of those with wliii:!i thc'ln'iicb 
stained their hands, as though rclaliatigri 
were to be acknowledged an act of moral 
justice. Those very negroes who at first hih 
j) furled the sfandard of rcbellioiT, amJ gave thf 
j signal for murder and devastation, stand be- 
IL'reus, in his vviitings, as a spirited band, 
emancipating themselves from the vilest? 
'(Slavery, aui at once iiiling the relations of 



tt 
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society. 




coininaiiduig 

t 


arniies, 

l<h\^^ng passed lightly over the cniclttes in* 
^•flicted by tlij? nei;roes upon the white inhabi- 
of St. Domingo, he dwells uith parti- 
cular aUention u]}oq those of which tlic 
French under the command General Le 
Cierc were guilty. The treachery^”^ 
agept of che GaHic EAperor, is painted in it?)* 
true colours, and we cjginot buf thii^, ihu^j 
Mr. Rains^n-d acted rightly in thrftwiiig mere 
> light upon the Tdhgeful excesses f)f the Esiro- 
p’ans, tbiui tlioV of the AtVicun slater: 
as the rriminality of inenVvho ought to havt 
. leaipied Ipimaiiity inVlieir connection with the 
^worlc|^ is far greater ihun that ol‘ savages ler* 
away by the. wild enthusiasm of thei: 
passions. 

Tbe*intirrd?it wlach nigns throughout tlu 
wIigIc of this work, the ploasing s^ylc in 
which it^is wriUen, though sotno faults ina\ 
^meliuic*s be^detectcrl, and the cei’Laiiit\ 
that we can rely upon the accounts of a per- 
soji who visited that count ry, will,.\^' believe, 
render $onic extracts from it most accept* 
able. 

•As theaninds of men arc rontKiually open 
to projiKha'i and thoso^wlio have never been 
' remo\C(i iVum the comforts thc^ find in the 
bosom of llunr family and their native Jpnd, 
arc^apt to fancy that no other s[)ot can- hi 
Blessed \\ isli the sam^* source of happiness, 
few people would have thought that in an | 
island, inhabited by beings^ whom llicy callj 
stB^ages, the pleasures of soeictij' should havt 
Lreii so wx*ll known, a^tlie following dcscrip-' 
lions will show. * We lui^C! purposi'ly selected 
* those passages, which presented us with an 
image of the luxury of the superior cVisscjs, 
c and the happy lot of the imbrior ranks. 

‘ Tlie superior ry der hail atUiiiicd^ a. sumptuous- 
iirsH of lifCj with all the «iijo> inoiits which dignity 
could tfblaiii, oi; rank confer — ^’J'he inleiior yf ihlrir 
hous&s was, ill many iastunccs, furnished M'ltli a 
tui'C beyond Unit di the most vo\riptuoiisT.uropcAn, 
while no want of trnns.ailanlic cl<‘g.iiu'e aiii>e.ited; 
nor, liiiiidst g geiU'i'iU fundiK'«>s lor shew, w:is the 
€ha**tcBe,ss of ftiie taste alwa\s neglected. •'I'licir 
etiquette c.xtenficd to a dugi^'u of refinement 
scfirccly to be conceived ; and the sen ice of their 
doi les, iinioiig whuin were, iroiu what cause 
was not asoert. lined, vune imiluttoes, wus perform 
ed with more celerity than in many inHtaiicts in 
JSiimpe. A cou'tc'unis ease, and rcAaiu gaiUe tic 
ettur, piesicled oxer every repast. Ciiiiv*ei*sution 
liiid free scope, except related to their own ibi- 
iner eticiimstancc% but when the defence of their 
^’oiinlry xvas the Mthjcct, every eye filled with fire, 
and every tongue shouted -Victory! The iiaiiios of 


the only ohjeeis that seemed to e>M;ite detevtiiiion. 
In many in^i.iij^ces the writer has heard leasoninS^ 
and Witnessed iiunners of acuteness und -elegnuce, 
tlie rel.ilion of winch would appei^r Inercdilde; 

Ij fioia those who were r'emeinbered in a stale of sc:^. 
h vitude, or whose parents wcie m situ.itious of ab. 
*^ject penury ; while sallies of x\*.t, not frr.uenily 
sui passed, have /m'livened many an hour. Itxvonld 
ill bccogie him, notwthstanUing the tide of preju- 
dice which has always pervaded Ins assertions, to 
suppose his readers capqble of «ralifioutinn from 
the chit-chafof a St. tiumingo table ; and it would 
equally ^njnst to employ liic opportunities 
nlTorded litnf by unguarded kindness, in che accii- 
jhmiilaUon of fleeting anecdotes, arising iVoiii dome**-'' 
tie privacy; he Uirtefore content^ hiinself with 
statina, tliat the enjoyniAils of life were to be fonnd 
111 a high degree in t^c capital ol St. Domingo, and 
that then alloy*clid not exceed, nor periiaps alxvayi 
eqinil, that of ttneient European cities. 

‘ The men were m general sensihlc^/ind polite, 
often dignified and impressive the xAinen ^i- 
i^ently am^ cngqgi.-.g.^ The intercourse of 

ihc^sex^ wa^on fife i^osl rational footing, andi^^ 


-- H^ost rational footing. 

dil^ient di^ree% of colour wluCh reinaincil, hail 
plost most of that natural hostility iv' Inch loiini-ilf 
CMsiod. Sever.ll /^iieiicinshad inteiinaiTieil w'ltli 
ladies colour veiy advan'iigeously. and to ap- 
pearance happily. They w'cre, gejicially/ vmy 
agu‘ea^e xx'oiiien, ancUlelt no ineipialily in tiuir 
ditVe#eiico of coflipluacion or i^it^on. like S.ippI: i, 
they could plead, (iii«inuny instances, m point <>t 
wit, spriglUliii|t''.S and pathos, Jillle inferior to tiie 
Lesbian muse, though ^hx^Lhoul her puwcis of 
^>ng) 


<< Broxvi^ thbngh E am, an r.thiopian dame 
Ji^spu-’d young IV-isiuh with a generoii'. Il.'iinc; 

T miles and dox «'s^»f diiVereiit inicv iimli*. 

And glossx black is pan'il with shining xi liite.** 

* In ont*' instance, Ike wntiM xvas introdneed br 
a brigand ol iii euli.ir iiitellige .ce, (xxilli xilioin he 
I had freqneiil eoiiferLMif*‘» on the iiiiIiIhi'v oi 

the black army) to iho cottage of a bl.ick labouiei, 
of xvliom an account may not be uninteresting, tie 
J^ad a IV11111I3' of ihirki'an cluldmi ; eight of them by 
one woman, and Ae remainder by two otbeis; the 
former 011I3' lived with him in llie> same Cottage, 
xvith his mother, prlio xvas aged und infirqi ; the 
Ollier two sepaiVtely, 'at a sir.iiU distance. Tliix 
man xvas an epitoire of Icgislatiiie, and Ins f.im.ly, 
awell legiilated lamily in ininuUure. IIis cottage 
consisted ot ihiec irregular apaitineiils, the fii t of 
which xvas liis lefoctoiy, where, us often as possi- 
ble, and always on Jours dc/efer, his subjects as- 
sembled, including on those <iccasiujis li s three 
wives. The furniture of this apartmeut xvas entirely 
of IiH owm making, even to ^hc smallest utensil, 
pnd with an *uigeyuity beyond wluit might be ex- 
pected* fioin^perlect leisure; notxvithsiauding the 
artificer, dui mg the process, had been obliged to 
attend hi.s bibonip in the fields, and xvas a cimsider- 
able time in aims. On a neat shelf, appropiiutcd 
peculiarly to iheir use, lay a mass book, and fS in|i- 
tiUted volume of Volney’s Travel*, some parts of 
xvhich he niidcrstnbd more t 1 \an his visitor. Every 
thing cniix^onicnce required was to be found on a 
small scale, and che w^iole so compact, and clean, 
xvilli such an air of properte lliroughout as ^as abr 
Nulutely attractive, liis oxvn bed-room was fur* 
nished with an improx ed bedstead, supported by 


<ome, xvhu had .'•eceded liom the black uiuiy, were li (lusseW, w ilh a lualircss aud bedding of equal qu|i* 



on, BEM.'s dhont ako rASHtoKAStc HAnAXixr. 


Illy wall llu- oibei- I'urniiuic, bul Ui.it of l.iH cliil- 
JiiJ ftiofliei the wliol^ One bcil- 

coiijLuiiied tUciii, L vcjiar.ifrif Uie lu.ile from 
tile \i male, tUo >*nniK lifiin liie asiivi, iiml was sepa- 
rated or eoiii^med iii an ii)<»fttia." I'lie tliinl %’as Iikh 
ifiicitcn and .stoiedum'-e, and lit also be called 
Ins l.^|Oiatory, lip* coiivciiu'iices were found fur 
chenitcul cxpeiiinents, thou^li iltit^of tlie most $ci- 
cniific kind; kui every uleipsil for cnhiiary por- 
pAisCo^'ns provided in the Ife-a inHiinei. fhe wife 
ut tins labourer yor he had siibmitled to the ccie- , 
numy of inairiuRe with, flie^ein.ile wlfo hud bornc4] 
)iini the most elnhiieit, as is the (;;i«erul custom 
\viili*tlit|nO was nearly as inRonious i> bimsclf, anii 
• equally iiilelliR^eiit. The mode he |iin.siicd in tlie^ 

1 emulation of Ins domestic ecntipiuy was esccllciil; 
as cuntiiieiicc is not h viAiie ol the bUck, the in- 
* uc lease of Ins farnyy was noi^coniincd to Ins own 
lionsij; yet, evAi m hisanioais he xtasjusi; and as 
the two inotheis befoieanentioned au'eie le^s pio. 
locied that^lns ostensible wife, the primtny object 
Ins c^isTilciiUiou was to hav.e the whole of Ins 
children iiiiflerTns c*aw. Tills pa^ lei^mcded to i^l 
fioiu the tiT’.t, 111 a ^ViTy^lhat no 

diiflinciioii was perceivable hut yi ag<t, wbiii^Uie 
luotliers liehf ^ lelationship to their douticilialed’ 
othpiing •'iniibir to that of an nJnl or cousin, each 
• exciliiiR herself for {he purpose of adding to tlic 
%i>m 7 oits ofdier own child.— On festive occasions, 
ili(> Luo motfiers sat nltem^ely on the rigW oi left 
••f the nn‘>lress house, Yith As inuchVti^iicUc 

fls niiRlit be peiceived in apnure elos'ated station, 
and uitli the utmost hainiioiiy. Thf tna^er of the 
f.iiinly was ahsolnlCt l 9 tifwUli him it was in theoty, 
iioi 111 practice, for all seemed Ui mo in forbcar*^| 
once. As soon as dke clnldieiP could Contiibnte 
then little powers to biboin, they employed; 
the yomiger (except n't rcRHided thefr stetniRlhy 
bryiR siilbjccl to tlie inteiioi otliec*^ and, miiruIui^I 
us it may appear, -on the fcfslive occasions alluded 
to, they waited upon tff«‘ir 9 eiiioi 4 ^hough but by 
a few ) ears, iiml seemed delighted ii^tlir ollice. 
Agreeable u* this rule, ill /fceoidaoee with that ie*| 
\ device foi a^p so icniarkable anioiiR blades ol 
evi'iy ib'sci iptioii, the uiflidmothei leccived the 
utreclion and attention of'Alll , and iboui^li often crab 
' bed, mlnm. and diacontciiU‘<h mo one seemed to 
consider her failfiigs usSucl*, us a duty preiiCrM>-| 
ed thyin to bear. 

* In fact yie w'l iter considered tins numerous fa- 
un I v*. »s he behe|d tlieiu .at tlWar liiigal meal, a 
yiodd Tor doiiieslRf life, with a pioot that those 
jail MIR i|{tei-ests, w liicAi, in tlie smallest coniieelion 
as vii'tl as in tliv laigest states, ciealing more ein- 
ban iissment Ilian the most adverse circiirn’-laiices, 
or the gieal«st ciiiucs, may be avoided by a gene 
rous i^ndiict, and reciprocal knidpess. He need 
^eaicely add, happy m'us hi- humble friend, or that 
each individual ({f his family, in then separate ca- 
pacities, laid up a fCoreof U.<ppiuc2>s >ur tbcmaclves, 
and lliose around thciii|,* * • 

It was die misfortune of our audior, dur- 
ing hib abocU* at St. Domingo, to be scued 
.asf a bpy, and condemned to death. Tlic 
awful boiitencc was to beratided byloussaint 
rOuvertiiro, and'bo thus dcscribc<» the sfate 
to which he was rediicf^jib and the comforts he 
rcT^ivL-d from tb^ benevolence of a female 
of colour. • 


* Allvr ljm«4 iwiiJniRhU on h couch, lorincd of 
dr^'d MiRar-i .iiuR, with a \ ciy .siciidcr .Mi)i|)ly of 
lood, ihi* pusinifi bad lesigiunl birn-clf lo the vii* 
ciiilyt)l dcspaii; bo \vm% siiri<-ht-a out «i 
acony. ulicn. .is the uiglit closoil in, and the inulh^ 
ful tioopo belli pio.ii-ssivciy iciiicfl^ n peiitic ij/T 
male voice, with llic lfiidcif'>t .icceiil'*, uroiisilS Uis 
aUeiition. How long llie bmoRii ohjert^iud bofU 
tbcic, lie could not usccit.iiii but, n hen he looked 
up, and helield her, Ills feeling'^ were indcsriSbiv 
l)le: shc«\a- ii line lijiure, i.itln-r tall nnd^lendcr, 
with a t.ire must bcttuiffiil, ami a form the 
^tinesi svmiiiciry, improied b\ |Tie melancholy, air 
whtch The -^‘i lie had ft veil hei. Mie svaT dressed 
in a stipiwioi style, and povstb.^vil aliethe cleganc3e 
of llurupeaii in.miitr'-, iinpinwod hv the most dit-* 
piejsive cain.i-c. She held * ba- kcl.coiit .lining ( 
IhT most dclic.itc lo^, Tilth the fruits i xhe 

ciiiicate<f*lnm lo ivccn c them silently, and to dei> 
iiMunants, as a discovciy woiiM be T’atal 
to her. ahd piepulic.al to liiin<>clf. 11c svgp abou^ 
lo reply sviih the arrjour of giatitiide, when in an 
msi.iiii, slic w.is gone* On the follnwing cveuinga 
she letmned, and endeavoured to ynnforUlnin with 
the most obliging oxpicssion, aii(|,*hy evincing * 
extremg luixiely on bis bcbalf. once more Kih up ^ ’ 
the illusion of Ip^pc in his hreast, \i Intli he had 
abaudom‘d, with all human prospoctiR for ever, ^ 
The iictl evening she rt*])cnle{l Iist visit, and * 
descended to favoiiT him with more extensive com- • 


municutiQn. Still not a word occurred to disclose 
lift* name, or situation; once, indeed, she made 
some disymt nljusious to the Kngli-<h,*which led 
him to iiiiHgine, she had been jinpiesbcd with gra- 
titude towards the cmnilrv hy some* obhgalarm. ^ 
Wbatcvei her iiarno,oi whatcvci hn cjirumsUnces* 

It this slight mviiiori.il^slioiild live Lo irueh that^ 
dclighllnl 1^, in which, us an .ingi lie lepresen- 
lati^ii of ineicyt '^iie may yet siny \lie h.ind of the 
destioyer, it will bear tp licr the sincere cilu-ious 
of agiutclul hcaA. winch, thoiigli bi fiscal b>'*tli«se < 
o< a fuirm skin, c.ni iicvkif discliaii^c lU sense of 
.inly. • ^ 

‘ On the morn of llic fifleeiuh day, when he had 
veiituied to dy^engage himself of a ]iail of liifdgrs' 
for the puipose of a leaipoinry iclief from the 
wcigyi of his r’haiM«^tifc unswei of 'I'oussuint ar- 
rived, bringing instead of (.is was fully expected) 
the cunAimatiun of the sentence, an Older Jioid 
that tmly gic.it man for Ins icleasc, and to he siif- 
l%ied*to proceed on his voyage, willi Hus prohi. 
bition, conveyed with much sbrewdne-s, but the* 
greatest magtiniiiiiiily ; **TluiL >||i: niusi never ixtiiin 
to this islimd without piYi/>crptfsiju;?*t»/'* 

• . * 

It* is not aslonisiiiiii; tbaf the man who 

owes hi^ life U* the clemertry of unotber, at 
cheincrnent, when, though ifiiioccnf, be ImrJ 
losUall liopc of ck-aringhimsotfiMtoulnJ warm- 
ly cmbrncc tl^ defence ol^hi\ bcncfatlor; 
and permit gratitude to increase the share of 
bis merits. But wc tio not believe that the 
followihg oortrait is much flattered, though i 
-iome of the fcniurrs are rviSently enlarged, 
wMIc others arc reduced, so as ro make the 
ivhoic more consonant to uur idt as of bcaiiU 
aritl more captivutiug. 
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‘ It prob.ibly may be CKpeJc'ft llial sonii-lbnij: 
Mioii'K be ineiilionvd of the f»eut'ial chiiructfi|o< 
ToitHsaint; and, if tlieir wic^iuty object predoini- 
r lianf*bi*lb€ wither of llie ^vMU‘r rhiMn;^ Itis miJouiii I 
ihe cape, it was— to .isceilaiii the train of pecii- 
Kiiityin lb;u' iiidivitlniil|>-to jud^e of '‘ilie eu-H", 
mmf of the motives that actuated him. The lesuli 
his obrei’vationi was in eveiy re**]iecl t.ivoura- 
lileto thistritly great man. ads of jii'^tice 

auL benignity may murk the reign of anaiciiy it- 
self, aivd coniplaeency .sometimes smooth the brow 
of the mo:it brntaj tyrant; but when the iiiaii, pos 
sessed, f^r a considerable peiiod, ril irdliinityil pow* 
#p, (of whose good actions no venal .iw*iinali''t ya- 
the heiiiUI, till, to^t'*anscriho his eriors a lliomund 
cf mpetiiois Mere leady) has never been chaCijed 
with Its abuse; but fm the contrary, has prosvf\id 
one line of eonduet, foiiiidedf^^hy soiiiuL .sense Vnd 
■cute discernineut on |lhc most lionouiAble ba^i.s, 
li'ur.'ng on'y to actions of m.ign.uiuiiity and goodj 
pi.'ss; Ip has passed the .strongest test to which lie 
cau he .suhniiUcd; who. with the fruiltios ol liii- 
man natnie, and without tlie adventitious aids ot 
those bo; 11 to ii|le, held one of the highest situu* 
tiOLiH 111 society* 

government does not appear to lia^e been 
ffullied hyAhe intiuciice of any luliyg passion; If a 
thirst rif power luld prompted liiln alone, he would 
4^4.ve boon ccasedtto be u leader of iiisumen'ts; had 
Kvartce Hwayed him, he, likekiauy others could 
have rctireil early m the contest, witli^ iiiiincnse 
fiches, to the neighbouring continent; or haUF a 
Siingnmaiy revenge occupied his inind, he would 
«ot so oUon have oOVumI Ihow' palliitic appeals 
to ;tic understanding, which weie thi^’spoit of his 
colleagues, on crimes w liieli the govcinois of iia- 
tiO'iH U.ngciii.'jCi'd would Infvc sciileiiced to (oiiiiie! 
Ills piiiiciples, M'hen becunimg an ae^or in the le- 
▼olalioii ol his country, wheiu us pine and ^.>gi< 
liuiato. as tliose which ac^iuled the gieul fuundvrs 
oC.llberty in^any former age or Oiiiiie. 

* buch was the charii^l jr of loussaint J/l>uver- 
tuie, as regarded his office of Comnuiude^'iii t'liiet, 
and (hneiiuir or the island ot bc. Domingo. In ins 
i'cl^.i^us towards olhei couiiIiicn, he aiipeais to 
have cKciU’d udnniiilnm for his justice, uinl the 
couilesy of tveiy enligliL’iied .Male: the ch:nge> 
of Ins most invetenWe enemies never cKiended to 
It fact that van diiniuiMli the wi'lbe.nned eulogies 
he has obtained. HU lules of Conduct weie the 
emanations ul a mind capacious and well intorinv<(, 
■lid but lor Die exeition of Ins Uleuls, or those 
of some diief cquaVy able, indcfaiiga\ile, and siii- 
ceie, tile country, now blooming with culture, and 
adviinciug III true clvili/.ition, iiij<;ht have b^'cn K 
ruined 'State, suerifyeed to the. coiidicls of disap- 
pointed iiiiibition, levengc, and tlFo whole tram ot 
evils which a imilt'iplicity of factions could < reate. 
That theie shbiil^ bo found parti/ans ot giicl; ol 
Iht'se JaciMiiy in tip; then divided slate of rranco, 
to €H>mplaiii of every unaiigeineni fount d by this 
asumisiiing individual, is to be oxpecled, rathei 
than wondered at; iiud to the^MLOlives alone, iheie 
IS no reason to doubt, may be ascribed all the ca- 
lumnies which hare been vented agaii\st him. 

* lu hispiivuin life; Xouvsaiui lost none of the 


e.M ellenec ol llrat charatler whieliiis conspicuous 
111 his publip actions: ivithiniien seii«^ibiiity,he sup* 
potted an evi'ii temper m donie^-tic privac*y; and 
III coiitia-dislir.ftion to the gem lai ilhrr 

gie.u ytien, might be considered eqauily an hei^ 
III the closet as m tlie field. To Ins wife, a .sensible 
iiid .iflVction.iIe wifin.tii, he beb.'jved with thte most 
fude.nin'; tendcyiies', ami coiisidi .1 lo 

Ills chilflicii imparted^all the warnn'li of pat<*rniil 
.itleiMioii ; yet he had, no Overweening fondne'«s to 
eonr.eal their fault-* fnpn his notrci?, even the sinall- 
‘Kst w.uit of* piopei attonlioii to an inferior was 
eensiired witfi .Miverilv propoi tionnte lo the differ 
enceof Llieir t*oiir|ile>n. If they obtained iiBt know- 
•ieilge from ilie transitory ii.itiire ol hiim.tn cirnnn- 
sianees, so mciss.Kj to cheek the piide of birlli 
or situation, almost alw’tiys manilrst m children 
reared m aillnence, !«wiis not the tiiiilt of a father 
whose lifi* was eotispie lions for hnhnlity of dispo- 
sition, and a (nnideiice of his powers, proportion- 
able to the r;U*» .ition «»f Ins rank, nr UW aecuinu- 
l.ition of Ins }ioniuii.s. As his r;b]hki'en giew loin 
.i^e c.ipajile of that «ulucaLioe. which Ins nidividu.il 
acqiiireipenls^ insltucted him ns ni'cessary to^^'T 
‘•ph^re of Iffc iri,x\hu*h they wet'e lo movi , Toiis- 
^saint piociired for them the best iufors he eoiild 
obttiiii, anti afterwKird.s sent them to I'l.iiue under 
Ihcircaie, for the adviuiUggs of higher in«Lrue- 
tioii.-liis leisure, which was uotgiciA, was uety- 
picd m^celieviiig tliose^ho sulleied ihuny lespect 
uiidc^'rvf dly ; ntw (lidi,l t. asisolieii the* case m th.i 
woild, weigiiegujlt ineapue'ily or disMnciion. 
The weak of eyery (leM’iiplioii were his peculiar 
e.ne; the stiong ni inteilevl,'>the mighty in wai, or 
the amiable in domesuc life, shareil. alike lu.s es- 
teem, 

‘ 111 jiei'Mm, was of a maiily form, abovo 

the mifitlle'.d.iluie, w itb q ciuinleii.ince bold and 
^sinking, \el filial of ilic most picpo.s(,es.siHg't»uavjty 
— loiiible to an enemy,' but inviiin 
ot his tiiviidsni;. or hj;. love. Mis niiUiners and his 
depoiLineiiL weie eleg.int w'hen occasion leqiiired, 
iiut e,is3 ami I'amiluii in eoiniuoc ; wlitm an infciiov 
adilr,:’ssi’d him, he bent with tiii‘''nu^st obliging as- 
siiluit>, and adapletl I^'instlt pieei-ely, wii^iout 
heeinirfg condesci nsion, U*' llieir peiuliar ciiemn- 
stance:*. Me received jii public a geuer.il and vo- 
luntary respect, wliub ne \r.is an \li 
lalliei lo pievent, fty tlie most pleasing civilities- 
Mis tintloim was a kind ot blue jacket, W'llh a large 
led cape falling nyfV llie slmnldeis; letl culfs, 'vith 
eight lows of lace on the iiiinsr ‘did a pair of huge 
gold epaulets throw'ii back ; toai let wuiMcoat aiiS 
piiiitKiooiis, with li.df bigots; roimil iiul, \vitii a red 
leather, and II u.Uional cockade, the.se, with .\ii 
e\tieme large .sword, loimed his eqiiipiiient. He 
was an uMouisInng lit)isemaii,aiid luivelled \Vith lu- 
coiiccivable rapidilv .' 

The I’atul enti of this amiable character is 
ti'cutcd wiih 'a display of tVcliii^ honourable 
to the aiitlioi^; and it is impossible not to la- 
ment with him that such a mnii should have 
I'vcr fallen a victim to the blackest injustice 
aud pcrfidiousncs^ 



on, bell’s Cavnt^AND fASRlONABLE MAOA7TNC, 


A VOXAPE TO COCI^IN CHINA. 


Ariicl% VI. — A 4^ayage to Cfchin China in the j/cars 1792 and 1793. JBy John Barrdlt^ 
^ Esq,F. R. 4 author of yjrateh in Southern Africa, and Travels in China, llluttrated 
flnrf embellished mth scrtrol engravings by Mcf^fand, coloured after the original drau'ingt^ 
by Mr. Alejca!tder dhd^Mr. DnnicL 4toa*3J. 13s.* dd. boards. Cadcll and D9\'Ies 
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^ Take courage, ye timid youtlis \\}\p long, 
ydt dread, to launch upon Bhc ofean of li- 
terature; the most precious moments of your 
existence lost in doubts and apprehen- 
sionf. Tifrow nsida the yoke of ^nodesty, 
•Jet your irnaginatiotv rMisacUAypry sohitcc of 
infofflatiun, let har skiih so* lighj;ly b»e? th^ 
'ivorks of autiiovs wlio arc no more, that an 
imperceptible dew may gatlier on lier feet, 
iinsgcn'by ouaeyes, but calculated to retP^h 
lier yielding^ strength, and enable to 
soar wiih borrowed aigour envied beightl. 
'Or, if you scorn the nicthotf of nipiiy of our 
modern original wrltdl'st' let industry, cou- 
rage, and perhcVcran^e prbmotg, direct, and 
support your e\criions. If gcfniiis do not 
. inspire ycgir minds, let h constant bSblt^of 
lahoufand activity, quickeii the fnotlen of 
rlicir springs. Study thd diiSercnUm^tures of 
I he universe in its diflcrcnt parts: scri^itinize 
into the character if nations; dive into tlieir 
annals,* unfold flieir manors; and without 
* wishing, like the learnfd traveller, whose 
work wc arc abou( to rcvic\r, to incite your 
countrymen, to invade the pi opCrly of others, 
and take poi^Ssion of every fertile spot in 
the wortd, ^^ery tyland which* ’tnay be de- 
ft* nA'd by ** a smALl*£i);t well disciplined gar- 
rison,” every cos^t which .presents a safe 
harbour, of which the natural fortifications 
may be rendcit'd impregnable by the assist- 
micc of ifrt, think only of spreadii^ the light 
of instruction as far as your faculties will 
permit you. " , 

But whatever line of dornposltioji, hisfory, 
poetry, travels, or biography, • you follow, 
take particular care, as you regard, not fame 
pcHmps, but the advancement of your for- 
tune, to acquire a name, tlie ^vcight of wluch 
will overbalance every conbulcratloii, and 
tmahle ^ou to fix the prtce of 31. 13s. (>d. 
to a quarto, for wltich, uotwiilisraiiding its 
,iintriijbic irjerit; u more obscure brother ofi 
Suj^yhmhnt — Vol. II* 


* • • • 

tlic qtyll would have deemed# biuiself happy* 

to olitain one half of jthis sum. * 

Praise mid success act^dilfercnt ways on 
diirUrcnt minds. Some behold the gh^y thdjr 
have acquiivd iu one instance, as a sulic^bu- 
«»is to support new lAiphies, and display all 
the powers with which nature iigs eiiikiwcd 
tArir souls, to snatch at higher cro\7ns, t han 
those the^ have already received. OtjuTS^ir 
the contrary, dazzled by their* own •bright- 
ness, fancy that it produces jlre same e(fec( 4 i 
upon men, and that it would be the extremes 
of fotly, to* hazard a new undertaking which 
migiit dissipate (he high opinion in^hich 
tlieir talents i^cre held, and ca^t a shade over 
their fame. They therefore rest in the inidsf 
of their course, and deprive mankind r>f the 
benefits it miplit derive from them. Some, 
equall^ proud of the reception their first 
vyu'ks have met with, Feel the impulse g>f^ 
ambition t(|0 powerfully^td remain inactive, 
but deceive themselves with the Jbelicf,. that 
every future production which may fltiw 
from their pen, will prow as welcome to the 
public;* and* that scr^ife i^ngni iiuminis 
uiubrA,*^ they are not obliged to pay the 
same attention to the elegance of their style, 
the arrangement of their maienals, the ac- 
curacy of their, observations, and the concise- 
ness of their descriptions, as \Wicn they first 
stottf forth humble candidates, for popular 
applause. .Wc are sorry that;afler perusing 
the 'present voyage y/c are compiled to rank 
Mr. Barrow among those of the letter class, 
iwho instead of improving, siqjf into,i«pji- 
geucc, and tvould^thus, did not the critic’s 
lash awaken them from tlieir slumber, re- 
sign unconsciously the hope of celebrity, knd 
prove more inimical to themseWes thm» ihu 
most embittered foe. 

One of tlieprincipal defects of Mr. Barrow’s 
work, consists in the number of digressions, | 
he thinks himself authurised to make, but 
X) 
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hy rarryi^ig »is ^^dileitly into uuotlif-'r jj sairty in flight, 
spkoir of #dras, toar a^>uinlOr die ciiaif that ' him Ji*sin^c retreat, aftd he .fcliuse tor* his 


, ] r • 

The river gui-aoD^ aTonleil 


romuTteti die whole ir*i>tiiher. Maiy/ of his 
tl&cnplions hoeoim' iu'^ulvvUil in tlic midst 
of nuincrcns dibciissinus foreij^ii^o die sul*- 
jA:r, over whicli.wc must take our flljilit, for 
lifr, I3( has not even provided the siiudlcst 
fkifFto convey us hack to the spot houi wh^ch 
he patched us away. Ifiul he Intrcnluc^'d 
tke^c dissertations fit ])rr*|K'T^ places, lljjpy 
ini|;hahe read wiih in0.Mv^r, hu^ in (heipr pre- 
sent situation ^key CfUisraiitly Srtiyid like ifs 
•many ohsude*! Strewed in onr path, ij) hin- 
der oni*(|iii» k a|>proa<;!i to the iiifoiKHitioii 
vve wihh to attain^^ *2 Uf p.iucs rniWof loO, of 
>fhi(ili i!ie (]uarto is composed, are dcdicitcd 
to drjsn iption*! of the variou'* pluct', which 
the author visited hefopi! Ik: readied the 
of hijvoMije. So that the history of 
part ofl-lif: world, wlneli lie repn^eiils ih 
^tflMtaining twenty millions of inhabitants, j 
and vvhj 2 i:h opens sudi a wid(*{ield for import- 
re>earclnis,^ U coutruclcd to li*s5*thaii one ;i 
half of his book. It ii not our intetilioii ; 

follow liim to Madeira, TencriAc, St. Jago, ' 
,Hio d* Janeiro, B.itavia, cSrc. lk.c, where he I 
di miji$ us <>0 long, but we will land with hiyi 1 
til Codfin-China, the annals ol which for the 
last A?j years teem with interest. « 

This kingdom lies between, the lUlli atyj 
loth degrees of lalituclo, the sea foifn^ its 


abotie a sin dl desert island iii the gnlph of 
, SiiKii, where twd VC hundred *bf his faillifyl 
' followers joined iiis banners. This number 
I being, liowcYer, too weJlk to ojjpose the 
I forces which his enemy was gathering to crnsl 
I liimj he resolved* to implore the aksislanc? 
I of the King of^Siiim, ^liis sovereign rc- 
|1 reived lym kindly, anc! offered to employ him 
^aiid his u iherents against the Ihrujiar.s, with 
' whom lie was at war; the royal fugitive dc- 
, cepted his pn/posi^on , and having been in- 
1 slrue.tcd by Ar^aii in the Ruropeati art# hf 
war, soon feduced the liirnr.Ais to submission; 
but this ifiiportant service was repaid vviili 
incraiiLudc, envy arose agiynsl^itm, ar^jl he 
ic cndi| ligly^ hi^ wa^ out of tlie capitaL 

f tImtT several ^SiamC've to 


seek refuge in the island he Ipvd so lately lefl. 
There he formed elroiig batteries with the 
guns he found in the? vessels^ and Ivide dtj- 
tiaiico to the hc^t of foes that tiircatened 
Itfiiibn evetf side. Adfay, wlfo, duriiif^ th. 
course of these cnents, had travelled llirougli 
the south fir (!!ochln«Giiinu, in order to sound 
the senlimciits of the people, and finding 
them favourably inciinfd to the cause he liud 
espous'd, lie, with ^hc king^s pennission, de- 
parted fojj Vraiicr, with Caung-Sfunv^^ son, 
to obtaij^rovvLTful* succours, und in tTHT 


e^gStern boundary, a* ridge ^if lofty mountains !. presented his petition to the court of Ver- 
dividcb if on from Cumhudia, aiifi j; sailles and a treaty v^^nsjconcjudcd between 

the empire of China is foTind two or three l| the two nionarch|^ the chic ft articles pf wlilch 
degrees to the north. In 177-1 an e\UMi'«i\e jj we wUl cMnict froi^’ the original. 
flisuiTecliou was eljccted hy*thiee brothers | 

Yin-yac, a mercliaitf,^a priest^ aii<| Long-*) 
iiiang a general olVictr, who succeeded in ' 
hurling Caung-Shung from his thi*onc, u heu 
they shared the kingdom between thefjisehes. 

At the time when this event took place, 

Adranti a French missionary, filled at court 
the odlcc of tutor to the king’s son, ^nd 
foupd means to testify his attachment to the 
royalVuinily, by sheltering •from ifestruclioii, 
at the peril oV bis owui life, tlic Qilt'en, the 
youi^^PriiKS^ his wife, and her iulafit spn.l 
For some dime he concealed them in a wood, 
and vvheii the ardour of pursuit was assuag- 
ed, they all rcpairid to Sai-goiig, where the 
rightful heir^to the crown, wy proclaimed 
king and assumed the name of Caung-Sliiing. 

No sooner had the news of liis re-a^penr- 
^ance reached Yin-yac tlian he sent an army 
^against him, aijtd compelled him to seek i’jc 


‘ r. Tlu le shiill Ilf* an oltVii-jiw and defen'‘jvr abi 
I rtfu-i* ht nvei'u t,h<*Kiii^s*ol I'ra'nce amt Lochinclnn.i : 
thf:> <lt» hcicby ajsiee mutually to sdfoidtii^sisi.iiiV c 
to cacli otliei' against all lliosi; vdic^mny make wai 
upon eillior luo contrjicling paiiicf. 

* 11. To uccoinplisli tlii<i«(9urpo*»v, iheo* sluiU be 

pnl iimlor tlic ifnlurs o! fhe King of ^’ocliinrlnn.i j 
squadron of twenty French skips of war, ‘•yi-li 
size and foirc as sliall be deemed sulhcienl lor tlic 
demands of hi^ service. «, 

* in. riy-c complete European rc|*iii|ciit<«. and 
two re^^imentt of native colonial troops, shall be 
embarked withont delay for poeliiiicliina. 

* IV. Ills Majcnty Louis -XVT. sball engage to fur- 
iii-li,wiUiin lour iii(>iit|bs, tlic sum of one inillion 
clullars; life hundred thousand of which shall he 
in specie, the icmaindcr in salt petre, cannon, mils 
quets and other iiiiliUu'y stores. 

* V. From the iiuimiMit the French troops «liaU 
have entered tliQ dominions of the King of Cochiii' 
cliina, tliey and tb^ir generals, both by sea and 
iHud, shall receive their oidersfrom the IKiiig of 
I'lAcliinrhina. To this effect the conimandiiig ofli- 
cers shall be furnished with instructions ^froin his 
Catholic M.yesty to obey in all things, and* m aJI 
places, the w ill of his new ally, • 



OR, Bril/s COl«?T ARP 
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• • ■ TJn t?* ollu r hanii, 

‘ 1. The Khi^j’of Coeliin-cnitTn»:(4 5i‘*tr.!nquit 
lily shall be mest.iblished la hi ^ il -mmum*, shall 
yipase In fiiriii-'R for fourteen sijip** of the iine,tuch 
.1 qiTuitily of stores and piovisicms :is will enable 
'hem to Ji^iL lo si'ii wyhouL delay, on the reqiii^iijotj 
s.»f the aiiibassiidor fiom the Kinqsof li.inee; and 
4o» the bc'lier elTiicting lliis pni yost.^heie shall be 
lit oiftR'roin Europe a corps *f ollieeis and^euy 
oilici'iM of the iiiiirino, to be pul^upoii a peimanent 
e^tabUshincnt in Ciilhiiu hdi:i.% • 

^11. Ills !\ra.jestv Louis ^Vl. shall ha^e irsiihMil 
''•al >siii\ j.*very pait of the eoait of Lip hinchnia,^ 
•xidu* rrvei he may think fil lo pi ice them. Thi^c 
soiisuN shall be allowed the piivilei^e vif luiildiii^% 
or eansing to be buill, shi^s, fmjales, and othei 
f%sscK without iiiolesl.iliuii, nn^h-r any pieunce, 
fioin l)ie ('ochin-cAiiiicx: go\ eiiiincnt. « 

' ]|f. The ambassador of Ins .llajestj Limis .WI. 
<o the conit i^Coclini-chm.'i Jrliall he allowed to l< II 
.■>ucl^tMnhc.n ni aii\ of the foiesls, asmiiv he loiind 
coiivenirnl and suiTablA ^u^ulldihg shijls^fiia.^t.^^ 

I otl^r \ essels. • * •* , » • 

*^WFflie King of CoehiiiA.'hiu.\ and tli^^niilril ,M* 
vstaie sh.dl cedi* in perpetuity to his 'most Christian 
Maioly, his hens, and suec’cs»oi^, the poll and 
^rriiory of Tfnn-sun (bay of Tnron and the peinn- 
Ful;^), ,onl the adjacent* islands from I'aiso uh the 
•oulh to Jftti /(ft/ on the norlli| 

‘ y. The hiilfe ol Cochiii>ehiiiH^eii^%ge«i ip fll-iiish 
jiien and niateiiaU ftei?essary fof the €^iistriTi.LAm 
of foils, binige', high-roads, lanks, ^’c. as far as 
max he judged necessary for the protection and 
defence ol the cessions made (u his iailhful iilly the 
King of Fiance. j • 

‘ VI. Iiiti'a*'e that the natives shall anytime 
be iinxvilliiig to remain in Ijic cedi d ti iritiny.khev 
will ly ttt^herty to leaxH* it, and will^b<^ reinihiirs- 
cd the value of the piopeit^ they may leaxa* upon 
j(. Th« cixil and ci iiiinial jur>«priid»df e sh.dl le- 
main unaltm-cd ; all leligioiis opinions shall he fiee; 
'.lie ':i\cs sli.ill^lie ci'ilecled hK lltc Fieiicfi in the 
iVsuul mode ol lln^ ciUmtry, and the eolketorish^ll 
be a[t|if)iiiied joniliy liy' the .•Rnbassiolii. s ul I'l.iiiee 
and the Kin;; of Cochiiu h«,i ; but the l.'iUr slisdl 
*ot claim any part of those l^ise-., xviuoliTviil he- 
hnig properly to liA niosiaClirftUaii M.geitLy foi llicij 

«up]i(iit of his teriiloiies. 

‘ VM. Ill llip e^eiil Ilf Ins inoiit Chii.'-tiaii ’tfajedy 
heiiig ysolvi'il lo xvage war iii pail of India, 
it s], ill |,r :);io\i nl ^ihe Coinniaiider in ('liiei ol 
tlu*l .eufh li. ices to rj^ise a y of i't,iHH) nieii, 
Mlieni he stfdll caii^se to be trmned in the sunie ni.iii- 
iier .fs ilieyaic in i'rauce, and to be pul iiiulei 
] I each distipliiK'. 

‘ VMI.du l.ht^ t lent of .any power x\ liatsoecei at- 
tacking flic Ficncli in llicir Cocliiii ehificsc teintoiy 
jliK King of (hichinchina shall tin rush dO,<KM men 
or more in land foA:itii^ whom ho shall clollic, vic- 
tual, tScc.’ t ’ • 

Adran was rewarded for bis sftare in ibis 
nrnociiilion jtroinisiii'^ to prot^ so advantu- 
^cin^s to tlu* I'n nc'It, with a bishop’s miire, 
and appoiiitfd plenipotentiary ; but tfie re- 
volution xvbiuli .soon commenced frip^tAitcd 
liis views? for the bloody republicans who 
Kicrifv^ed their kio!^ to tlfeirbiiiul r.i^c, woubl 
have deemed It a ciiinc to assist in the res- 
toration .’of a sotcrcisrn to bis throne. At 
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Ins Return, AJidti fftio.l lh:C biyib- 

wliitli iastetl inix vCitr-*, tv.n of the 
iifiirprrs had x\;ir ajiulu-'t ca<U Alitor, 

anil tlu'.r tbt; people m hn.'ujofC'auni;- 
Shnni!, ill* bad assiuacd tiicir cofrun usd 
already become masU-'i* of S:u-t;oiPi^ v.iiiiJi 
,1 be bud strorL,Iy forlit’u'd, andniure banii» 
|j^ljA*n join 111 bv bishop Adinu, tiny bc^mi m 
‘ court It to raise ail urmy*!ind ^i{Uip aHoet^ 
iualT^t L'tni^-cii.Ani^ one of rb-.' nsij»pci*s, 
j aIu it, and Cauii'i-^'bun.;; iinmcibak Ij' att-iekcd 
: and A'stnJved Yin- Vac’s flei t* bud wbeu I\lr^ ( 
! iJar^'iw rear bed OKibln-rbina tlu- ^outbeni 
provinces, bad a< Uio'vU'kj d iheu* lauTii! 

1 nip|iiarr!i. 'I'bc re**! of tlu ^lulonuatioy, 

1 aMr. lb t^allu red trout a niauu'-cript wytteii ^ 
bv the rrenrli capUyu of a Vri}; <to mCiiouj;- 
SImnjr’s service, ini'urnis us tbat, \iii-Y.io 
Jied ill 170 ;b that bis ‘•on was iltuTivcsl ot 
bib capjlal by ibc victoiioiis anus * ofi^ii^ ' 
prince in 1790,' vyho to lUtKI #wiis Slumt to 
take I 111* held aj;aiust the son ot rfic rrbd^ 
\vb(f still preservcif the sceptre orTuii;j;-tpun. 
V/c,\vill iRiw let our uutlior dsH rilic tin* 1141- 
proveniciils xxliirli bis favourite l^pro Im 
seaile»*ed o\cr Ins riatixo hiiub 

• f 

‘ From tlic yewr J 1 v» 0 , in winrh lAi- 

4111 lied to (locliincliina, to UImi, he wus .il lowed to 
enioy only two ye.o^ of pe lee, IV'T .i»»d Fi'JiJ; uiltl 
1 1 he^x* tvx'(» >e.it“s weie, 111 nil piohuhdiiy. Uic most 
j iiiipo^.int ot his hiilii 1 to tioiihlesonu L'u- 

(lei Ihe uuspiee^ot the he^mp Vdi;iii. ho in eveiy 
l^inpoitanl uiidei i.ikiiig wu*^his oiail^i, In Lu'in^ 

• his .iiti iili^n to ihe luipibvi'iiu uL of In ' 1 oiini ry. 
He csi.ihlolnd u iitaiiwl .eloly ol '••dlpiln* in /lo- 
i ffttt ('l^uvnf'n nf the chall^^ (►piiu'd io.iiiS(«f eom- 
I iiiiiiiK'.ilion Int'^cen iiiipoiltiut jio^ls >iii(l (.oiisu^i- 
,ible low 11-, .uni pluuh o flicm on « .icli sni,. wiih 
jticesn^i shaje. I le agi-d ^Uic x iillivalioii ol 

I ihe.picc.i mil and ihe )it p|icv,llie pl.int.itum'! 

1 of which hud heeii dcsimved by the .iimv oi I lie* 

' usurper. He hold mil rewaids loi ih.* pni|i.i‘.'aiion 
ot the* siIk-M’orin c<iiisi>d Ini' o iidi ks ol hiini lo ho 
piepaied ft>r the Lulinie ot Ihr sugj>a‘jiie ; and 
; 1 'tahlisliod iiAiriufHCtorics liu' po pai.iiion 01 
pilch, lai, tind le^ni. He c.ui-ed s. wi.il lliou-ainl 
I irAteii^ocks to be fahucated ; fl« i^pci.e'l .1 ftiine of 
' iioii'oji, ciiid con M rue I I'd suji ho mict's. He 

, (listiii.iilcA liisl.i«d toil e-* nil(»*i • 1 e:5niii nt<«, 

' cstalilisin d Miilil.iry suhoios, wliyic oiincis were 
I iiistiucflfd in the doctrine of pioj< t t^les iiitd gum 
nery Aiy F'lropertii inasUT**. Adi.iif had lo*nslat<^ 
ifilo the L'iimcse bnguage « "X ‘•t^i o( iniri(.iiy tac- 
tics foi the u^e III his «• in> . In the rmiise ot these 
two yc.iis he ci'u«-Li ii< t( d at I* asL 'iiW hirgc i;*iu- 
bouis or low galli' s, h\e lugger**, iimi u liigate on 
Ihi* hioflel of an t'.iiiopeaii Vt ■vsri. He cause*! a 
3ixsl(‘m of n.ft'al lacto s lo lie inlJlxtin ed, and lud 
hisii»\,i1 odiceis inslmclcd in the use of bigiial?*. 
iJniArf Ihe Fngllsli gentlemen, 'vhom I mwitioned 
to have beon at S(U s;un^ in the yinir lano, saw a 
! deet of .hips ooiisi«tiug of iJOu s.iii undci the iiJL 
' mediate euiiimand of ihi 4 r*.inec, x^eigli ihcir an- 
'.ligi'S and ilrnpduwu llic ii'ier in the highoM Older, 

D J 
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in thrrc sepHratc divisions, into lUies of 

battfL*, in clnie and open order, nnd Roiiig 
a vancty of manawvre» by «ignalft as they jjrocced* 
edfalofig. 

* During tins interval of peace he lihewi^e iin- 
‘ Hertook to rffftn in tliC ^y^tCiji of jurisprudence, iir 
vrlf/ch he wan no d^oubt very ably assisted by the 
Bishop. • He abolislied several species of torture, 
svhieh the lawof the country had liiihcrln piescrib- 
eft; and he mitlKated puiiishni^nts th-it a|>\)eai)»d 
tr) be dispropurtionate to the crnncA or 4irhudi tlir^^ 
wore the cims^oencj. He estiblisbed public 
icbools. to which parents svere conf pciled ui sedsi 
their children at the age 6f tour yeerii, mid^r^cci- 
Um pains find peji^yities. He diew up a system of 
Cules and rcgulatiotts for the conimerciat iiKi<e»ts 
Of his hit^ilom; c?iut«ed bridges Vo be builf ovet 
rivers; buoys and sea uiarlai to be; laid dowiflli ail 
the dangerous parts of the coast, and surveys to be 
mt»de ofdhc principal bays and litii hours. He ^mil 
missies Into the inounlainouH diMncis on the west 
of his kingdom, ifilvihited by the J^ng and the 
Miaotgft bai barous nations vfhom he wished to britiK i 
into ablate of civil nation and good government. 
These nionr tafneers are the people whom the CIil 
d 4 -;iignaU‘ by the degrading appellation oi 
•nSen wph uiU;** though, jii all probnbiYiiy, they 
are the rijgular deHcendants of JLhft lia« original iii- 
habitanis of this long civiliaed empire. Jii short, 
^hs Monarch, by hi* own indefatigable applicjition 
to the arts and manufactures, like Peter of Ilu*sia, 
without his brntHlity, aroused by hiit indiviilinil 
exRinptephv energies of his people, and, like our 
Immortal Alfred, spared no paint to lei^eiicrnte his 
country, llis activity and exeiium}* will readily- 
bl conreivVd fromUlic circnmstaiice of his having, 
in Ic'.s tiian ten years, frpm a single vessel, Jicciip 
innlated a fleet of twelve hundred ships, of which 
three acre of j'iuropean construction^ about iwciit)^ 
svere hirve jnnks, similar to those ol Chiiib, bni 
coiiyilctely manned and-arined^ and the lesi Weie 
Ibrge giiii vi Jsels and transports/ , 

AftPi- which he gives us r.n intei^^sting ac- 
count or tlic iBOile of life of this great prince, 
yv^io'^e virtuc.s are perhaps the fnnt of tlie 
misfortuiics which strewed his youth with 
thorns. ' ‘ ^ 

‘ To enable him the better to attend to the con- 
cerns of Ills govermnent, Ins mode of life is lepu- 


lated by a flxed plan. At si^ iii the moming^io 
riM's fionwhif- couch, and goes into the cold bath. 
At seven he has his levee of Mandarins ; all thr 
letters are leud winch Imve been received in the 
coursl* Of ihc preceding day, on winch his nrd 'ra 
are minuted by the res-peclive secretaries, lie then 
proceeds to the naval arsenal, Examines th'C works 
that have been performed in his absence, rows in 
his bafge round the ji.irbonr, insj^ecLing His, ships 
of war. Ilf payn particular attention to the ord- 
nance dep^Kincnt, ^d ^ the^fonndery, which i.s 
fM'ccted within the arsenal, cannon arc cast of all 
fHmensioiisr 

* About ttvclve or one he lakes his bfbiil!rast in 
the dock y.ird, which consists of a little boiled rice 
and dried lisli. At two he retires to liis apartment 
and sleeps till hve, when he again ri.ses; givet^ 
.ludience to ^tbe nsTvai and militaiy ofliceis, tlfb 
heads of tribunals or public deparlineuts, and ap- 
pioves, rejects . or a niviuls whatever tliey may have 
to propose. These artairs of .stale geiio .illy employ 
liii altentiQU till miduiglity af'ler w'hicli he lei'rv s 
, to hi** jfiivate npap;uicifi!> to jnake such notes and 
U(ymo|yinilmiis as the ocgurrence<> of* the d.^Hf^^y 
have sqg&ested. He then takes light supper, 
passes an hour with his family, aiid hctw'een two 
nnd three m the iSornim; retire? to his bed; taking, 
m this inuuiier, at two intervals, about six, hoiiia 
of rest in the four-and-tweiity.' 

JjiJi not Mik IJarrow proved by bis former 
publications that he was able to produce a 
work far superior to ^tlje present, our seve- 
rity would liave been disarmed; for if we 
liestow the epilhet of inferior upon this hook^ 
it is^only, w-beii compared witli his travels in 
Southern Africa and China. Did it how from 
a pen less^xcrciscd aiid less celebrated than 
llis, wc i^Huld not have hesitated to pro- 
nounce it an exceil^iit coiiyjobiu^m ; but from 
liihi wc r.vpect better thin;;b,taiid tliinj^ it is 
treat’ne him witlAlif sincerity of a frit*r|d 
to inform him of his defects, and caution, 
'biiii against iiuUdgiiig too iiiucli in self con- 
(idcucc, • 

' E. R. 


BIOftRAPIHCXi. MEMOIRS OF.TIK LATE REV. JOSEPH VVARTON, D. D. 


• « V 

Article Jllfwoirso/’ f Ad late Uev* Joseph Wartohy D, D. hif the Rev^ 

JoAA«WW//. Af. fate Feihio of^w Voltegc^ Oxford; ^c. 4c. ' 4to, ll, 7s. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1806. « 


This work is composed of three parts ; n 
collection of the Rev. J. Wartoirs Poems^ liis 
literary correspoiidenoCi and tlie memoirs 
written by bis biographer. The latter article 
alone affords usuh oppofUiliity of fonning an 


opinion of Mr. Wool's powers as an aal}ior> 
while the two others will enable us to judge 
of his taste and discretion as an edilor.Q The 
memoirs tliercfore, will detain our ohser- 
fatiou longer than the other parts^ as wa 
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tcsiuac cler^inanlat hand to brsiow 
siailp of religion upon his union ifitli thcfhdf 
who then his mistress, ns soon jlio 
Duchess, who was ill of a dropsy, sliouid havo M 
tcs.giied iter breath. • X 

We cannot abstain from observing wRth 
more timii astonishment, that far from con* 

, . „ dfiniiing ^tiie degrading line of conduct fpl# 

in^irks. Of tlieirexcjiftnft in gt^cral, weiWwcd hy*Dr. Wartoii, in this instanee, his 


pnspose making cgir chief extracts from 
tjicni. ^ * • • 

The first it^a that arose while reading Mr. 
Wool’s production, was tfcat he had totally 
luiscon^ived the pbject which biography has 
in view : instead of giving us*ap account of 
•the imuiners aTid habits ^ Dr. Wartojn, he 
lias mostly tilled his pnges*witli critical re* 


do not; entertain the least doubt, Hut tho ti^l 
•tie of Ills work led us to expect that wc should 
find the domestic history, thp private anec-^ 
c|^)tes and circumstances* of a man who drew 
the eyes of the«public upoirtiim,# unfolded to 
our sight; we therefore felt disappointed . 
when we^l>iv that the present writer fancied 
suLii intercsting*rebBgi‘^es beneath the dig-jj 
nii|iB^f his -pen, and coii|tantly avdif^d to ;| 
gratify our curiosity. The little ivc liivc beui 
al)le to gather concerning J^ie life of Dr. 
AVartoii from Mr, .VVoofs quarto, \vc^ will 
prSsiOnt to oilr readers, and join together in a 
rc\v lines, tfio infonuntiofi ^w^l^h lie^'^cat- 
tcrci! and lost ii/tlie midst of criticisms, fcn- 
comiums upon Virgi^ ^nd enigmatical sen- 
U'lices. 

floi n ill las matjrna! grandliithci^s house, 
the llcv. Joacph Kichardson, recldr pf Duns- j 
fold^in SArrey, Joseph \Varton was baptized j 
on tile 92d of April 1J2?. His father, who 
was professor of poetry af OxfSrA, watched 
over his education, ami instilled «the first 
princ^les of Jea^ 1 ling into his iiiiud. ^In ^ 
he \vas sent to '^’incliester college, , 
land gave early pledges of tlie extent' of his | 
inteilectnal pu^Vc^s and excellence of hig’ 

' heart.* Thcru lie began his literary career by j 
wriiiuLS id company with^ jUolliiis, some j 
Vfir.so>» which w6w inserted in the Gentle- j 
ni.iifs .\%iguziiie, aifd were*wanuly praised' 
by that great cl-itic, Jolifison. In 17-10, we 
rind him atpriel college, Oxford, where the 


biiigraplK'r sboiilil attempt to^xcusc it. 'fliaC 
l^inodeni phiiosophers Should look updb such 
treSQpsscs as tridiiig, would wonder ^ 
in u.«f; hut that a minister oTthe gosgetshoulfl 
not^tiiunder against/ MU'h prostitution of ho- 
nour and *religi'm, but try' to shelter the de- 
linquent from public censure, at Jtice 
pcises and grieves ns, • • ♦ 

At his return to England, Dr. Warton 
I nublisbcd his edition of Virgil, Ain JLaHii and ^ 
I r.nglish^ with abundant and uitTul 
tions. Aften^ards he yielded to tho pressing 
holicitotious of tfie editors of ftie Adventure r, 
ami supplied them with twenty-four papci^^7 
lie formed a scheme also of collecting the 
epfstlcs of Pulittanus, Erasmus, Grutius, &c. 
in order to traoe the revival of learning at its 
origin; hue lie soon forsook this pjun, whjeh m 
was never carried into execution. In 1754, 
he obtained the living of Tunwort/i, and in • 
the/oilowdrl|; year became second master of ^ 
Winclit'Ster Scliool, living at the same time 
the (lirei lion ot a hoan^iig-housf^ * * 

In orHer to gjvc a specimen of Mr. Woor# 
stile, with all its heautied andtiuimTous defi- 
ciencies, we,shall select tiic passage in fvhich 
he describes Dr. Wstrtoii’s method of in- 
struefting flic hoys EommitCAl to his care. 

* lie enlrreci.on liiH honoumblc einpl<»yrneuC w'itft 
aji th^ energy a mmil like Im uiitui'Ally conceived : 
but lii^ xeal teiiipc-icd wuli juiltfiucnl, and tlm^ 
eagerness ul' his expccUlions chaMennl by saliiUry 
patience. Ardent in provokinrt emul<itioii, nnd ic- 
warding excclicncCf he was al the ^ame time a«rnre 


or hi. «i»., j i; “ J 

soon after he took hiS bachelors degree, and • gradually in vigA Hits mediocrity ol talent, be 


was ordained d iqinister of the church of 
England, but was iiq^ settled in anjf living 
till the Duke of Bolton prcsenticfi him, in 
17t8, to the rectory of WinHadc, when he 
imifiediatcly married Miss Daman, who had 
long shared with Fcieiico the empire of bis ! 
hrcAst. Tliicc years after his inarringi, his ‘ 
noble pafron prevailed upon him to tear him- 
self from tlic arms of lifs wife, to attend him 
to the iSourli^ of Franre, in oi-der tdT enjoy the 
society bf a man r>f letters, and have a pro- 


crushegi by disproportionate domandi. He knew 
that ihe hninati mind dmduped flitAclf prognii. 
Aivefy, but not alway;! in the frdne Miy^isteilt cfe> 
grees, or at pciiRds utiil'onnly Minilar. Vie obf^jee- 
toipd there lota tliat the most probable methyl of 
enjiurlng vmic ralaahtc improvement to the gene- 
rality of boys, Was not to exact what the generality 
are inoapabje ot' peit'ortning. A|a remedy Tor in- • 
Hccurata eonstnieiionf arising either iroin apparent 
idlgn^-'is or inabdity, he highly approved, and se« 
dotously imposed, iiaiiidation. Modesty, timidity, 
or many other constitutional impi-dimi'nis, m^ 
prevent u boy from displaying before his ma^t^, 
aud iiofUbe front of hre oUu, those taleuia, gf which* 
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a 


p»«racy ii^<t a relief from fie^e emban :i»<i>iiient<>< 
willOiKtn Kiv«{ proof. If AcltliMiTo, in tile ptiife of 
|>ftj ai'd pos^cHsnm of the nchesit nieutuL en.imv 
ji>r:ils^:;onlcJ ('onff.sH,w}irn sponknn; of his fTctiru-n- 
tfies in convcr^ition, that with re»poct to inlol- 
«ectniilNveal(fi “ he couhl dv^wa bill foiPa ihoii'«:in«ki| 
JK>( •i(i>t liiough he hatl not u guinv.i lu his piiclvet/* 
tttnay l|e Huppo!ie<f that boys not lenlly destitute 
«>f talvnl, oi* incapable of becoming '■cIioIuis^hw 


' his Icciinjv hc'nrt ; for at tivs period his sccons) 
Uon, riili ni talents aiui informution^ fel^ 
to a severe disorder. TIiv dcatl* of hiw 
brother, for whoifi he had* always etiiertainSd 
the most tender friendship^ and v\hkh took 
plaro u few years ^aftcr that of his son, con- 
^ - .jtributedto increasG the disgust Ite fclf'rit tlie 

to do tiieni»)Plv'cs justire^ti the common** joiitiiie hnstj^iii® wor||,d> l^nd led him in 17t)3 to 


pul|lic rmisliucti^i>andto rcr|itite a vaiicd iiitahod 
of ascertaining llieir sufflcirncy of ifirformption aivrl 
intellect. This impnrtaiil end Pr. \^tLon llinrghi 
Ikappily aii«>*U'eied^py traufilation ; nor d^d ho deem 
Xghtly af its vtiliie^ a genrrul system. A h£fhit: of 
Cotnpositif^i he iiniigined to be Riadnnliy ac^i^ired 
by it ; and tiie style and sf^timents of an author 
deeply engraven on t'hc lueiiiniy of tfte soludar. 
Thl»se sciiUiueiUH were eonUrmed by ihatnio-stf'ii- 
Hal liblAi test, expt'iienro; as he ih dared Cwithin .i 
few years of his deulli) tha| the host scholars he 
had sent inai the woild were tho'ic whom, whilst 
•econd aiastei*„lie had thii« habitnaled to traiisia. 
tioii, and gfV^n :i e.ipaeity of eomp.ii nig and ass/it^j 
^ the idiuin of the dead languages with then 
osvn.* • ^ ^ » 

lit his cssny on the jrenius astd writ- 

of Pope Ji[tpc*arf(l, sBid Lord liyttc^on 

chose him for his chaplain; and iiul766, he 

was elec|^cd head inabter of the school, the 

fame of wliirfi his toleiits itidi dili|icnce had 

cc^isklerably inci;ea^c<h But while hoiioorbti 

wt^re tlms uc<'uritulfiting; on bis head, a do-^ 

niebtir calamity of the most scrioii.s nntiiiv, 

l;)liisted his hfffipiness hy carrying his helcved 

wife to the grave. Buthisfyief, though rio- 

lOiit, was iti* short (juration, and he bought 

in the arms of a second bridedbr an6\v source 

of conaulatioit, 
c 

*'it IS no less rcprehrnsihle Ihnn r^narkable, that 
the talents' of the poet ;imj^ eritlc, and the stu'co4.s 
fnl exertion', of iln: in-lntcu.r, had as '^et received 
^neither enrouiagt-ment or rcTniineraLioii. IMoi*had 
one muti of power and palronuge, though the •soii'.j 
of many were entrusted lo his ciue.dieiued itfncnf^i 
bent on him to confer eitlierufiluenee oi dignity on 
Ihoir ninsi,<‘r. It leinained for a Prehite most high 
in thculogie.il and ^l.is'ic.il rrpuiatiun, for one who 
knew Ike irihie of Ijleiaiy nequiicimMits, aij<l 
in his own pcrsoli a disiingiiinhed example of the 
XHiblic benetii to wifich they nia)^ he cuiiS cited, to 
do honour to iiiiqseif aud iiio situation by thrqire- 
feynent of Dn Wnilon. In Ibc yctu* lUi'.’, die eiiii- 
ii^ntly Ivaruedaifd pious Dr. Lowih, then Bl^l^>J» «d 
Londtni, fiestqw ei^on him a preltf'iid of St. P.iui\s, 
and within the year added the living of Choi le\ ui 
Xfertfordsliire, which, uflcr siiiuo arraiigeincats, the 
Doctor exchanged for Wick^^iani.* 

In I78'i alsq the seqtiel of the essay on 
Pope made its appeairaucc, and fully ^an- 
swered the expectations of the public. But 
beginning of the year 1786| teemed with 
new borrow b, aud inflicted U<AV wo\iu|||hUpon j 


Hating thus^follovved 
War toil’s existence, till 


resign his ivastership. ' lie then tasted tlA^ 
foysol’a stailious ictircinent for a lov yearb, 
the fiiiilsof which were in 1707 hiseditioii ol 
l*ope in ^nine vdluine.*', octavo ; and tlic two 
first vol Minos of tb;it of Drydcn, wliicli were 
road}^ for the prc*ss, when the violence of a 
disease 1 1 iuriiplicd over the strength of his 
ooublitutioif; and he paid thq^ debt i>f nntvre 
l^lie ^rel^of ' lottO, at the age of 

iiO!irly<^iuf*^uly-cigIjt. • ’ 

the course of Dr, 
ejtistcace, till he withdrew from 
tjiis Busy scene into the' calm retreat of t*'e 
tonil%'WC will now^prescut his pioturo, such 
us ?ilrAVoj)l1u\s3rawu in hU memoirs, 

‘ Zmilons iii^,his ad^iivreiicc to the chnicii c‘.ta1»- 
IC'linuMit, niid oxcmphii-y <!ii hi*' ^ritriilion to Jt» 
ordin.iuccA and duties, he was at the same time a 
fterideil enemy trt bigoti y oruitokiunce. Ills style 
of preaching C'as nnaOVctt‘dl> eainest .nn) iinpirs* 
sive if-AiuV thi* riignificil silcnniity with which he 
lead the Taluwr>,\ (patticnbiily liic ComnniiinMc ’‘ci- 
vice) sviis reiiiai kcibly ii^ful. He had the most 
happy art oPArreslihg the utlention of youth on 
religion.'* fubjerts- E\Try V.’u'caniical leader miU 
recollect liis illimitable coniiiic^l.ii lef’on Grolius in 
tliessuiiday evenings^ m,cl his di'«rour'<e an’miilly 
d'-livprcd in llio school on Oi»od Fiiday; the* im> 
prc^'Nuais made by Lheni eVnnot be roiuitticii. ^ 

* To descend to Ihp niiiuUKC of daily habits 
Hiicly beneath tlw ‘^province of biogiMpliy. t'lee, 
open, and ehciiiful to his friends, without n^jonr oir 
sullen s.'vciity to those he disliked, IXr- Warlon Jik 
tiis gi neral eliar^ler could never deserve ,iiVd 'sel- 
d<iiii iiieiir enmity, A phiyfiA' liveliness, evi ii ./ii 
the iiiostdi y and diducUe. siibiecls, diveUed him of 
liie smuHei^t appctiranct- of that iBrdantry which i» 
too apt to attach itself to sehol.irs by prorc.ssion. 
hone could leave hi.s society without 4mpiovetnriitp 
y el niw^r svas^ihc man found who was oppressed 
by liM Kuperionly^. The charm of unaUected euso 
and giHxl humour piewnled every feeling of iii- 
niualily, every jcuUmsy of letciving inFtruciion j 
no indi]iidual peilfaps cvqr pohscssed ni a siioia'cr 
degieo the pbwers of enUveuiug conversation by 
extensive knowUilge, coriect judgment, and ele- 
gant taste. ITis chearrnliieiis and ix*signatioii iu 
adhciion were invincible : even nmlerlhe cximpio 
t»f bodily wcakiicHSf^his strung mind was iinbif^an, 
.iiid Ivs liinUs became paralyzed in the veiy act of 
dictating an epistle of fricndlyf criticism, iki qClet* 
so composed w^as his end, that he might Inore truly 
be said to cease to live tlian to h^vc imdeigO|ie the 
pangs of <le.ith.* 

Our author is such a foe to ai^cdotes> 
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winch are bem atli the province •oF The ^nteuccs are cthstructed with Dadiiliart' 
israphy,” timt wlieiw-ver he gwilty^ and we art, so as> to load the iiiitid throujjh mail's in 
ipust ackiiowledge it hut seldi.in, of* mhml-|j whicTi, if it do not lose itself, it ii at leM 


\ 


iijg one of tfcc'se upon oip; no- 

(ic6, le&t it should shock uiy* sight, lie geno- 
rally conceals it ii^ note. But to show them 
that the generality of men tire not of the 
«iiainc ojiinion, we have siml cited the f<9ll()w* 


dangrroufly bewildered ; but this i«i|ht be 
yerhaps, ia Mr. Woor.** opinion, «i new and 
useful niethoH of exorcising jts facultie^j, iffiA 
whetting its power of rcnicepiion. And vns 
are t)ic nioie inclined to tbihk (bat wc luwp 

^ . I II III I . . • 


ing from die obscurity; ii^Vbich a lay buJ^'^bjul tlie^real laudable cause why thiserriw 
-■ ^ielights to wrap hi^ nicaninj^in obscurity, 

bccaasodiud^it been atcidonlal, it wuulol bave 
In^en less freqneiil, wliiio siTnts to have 
lfihijip*cd I'urpost'ly to he ^j^iscure. ff any* 
oiiCfidoGht the tiuth pf thcs<‘ observations, let 
him look afor an ex{!>lanatjwy note, page 301, 
an^ lie will .'.oc from expi-rience, llniV^whaPis 
moaut to elucidate previous rlitficultii% re- 
«|ulrtb ciucidalion ilfidf. 

The merit of Mr. Wool aj an pilitor, 
nliines more in »U‘'| • tenons than 4hat h e at- 
U in;Ueil*to itnroiil in his comjiosifco^, aiTfolT 
the poclu'ui article'^, many «;i' whr^in, how- 
ever, nd;;hl lui\e bet Lor served the fame<^ 
their :u*tlu>r had lli'-y hecu kfq^t concealed. 
\Ve4iave remarked his Ode to ?dnsir,un(l 
to Fam\\\us entitled to gn at praise*,® and the 
<;iid of the huier is wortliy i)f being piescuted 

•A tii Llir‘ niihliiL • * * 


ripd, 

' of Uic Dychcf^s of 

•r^e villf'i Inri. Cdit'U, au'l Mis, Moiu.i'::(i, wIiom* 
talents an^l iiifonuat:uu Dr. W'uibMi li< ni mi tla 
!ii^hc *4 esteem, ami with whom Itr (Ve<iac^illv eot- 
ri^spoiidctl ; the sex lu i^eiieiul ^eie puilial to hiiii; 
aikI the L'ditor h:^ fm^iienll^ freii live youu^, the 
haiKlsoine, and the liescilod byAht: belles to 
attiai t the notice tiI' I)r. W. , whilst on Iim 

p.irl^thoioai^ily uece^siide, and iii4ia!||n 1 mi livel;^ 
ffallies and instuii^n c*i;o,||ill^-‘isa||ion moM^ 

gidhmt i«nl appi opruAe pl^as.i#Lry. He greal 

rtffflffW- of hoiuiry , aor wifs it ?n hib^iiatuic ft 
rude exprei-loa jLo a female. He hail iMorco\er .1 
^reat tenderness and love for c^jfihiieii, and fiilJx 
rxemphtied the ma vim. that wherever thei«' are rii 
i]iil|drin aUeiit^on to tiie leiiialc .sox, atid aiAiutiih^ 
Kent nolKe of Children, there^s a warm and fei lin^ 
hey^it. Hi< jj^iFiteness to the l^id’iw lici\vo«|’er xvas^ 
<mee put to a haiA : He Vas iii\^teii, whilst 
Master of Wincliester, to nwc£ u lelayn'e of Pope, 
who, tiom her oonneetinn with tliv hiniily. he was 
tanglit to Itelies'e, could lurnisli him with iimeii 
xMliiable and piivatc duforiuaiKn', Incited by all 
lli.it eiigonirss winch so strongly i^liai act on ml 
liim, lie on his iiiliodnctioM ;»ut nninedoAely.ylose 
to the l.ul,i, and, by inquiring her coiisdjiguinity to 
l'ope,^enUix*d at once on tke .subject; when the 
tollouiiig (lialofiiic look Pr.'j[(V,*Sti, did uof 

>011 wiite a <>ook about niy cousin l\>pc ?- -V’aitou. 
S'es, Madaiii.—Iaul^^ Tlieyatcll ii.e *tw*as v.istly 
f lever. He wTofe A great many phu's, clhl ^ot 
he ?- -'Vailoii. f®liHve hear^ onij ol xjiie atleinpl, 
Ihidaiii —Lady. Oh no, ip beg xmir patdoii,*ihcil 
H'lis IMr. Slnikespear ; I always eon found them — 
j'liisu as too iuueli«even tjni' tlKj^oi tin’s g.*ll.ii)ii y „ 
be replied,’ Certainly, Afailaiii; ffud with a bow 
c iiangei^ his -seivl to the contraiy *ide of I lie room, 
wherejie sati'to the amhzeiiieiit a large paity, 
s\ith siieli a niinphai^^ouiitenaiice of nrclmv^s .ind 
'•ueU a ftruggif belwetm li is taste lor ihe 
ridieiilous, «tid h:s naluial politeness, as entild he 
pourAray<*d but ^ his speaking and expressive 
coiiiKcnance. In a few uimutes he i|Uitlrd the 
company,, but hot wUhoilL taking leave of the lady 
III the iiidftt pu'ite and unuirected inanneu* 

After having dwelled so long'upun the first 
part of I Ills work,* and selected extracts tt)| 
prove that our a&screions rested on* solid 
grounds, and did not proccql from undue 
seventy and blind prejudice, we will content 
ourselves ^>iih a few renuuks on the style 
in lltiicli it is written, aiui examine* the 
tvvoMast divisions oT bis hook. ^ 

Tl.e language thi-ougliftut is stift'and heavy ; 
often “1)0111 lia-itical, yet almost always cohisc, 
affec Hill, ^ and entirely denuded of elegance. 


a second tiiut* to llu* public* ' 

» 

** Of hnr on 1' prayer, Ot hil her come, 
I'lom thy l.i'n.'Mti^d .siiakr>(p(‘ai/H tomb, 
^11 vvhirh (lion |f»v''‘t t'l Mt kI rvi* 

3 Uii‘‘iim o’**i t'ly d li iTiik''' CMV r. » 

O! IiUIIiIk 1 V, ^IK'O 

Ariu-SuU; ^oniy cIiOm'm ‘‘W.iin, 

"Who, lilIM w'ltli iin‘«. lull' ivfl f’te. 

May l-oldly Muiic tlio si.mnJing l.yre, > 
Who, vvilh v*iiw lit TV. run quail’d loog, 
May ri' c .ihoi i* the rliv niing throne;, 

<A'cr a’^ our ici in, 

•s>Vi wiiplm oui Miiih v. nh joy nod pjixi ; 
With tenor shnke, inuf piry move, 

, IJoii'C vvjtli riAenge, or intuit with lovr, 
1)1 deign I' .Utend Itiv f \ ’i>iiiK walk! 

With him in giovt-'.oi I Ainllr." talk, 
Timi’Ji liiio l<» ^^lJlll, wilii f^gul ;ut, 
IW'bly to :i«*'i‘h til* enr.i]>'oi'il heart: , 

* lake iighliiJiig h I his inn.liltj xcim' 

* 'J he bosom’s uniovt loldm^'' p'»*rc«; 

Witii native^. eauiK s u 10 ..ppl.iuse 
•Bsyoiwl cold rnlif*' ^tv.di< d laws ; 

O! h't ench Muse’s fame inr*n^a‘i; 

I 1 )! bid jBiiunfii.i ii\ul Git^e. f 


\ 


Amon.g the collection of prose pieces, Ra- 
nelagli Ilou^e seeuietl to us dcacrvius to he 
noticed ; and that our readc^ tnay form a 
just cstHiiate of its exccllcrico, we will lay the 
folIoW’ing extract before them. 

‘ That pit yniing fellow with a black ribbopy 
round hi; neck, in a firtiun frock, with vcj> '^liort 
sklrtv, m a reiv Liotd briin’d hat in an oitectvd 



strPpisitEirt i’O til BEtis ASsfcwBil'i 


^ 

^impudent coek, is a TetoplST, who having read all 

' the modern comedies and liurces, the Specuton, 
Dij^cn's pA^fuoes and dediCMiooi^ and Ifivlng 
once squeez’d out a proingae to a play that was 
d Ann’S, sets nu for a critic and a wit. His cateall 
is generally heard the first in the pit ; he U the 
^Coryphsas^f tliose unmannisriy disturbers bf the 
piAlic. He is the^most despicable thing that ever 
disgraced humanity. He rises at twelve at noon, 

S unters to some .coffee-iionso till one, dresses and 
ls dined by foar, then to the coffee-house aga^. 


after tfeu to the play for two eet*. oftei* that uk “X P««r 

aipnnd throoBh^ll ihe'bagnloa aod brolheU in Co-TI * few yean ago fuff of lijjpet and full of prnjeejs, 
vent Garden, kicks whores, and dnink with 
drrsck pnnch, staggers hoftie at three in fiic^rn- 


fog> qiiarrcAs wit^^tlie watehi and breaks lamps.* 
bincest Vila Kdffitocpm. And this is accSuploie and 
exact Joujgial of UfSil kind of animal, wliicp tfy the 
lye pretends to liavfc a sohlf^call'rd a Teinpla^.^ne 
of the ladies he is tal||ing to is extravagantly fond 
of^its god lapdogs ; a large honnd tliaUslie hfigs^ 
and l^ses all day, has the honour to lie with her 
ell night. She is afkdy of great benevolence to the 
brute creation. She at tips time carries a sqdirrel 
ill her iy>ck«t, ^d if you observe, ha^ just put in 
her finger, Ihat the dear little favourite tuaygi«|^ 
aniorSns bite. The other is n nrodiglous 
^^otef, «id a great reader of Timmas a Kempis : 
alie has lyid thtfughts of retiiing from the world 
il^Jnto some grotto in a desert, and to carry nothing 
^^hth her bat a lamp and a death’s head : I wipjder 
to 81 ^ her here, but 1 suppose she comes to make ' 
grfive reflections on the vipiity of all plcusores«aitd i 
earthly mnusemeuts. She. constantly Irequents n 
church in fhe City, where thefu is tf handsome 
young leeturer, who preacltes prettily, has 9 giacee 
flit Uspingtieliveryt and aboandsin the most small 
antitlieKcs, most clegant^and ingenious conceits^ 

I and the best turned periods imaginable. He never 
frightens his fq^r audience with the ifientioninv an)^ 1 
of iny fraceriuty, but if I may so say, strcA the 
pnti^to Heaven with fiovfirrs. hold a little^ b3' 
l^serpine, C spy yondsir the very man 1 am speak-i 
ing of ; ’tiH he with a Smootl; round ^ce, and a ' 
neckcloth so sg^ite and si> well plaited under his 
florid doable chin. He last Sunday in a 

silk ftowa, with a lawn handkerchief in his hand, 
end a flue diamond riiig^upon his finger, upon this 
well chosen text ;<* And Wlyf lake Ihoucht for 
raiment r Itc bows so well, and flatters so snioqthly, 
*and hat so little spirit or huiiesly, that he will cer> 
tamiy be a dean.' ^ ^ 

Hut the inoftt captivating part of the whole 
work is tlie last^, which contains letters from 
many j>f the most dUtiiiguishccI characters in 
the republic «f letters; and out of*wJiich 
IMr. Wool might4iavc easily, formed a tissue 
of tlio most useful and interesting; i^forma- 
Ifon. ^Onc^fjthose written by Johnson, will, 
wc 4mvb no doV4bty be rcad^with mclaiichoii^ 
Sittisiaction. 


bofhe 10^ great a part with so much repuitition. I 
immediately determined that youp omae shoulchbe 
meotionei!i, but the paper having been some time 
written, Mr. Hawkesworlh, 1 suppose, did not care 
to dv'ordcr its text, and there fore 't>ui your eulogy 
in a note. He an^ every other man mention your 
papers of Criticism with gr^gat cumiin^odaiion, 
though not wi^ greater than they deserve. 

* fii^t how little r.an we ventux j to exult in any 
intellectual powers 01* literary attain meiiti, 'drheii w'e* 

... * j 


||il'ersrd in nTany languages, high in fancy, and stioiig 
in releiitioiilt This busy and forcible roiasd’^is now 
under the government of those who lately w*ouid 
not have been aide td comprehend the least and 
most nar]a>w of its desists. What do yoii hear 
hinl f are there hopes of his recovery ? or is he 
puss the reinamdcrof Ills life in ihi^crv and degra- 
dation? pcrb&^s with complete consciousness of hia 
cxdamity. ga rf- 

* You b|M. flattered us, (|ear.^Str, for some 
with tJ|i^gKij|wi ofi^cid^ yOu j when 3*00 come you 

YQur reput:vion.cncrea.sed, and witlato’^c 
kindness xf those fiiCnds wdio* do nol envy you ; 
for success alway^s produces eilbei* love or liaticd. 
I enter my name' among tho^e that love, and that 
love you more end more in pioponion us by writing 
snore you are more known; and believe that as you 
coiitig&e to diffuse among us your ^ntogiity and 
letft'nintr, 1 shall be still with greater esteem and 
affection, 

‘ ‘ De|*r^ir, , 

Tour most obedient 
o and ino(|^ humble servant, 

^ SAM. .10I1NS0N.' 

Ilf another he revn ts to the sump subject, 
in the most^mpresaivu manner : ^ 

* What bi^nihies 6 f poor dear Collins T I wrote 
him a leUcr which he never .'inswcred. 1 suppose 
writing is very trbublesome toj.him.. That man is 
iioSicomnioii d^'^ss. Thq moral i!»ts qjl talk of |be un- 
certainly of fortune,*' and the trunsitoriness of 
beauty ; but it *is yet hiore dreadful to consider 
that the powers of tkc mind arc equally liable id 

jsehange, that und**f^tandiiVg may make its appear - 
ance and dcpaii, that it may blaze^and expire.’ 

We have hejjijKl that Mr. WooniiientJcfl to 
publish a second volumandf letters of tjiie 
same description, and Ving as wgll as the 
public for their appearance. 'Truth has 
pcllcd us to be rather severe in jour olxserva- 
tioiis, but let him avoid the errors into which 
he has alre.ody fallen ; he possesses a fund of 
instruction , and powers gf ekecutiun, which, 
|if properly reguhited, piay one day turn our 
censure into praise^ and crown lus lirow with 
fame. 


MV.ir Sir, , March 8th, 1754. 

■ I (animt but congratulate 3*011 upon the conclu- 
*ioii of a work Adventurer) in which you have 


usi,. 
. ^ 



OR, BELLAS (fOUBT AND FASHrONABLB UAGAZINT.. 


B.\IJ.*»DS AND LYRICAL PIECES. 

# 


AriIclb VIII . — Ballads and Ltfricnl Pieces, by Walter Scott, Esq . . 8vo Lon|maff. 


^ P w 

sircely a poej^ pub1ish«^^ic Rhyaicr/ ‘The Fire King/ ‘ Frodcrick 

_ __ cverak years, which has ob^and Alice/ ^ ITic wild tiuntanian/ logertier 

tained,'§nd with a great degree •of justice, wit^iw fcw sSngs whiRh had luit befoi^ becu 
* ab rapid a circulation and so good n charac-jhpublished. Of all these ^Dlenlifflas* is in« 


Trrre has SCI 
td for these sc^ 


rapid a circulation and so good 
ter, as Mr. Scott's “ Lay pf the last 
*Qf this poem wc have foijinerly given a re- 
view, and we >lad expected, on turning over 
the pages of the present work, a s*iimlar plea- 
sum withiTliat which we felt at die perusal 
of ^Ir. Scott's lirsf^wi^.^jt 


has* ^c^n our^ 

Itupiyjuwever, toJi>e disappointed ;• alr#>- 
gelhcr from «^iding the preseftt poems in- 
ferior to Mr. Scott's other w oA , but fioin dis* 
toveruig that they an? mere shreds and paiches, 
second han<J things, whiq|i we have befbr^j 
ciijoycd in ^thcr ^c<^llcctioi\;j| Riftl for |Aii^h, 
therefore, the reader can,wvith no*jiistice be 
summoned to* pay again. This* is not fair 
dealing cithcr.as a poet or a man. It is an 
unjust advantage wlflch Mr. Sefott lias taken 
of the reputation of lys former *botk;^and 
howp,vcr It may fill his pockets, lit will not 
help his cnuracter. • ^ ^ • 

In an incleed Mr. Scott has the 

following woiids. ^ Thestf Ballads," T^ic says, 
“ hav<> been aVeady pul^iahed in diflferitit 
collections; some in tie Minstrelsy of -the 
>^'ottish Barder; others in, the “Talcs ot the 
Worcler,” and stiine ill both*tbosc Miscella- 
nies." ‘This is«candid ; it is liberal dealing. 
What»a pity tiie reader. in usfwbuy the book 
before he can coilie at this piece of intelli- 
gence. Bat liisjialf^ guinea must he spent 
to rdid it, and, when lie has read it, he then 
discovery that»his half guinea is thrown away. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Scott had a right to col- 
lect all his ballads and fugitivd pieces into 
one bundle, and disJiOsc of them as lie could; 
but wc ask if it be lairBlealing to Aihargb the 
public twice for a commodity, und, by a little 
change of eMornal appearance, to attempt 
an. iifiposition on their credulity? If Mr. 
Scott\nswers this question fairly, we leave :j 
the justice of our accusation to hij own can- 
dour. The contents of. this volume are,! 
‘ Gltiilfulas,' ‘ The E\c of St. John,' ‘ Ca- 
dvow Cas^lf^' ^ The Grey Brother/ Ihonuis 

Suppiment — Vol. JL 


^published. Of all these ^^lenfifflas* 
comj^irably llic best. Wc^jjardly know nwf 
thin^jf in poetry morp sublime than inci- 
dental Description^of thp Second Sight, or 
mare simple and aflecling than ihc^manfjCK 
in which it it introduced. ^Wo will db Mr. 
Scott justice where can. 


* E'en then, when n'er Itio heath ofavng * 

% Where “uiik iny hopes of love iBiA fame, 

1 bade iny huip^ wihl wailing- Homt, 

On luf llie seat's^ Slid spirit camp. 

* The laswdiead curse of an^ry heaven, 

^^th j^h.'istly sighfjgi and sounRs of woe. 

To iliush each j;linipv» of joy, w’^as given •• 

Tjie Rdl/lhe fiiluic lU to know. 

« The bark jtioii sawM, yon summer mori^ 

So gaity pint fi^lmi Oban's bay, 
itiy eye belielR her dash’d and (piu. ^ 

Far oil Uie locky Colim'*ay. ^ 

^rh> IViftiis Uvo— thy si-d-'i** hoU, 
t 'Ihou »aw'iii» wiih pride, the gallant’s power. 
As uiiDcliiiig '^Hiiist the lord of Dowiip, 

Ur left tlie sKiits^of huifc Bcnmore. 

#Thoii only saw'M tlioir lavnwis wave, • 

/is downBenvotilich’s side they wound. 
Ifourd'st but lilt piRioch, .nisweiintilbrave, 

To umuy a target claiikqig loiiiid. 

' 1 heard the* grdans 1 niaij^ed tlic tears, 

1 saw llip wouiiil hi'^ b«^>iii bore, 

When tdk llic ieiriiMi Sa^ui Apear<F 
IIe*poiired his chiu'b resislless roar.* 

^"e ^vould «S'*ign the next place in the col- 
lection to ‘ Cndyow Cnstk.' It is addresbcd 
to Lady Annt* Hamilton, and ^pens very hap- 
pily with an nllusiors to the nUtient graqdcuc 
of Ficy filustrioiis family. * ^ 

' When pimt’cly lliamlton’s alodS 
V.nipi'oled t-ad>ow*s Irolhic tnwcjr^, 

riic song "went roaiid, ilie r.oMet: fi<iwe4t 

^ud«i(ivel bped the laugliiiig h(]|n9. , 

* Thm to tRe haip's gay Sound, 

.So swrrtly lung enrh vaulted v all. 

And erhord liglil the dancci's hound. 

As iiiiith and cheered the hall. 

* But Cndyow'srtourrn, In viiin* Inidf 

And vaulls, by ivy mantled tfer. 

Thrill so the music of the shade. 

Or echo Eiaii’s hoai-er roar. 

« A’cf still, of CadyoWs faded fame, 

YoVL bid me tell a miuilrct Uic, 



STTPPLBMENT TO LA BEtlE ASSB^BLEE; 


t 
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id tiinr my harp, of border fi^mc, 

On Che widedbanks of Evandalef 

For thou, from scenes of courtly pride. ^ ^ 

^ From pleasare’i lighter scenes, canstturn, 

Ijo draw oblivion's pall aside, 

A||d mark fhe long forgotten tim. * 

'Then, noble mald^ at thy command. 

Again Aie crumbled halls shall rise; 

Lo||as on Evan’s bdnks we stand, 

The jgast leturns— the present dies.— ^ B 

* Whgre with the rack's Brood-covered side 

Were blended lute the ruins grccii,e c 

Ulse turifts in fantastic pri A;, ^ ^ 

^ And feudiB bani||:g’s daunt between : 

* ♦riiere the rude ton^nt’s brawling coiirfe « 

Was shagged with thoin and tangling bloc, * 

The ashler buttress braves itf/oice, ** 

And ramparts frowt^in battled row.* • 

^ ® • m 

Tlie^tliree following stanzas are cxamplA 
of Mr. Scott’s porvers of ^description. 

* Throueji the huge oaks of* Evaiulale. 

Whose liinfjsit thousand years have worn, 
rrjflr conies down the^gale, 

^iid dr<^nsthG hunter’s pealing hornt* , 

* Migblichtof all the beasts of chacc 
*tb*..Tliat roam in woody Caledon, 

Crashing the forest \xi his racep i 

The Mountain Ball comcl thundering on* 

* Fierce the hunter’s quivered band. 

He rolls his eyes of swarthy glpw, * 

Spurns, wiili hlaek hoof and horn, the sand, 

^iid tosM'S high his mane of siiow.*^ 

TUc * Grey Brotlior’ ^contains some sliglitJ 
beauties. The songs have consjalerablc 

c 


gance and spirit; and we sincerely regret 
there are note more of them. 6ut> one of the 
most patheiic pieces is the “ Dyinpt Bard.” 
It wa# composed for Mr. Joneses Collection 
*of Welsh Airs. 

• m 

* Dinas Emlinti, lament for the moment is nigh 
When mute in the woodlands thine Echo shall die . 
No more by sweet Tcl^i Cadwullon shall rate, 

l^iid mix his^wild no&s with the wild dashing wave. 

' in bpiiiig and In aiitiiiun tl(.y glories of shade, , 
%nhonoiiied’ shall donrish, unliouoiired shall fade ; 
For soon shall be lifeless the eye and the tongue, ^ 
That viewed them with rapture, sviili rapture that' 
sung. « 

I * 

|‘ Thy sons, Dinas Emlinn, may march in their pride^ 
And chase thci proud S.ixoii from prcblatyu’s sidc^ 
But where is tjie harp shall give life to their name ? 
And where is the bard shall give heroes their fame 1 

( And oh, Dipas F.nkhiuif thy ^mip^tors sA fair, 

AVho hqp\{jc thewhat^ llc^«ifi,^and wave the daik 
^.haif^ r « , 

What tunei'iil eidhiisiast shall wbrship their eye. 
When half ot Ihtd^r chaims with Gadwulloii shal) 
diet ^ 

* ThenBdieu, silver Teivi, T quit Ihy loved scene, 

Vo join the (Inn choir^nf the bards w&o have been; 
Willi iic'wurch^ and Meilur, nnd Merlin the Old, 
AiHl sage T^aliebsin,'highhar| mg to hold. 

’ And adi(‘u, Dtnas Emlinn! still green be thy shades, 
Unconqiiercd thy waiiioVs, and matchlebs thy 
iiiHids ; 

And thou, whos«. famt wariMngs my n’cakneas can 
tell, 

‘ Fancu’ch, my loved haj*p! my last treasure fare- 
VI ell!’ , 


SmEXGJTHA; OK, THE FKUITS OF A SINGEE EKROlt. 


oAkiiclc IX,— or, the Fruks of a Shigfe Error, a Trngtdif five Acts, 

Lewis, Second Kdition, niighc«^*iB07.. ^ « 


This tragedy is an indubitaljlc proof of | 
the poetical is^cnts of Mr. i^ovis .It l^asr.ot 
been'so successful on the stage as it deseAed. 
^We shall entev into no exdtnination of ilj but 

f 'ake a citpious extract from the l&st act. 
t is *tbe finesP part of the play, and coo- 
tiuns of course, I he (ftatastrope. It is to be 
remembered that Gaiscardyius the husband of 
Adefgitha,from whom she labours to conceal 
licr having borne, before her marriage, an 
illegitimate son ; from whose birth her whole 
. uiibfortuncs spring. 


ACT SlU. SCENE ^d. ,, 

Adelgilha ih^cftids the staircase of the palace, viith 
Claudia and I.aditis, ' 

Gl/ISCARD. 

Oh! welcome, Welcome, as the wislied-for port 
I’l'o some lung-abient scaincuJ-«Why, my soul. 

'lliibt t|foii so long^depiivcd me of thy sight? 

My hvart cafi know no miiih, while thou art from 
me, , 

As raiubou s shine not, when the fun’s withdrawn. 

ADELGITH \. c 

Gnhcard?-.So ill J-ment , . . I’m so conscious . « . • 
My heart . . . there couldst pioii read . . « 

CL tllDAl [Ni/if5/>cririg her\, 

Beware, dear PrinccbS^f 



Oftf BELLAS CdVRT AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE. 


^ Q yXSC' A KU [with att i irtt/]. < 

jlelh inks tluMi’rt siraftu:ely pale no wonder: 

•That plac«, wliete thou hast been UMiight . . • 

fVDrLGirilA \jflafrrud,] ^ 

That p^ce f— Thou kiiow’st the^l. 

guiscaudj* 

Thnt religious iluties « 

Hiive Tong detained thee in St. Hilda's Chanel: 

Atuf much I fear, the damp from vaults exhaling . . 
yhc maibic walA . . the^nglU wftid’* chiJlifih* 
l|last ... * • • 

• aAeLOITIIA [nniffc a mijrturc oj" irony.] 

True! tiueb-the niglil.wmd--Oh! 'tis uoi hing more P 
'Twill s<ion be past. ^ • 

• G U ISC ARP [tnk a go^tet from a Page.] 

T trust so; and <1 his bowl • 

Will slicd a cordial warmth through thy chilled veins. 
Look rou%l thee, sweet I Apulia's champions stand 
JFMpeetiifg fromJ.hy ^lips for inertial service 
Their best i oward , and w^lUiave carn- 

cd them. 

Cfrcct llieni,^iiiy Ihve! 

APELGlTHAl«ffA^e« theborvl; tl^n suddenly dtukti 
it on t/iL groi0icl.] 

Away! 'US filled with blood 1 
^ • CLAUDIA. 

^hc laves!* • A* 

G if rsft A RD [syrpi'ised.l 
What means . . . ? , 

• Al/hffaiTHA. 

Have I dcsem’cd this, Gmsenrd'!— ^ 

I e\ er loved thee wifli such trutA . . such fondness . 

1 know, how iiionstious is my lault A. . blit t/tm . - . 
Oil! tbi| was cruel! ertieU— [weivung t/i OlamJia'I 
• bosom.] ^ • 

GLVSCA^RD. ^ 

What can move 
'J'hi, fi antic grief ».-\Vhy s^'oep. and hide thy fac^’ 
Turn to thyAJiiiscfud! Turn to him, who loves thee I 

I ftPELGITUa [eagerly.] * 

Thoii lov’-t me! Oh! rtpeat those blessed sounds! 
Swear still, thou lov’st me! 

gTjiscaAij. • • 

Canit tlion dpiibt my love! 

, AtJF.LGI niA [insLitinf on the toord.] 

l.ov'^r mA I'rcmomice that word-“Still. 

• .slilll” ’ • • 

GU\SCARJ> [n/rpn«jd at her wild energy ] 

STiU love thee more than lifcl 

• ADELGITHA [i .rfiWi *ig.] 

Whyltheii, ye Heavens. ' . , 

• In thunder speak your wrnth ; I’ll bear and smile ; 
Couscicnee, thy sting is lost I Let rocking earth- 

ipiakes, * • *■ 

Wliere. niy foot treadg, dccla/c, that Ns\^ure loaths 
me : 

Let the blest snmbeam^ sickei^at my sight; 

He loves me still, and -all things cIfc are trifles. 

. flail, warriors, hail ! Resume your seats! Fill high 
Your bowls with sparkling wine ; your echoing harps 
^trikc, Minstrel*,, strike; swell round roe, choral 

lonsic, ^ 

And peals ol‘ bursting jpy, rise, rise, and drown 
iTlIat voice, I will not heat I 

OUISCARP. 

This change so sudden . . « • 

XlAs ^anuc rapture .... 


iWlELGlTHA. 

A*«k not, what itnincatK; ^ 

fhlulovM me, and I’m blest: Tx:t That suffice $ 
L'umef chiefun&l Guiscaid, coinel, 

IMMA [vithout.i 

Whcie . M'here's the Piincct e 

ADELGITHA [sAuddering.] 

'Tis Iinina!'-* T is daughter 1 * 

^lumu tushes tn vUdly ; Kalnulf and /ittcndi^itS 
jWlozi/^hcr. 

IMMA. • 
jJa|tfcc?jus^jce! # 

Oh! princely Giiiscard, at thy feet t fell, 

I Andicla>«{ftliy knees, and call oiT thee foi vengeance • 
See*lhesc torn ringlets, pall idB' becks, eves Mvoirn 
Aflit pity me l-My hegiri is subhiui I islbrettkingl 

He’s dead! Ob! HeaVen, he's dead 1 

# 

guiscahd. 

Rise, Tmma, rise I ^ 

W'lioai mourn ye? • 

fMMA. 

Can 1 speak the name, and livete ^ • 

Tlic assassin’s dagger . . ■ near lift ertcks helies* 
I’alcl flic.ithlev! cold! -1 threw me b^his^WiT 
\iid strove to him 'g iinHt|ny heart . .in tain/ 

lie’s dead! he’s dead! My lather's deaB! 

•0UIS)CA1A\ 

Thy fatl^prt 

• IMMA. 

Sav.agcly murdgredl All the winds aniBfires 
or Heaven would vainly strive :o yield his frama 
One bre.vth*of air, or spaik vital l\patl 
Oh! wretched Imma! « 

yipftLOirHA. 

H^v 1 suffirl , 

CLAUDIA^[i*/» a low voice.] 

Silence, *. ^ 

For Heaven's sake I • * 

iMmA [fo Adelgitha.] 

Ah? you weep! - -But Imd you seFn, 

As /did, bi‘*p»lc clieeksl his gapmg wourffii 
The cold dews ^lealmgaiowii his browsi his limb* 
Coifvulsc^ by d> iiiF,pflngs . . .and and worst, 
Thai frightful rattle while hc^trcathctl iny nam# 
For the labt time . . • 

adelgitha. 

Agony! agony I 

• IMMA.^ 

And ih«n to think, he lo't th*t lert POOf 

'To leel hl.de..lh.bed.ra««thed by Friendjhip»h8ndl 
And then to tliink. no pi it»l alfcnlved lii* eftor. . . . 
And llioy W*r. *re.ll *ud »hl how Wrict » reck, 
onmg 

May be above exacted • - • * * • 

^ APEIXIiMS. 

Imma! Tmma; 
t’hourt diive me mad! 

G DISCARD. 

rnnfnscd by rage and horror, 

1 know not to conwle . . . bntHonbt not, Udy, 

If Mill OlTdiilo hold, the wretch. Ml hud bin,. 
And ui^e such dread revenge • 


s ftdte 


• « An 1 how his audit sunds, who knows « 
Keaveur 



8VFPLEMCNT TOLA BELLE ASSEMBLEE; 


f 


IIAINUL1:« 


_'orBivc my boldi^e.Hs: * « 

Faintitig ihi-ou|h anguish on her feithcrt corw, • 
The rrinccss knowA not, ere we left the rocBs 
' TWasuftAin wan^iKpiised 

V • OUISCARB. • 

Sayy, Ihout 

• ADELOITilA[aiM<.] 

>Vhat means he? • 

c • 

^ BAINULF. • 

Concealed he lurked . . ? 

• • • < 

^ GUISO^n. • ^ , 

Produce Oie Wretch 1 • • 

C R^IKULF igoes ^ittfand returns with lAthaig tn 
^chains.] • 

Behold hinfl ^ •• 

OUISCARi. • 

Lotkairl ^ « 

^ C ADELGITHA [to Claudia.] 

Bhould he betray mP ... ^ 


CLAUDfA. 


Hush! hd will nett 
^ecalml 


nuiSCARD. • 

Lothair thc^aesaaskiT • 

Ca.,. ^IMMA. • 

No, Princo. no! * * 

Ou m>ts(iul, no! If aiiglit tliatN ill had nucnaccd 
Tlie*iife »)f Imma's father, he h;ut found ' 

surer ssffeguard than Lotliuirl ^ 

GUlSCAltD (to IliUnulf.], 

* Wliit proofsn. . . I • 

RAIKIILF 

*llis lurking mid the rocks. . .his swor^iin«heathcd 
Found near the corse , . their strell-known enmi|\ . . 
‘i’his dry's events. . . 

. ' GUISCARG. ' 

All, all confirm him gurily!— [7b Lothair.J 
What hast thou done, base, wretplicd youth ?-Thy 
crime ^ 

At epek robs thee of life, and me of l^onunr! 

A Aovcrcign ^J.itn !• ^A sovci^eisn .it my court 
Who sought protection, and. m ho found a gruv^! 
The astniiisiicd wor^d (blending our names) 
r jnJgc, 

»rwns Gmscard's policy which nerved thy arm; 
And after ages, liearkeniMg this foul murder, ' * 

'^ili curse the pi nice, who sheltered to destroy! 

' iLOTlIAlH, 

What can 1 say So deep ami dark a gloom 
Invol>;es‘my fate, (hat 1 despair to pierce it! « ^ 

Yet that one Mahlcrijower piiHluced and governs 
This universal gl«>be . . . that mort.h eyes 
Arc prone •» erior'. . . that vice wft is decked w^th 
Tli^glo ry ciici>!‘, which had litter gracA'd 
ffeuds^wnich liiiYb/'MI'n beneath the a\c of law 
These truths are not luoic true, thku tins I swear 
The ,Aiwiw thai falls is not fmin taint so pure, 

Ai »«y hands from blood, my lips from falM, 
hood ! 

‘ ^ IT IMMA. • 

l^n clear thy conducr, <iiid relieve my heart, 
Which trembles for thy love, thy life, thy virtue! 
^H^o placed thy fauJrliion by niy father's' Dorset 
Sfvnear him, didst not h|far his shriek for succour f 
Xnow*''t thou, whose baud . • . • ilc (urtti away in 
silence ! 


ADLK(;iniA[««rfoil 
tlew'ai'd hi^, Jleaveii I ^ « 

IMMA. 

Wilt thou not speak T ^ 

;.0TI1AIR. 

IMl answer. , 

TIiih, but no more.«-As Tve a soul to save, 

The hand which* slew^thy father waa not mine. 

* ,ft!MA. 

'n>en wliohe, barbariMiT— Go I Thou ne'er hnstl^e^ 
^ mo! • 0 

Bived ill thy|,brcast one feeling spark, thou.couldst 
not • »f ‘ ^ 

jiSuirer such tlonbU to rack her soul, who would not 
Gnovc thine fur tlv wot Id’s wcallUl 

• LOrilAlR. 

Tnhiinian Imm^! • ^ «• 

Tib past endiiruncp!— Kill me, Ptinccss, kill me! 
To die were biAler, than to cause those tears! 

I*ve steeled my heart to bear all hnnuin^rjiguisli. 
As a man shptild : but what I sutiVrr now, ^ 

Wemandi l^e strengCI\Hiftl^j^atirnce of a god. 

m*., spare ricl . Leave me tb niy fEW?"® 
® OIIISCAIIP. 

( know not what think!— Ills oaths . . . • his an, 

guish ... 

Should fie indeed be guiltless ... , * ^ 


^ UAINULF. ^ 

GraciouaPrinceV# < 

Knofir, tnat an MichaelV eorscHliC note was found^ 
Which lured hipi to those bccret rocks. 

ADELOIl1^i^[^wWc.J* 

Oh I Heavens! 

" GUISCAHD, 

WasitjpotfignedT ^ 

UAINULP. ’ 

It was not; but the writiQg 
Perhaps may *<eii I soir.c cine . • « 

GUISCARP. 

You counsel vrell i 
Prod ICC that note ^ » 

ADELGITIIA [ffside.] 

Pm lost I * 

^A^NULF. 

I ‘haste to seek it. * 

LOTIIAIR [wide.] < - 

She started!— then 'l^’us Am. ‘ , 

AHKLGITHA fin a low VQirc to Claudia.] 
Now, Claudia, now .* 

Now what resource . . . _ , 

GUISCARP [to Imma, who is weeping, supponed%y 
the Attendant s.\ 

Sweet mourner, would soine comfort ... 

Spirits of bliss, ! ask not from your stores 
Your prescient sense, nor boundless power, nor life 
That knows no eiid!-Dut grant me some blest 
cln^in *■ 

To heal the wc^nds o* the mind; to seal in’ slumber 
jorief s pain siretch*^ eyedlds, and with lenient t-kill 
To draw the poisoned arrow forth, which rankles 
In suU’ering virtues heart! 

LOniAyi [aside.] 

1 hear his steps! 

ADELOITCIA [ArcalWws wUh anriefy.] 
Now!— yo,wl • 

I^OTHAIR [osfdt.] 

What must be done I— Oh I wretched wcnutfi ( 



BELLAS G0T7tlT AVB FASHTOKABLE MlOAElNE. 


• • H^fwfcr Rainulf. , , 

• • . RAINULF 

This letter, Arince ... • * • 

• 

LOTH AIR [snatching itf and ttaring it.] • 

Shall #e*er betray its writer: 

This makes the secret safe! * • 

. • • GUlSCiWlD. • 

Rash youth, forbear | • 

^ IMMA^(?n rfi^airj * 

Then there’s no hope .'—lie’s guilty! § S 

^ ' • ADfiLGlTHA, 

Claudia! Claudia! * 

GUISCSARlil 

• ^ What means thy daring act!^ 

* • lOniAIR. * 

It means, I know * 

The hando, which traced these lines, and murdered 
^ Mftliael ; , . • , 

The hand of one, ^htiJi^dounhes claim niy •serviy, 
^^ii^^ipWiioni.l’ll ne'er abaiul^i but ^ 

Theory f iiiiircl9rd.eC mo to tki‘ spi^, 

Where breathed lii<i li|fit; I seized the as-^ 

sassin, ^ 

• Whose life was in nw pnwer-I swore to sgfv it, 
dn<r now stAiid neie prepare : tef die much r.Uhcg 
Thau buy ^istencc by a bA acIi of proimsj|^ 

• Ak»l'jX.iniA»^<m*d5o^ t « 

Oh ! generous > ouil* I • 

rtUlSC A RL'»(CJ*ffspcra!cd.) 

And can thy folly hop** ^ 

This paltry trick Qn;fbliiul me? t Well I know 
Thou lain woiildst hide that wiituig^'roiu luy know* 
ledge, , • • • 

Re^ng its author. , ^ p 

WkirAft. * , 

By yon stars . . . ? ^ » 

G IT 1 SCjV T’ T) {pesremptoril v .)• *• 

One word ifccidA thy late!— One choice is left 
I thee ! • J 

Reveal the culprit, or tiou dicst this instant. 

• . LtiTHAlIV. * 

^ Lead to the scaffold I • 

* tJUISCARD (ftnions^) 

•Tis |nough*!-Gudr«lsf seize hii^ 

^ . *• KAlNIiLF^ 

Yet he aiVrised, LothaSr, nor hope to bury 
Thjs strange in>^U‘riou8 .serret in the grave: . 

The rack will force it from thee. 

, • LOTlBVill. 

Try it^strenglh then ; 

f^tretch to the finest point thy barbarous skill. 
Tbou'lt find that ♦ijUie has more power to blunt 
The shafts ol pam, tfian man hipi art to forge tbeiat 
Kor can Ihy tortures so^ilBict iny b^dy, * 

As violated vows would rjn k iny mind. 

GUl^CAUn.* 

riUiear no morel Bear him to instant death I- 
ADELGITIIA. 

Pistracting sound ! ^ * 

* . LOTHAIR. • 

Xmmaf—Rot one last look# 

• • CUISCARD. 

foxce him n^ay! 


• LOTHAIRa . • 

imma . . farewell! farewell f-^Dnrggcd tttsay Ay fJk« 

9 Guards,} 

GUISCARD. * 

Obey m^f-To the block I 

ADFLGITII A [v’lffc o dttai[fid shriek^ 

Oil! spiireliiinl save him! * 

He's guiltless I • 

• ^ GUISCARD [rfertiw^], 

flow ? • 

» •ABELGTTHA IctcTlfrcifcl. 

llpli (^lUlgss >— lie's ^jv *on start, while she 

I rttshti to Lothair, and in her 

I • * GUlSCAlf]^. • 

: TJ|g son 7 

i ^ loniAIR, 

I Thy son T • 

• • 

nUI.SCARB. 

Oh I pods! what iVl ^ heart • 

ADELiiHTIlA Lfirni], 

My ohainc 1 my guilt I niy fondue# ! my despair' 

‘I was 1, who murder'd Michael who now 
ilepeau Loihair is guilLless^-is iny son, 

Plcasf>d to lay dTown ii.y life, to s«ive my child’s* 
Aud die foi hitn,*\\ha would ha^c diecFfor tn€f 
[Emhrty:t7tg Ai/n.]a • 

LOTHAIR {Aitecftng.] 

Oh! motfierf 

, GUISCARO. ^ 

Adelgitha' thou* whose viitues 

Alt thou a thiiideress !-tliou 4 • 

AOELGlTihA. 

Nay, never doubt it I * 

I own my ciAuie, aud T desire no pardon.-.. 

TIiA.de, thou hcard’st from me to-day, was^minot * 
The fatliei of Lo^iair (long ere thou wiw’st ii^e,) 
llobbeil me of penre and Igmmir : figal ch.inc^ 
Heirnyev^to Miciniet’s vih this dangerous secret. 

Ilts heart was haiR : m.v br.iin was tgiougiit to frenzy; 
JIc knew and threatened me ; I teared, aiyl slew 
him. • ^ 

GUISCARD. • 

Oh ! ^Irnme ! Oh ! rrc|^ 7 .) Ha|h unhappy womai^ 
Wl^t huKi thou done t 

ADELGITHA. 

.^wcl\pd by a crime the list 

Of thobc, to which one early error forced me ; 

’I'ls in man's/lioice, never to .sin at all; 

But saining once, to stop exceells his power. 


(^DISCARD. . 


My brain f.-’Twill bear no more !-[R€fnu^ji^p- 
putts him.^ * 

• , ADELGITHA.' 

My .son ! My son ! ^ 

A^ursle me not !-■ [to Lothair.] % 

4 

LOTHAIR, 

Curse thee t Kneeling, thus I blcsi thee, 

And swear, could drops wrung from my mmOifc 
beait 4 

Repay the Mood thy hand has shtd ...... 

GUISCARD [recovering htmae^.] 

This instant ^ 

I.et all rerfre except except .... tboPnnceMl 

ADELGITHA [drfaf»f/i« Lothair,} 

Oh! no, no, no ! i dare not . • . ♦ 



RITPPI-EMENT T« LA BELLE /SSEMALEE; 


(TIJISCARP l90lemn and commanding.] 
Idelgithal • 

Af^ELGIT^A [in a faltering voice.] • 

^ince I obey! 

' [Kxeunt IMMA, 4c. 

Xlanpa OUISCAB.D and ADKI.GITIIA. 

GUISCARD [after a pause.] 

Ml tfot reproach thee !— Fear not !— ^ 

will huksay .... and say it in mild worths too . . • 

[ mmW but tell Ihi^ . . . f Grirf imprdos my utter- 
ance -g' • - i 

liat we must^ort .... tor d^er I | 

_ ♦i«rCL01TirA.' 


GLTTSCATip, 

rhon know'st me ; * ^ 

vno#*st wfll my dread 'of shame .... iny sense of 
honour .... * 

know^t well .... nty love for thcc .'—But what 1 
sufl'er • 

to find Uipc fal.^ic and Auilly* thiit oh ! thm 
riiuii conld'st n2^ know, or sure thou liadst”’not 
! * 

^ ADELGITIIA [in agof^g/.] * • 

Heart I-AIdart I * 

GUISCARD^ * 

lhi« potion* gradually getting the hetUr of him\] 
Is’tlnie % -Can it iiutecd ho veal 1 • 

Thou I thovi. on nhoin 1 doutert! — fliou, whose Tips 
I thnuKht ne'er knew a fulsehouiV* . . . whu*^c' eyes 
hpnke ^ 

Eajh wish (ff the hdart so plainly !— In whose arms 
r hoped to have mci deatl^ which la thine aims | 
Had been so liee from pain 1-Aiid now .... and I 


At>EI.GlTirA. 

• [Her grjefchayigcs into glo<h.)i/ fierceness,]* 

And now you hate me % «. 

OUlSf'AllD [wifd and desperate,] 
lliitetthcel would I did ! ^ 

Barniark, ungrateful, mYrh these groans of anguish 
Drawn ftoni my soul . . r . luy fallcnng voiec .... 

my locks , ® _ i 

Which thus I tear in frenzy!— And these tears , . . . 
Mark these I Mark these!— then ask me, if I'hate 
thee [—{sinks on a seat, ot>c77iou'crcd bp the vio- 
lence if his feelings.] ' • 

ADELGITHA. 

Hal— Flow those 'tears for me .^-.-Speak, Giiiscard, 
spi'ak T 

t FtiHi^g at Aw/eW]-’ Flow they for we f 
’He motions her to iTave him ; she rises uyth frantic 
gesture]- -Fool that I wai to hope it ! 

Hg slums me I He abhors me Wliy delay tlie^ T 
SVheretare your guards f Come, cornel prept^re the 
kcalfold, '* ^ ' 

Apd„while I seek it, hid the indignant rabble 
Load lue with scoffs and base reviliugs . . • . 

GUISCARD. 

[starting up r;MA luohe (f horror qt the idea,] 
Thee! • 

a moment's poiue]— Tis fixed, and f.ivewell 
honour I Farewell, joy ! ^ 

[To Adelgithn, reso/ute]— Tby hand in mine!— Part- 
ners In weal aud^woe, 

Through life I’ll never leave thee, and in death 
One grave .shall hold us both L. linidormg paidon, 
VU wander by thy tide from shrine to .shiiuc 


A barefoot pilgrim : still in toils ano penis 
My arm shidl ^uard thee, and my toicc shall 
soothe ; 

And when thou wccp'.st^lo hear insaltHg crowds 
Pursue thy bJerdirsg steps with taunts and curses, 
With my torn hnir Plfwipe thy tears away, 

And hide thcc in my breast from ^oru and sorrow 

^ * ADELGITIIA. 

Prince !-.Giij.scard '—lldhrd I light t-Canst* iliou 
^ forgive me? * 

* r " 

^ GUISCAIRD. ' 

I can! I do 

• ADELGITHA. 

And love me still 1 ^ 

• GUlStJARD. 

Still love thee ' 

Shame elioak.s the words upon my tongue .... Still' 
love thee, * 

And more than light! than life ! than £.mc! than 
viitue If , f ^ i 

• A^^TXFftnA. 

I'm^apflyL.-^TUiscavdfGurscard . . . thii.s 1 tflauL ^ 
' thee, [em6i<fr:infr hi/A/1 
And next reward Ih^'p lhuH!-.{jffl6s herself,] 
^GUISCA UD [petrified with honor.] 
ikelp 1 help I Wit iiin theie I 

^ Hntcr IMMX, LOTHAIR, 4c. 

• ^ ' SKITHAIR. 

What mean tho.se ci li^^ Oh ! cruel sight !— 

[ifr riicctves Adc1gilhsi*in hi,\ aims.] 
Al>Er.GlTIlA KoOttiscard.l 

'Hius only 

Could I repayothy wond'roiis troth, and spare thee 
The sLauiS of loving, vlnoe csieeui was lost. 

' . 'LQiTlAlR. 

Fly, fly tor ^id^ . . ., 

ADELCirniA. 

No, no I the steel was'faithfiil . . . 

’rn««iy beau’s blood which .... Ofi I that pang! 

*- (fail ag.J 

GUISCARD. 

[hastening to her, and raising her in his arms.^ 
V*he dies ! 

Look lip, my love I my soul! Ix>ok up once more! 

One parting word On^ long iidieu one 

blessing , . . 

.ADELOrnih. . 

Bless thee! Farewell! Oh! 1 .on guilij- I guilty! 

Pray for my soul’s refiose I Piu^ loo here* 

after .... 

Our «pirits .... in a better, happier world .... 
Heaven I ITcavciil Tispast! ZShc dies- 

IMMA. 

Oh I sight of .woe ! . r * 

' 1.0T11A111 [kneel' ng by the corse-J 
Oh! mother? 

Dear wretched mother I 

GUISCARD Ctouching her hand, and instantly drop- 
ping it agavn. 

Cold I Quite gone*! iStarting up tcildly^ Away 
t^ien ! 

My arninur I gpread my banners I launch my barks f 
Come, come, my kinglets 1 Fix on your shields the 
cross I 

Wc sail for the Holy Land-.^<sAE»g off", he stops 
suddenly, looks at the corse, and bursts into a 
pasntm uf grief J My wife 1 my wife 1 
Oh 1 forewcllf Adelgilha I 
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OR, bell’s 00¥RT AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE. 


ITc throma kimsetfin deipair on the dead bod jff near, 
mhich Lotllaif u krmtlin^t 7chtle Im:na iaj'airttitig» 
eupported htf Claudia anti Ladies.4 * 

• I make doubt, that Adclifitha’a fate will be 
• rockoiiod too seveie. In my^ustilicatioii I nfustob> 
serv^e, that my object in writing this Tragedy was 
to lllusifate a particular fact; vi:^ “ the difHcultyof 
avoiding llie evil cunsequeiu'cs of arfirsi f.il-ic step.'*-- 
• It apt^iiied to 1be,that the iptbrc venial thenifl^nce, 
aiid,the mote amiable thcchararler of the offender, 
the more strongly wouhl t% abovea position be 
|»roved ; and the very tialure of my object niade^^ 
xit ccssai^, that Adelgitha should be *lhc constant 
t victim Of her single transgression in fA.'s life, and 
only receive the leward ofther many virtues m the 


life to come. Hut above uU 1 lunn ici|iu‘>tl, thin ji% 
one will mistake lAdAgitha for a heroine- 1 n^antto 
rej^esmt m her— A womiin, wlin all her »ex*s 
weak -whose natural mclinations wjjy e virlu*| 

1 0US and benevolent; but who totully unpro” 
vided witii that fiunne^s of inmd, wh^hiiiiijhl hiv\’# 
enabled bei to icsi-ttbe fincc ol inipencoiH cigcuin- 

i stances.— Accordingly she gites wny to them o le 
after another, and is led on gradually and hnvvv- 
l^nt.irily liom ciimeto cinne, fill she Ihuts heg<4*if 
involved^n RuiU beyond the possibility of ocap- 
iiig.—SucTi was my plan, tkougli peihaps inc delecU 
pi Its exccut^n may have prevented the reader 
j fr^iA dBcovering it • 
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TRANSIAngN5.rilOM THE GREEK ANTIIOI-OGY. 

Article Ii — Translations from the Greek ^ntholo^y^\yith Ttilcs und Mhtcllant^us PotmSt 
/ \ .8vt^ Phillij^ IttOT. . • • ' 


r 


Ir is weU*known*to every liberal scholar,! 
that numerous .imnor poems and fugitive 
pieces of Greek writers have 4)een handed^ 
down tfk us, and to each, <jr any of wlucli, it^ 
is difficult to assign jts •projJer author. — Wo 
have received them as a kTnd df fairy favour, 
without knowin^i whence they canR*, or whi t 
ther they are going,— Many of tliese lighter 
andtenowneJ pieces hafe been collect^ by 
our scholars into wliRt they call an Antho- 
LOO I A, or PoelicaUBoulj«et, — consisting of 
the ^cattcre^ sweets of various unknown 
Muijps, the unclainJbd divid^ndsbf many a po- 
etical name, ndiF lost in the darkness of cen- 
turies.— iTlie preserSt work consists of numer- 
ous translations from ftie different Antholo- 
gies ; and it is fair to confess that tile anlhor 
has made his selection with taste and judg- 
Inent; he has estimated things according to 
those just principles which sliould always di- 
rect our choice, and has not*un<^u1y respected 
the name and prejudice of antiquity, in pre- 
serving the indiscriminate rubbish of the an- 
.cidtits, without any other reason than its 
age. — Tn a word, the preSbnt work contains 
many beautiful specimeus of Gjreek poetry of 
different kinds. — We have the loose Sonnet, 
the Ijove Song, the sublimer Ode, the terce 
Epigram, and the soleoui Epitaph ; and vari* 


ous fragmcntsnihirh wc suspect fhat wc owe, 
in a grcat*mi asiire, to tljc ii.dn,stry of 
author, siiioc we do not rouieinbcr Ui luivo 
I met with them in any other collection.— Tin* 
Prilfacc is written in a very infftterly manner ; 
tl»e style is bojd, full of tiu; qualities of a 
scholar, and, at the^ s*wnc time^ ahouiula 2 U 
vivacii)*and eUgancc. — ^Tlie lives of the prin- 
cipal Greek contributors, whoke naiues^could 
be guessed at with any tolerable accutacy. 
are prefixed to thcij'several fragments ; .iiid 
th^ autluVs remaftis u|)on^hem are truly in- 
genious and learned. — lie may safely be pro- 
pouaced an excellent scholar, well suited to 
his undertaking by that kind ot learning and* 
industry of nhich lie scews cniim ntly pos-' 
sesscil*— “Wc shall close wiili some (jxl tacts, 
wbicli wc doubt not will prove liighly iffTfepN 
able fo'our iV:afieri»; bul we anxiously re- 

on 

Megistais, is tAicellciit : 

‘ Tills* tomb rccorUs Megislias' bonouml naibe, 
Who boldly fighlinff ni the ranKs of Fame 
Fell b> the Pei-^ians near Spcrchias' tide. ^ 
Both pjsiaiidfutuie well llitfpiopha knew# 
And yet, Uioiigb death w.is open to hi» view. 

• chose to pen-h at bn Rcnerars ^idc ' p. fiZ. 

Th«j npuiiion <;f the son of Pisiitratus, 
autl the consequent establUlimcnt of a demo* 


coTnmend them to purchase Ihc work. ^ 
The translation of Sinmnidt^s qataph’ 
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^Cacy At Athens, are evcnt^so interesting in{ 
GreciSln histosy, that we shaU'not scruple 
riasert th^ best of the two translations ^ere I 

S 'ven, of the edebrated Scholium of Callis- 

atu8» ^ • 

c 

* tu nyrtlc my swt>rd will I wreath» 

Like oar patrioUi the noble and bravc« j 
B 'Who devoted &e tyrant to death. 

A|»d to Athens equality gave I | 

• 

lov'd Harmofffus, thou never shelt die ! 

ife poelH exultingly^ll . ^ 

That tbfiic is tj^p fullness of joy. 

Where Acfiillei^ and Diomed dwells 
c 

In myrtle my sword willtl wreath. 

Like our patriotsi the noble and bvivCj 
' Who />evuted Hipinrehus to death, ^ 

^nd buried his pride in the grave. 

f 

At the altar the tyrant tiicy seiz’d, 

Wjille Minerva lie vainly iniploi'd. 

And the(,) 0 (JtVess of wisdom was pleas’d 
itU the*victiin of Liberty’s sword. 

• 

May xpur bli^s be immortal pii high, 

, Among men as your glory shall be ; < 
doom’d the Usurper to i^ie, 

.And bade oar dear country be free 1' p. 05, 

r * 

The Jjequtiful idyll of Moschus is hnefy 
translated. ' I 

* O’dr the smooth mahi when scarce a zephyr blows. 
To break the dark*blue ocean’s deep repose, 

' 1 1 seek the calmness of the breathing shore, 
Delighted with the fields and woods lio mure. 

But Mfhen, wliitc-foaming, heave Uie deeps on h(gh, 
Awel^s the black storm, and min|;,les sea with sky, 
Trbmbling, hfly the wild tempestuous strand. 
And seek the close loscesAis of the land. . 

9weet are the sounds that murmiA: thro’ tne wood 
Whll^ roaring stbnns aplio>,vc thedang’rous flood ; 
Thkn.if the winds more fiercely how^ they rouse 
* But sweeter music in ihc^plne’s tall boughs. 

Hard is the life th^ weary- figher finds 
Who trusts liis Aoaling mansion to the winds, 
SVhose daily the fickle sea maintains, 
Uuckangiiig labour, and uncertain gaius. 


« Be mine soft "sleep, beneath the spreading shade 
Of some broad* leafy plane ingloriods laid, 

Lull’d by a* fountain's tall, that, murmuring nearr 
Soothes, not alarms, the toil-worn labourer’s ear.* 

« * *' P- 

ft There is much nature and tenderness in the 

following stanzas ; v u 

* See yonder blushing vine-tree g^ow 

And clasp a dry^nd wither’d plane, * * 

And round its youthful tendrils throw, 

A shefter fronfalie winds rod rain. 

That sapless trunk in former time 

• Gave covert from the noontide blaze. 

And taught thp infant shoot to climb 

That now the piobs debt repa^ s. 

And thus, ^kind powers, a partvier give ^ 
To Kliari. in my prosparity ; 

Hang on my strength while yet I liicp» 

And do me honour when I die.* p. 4C. ^ 

^Thc f6]h)wing epl^arfi'^s excellent; ^ ^ 

c AlfhuiffRlPmcmhrance and Foif^tfulness I 

Trace Memory, *tracewhate*cr is' sweet or kind. 
When friends lorsaEw tis, or misfortunes press, 
Oblivion I rase the record from our mind. p. T8 

^lie ^translator has^presented us with seve- 
ral of th^ Grecjf^n j^es upon long noses. 

* Dick cannot wipe his nostrils if he pleases ; 

(So long his nose is, an^ his arms so short;) 

I Nor ever ciiev God bless me” when he sneezes ; 
.-He cannot hear so dutatit, a report., p. 64. 

«• 

PlacKig your .nose opposite to the sun, and 
Opening your'inoifthjr you will shew the hour 
to all pH')Sci7ge’'s ;* wliicri idea is laboriously 
f^xpanded Into eight Inies. 

* fl^.et Dick some summer’s cl.ay expose. 

Before the sun his'uaoustrous nOse, 

And stretch his giuntAnouth to cause 
Its shade to fall ii^on its jaws : 

^ 'With nose so 'ohg, and'montli so wide. 

And those twelve grinders side Jby side, 

Dick, with a very little ^’'rial, ; 

Would make au excellent sun-dial.^ p. 1«6. 


« SAUL, A POE^J IN WO PARTS. 

***====» 

Jbaf, a Poem in tmo partSf by WilUa^ Sotheby^ Efq, 4to. p. 199 Cadell and Davies, 

, 1 ^ 07 .‘ 


Ttf E name of Mr. Sot^by hi distinguished 
amongst our modern poets. — Hit translation 
of the Oeprgics,^ and his more recent version 
of the German Obfaom have elevated hinuco 
Aktank in poetical literature, freQ|^'Rich be 
will not easily be displaced. — ^To appr^ch to 
the works of such a wrijler with miy thing of 


the petulance of criticism, would be imfe-' 
cent. — His name is. too well established for 
critics io destroy ; they may carp and nibble, 
but are unable to bite tiirough.-^At tlie 
same time we tincerely lament tlie subject be 
has cho.sen, and die stile of versification ia 
which he has though^ proper to treatiu— A 


-I 
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Story taken^^'njTn Scripture, Ims many diwu- 
vRiitages whith iin common civxtoMt^ can get 
(A'cr, nnd*i*oijif obstacles ’\liicli arc never to 
lie j>vcrci)me.— Tile liceiit*> o 1 ’ iictioii mu^t 
be rtjccicd in ^ubjtcw wliR'li, iV-mi their 
fitted labtaji'i nmno^ablc truth, arc the grouiiti 
of oiir religious aaith, and which we natufallv 
expect to hiid always the “ijnie, neither di- 
iminshed nor augiijeniei^ nether olvR aied b\ 
pottrv, or swoln hy CceliiiU'ilioii.-^Oii the 
^rguiid'o# History, rtclioii iii iy sffort aS it 
plea^ses . — Stilijecl'* ohscnrely knovMi, or re- 
garded 11^ true, but felt with liilie veneration, j. 
in^ he twisieil iirnirding to#lie pyet\s faiie\,j|r * 
and, '*<» long a^> tfie gc ncral suhstangc of truth 
ig presLM’v imiy bt cast into any ilocorativt 
sliajifs aii(f niorlelb, vjitliout sntFcrinj in the 
reteliT’s mind from ♦heTi* iifW taititioiis ^iflbel- 
IjsTnncirt^. — lint it*is not so witl^tlio*jfc j^rf'^j 
of history v liiclt •ire found in th<i sacred Jiook 
of our Faith — alt licence or i)rrvci;siiin of the 
strifjt sfiiiplicitA’ of these narratives is danger- 
ous. — 'I'hc p^et, like ever/ oihei’ man, 
iiere^iiothiiii: to do^biA to iveMevf^ fpid|vh)i 
he so daring as to gra<p at the fruity of genius, 
at the luuard ot* iiiipic;ry*md irreverence? — 
Such are the objfcrioi|pS to the si*bjeet of Mr. 
Sotheby’s poem ; and we are in^'llned to 
. blame eqm^ly Ins choice of the inorro,— Vhfrli 
is blai/k verse. — Mr. Sollieby h.'UTi n& occasion 
for this, — III liis tniiislations ftf tlie Oeorgics, 
he lias shewn ns how^adniin^ily he can%icquit 
himself in a iiTore |!)li asing and better Mi'A-^j 
; Rnd in iiij? (>W:.RoN,^vh< re the stuiizu 
was exquisitely ditlicnlr, fie lias displuyeil a 
power iij poetic lu’rang^iriei^si and metrical 
httrmony^ iiot'cxceeikd hy any modern w’riter, 
and by few even of thtthest aiicioiifpoets. — 
Why, titen, make i?[ioice of hhuik verse, in 
whicii he is i^ot formed fo excil*? — Ills blank 
verse ^as ail the bRd qualities of Milton, and 
none of the good ones. — It is full of quaint- 
nesa, con.^rnint, and harslfiiess, and is rcii- 
deixzi disgusting hv iiiHiiy coarse and auk- 
ward inversions. Th^.mmie of the poem is 
Saul ; hut the hero of it^is Davjd, — I t <yily 
suits us to express a general opinion,* witliunt 
running into any length of erilicisin ; we 
shall thfreforc, in spite of all we have said in 
its condemnation, pronounce it-the work ofa| 
man of^oniUs^ whose talent frequently bursts | 
fordi ill its native vigour and elcgafirc ; de- 
pressed swid clogged as it is hy an injudicious 
choice of a suhject, and a inelre to which lie 
was rnani^es^ly a stranger and unequal. — ^'fhe 
SuppUment — Vol, IL 


fiillovvihg specimen |js a fair sample of the 
inenyjof the poem. — It is The Jfong of flie 
'v'irgin*>iwho cclehrite the victvirv of J)avitl 
wer Ooiiah.*— It lias merit of fhe very drst. 
ifderi aiiifwe m .i- pariiculaily p^dcr it on 
account of its htncier udhcriHice to l lie Ions, 
ullage ami expressions of vScripjurc. 

“•Dfiuidiier- of l-rieM prai'^t* tli»* T.f»ri1 of llrtsl'«f 
ilrciik Uiti) ‘•hirI «u!i li.n|i l?birt lot • 

Voiir v^iice** up, uiui wf ivi wilhjigjt tlic iluitcv. • 


Ol SUOIllH, 

TIm* w huIj.i'h ®r.iU*h* 


AnR lo^ ogj* I'v iRkliii|5 lool^U'p'*, u*'.'. uiiiu ^ 
Your*aini? J»ui Inun ift* H.ihIi iil c>nilmlN, slukd 
iiietiMii iiitf ihv )(ul4l|r mu/V. 
iiiirl yc! iifikt* Smil hutli M.viil 

IS iliiip-iuicU l).i\ 1(1 Iin icii llioTi'.iUiU oti^u. 

I 'igv tiii'Mt 111 llieii laqe ; 

I s.i\v the rIAiii «il i|u‘^ 

I'ii.ig laiik uiii giiK'M. 

Ccu-'il nul. Tovmji aiiswticd lovii-i: 

voice ^ • 

•Van luMiil witliout; llic cry of woe uilbiiv: 

'I he *«tiri(‘k ot vhhiii**, .ind llii* wall mCJu-i, ^ 

'11^* iiiotlici, in her tiiiguisli, ulio loip-wj^il, 

Weplai lh(^ hit .isl her hahi*. a'l now no mole. ^ . 

Shout yV‘' and yt^* make aiinwi i, Saul h.Rlh sSm 
Hih thous.uiils ; U.iviA hiMfii t' ou-iAul'* 'l*vn. 

* Sing .1 luw song. Spake iu)l Ih* niMihmg loet 
1 w ih^Hiisui*. oVilaKe.#<iivide lh(**‘pinl ^ 

hiiiHl ^lfall ilA'di then- lutaiil'* on ihe sioiu ■* : 

The pWnigiihlMie ot my veiigeani'f .'»h.ill draw (»ux * 
rhe luirow, where the KJwer and IdiIii m- 
de|oietu> efiaiiol. ^lael^ ehiels -diaJI elniik 

uhains. gach snlc, llieu viig’ii daiigliler*^ 
gioaii: ‘ ^ 

Licwhile. to M’cav^e my eonj|ue*'l (.»» their 
.Shmil yr I and ye ! m.ike aoiwei, Saul I ih il.iin 
HA thoiisaiiil'i; ftavid hn ten ihoiiMaiul j'-i.u i. 

'Ihoii Hearil'st oh Ciod of halile 1 Thou ivh(j^i.e 

looTv # * I ■ • 

.Si.Rpp« ih the ipcHr in Hinder Ta ihy nrcfifib 
A vonlh. lhy#:ho?cn, laid Ui^* eli.wnpmn low. 
s.ml, Saul pin‘’iii:s, o’crlake'», dwides* t^e spoil . 
Wicalh', niunrJ uur iieeks llwije chains of geld, 
robes * 

Oui limbs with floating rrimsAii. iheii lejoire, 
IXiiixhU-r* or Israel 1 liom^'hii cyiT|J>a|4 sh.ike 
Sr.eel uiiiiroi, hymning God, llie L«id ol lio..is' 

Yf I shout! and >el make answci, Saul halR 
(daiii 0 

His ihous.m.ls ; David his ten ihonsaml-i H.un 
Such the hynii/J haimnny, l.mii voir.* s hi alUO 
Ol viigin iiiin'diels, ol each 1 ri be Hit pM 
lor beauty, ai. I fine ft>iin, and ailfiil tmivn 
of iiislhiiiirnt, und skill m dane,. and song ; 

,, choir afisweiaift choir, ihal on to G-he»»‘ ■ 

I fhevKloi- b/ek in tit«inr>»»* 

fWd ckauin ..I gold: and, iliaJov/In^H clr charliie 
With co'nu. like llii blushes of t».« imo n., ^ 

|>obi«. piUotS..iil, roiiiul iiiplrlijtl,4ldnbs 
Of cymbals .md the lAaoy-maied dam e, . 

Floated like ros.Mle ch-uds. Hie- Ihe-t e«n.e 
in dance and song. The, mull.tn.k*. that swell d 
rUe pompof liiuiiiph, and in circles riiutj d 
Aii.uiid the »'* lehovah, broaghl^ 

Freely their oflcnngs • and with one m cord 
Sail" ‘ Glnrv, and praise, lU^d worship iinio God* 

, j 'Twas the voice 


Loud :ang th 
Ufa fVe^peopli 


1 |exiillalion 'Twas the voice 

^ Jvfiom iiiipendiiig rliaiii** 

Redeem’d : a* people proud, uhose hosombeal 
With fire of gUny* *md renown in arms, 
lTnui«ph»i»t. Loud the exulUUwa laoi- 

F 
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Tbf^rv many a wiie. an^p^nt jtasf from taic 

Sirfticd the Ptarrmr, M'hostf'glad* eye Rave back 
Her look of love. There, manv a uiakKl'^ire Keld 
A bioff.ninfl; boj^’ ab-fi, ami tnidMlik* array* 

Id tnuiiiph, pointing' with lu& btaA, exciami’d. 


“ Lci, my brave sou ! I now' Ui.iy^die in pcucv.” 

There, pnipv a lir.inieiiiis .'.m/ hlfAtiimii deapf 
rTum; l.ai’k her veil, ,»nd. as lliv warrior oainef 
HaiTd hi:i Ibit, cnietly>oii one alone* 

AilMwelt/ p. 81 --&k 


THE EXQDIAD, A POEM. 

ArtICIE m.— TAc ^y^Richard CunfirrlrDid, X. ;. and Sir James Bland 

^ t„ Burgess, 4 to.* Liickingtoii, 1807 . 


We know no ^province of literature in 
lirtiich^Ir. Cunihcrhmd Imsnot set Kis fboi.— 
\Vertrncc‘ him {»-()Tn Comedy to Tra{;cdy, and 
from thence up to Kpi(! poetry ; and, in anor 
ther •direction, we di->covcr him alternately 
acj^ibbling tfovcls and Travels, Mo/al Essif^s, 
^Admaitjcs, and his own Lii'k. — V bis multi 
plicfty of literary pursuit has too much the; 
character of tf.AAserNO^ and is tooji'j^ibly 
stamped with an atfreted okneralcty, to 
have been crmvurd with ninrh success.*'— Mr. 
Cumberliind haA written only thing winch 
^will perpetuate his naiiKSfWe mean this 
WEsr-lNDlAi{— all the rest, if we except 
■oqne few parts of his Calvaky, have »inipl\ 
the tendency of giving us a ve^V liigh^opmton 
of bis experlness a^ book-making, and con- 
in a iielicf that, with lew excep- 
tions, tlicrc is no man jnorc triginal and 
l;[N[Q('E fn this IvTppy and garnl'ul tratlic 
*khan Mr. (^imberlaiiJ.— !k^ will turn oft* 
three or four plavs a sea-on ; two of wliiqli 
shall be tragedies of bve acts *nt least ; and 
as his importumtT, and bdt-.ipplaiise, will 
sometimes prevail upon the m:inagn\s fo act 
them, he has generally llic satisi’actioii of boe- 
ing them cdndoinned, ITis Aklndei., and 
Henkv are of ilie choicest ^p4<*'e.s o; 
book*>nKiiking* and woulif'ct rlninlv inive been 
left wilkiut parallel, butVor those late “Me- 
moirs gf his own Life,” wiiU wIiToIrMr. y. 
lia^iCOiulc'^ciynUd to favour iis, and'of liluch 
jve gave some account in in;r last Supple - 
incut. — ^We remember ihil, in an^appeiuli\ 


bourer, add partner of bis tte'-lined iram^la- 
lity, Sir James Bi.ano ilcRv-Kss, as able a 
gentleman as can be found in tciS wide tields 
of Ji/,eja*tiirc.— oScJf. c*ly Jnnl heard of this 

IcEprJ ^6 p.m, before. It wa^ in the prtss, «.Aid 
antiouiired^fpr publication and it now', in 
the shape of n*p(>ndi.i oils quarto, printed on 
excellent paper, vVire-w^ive, and ^Hdi- 
pressd, comes before us for ' iikview, — W e 
l^shul^ not to uivil>^o it. — It is in llie 

true Strang of I'ne ever memorable iicACK- 
moue; — one unmdading vclse follows ano- 
ther, and a, long strain (jf poetical dullness i$ 
cluiimteck all throagii. — It has some parts not 
<l/ktil\ite of imager> and good poftry ; but it 
wants anmiationf ia'*tc, vigour, and cdlnpreb^ 
sum. — Crihcisifl would be lost upon sudi a 
vvoirk*<^ It w'ill iifvei bc^read, — it will remain 
j^ii a happy obscuiity, ils faults uncensured, 
and its beauties' uiil.i-U‘d.' I'he wtild doi% 
not want Epic FocSVis from ]\lr. (JumberinuJ 
and Mr. Jaiee^ Blftiid BiiiLess ; n news- 
paper sonnet from the latter, and a “ C’n:i- 
cisrn on the Vouug JWscius*^ I’wni: tlie former, 
will be par'll etly suftidcnt, — or perhaps a 
new AupenViix, or Imulkmi njal Si/ppli- 
WENT to his “ in order to abqsc thib 

criticisin and all others, which do nut hold 
I out H helping liaAd to ^al^e Mr. Cviniberlanti 
I lip tluise steeps oi* fame, to which his irs:iti- 
I able vanity p^etend^.-;- In respect, however, 
to, Mr. .Tames Bland Burgess, wc should iKoe 
hiioiightTliat lie had HC(|uirt'd suliu'ioiit expe- 
rience of the public taste in these things, by 

^ .,1 ^ . f AA 1 I 1 '1 the rccepliou which ihev gave to hisi Heroic 

to that .same work, Mr. (mmberlaml pro-i' „ i: mo. , 

^ H Poem ot “ llTCiiAftD niErittsrr Senouslv* 

claimed, nither took the menus ut advkr- 


■risiNr.(for an advertisement it was][ that Jie jj 
was engaged in the cumpositikn of yii Epic! 
PocM ! auti hud associuteii as ias fellow la - 1 


•Sir James, what is your printer’s or booksel- 
ler’s report upon thiA subject?. Has it paid 
its jiaper ? — Wc bay no more- 



O??, BEM/s court and rA-iUlONABLE MAGAZINE. 


LAY OF THE Oil METKICAJt FRAGMENT# 


Ar iic’^e IV . — of the frisk Hurp, or Mcthcal bp Miss Ou ensorf. 

• 1807 . 


Miss O'wenson'is c/youii^ woman of con-j| 
I sirlcraSlr* j^ennis. — \Vr have reaiV* m my of*' 
her novels, winch ahoumi in fancy, aiifl a 
vcrv plcasiiiii dciincalioi^ of ^haract. r — We 


poem is formed upon the plaj^ of Mr. Sco(t’'i' 
tf the last i^instrel,*' and wm evi- 
klently sngi^estod hy that poj^jilar fociu.-^Tc 
unf^]a;il\o its ^locicl in most &f the hij[rhei9 


I - * , §1 ' A 

read, likewise, soiiierjiiii^ oi her poe%lliniy 4 i 4 es of wiitinj;. ^ It h too wild Mn some 
«-try, — in wliicd, thoiiiih she is evkleiuly in parts, and too earettss and tuine in others; 
fyiirsuit of^a f.tJse tasu , nml inviu1iii<; the pc- higt, upf^i the whole, it li^s that sort gf mc^it 
cul^ir soif and ^ontsncs oi P til o Cmsea and which we expected from her pen, and De iii- 
lAfira Mina, thei|‘*i v hjvc*i iheless^ % cur no liazarij or hafnn; our jiieijnneiit dispiii» 

iPl rniepoet-iv; spirit, Riidiiiueli^li^aiiee \,y eid'ne'Hly rccoimnen(J;ni; it rfo oiir 

and delicac^»of sentiment.# ^Fhc prc'scnt leaders. 


MhSCELLAIj^ES. 


[Tins dcparfniont oi* otir work mii:ht be swelled to ntpenoriDOUS extent; such, Bovvevet 
is not onr iniyiyoo; we s^^alL simply select Two of thd must proii^iueiit works of the 

Inst SIX inoiuhs, and bring our levicw to n conclusion.1 

. • • • ♦ • 


* • t • 

ArcrtfLE l.^Lcvturcs^w B^l/t >iT.cflres and l.op'n',hj/0ieIateWilliw/iBarron,Prof('ssorqfBfflcs 
L itres and Lo^u' in the Untirrsitj^of St ^ Ani^rca^ Two Vfiluwies. tfto. lAingniaii andC|>. 


'riM-' Prfk^^L'ttrc^ fofln an iiniispensufile 
^jiart of iiherd rdnc.itK^i ; and vaiions hook- 
have h^eii wrirtc-ti to the sludeut in 

• ami! vzjng the. yroduri ions of genius, and in 
gmdiyg jmlginciit m fhc^several depart- 
mcnis of ta-ir, •^To Uf ah tilutcly ung.nal 
in this wajk is scarcely to bc^ expected. La 
JJun^io and fllair may stfve the more rcoenr 
Jeclurer iniicri tmiihle; and the temptation 
is so gr\;ai, ifmt we are iflit surprised at their 
Wing often plutidf*red. Wer<; it not stnietl 
that the. lectures Df, Mr. Harroii weie intended 
by him lor publicatioy, we should liavj> su|>‘ 
posed, from tlicir resemblance t<T Blair’s vo- 
lumes, that the late profossopdesitiued them 
inertly tor the private ase of his pupils, 
without meaning to subject .them to be com- 
pared by the pubjic critic with the wort^ to 
which he- has been so evidcritliy indebted, 
and vith which the comparibuii cunuut be 
m:)4c but to his own disadvantage. 

. • 

• : 


Ij 'I’he Profe5S/»r delivers the ffllowing sen* 
l.imenrs on ttw oiigm aitil foriualioii uf tigi«* 

, i;iuige. 

jAiigulgts wheirfcr vivittZii or spoken, is 
the greuL iiiHtrutiiciit of coinmunicatiiig know-* 
,le<lge. • All evn no nation, tliurcfui'C, of its struc* 
tare will form a proper introdiiclion to our ia* 
'quirics coiicc-ihuig clo<|UCtice. ^ 

* ** Spoken languaj$e may be denned to bo« 

Ihi^art^ of cornmuincating thought by 
of certam* articulate suuiuH, •which have been 
adopted for that put pose by the^ common con- 
, sent uf^i^ocioty. IlKy arc called, ait icalafg, 
OI# account of the dislitictiiess^ihi vaiie;.f witb 
whitth they arc pronounced, and because they 
are in, a great measure confmtd to the Iniiiiifti 
petics* They are obviously acqiiirid by iini* 
tatiou, and although mere is no^nng, pi ihaps, 
in the conformation of the organs of inferior 
anitiiaks, that precludes the po.ssibility of their 
imitating tfte sounds of speech, j'et they ai«> # 
almost oil of tbcA, 4t»titiAt«i tither gf ih« ca* 
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ipactfy or ihrMiiclination to^ake any pm{rn*8a« conVise or the simple, wliic hr rpiiojinciiiir the 
of iiwpoitaii^* ill this art, TIfh '•omali uf Ian- ! the nnrcfina*tion, SLirficit «irily flie 

guat;c arc railed ailieiilato for another rcalion, j attention of th«' n ider^tanding. I consider alC 
nam« Ij'?-to distiiiKnsh them fro.ii the natural, | elegant cdnipoiltiojts whirh inKrest the pas- 
rhut more ^olent rxpressiotis of cuyition and^‘ sions as addrr-^sejl to the understanding, the 


pnifion, Tvliiih are tmiversally uiidrratood, and • 


are nca^iy the same in all ages and nations. 
^>olne of these n«Lural expressions make a part • 
of* language, and are arranged under tlie ehtss | 


of woisfs commonly o#Ued inu rjectioiJs. OMicrs 
of them, buch afthe sounds signi^ear)t of pai^, 1 
€;an scarcely he said t(f belong l.ifjgc.:Acc : • 
tlmy ate t^e ion|H'dint> voi.-e of Natpve her.-elf ' 
Siffirsecl through ^he species^ and even *enm- ! 


iinaginHtion, and the passions in eonii»-»ction ; 
the matter, as before, engaging the understand- 
ing, Lnd th.o matftrr and the 'ernbellis'imenU* 
captivdtiiyt the iirfaginatiou and the pas'-iou.” 

I Afirr this the authbr proceeds to adduce 
examj)Ies ‘of elegant composition,* And , 
point out the fnulis to which an attempt to 
attain that ^tyU is ivn?t liable. 


ihunicaieh to some, of tjhe inferior aniciiiNrV The arrapgcin'cnt observed in the srcrwvl 
The natural intei;ieeiions are ne;irlyithe same || division of tliis woik, whirh treats of public^ 


in rtio^talaiiguages ; hut arti:*ul.itG sounds, #jr . 
I word^i are all arbitrary, and consc([Ucnliy are ! 
ditferent in ditferoul laii*ruAges. |, 

• Wjiep wc comido/ written itmgungc as a 
aymhol ui f.p^on, *uiil spoken language as 

mtation of ideas, and oi'servtj; at the i 
fi^ine tiu>Vi huw little relatiou‘*iibsists between j 
Ictteis and sounds, and again het ween sounds an>l • 
idihas, \vc arc a.-tAnishod ai the artifice 4 K^*h 1 
whiel> languagi has been con8trueted| and that 
it should accomplish so completely the purposes 
of eommhnir*ation. Some inquirers, mis ed by 
til e ad gni ration excited by this singAtlnr etfuit oi 
iiifegnuity,* have Ifren temptad to consider it as 
Mjpcrnatnial, anef have* ventured to assign in-*' 
spirat’on as the only supposeable a'^igin of lan-^ 
but tfie whole history of its pr<^r{s§, 
apd /he rcsnlt of daily hbservetioii, oppose this 
Mippositiodf if the^ Hq not even expose it to* 
ridicule. The progr w of language lAanifestly 
leee. IS pace ^th the j^gress of society , both 
inSpoiTkt of knowledfjf ind civiligation ; and in 
examining them eonfrontly, they niutnally 
t))ro)v lUustraiiojpf'Oii cuohfotlier.'’ t ‘ 

III his Led ores on »Sule,the nnthor nearly 
ftilloiys tho divisions nf tiluir, hut isAiot^o 
happy in deflmng his tenus. An elegant 
Style he describtu> us follows : 

Elegance uf stylo is a combination^ of ^11 
t^'c. quiilitie-' Vhich arc most gencrally*ap- 
proved in w'fit'ng; it assumtt^i dilTefent quali- 
ties or larg;r pqrtions of the same qiiaUties, 
aceord,'ng a*s tjie petfoiinaiice is addroged 
the 'understanding and the iiiaginuiion, or to 
t^ AfAclej'Standing, the imagination, and the 
passions in eoiijuni tion. ] consider all elegant 
rompositiops which attempt not to affect the 
pnssionsi as acMressed the iiqdcitstanding and 
the iinagination, on qccoiint of the important 
^information they contain, and theyornainents 
w')rh which they are embellished ; for uithoii 
euibeltishinciit the elegant ttlupscs into the 


speaking, is formed still loscly on 

Blnir ; tli.oiigh a variety ql‘ nrnute (Ictaiistarc 
►added; some of wlv/h'muy he lound vi^uahjjj 
iff yiAcficc. In ttiis fclass we do not incliirl.'; 
the iiistriictioA for a whining delivery, whicli 
IS lieW nut as raifher a captivating manner^ 
jiotwnihsianding gi^nerat djssuasive that 
folhpvs: , f 

* f r ' 

f(ing!i»g* is pojdiaps derived from the same 
causes as i!i**^cadencpStOf. oratory. Fatigue and 
loud speaking give it birth ; ease, and perhapa 
the reputetl sanctity of its rnutimi- 

ance. Of rdl evpedioiits to render loud speak- 
ing ^*a.sy, a song seehis to be tho most suc- 
cessful: it consists bf a short musical V'adencc, 
and everj*^ sefltcnce is delivered nearly in the 
same eiSu’iiit of soviid. The Fj>caker reidgns 
o\jtjry variety of elocution, to conform all his 
tones to the music Af the i-ame short snnj. The 
apparent melody, ho\fc\er, of the song, not to 
mention tho siri<;^if.ty and piffty of which the 
.vulgar gcncrqKy aocouut it a characteristic, 
recommends it to unpolished e^rs^ and makes 
tbrm often profs ' it to a maipier more natural 
and CYpressivo. All the^spifakpr has to doi is 
to paii^c regularly , at the. fciminavion of hja 
noth, and to commence it with a full respira- 
tion. It is beside*, an effcctuak preservative 
against all ipipropcr rapidity in prorrjrciation, 
which is extremely fatiguing to the speaker, ‘‘Is 
ver}' consumptive of his matter, is an error into 
nvliicli ho 13 cxtrcmelY, apt to full when he 
warms with'hi-^ subject, qnd has nut Committed 
to writing all lie has to speak. In a word, let 
a preacher po.‘sess a gtKid supg aqd a flnn con- 
fidence, and he will, with little trouble to liim- 
^If,t satisfy the mo^t insatiably qqdience, both 
in point of fondness and length. I uced‘ not, 
however, observe, that the speaker w'ho in- 
dulges in this manner has bid a final adieu to 
omiueiiL-e : 'he may captivate the vulgar, but 
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the iihinjst a!,, 
tolerated bv me 


ji!ou-ai.ee he can expect is to bcWa^Tinc author s^^.i .,u j- iti, the toor.tc.o^ 0% 

. ^ ae i of taste.** «''*^predCi'essor! nnd his rlcviatio|s arc H^om 

Volume J. commences with tlif third a^d 'iiocf.||st‘iil. Not withstanding tliis book mny ^ 

• last pan ( r the I-ecturdS on Belles l^tties, -«^cly be put into the hands of tffose en- 

• ivhicli enibnices wn«tcii Language. Hru itith tlie education of yowtli. • 


THE gODE OF HE ff.TII \\D LONGEVITY. 

Ajn icleII. — TheCodeof Health and iMu^evti^; v,A Com^sc Viezvofthe Princi/dm calculated 
/or the PTtbCrvaiiOn iff' Ihalth, and the AttuinmmU of a tonff Life. John Sjnclaii^ * 

.liart. Four Volumes. Jdvo. Cadcll aiid-SaHiiiS. 1807. * 


Tins jSlmIr:»ble work is an attempt to 
the priic?icahilit^of jCoudew'-in*! into a 
'iliarrrpv c*(»uipdss lliu md^t tnatcrijil'illrorina^ 
Hon liith<*rto .nccnnuilHted, wincefcifts; ftie 
different arts and scienccs^(^ any particiilai 
.branch tlu'ieof, hy*vhich Iiealtli may he pre- 
starved, a w^alvlv c aistiti^oii iiivigorat.cd ai^i 
rei^f'nei ated, and lon^evit^ a^d the c^^nfoit 
of liimian life ’pr^served^* Tfiia Sivsii^ coMid 
not have fallen upop pn abU'rcnnn than the 
]jresenf author : his industry is commensu- 
nitcwiih his abikU 2 S, 'and las rank and re- 
jiitation in the world natural ly» attracted tu 
Jinn ni^nnation froiA tlie^ cx|icrienc5d in 
<nfry efuarter of the fjlolle. * 

.Sir John Siiichur thus ^xplttinsThe plan of 
bis work; is dji^^ded iato three jjlirts: 

, * PAIlTi#!. 


Ctrcumslances Ofhtch Jttcessanii/ tend to ptomot/^ 
^ I!>‘nlih and ^n^eptndent of tndi» 

viduol Attention^ or the Observance of parUcutar 
Jtf*les» • * ^ 

*' It will hardty be dii^ut^, that while in- 
dft iduals^difrJr so Much IrOhi each other uitb 
rci^ardtuji \arii‘ty of impbrtunt particular.^ as 
the climate iq winch they rc'^idc, ilie maimer 
ill which thJ\ aroJ()rmec!| &c. that there must 
*iOCfssarily be a matc'rial diflcrcncc with respei-t 
to their hcalLli, ^nd the duration of their Ifves. 
Jt i-i essential, th^ifcfore, in Jlie Orst place, tp 
ascertain what these particulars tyre, ft seems 
lo me, that they may be qll comprehended 
under the fulluwiti^t general heads: 

• “ 1 . Arcumstancp^ connected with the person 
of the individual, as, 1. Parentage; 12. Rmfect 
birfh; 3. Clradual* growth ; 4. I^atiiral consti- 1 | 


• “ 2. XM reams* anccs connected with^hc mind 
of the individual, whc'hcr j^ebiing, 1. ^c» the* 
faculties of tlie nMix! ^ i*r, 2, 'I'o its passions. 

“ 3. ( iiTumstmccs connected with tic place 
in here any in(Uvidu.d reside , wlLl^er, 1. In a • 
hot, u,cdKl,ot aleinpeiate climate; 2- 
in a high or in*a Jow situation Wbethertoji 
soiitlierd or oilier expumre j ^4. Wht I her on ^ic * 
se^-sliore, oii tUelfaiiks of a lake or river, oi at 
a di>taiu.*fe from water; Whet hr r ih aiic 
neighhoiirhood oi woods or ufherwifit,; 6 Whe- 
ther in a dry, ‘.a c a.vcj', or a .i.aishy soil; 7, 
j*Whctl.ci* wAh an abim(l.iti(;c or a;»r.ireity,of • 
fuel i 8. Whether in a we» m-dry atmosphere; 

9 . Whether Mil a eontment. in a large island, > 
or iii^a srrialf one; and, 10, Whethei in a town^ 
a village, or in the coiyitry. * 

“ 4. Adventitious or npserManqpus clrhi^n- 
staiiecs; ^as, 1. Rank In life, 2. riducation ; 
Heeiipnlion; 4. Connubial ccjmejTtbn ; and. 


I 5. Exemption from art’.'ii*rits. 

I “ Where a favourable condition of all, or** 
!thc f^eatejpart of yH*.e rir(^imst:iiiees oeciirs, 
these health and longevity may be expccied. ^ 

» PART II. 

• * 

** Ruleifor pre^ervtnn Jhulih and promoting Ijin» ** 
• gtvi/!/. . 

“ It is evident, that if men lived uniforinly 
ii* n Aealthy climate, were possessed of 
and vigorous frames, w(-re dcsrcntled' from 
j liia^hy parents, weic e l‘icated,in a haidyand 
active manner, were possessed of Axeclleiit^a- 
^raf dispositioi)^, were placet/ in coitiforjtahlo 
situations in life, were engaged oiil> in li^'ilthy 
<x:eMpQtion.s, were happdy corinec trd in mar- 
riage, &c. 5cc. thciv, would he little occasion 
fur tiled icaUriiles. But it is uiiutcrsally known, « 
that some indivithials enjoy a part of these ad- 


tulion; 5. Form; Sea; and, 7. Where Na- .j vantages, ^liilsi others possess hardly any of 
tufu^makc^ au cifurt tu reiica the disUuctioiis jthem comph,te; hcncc arises the necessity 

• • : 


s jthem compile; hcncc arises tnc necessity or 
jUucndmg to those rules, which obsenation aqd 
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ic^iu:c have pointci'i ou^ as tl'u inust tif»irou:ht lo 64* lani of tVir fHlure health and 

fo_ ciu^iterart the ari.-in^' j ■-I't liutli ; jMiI>lic’'iiistitiit \»mn lo 


fiojiJ so mati-rjal a wan*, as 4>f any of the fid- j! com#* the seminani^s of rli.*u*a.sp ; to /^^^T^^rar<^ 
turol or >iiici(ieritat afUantages above criume- jj ^h‘* ^autvof thrl^p nho art; tre.1rif‘d for the 
^atetl. Tlicse riiles rolatf , ^ { public ilefi iifp ; to sanoiion the s ile of ijoxitjus 

1. To t/hjecls e^&vnltal for man in every *j| or 'biijbtfiil ; and, jpbioe ail, ^to p* r- 


fiitna ion,, ntifl uitlfont . which he cannot t'xist, 
even ill a «-'tate natme; as, 1. Air; ‘2. Li- 
q<r7<l fi'Hid; .S. S‘>l!tl f4)i)ilj 4. Digestion; 5. (A- 
hour, «VftxercM''e; 6. Sleep. ‘ 

••*2. Toaitrlcs not so essential, but which 
•rs tfrjttrnhfr^ more '.(ispcciully foHtireiPiii 
^ a state of civilirMion and refiiiciiic;nt ; these 
aie, t. Clothing; *2; fiabitalion; 3. Aii^we- 
Bieiihs; ami. 4. Mednine.^ ot ^ 

Ami, 'r<» aitic cs of a misrrllnnfort nniurf; 
ta,**!, Tenper; 2. ihnbits; 3. Cleanlipcss ; 4*, 
Ih'licf ft'oiii accidnit'i; and, 6. 
Travelling, i>r change of n^iilcncc. 

U is ^iropcr to ohst^rve, that many of these 
epics a>o iiRt ^pplicahh* to all siluattons, buV 
4 '■‘ary, accoiding to climate, comi'ihitiun, 
the projiiress of ^life, Cko.; antl jtliatlkpohj^rtof 
fliit frhi>oti',n ts mcrejtj h fid'r inf^vinniion^ 
ni}n» t 'ic fronerSt sijjtlem flat mtfi/ hr p 
ituu ftf; It ti lack individual to appltf^thr lulm 
thrrrin rfCotnmi-'fided, occo'din^ to timr* und iir^ 

« PART IIL 

» fi « 

[ ^ Rr^ulatfom for *he HcnlUi of (he CowjfltMwiVi/. 

It is in va»n, however, that eij^lmr Nature 
has formed aieindivulnal for long life, or^.hat 
he oh'^ervts all those nilcs'whjch niv necevsaiy 
for'tlie piv'r 'ivation <it iioallh, unless a( ten lion 
he paul hv the govenmniP of^ji CMinntsry *ho 
ba| »piness ^tmKValety of jts snbiccK^. 'this is a 
poiei which h«is scldonr been utteiided to in the || 
•wanner in which it* importance dt serves. 
1^'hile lh<‘ a.loiitirn 4if th^i;ivci.« js imce«r«ii‘rly 
III a xaruty of Ic-^n ini|KjrlHMt ohjtcis’, 
those ri'nol.’itUTis on which tin- safety of iln* 
people at large (h-pend arc imtortimalclv neb- 
lee led : >cl X' lial «Mii he mOM‘ )v iiiicious, than 
to sntVor the cl of a iMiiniry, for mslancc, j 
to coiiMnui* i.oxiuns to the health of its inlp. 
hit ail tV, uiciely MVfIr want of drainage, cuUi*'’a- 
iton, and improvoment, wlir.n \*liunsaiVU of iu< 
ila««*os might 5e adduced of the a<lv.int*'ges j 
Which' di.ixo nWoltcd from the adoption of 
oppoliite s} ^tem ^ What can he* more iin|*o|itic 
than to permit unwholesome piovisions and 
other art <*lcs to he soM, with.ouC jmnishingv 
tlio^e who thus iitU'mpt^to iiiiiii*e the licjilth, 
pCThaps to dcA'roy the existence, t>f their fel-. 
Jovv-ciCBrurcs What more dangerous than to 
permit public dimistweiits of a pemVeious na- 
ture ; to nuthoi'isc itnpitiper customs ; to neg- 
fat thu' education of }K>\ctti,‘Yv^ien Uie fouoda' 


imt li e ic.isi r^i-sk of contagion- 410.0111^-; being 
aflinitlcd mt4) a cay^mtiy, hy which its^.vhole , 
popu.'ali III may betiill4\ ted } 

' “ 'riie f-olice f^J^ublic Health, thcicrurr, is 
f' most inoioitcint bnineli of ll)4; propii'e-l in- 
rpiiry; niui !h«* events vvl.Ich li.ne rci cidl*)' ha^v^ 
pciicd in Spiiin and at CibnJt.ir have giicnit 
additional iti cri‘fl. may i;c irtated of under 
-/be following gdioi^il he.id.s:* 

’ 1. Ib)li(*o of Cliinab*. 

2. Police of Phvs Cdl Kducation. 

3, INdu'c of Diet. ^ 

^ 4. Pylb e of IMi'dii' Antx'^^ements. 

4>f IlabPs rpnl r'li^sioiiw. 
fi. Prdice op '^iiblic Institiitivn/is.- 

7. Pohc4? f4>r ^h^ Health tif Sailors and Sol- 
j^durs. 

8. Police to prt -ent contagions Disorders. 

' Anil, t 

<9. Ifoliiiv of ^^0^dicine, and the Ricans of 
promoting its Impnivcmcnt. 

“ Put tihmgli It may be piopcr lo gixe a 
general view of, these imgoi;tiirit ’‘• uImi I'l'', it is 
not iiitcii<li‘c\, to enter miuh into detail, hs the 
p4di(w c)f rubhe IJenItJ:, lo do it ample justice, 
would roqniie scpaiatc and very exlcnJed 
d.scussion, ^ 

, co.Nci.r^jov. 

.Such is the plan of /I,.- inirmled work, 
wh.eh otlier.s mighh doubtless Jiavc cxcciitnl 
witir more ability, but pone with a im^rc anxious 
wish, that It may \\yo\v A iOstoufudh/ sn ittcable 
10 the inti’rc''ts/ ot’ tiuni.in niit’iirc; nr, at any 
iMte, useful to those who may •pply their ta- 
lellt^ and m4liisl«)|y to render the invest I'yit inn 
th» rcni can ml on still mon* (.fimnletc.’' ^ 
h would bo SilVu’ult i;i iiticnnir,c, in tli.is 
most vatuablo and cntcitniiiin'g volnmc, fKiin 
vvhur part to make our ixtiac't. The first 
(hapter, in . part the first, of vol. i.-is per- 
haps the niost enUTtuinim: ami ibe best exc- 
eiilert; we ;;h.iU llicrcforiigivc it entire. 

PART I. ' CHAP. I. 

“ Circumstances €07ihrcWd ti.fU the Persim of the 
Indii:iditn/y fuvotirnhie'or adccrAr to Hrallk and 
hon^€vtly% * 

. “ The cironmstances connected with the prr^ 
son of the individual, having a manorial ten- 
demy to promote hc»Uh ami longevity, and 
which, at the same time, are almiist totiiUy 
iiidcpoadeut of any care or cxcrticKi on bis part. 
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1 “ 


arc*, T. Parentage. — Ci. Perfect Birtlf.— 'i^Ora* 
4ual Growth**— 4* Natur.il Cunstitiilioii. — h.* 

^ Form.— 6. ’Si’x ; and, The Ellfirt% of Nature 
to renew t lie, Oi^tine lions of ^’outlv. 

* Each Ilf thc^se pariictitai& it will Ite pro- 

• per •«i^)arately to C'onMiler. * ' 

“ 1. ParlntaV.f^ 

Cherc is no circufsttanee whirl# soemf- 
in'>ieto iiidirate health and pruba\»lv loujevit) 

•to auy individtii], ^lan t'!ls brin;j: di^ixoiifed 
from he^sltliy and lonl^•li^od 
■Well\i?owii, that children have a pnslUpoviiiuii 
to sufl'er from the tiialadie.. of their parent-; 
and, on the same priiA?ipli\ they 4i't. well eii- 
to tpijov the perfcvtiiais of^those to 
they owe thi‘i; hirtli. Indeed, lu the eour-c of 
all the i^nn(*rons inquiric’' ulii.h ne ha\e inruU- 
it|j!urdifl^^ lhi«^ bratieli of the .suhject, it fre- 
quently appears,* it'C rule j^*far fic^ 

* beiijb nniCerital* that .whCreier 
wa*! di'*ii:i^ rifled foi loii‘2:eviw(f, his prt'*;enitor-n 
cither on the iJatcniril or iifc;n*'riinl side,eiiioyed 

' a s^iudar ihir.iiion^jr leoi^th ot life. * 

“ r.et 111 u')t he ‘iip/usfd, however,* tJlat 
JiaMUp: atfi-d pai^'fits i^ an eii^notio! 

Ion*; life : wi* see Vveiy dyy hoW mne4, luif his ji 
respect, poi;,,c us evgnju the finidv ddllr 
Iroin eaeh other; and ]»ow often 
and -si«tc’rs of Vwif, who haae live 
4*«uUirv, ha\e died, .-ome in ii^.iney, some at i| , 


ill profin'ee a tre«^, 'oilplant, oi'the%aiiie sort* 
and po^!iesM*d of ncpial beauty aiul durntioi^ 
i.rovided two points be aUeiidech to. — l.•Ttnli 
the |ii(l be sound and u !ioK sonic.— And, 
'Hral ir he ileposiicil m a propt-r sott.^ 

** 1. The .**4 ed must be sound nod nholeaamA 
lienee, in animal lit* , tin; advantage of Ttdu|{ 
de^cen<led fiuin amvstois, nho ]ia\e % > taint ia 
j^ieir eon -li tilt ion likoiy t# ^ilFeet the Iwalyi tf 
their pi^ij^rny. By ii-nne luitboi-, t In isle nee 
of lieredi.ary disc.ii'es *is t^fallv di-liel'yeiPj 
[t^. l^ouj»]j the^ acknowledge, tiuU lUei^ vm*U a* 
jpietli>posiflon to tnuc i- licet : bii# daily expo* 
jr.et^'e nKist ^atjafy c\ery qfSn^f eoinrnun 
J-iOiTaiioi», that xh. re .ire uftny iiial^die-, a dis. 
posit'oii to u'hii h/^'hiidix-ii uill Jiilwrit ftom 


tl.cu* patent-, even u entdeavours hav^ not 
I^Hen planting to check that Ieui1en?y. Them 
' ire some instances ind(S|^, where, by grv'A 
;eare, tne p-:ut, to i^hieh the fathiT has l^ii «i 
Iniaitu, has not afleeted thfk son ; hut uulcsf 
^:hc S'* me « .*r* has been contin\ii! the jpaiidluy* 
siilh^sVni n the disease. » 1 # 

“ It is also 4o ;*.e c.li.servcd* that»llic pai'ont 

must 3e adlr veil with tin; diiHi.ise bcfoie^iha 
jniihl was ho:n, or at h*as*, that there inuit 
Ik^*u a pn-viote' taint in Ills eonstftii^ioit ; 

diUry Ifttt- 
♦ his CRst;^ 

p^rt. Foi in-t'ung*. if op fuutv ^aiiA 
i; iia I ' listed hi a family, an** if the parent wc-io 


; n pn-vioie- i.iinx lu iiis roij 

le hniilv cldUr l no pioihsj) ‘sii.cm, or lii:%‘d 

u the brother.^ , 

ived beyond uy Foi in-tamg*. If ii^ ft 


itunlaw^d, and some Mt the other • peftod.s o, .j ,.y /uid rv^ihul f^Uy 


hi 


“ Indeed, the rernlt wf the iiwst extcuMNcji 


.>>f t 1 


[ p(*i ic/tl 


alt his ciiildrea bom pirvious to that 
would he exi;n)pu*d fioiii it; wfiilst bU 


niid particular r,^| ti7y ^ihat ha. Ii4tli<*.t.> bdej. aff?riv?ids c>»idd ha^iy 


111 i.le les intnu^.f ^ p. »ple niincly, the i. m that iiiaTadv- 

tr.ui.mitiul the aulhp- from (IrcnvviA uml ,1 .. ,,tP^h„,cson)e, 

Kiliiuunlia-u hD^iutalfc au.l .rom the ji I,, !. pV^vo.l. AiiJ Itrw^may 

ill lou.hm mid tl.e.»c^hb«.iih.«Kl. pr....'. to oWrvcif, how D.»il., in r<wH to nnimid 
whrit thi. itile inny.le ;u,tiy rarri«i!. ■ diwnds uiion ^hu liyallliy .late of flic 

i'diiiiHi'is of iiidividiiiiK hejoiid hO, jj i-^ther. Indeed, it is coiiHrmriJ by experience, 
f..»iid m tliew riVrt?. a«io«nt to iiu lew a (l„hP, health, and the 

.jiiim'iLi otfS i^of these, d<i.i ailtnnod f h*tl 'Wiviftei or less slieii^thof I's coii'li utioii, de*^ 

the. w«re dvseended ircijii lunfu-Iired miecstors ; Ij pp,„j, niui^i more on the rondiiion of the mo- 
but Hi'- r.'Ui:\mi;i'y'9:. r.llii.rfOuhl.Bot «isc anj jj;!,,.,. jj.j, 1 ^,, fatlul-. Bv a neatly fa-' 
a<'i.oiint (^( that iiii|iuitaiit oiteoinstaiico at all. , rol/ust rhild may often he firtxlnced, 

or (fe,cl:ired, thSt ther</»as not IniiK remsrkald.' tin- mother has a •w ind and 

b*jdy. ’On tlm oti’.er haiflj, the strongest inaur 


’ 111 


i*‘i;ard to the longeiity qf their .mc*-*stors. jj 
havin)^ parents, then fore, may 

tne a predisposition to a Jcngt’limed dnra^CMi 
of life, yet a variety of other* circiiinsUinoes,^ 
niois especially those wh^*h are afterwards 
en migrated, —as perfect birth, gradual growth, 
lice, must contribute tliereto. 

** That lonf;-li\cd parents should, to a cou- 
rfderahlc extent*, have childri^i likely to live 
long, is not to be wouderH at ; the same cir» 
^u'fnst.inre takas place in vegetable as well «S in 
aniiQAl life ; the seed df every tree, or plant, 


v,*H,iMiely obtain a i.vciy, healthy child, ^ from 
a yiutlicr who is wc ik and -trklyf 

“ 1 here is tjeason to hefT^ve that tTle outward! 
slripe, at Ica^t of the nralc, depends wirtMiponi 
the father than the mother; but that the ta- 
lents and the , structure oi the mi nil are de« 
rived frofti the mother- Tift firsi noitit is ai^ 
•ertained in this manner: If any person will 
eompaijl a father of oO and a 'i^ni of oth 
may possibly stovery hMic rcstMuiiancc ; but 
if be wiil retain in his mind the luicigv of the 



irrPWMtWT to lA wilt A 5 tBR|tfLKt ; 


Jifcther at A)* and cotn||^e*it with the appear- 
f.nre of the son when lie #r)proarhes to that 
airc, the sirnibrity will become most striking, 
^ iu regard bi looks, voire, habits, flcc.j 
queiitly ^be origiijal frames mu^t have been, 
Aoni the beginning, extieinely similaH As to 
the f^cond point, a, clever woman has sebiom 
children femarkable for deficiency of parts ^ 
tiaj^ the abilities *0# many families may bq 
traced one distinguishctl femak*, wlpi intro- 
<^]Qe^ talents int%it, %r, according to a com- 
mon ex|sression, mother whieft haj^c .d^- 
%nly lo her ebndren, bdt have be- 




^cended nottsnly lo 

conie hei’edilar>^in ^er poster itor. • . 

** 111 considering Vfow much tlfe hcalthines/ of 
the children depends noon the coiidiiion of t^e 
pnropts, it has been a^iggestcd, that Sisraaed 
^rsons |hoiild be |yohil/ited t ► inairy, iiiT likely* 
A> produce nothing but disease, deformity, and 
political ini»<rbief. Tins, ^ however, would hr 
Itoing miifh too W: yet notning surely can t>e 
itfifter founded, ^hnn strongly to rccom nend 
to who are likely to inherit any Wiily 

, disease, totbo pc<^uliarly circumspect in their 
maqper of living, anji lo^gnard against Tts atj 
tacl», at least at an early pi nod of their lives; ' 
by aif attention to air, to exercise, and to diet. 
It is certaiK, that family diseases havq often, 
by proper care, been kept off fdr one gcncni- 
tlon > and there is s^me reason to beftevo. that, 
by persisting ill the wamc fourse, and forming 
jbdieions connubial connexions, such diseases 
flight at length be wholly eradicated ; and 
a familV constitution may, be found as capable 
' of intliiovcnievt as n f«mily estate. 


|j deri\expctience has proved that the idek is ill 
'Wuiiiulcd. It is now perfi'cHjr ascertained, that, 
with one exception, the longei th*e fcctus r«- 
ains m u^ro after the seventli^.montri, • the" 
stroiijipjr and healtliiiN* ic proves; so tha^ a chill • 
bom at the end of the eighth mo .th, has a^ 
better chance o^ hving tiian *0110 born^jcfoie 
that timi*. Itf is iin:i edible, at same time, 

I what variety, in detrfec of vdtiHh , is obVrvu.l 
ii^thtf fret^s. In soai^, the sligatest circuin. 
sJiiMeo de.stioys lim'; wlwrraif, in others, ihcl 
vital tirineifyic is with the iituiost d'ffic^jly,'- ex* 
/inguislied. ^ 

In regard to Jhe question, whct**cr a fcrliis 


sevLU month.s old ii/ay hecoinr* a person dis- 
jjti!\'’«!shBd fortheaitfi and lon^^evi^y, ftcrc is 


, 2 . PriiFLCT Birtc. • 

m 

** It is well known, that itTiic calendar months 
are the proper petiod, iiiring which the fcctus 
ought to remain in the ^iinh of the mother 
and such is the beautiful d^rangemefit wlin^i 
Ka^ure has made for its protection ,md nourish- 
meiit, that should it he sooner expelleiht ni 
Consequence of any accidental cireumstunec, 
fto possible care or^atterition, afierYirth, can 
well cOTqpcnsate fur the advantages of which 
it been c^‘prived ; tiunigh great cAre^*^ 

or the circumstance af having healthy ivirent', ' 
will go far ill reipedying c\eii tliis hoa\y nii^- 
fcrtuifc. 

■* Tl\erctwas fofine^ly an Idea, that childifcn 
of eight raunthi^groath.Keldonw ito\ci-, throve; 
whilsf thosi' of seven months might. 

** It is certainly of iniportaiH;« to the health of 
bhe child, and tln^fiitiiie strength of^thc indi- 
vidual, that the fmtus should coinplctc nine 
months in the mother’s womb. As to ^ic allu- j 
gafion, that children of eight months will not! 
thrive, when those of &cveu months will, xao< 


lixing witness, that siieh a eircum tance may 
take place; for James Donald, an okk^nan re- 
siding near pu.ibartoii in S(y»lh»»d, agrd ahriCt 
W'D yoars^ was born,tftts said, in the seventh 
moKih.r • * * ' « * ^ 

As there oJ^ht properly t'o*'/je but one 
child at a liiitU in Htt' hnmaii race, among the 
cases wf impcnect birth, oiiglit to , lie eminii'^ 
rafi.l those iiisiam‘es,Vhere more rt'ifaiil*- th.in 
one liafe at onfabsm produced. For, as Bm 
coi^has^u^l remarked, the* first hreedlug of 
ciealurcs is ctFr njosl iqatrnul ; (jonscqucntly, 
a lesser compression, and a more lihcr.il nourish* 
meiit of the yoiiLig one in: Wie womb, lends 
much to long Irfe. This happens, cither when 
young bnes arc bronght*‘furth snccessi^il> , as 
Ri biids, nr wteir tlioie yie single hinbf. (u 
regard to tlu^humaii ra«’e, when tlinc .ire only 
kwins, it di|^\s not seem to uyike any iiiaitiul 
jdilfiTcure; and an example^ has ffcui trails* 

I niitit^ to tlm author^from Mon|nt»K- in Scot- 
land, of tain brothels oj. the name i)f Watt, 

iMMh year ' 
only in- 

stauec of such a circnnistani e thatfhas iva(«lied 
our knowledge'; ui^ it is lK*iie\c.il, tlnitiiorix- 
i[ ample can be piodueed of any I’ase, whcir 
'Tcatcr iinml>er than twjus^ ha\e iHeiindistm- 
Uibhed fur long life. * ^ c 


I ' ; ■ 

' both still living, who lyivc ^passed tin* o 
i oP their age. Tlv4s*’is, how\cvt;r,‘tln* 


“ 3 . GnADCiT Growth.* 

“ T.(>rd Bacon seems to have been the fir^t, • 
who, by a careful and minute inquiry into I 
duiation of the litu,*;, bulb man and .1 nu 


the 

a.'i, Uuih ot man and .1 niim- 
‘ber of d'lforeii^ animals, rstnbl.sbcd tliis iin- 
portoat principle, t^at creutuios in gcnernl lived 
in proportion to the sloaiiess with wliieli they 
reached mat urity; .‘iiid, indeed, tins i» tlirM'ase 
ill regapl JO the vegetable as well us the animal 
kingdom. It is a sign, he observes, th,ii Na- 
ture finishes liei^ periods pi larger circles’. 

' It is owing lo this circumstance, that 
[| 111 cold countries, and whose growth ia uoL uc* 
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Operated ^y*%nri<y)ing food, or early de* 
bauchery^ irve much longer than fhematives of 
warm countn^s, who are reared in % manner in 
adiot-bcd, and wlio‘'arc fall-grown men and 
lA'omen at 12 years of age. • 

N?y, the g^ual expan^on of the men- 
tal faculties ig almost aa^im(ihrtant as the 
jrowtl? of the person. It*rarely happena^that 
premature genius lasts ^]on& Suri# prodigies 
Aldom survive tBe fiftieth 'year of their 
and v\ general they perish at a mjhch earlier 
period. 

“ Perhaps ofcc principal Ci|ii3e why the du- 
ration of human l^fe is, on the whole; Ioj.sen«d 
V^crioda 'bf civilization anB industry, is tb^j 
:hat all descriptions of men arc Jiraught for- 
ward too Apidfy. The children of the poor are 
^oi%pelled to w#rtc ^efore their stgength is at 
^11 m^turod^ whiclf iiiihraB their grc^fti, an<^| 
ays the foiiiidatiaii oP fulurj^disca]lfts> 'Hie 
'liildcrn of tlte* opulent, on Jne other band, 
lavc their education iinn^essarily hastened, 
iTi|f tliey enttr into the w^ld before Ihfty arc 
U to guai'^bgainst its snnTes. It is certainly 
icwessary that tg faundatiQ^bi^aid, iiAarty 
l^outh, for the most essential bratioflcs ftf cclli- 
::atlon, as grammar, writings aiiH arithmetic, 
%nd some kiiowleilge acqnirtx! of the learned 
angiiagcs, and of t^d^ost iinpartaiit languages 
of modern times. If a good fouialatioii, how- 
ever, be Jaul, and if there be anj tiftn dir dis- 
aosftioii® for the acqui|ition oft learning, it is 
istonishin«L^iovv soon a ^uth of^enius will 
\oquirc all the l^Bdcdj^e e^isetitied for the 
generality of Ihd Situations of life, without 
jciiig| too mnrh .hurricd^uii : but if he^be 
wrought fm'ward too cfriy, he gets into Com** 
aany beyond his ycai^ Iq: mubt, to a certain 
3vtent, follow tiieir example j he gets habits of 
li^Mpiltion,' thh growth both of Ills body and 
iiitndais unftrtuiKjtcIf acv;;clerBted, and belays a 
fuiAndation citlp>r for a sickly |nd miserable old 
ige, orptthaps for a preniptiire dissolution. 

Though it IS generally acknowl<!dged,*that 
the duration of life may be reckoned from theij 
period •jcquired ill growfng to maturity, yet 
lAthors differ regarding the mjinner in which 
Lhe result ought ,to he calculated. Buffon 
rontends, that thoug^ man finishes hlg ]oi}gK- !| 
tudinal growth, or arrives at his^ highest sta- !l 
ture, when he reaches the 16th or 18th year of } 
his jige^yet that his body is not completely i 
dnfuMew, in regard to Uiiokness, before he has j 
attained, SO. A man, therefore, who grotrs till ' 
30,*ought to lire till SH) or 100, fr Uircc times | 
the period of his growth# 

V lord Bacon, on the other hand, con- 1 
liders it to^bc a rule of nature, that anl 
* StvihemenC — 7b/. //. 


mals, ill general, ^lOuRl live eight times thi^ 
number of yeaift wliich is reciuiytc to tim at« 
taidment of their perfect growth ; and, on Um 
idea that uiari attains to full Jiiaturify at 2(1 
l^^^ars, a atrong presumption thetu^ arises, tiui% 
the age of man might be extended to 160 ygars* 
** But Uiifibii justly remarks, thnt j^rsom pit 
ci^cr sex, who arc long befqro they arrive at 
their full growth, should outlive tiiose who&i]- 
vance inSrc rapidly to that pi>in(, he A use, ii^ 
Iftc latfcT caw, the bones, carlilagc'j, and filfn's, 
an? latAr iis arrivingBat that degreo^of rigidity 
whic]{ h veessary to their ihrttryction, ^ 

“ 4. NA^uaAt. Co>l!TiTuriog. 

It is4iai‘f1Iy to fee credited, how much in« 
dividua1|, even those wlic? resemble enph oftcr 
in several respects, vary in constitution %r tem^ 
perament; and stil^ inoie/such as differ in 
I fOnn, looks, size, cothplexions, &c. ^oii will 
one affected by the least co^, sand another 
that ca 4 ^ brave all the cloments. bears 

pain ^ith ea^t* and fortitude, u hilst the least 
bodily trouble affecls the othcfjnost* severely. 
llbtA sonic constitutiofis allbistcmpcrs are itfild 
and gent|p, whilst with others they arc \jio|,ent# 
and cured with difliciilty. One person, you 
will iliidl liubKv to catch any contagious dis« 
l^rdcr, whils%another may visit, without hazsud,, 
houses the most infected wfth tho^ plague,* ur 
other similar malady.* One is inclined to get^ 
fat and uit^ieldy, even at an early age, whilst 
OthA remain light and active, c\eti fto the"* 
close of life. ni some there feeems to a 
certain bodily and mositnl* diqiobifiou to lon- 
gevity; ifi consft)iienc‘C of wbi^i tiifjy iudi* 
viduals, frequently uuift*r the most unfavoiyabte 
circumstances; and in the most uuwholcAme^ 
climates, haVc attainqii to a great am} happy 
agej*ivhiRt in otllcrs, the most salubrioi>s 
country air, a district abounding with aged iiT- 
hpbitwiils, a strict adiioence to the best rules 
of diet, a r^uJar course of recreatiou and ex* * 
ercise, and, when nccessarjr, the aid of the 
most skilfol physicians,— even all these^advan- 
*coiii billed, are not suifiiient to 
long and Wealthy life. * 

It would certainly be desirable to know, 
i^hy^thc human Wly, being e^jua'ily or^^i^iiiSecl, 
as far ai ariatoogcal observMons sbef, do not 
the same general causes paoducc the same ef- 
fects upon all? What is the real diffcrencc^ie- 
tycen one con!it}tution, or temperament, and 
another ? la it founded upon fgty difference ^ ^ 
organization, hereditary or othvi wise ? Or « ;t 
onl^ the Jbonscquence of a certain continued 
manner of life and habit ? It is said, that socn 
questions are mcxplicable by the laws of animal 
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feconomy; dnd Him oH ilistmot tcm* st^fiuluin (itid beiiii}"; b}' rne.iDS ot uiiK'ri tiit* 

ppj^ment is a rliiiiici.!; ^ay, tiiaj if distiiK^t losses wiMl;^yiy and Iiourly^sustain are not ol^Iy 
temper amcifts did exist in nature, tliey#rmst repaired, but repaired «dl. This not only dr - 
be altered by so many adventitious ^in uin- ' pends on a souxd di^cslipn, and ’a re^cular eir- 
ftaiiers, that* the consctpienee.s di'iiuii from ‘nlatinn of the Idood, but also upon the perfei'i 
them inn&lffn general he «rroneoii^. Insleu<l of »tatc of the ahsorl/mif vessejs, and tli*' ojjrads 
eilteiin^:, therefore, into Mu*h alistrUBo speeu- secretion^ by means of which our non riih- 
lations,*' w'c shall proceed to oonsider, what are menj not only ron^hrs the pldlte of itSfde^tinar 
tjie signs of a constitution the most likel^ to tion, but also ps^fectly pure, and coniph tely 
«nioy^ealth, and to attniu longexity. al* «j|f^rnittous i^ul pc iuicious nsi^'' 

/* It is said, that tlie jjrcat Jlm-rhaave learned <^Jrc. It is thU circimi«:ft.nce which ha^> enabled 
the characterMic signs ^of perferi Iniilth A-oni perstms, as*a Duke de Ilicln lieu and a faltiis liV.i 
dealers iifslave|;^ who, from loui/practiee, ne? uttain great age, amidst a li^ of dcbaueliery 
•‘oesaarily berowie^partieularfv \ti*ll*ucqif^iDtefl I ‘‘'ml fatigue; ffr, wi(J) siieh an ailvanlau'e, coii- 
with th^ doctrines (if signs <u- symptom^;* may bg « xceediiigly strong, wit^j^t 

some useful iiiformatiou ifkiglit bo o^itained, by individifal siiirt?ring nnicli,«'if it be spoisliTy 
at;*ertajjiing the syicfeni pursued by thern^in * strong natural power ot 

suoh^'xaiiiinations. The following arc the signs j henliiig loss advantageous, since itcecpsb.Tek 
which, aecordhigftn nit'di<‘al antliors, denote a rcinoles thcv’aute^ off disease : this is more 
good natural constitutcju, and progno^ticaU' jej|iecialfy.tvi mp:i^cd in saxagfis-, whiaare. ift 
long lifb. , /• :so healliiy ac state "that the .most dreadful 

/ “ 1. A soiimi stomach and organs of digestion ; I wounds heal nt^Ayitliout surgical usMsiance. — 


allny at si 

/ “ 1. A soiiiffi stomach and organs of digestion ; wounds heal nt^Ayitliout surgical usMsiance. — 
wizhdiit il^hieh it is iinpossibf^ to cnjAy g(Mjd . d. An nniforin and faubless confonnation u‘ 
health, ar to attain to great &gc. JaucI Uacoii itthe whole body ; a^^an imperfect {trncture glve^ 
j^V^tly culls thV sl#jniacb, ^ ^he father of an ^sy opyintunity foMhe rise r.f local dis- 

* we///;’ for if it goes wrong, the whole body ej|^ses, wlycl\ may 'bring of dmih. — 7, No par- 
suficfs. It is tho pnnoipal and most important , ticiilefr woakjiess rit any part.; for, even where 
organ fir the resf oration of our naViro; and; the organi^^atioii is apparent!;? good and per- 
indeed, when (iiir .stouiaeh is ill good order, tl|e fret, thine rni^’ be a .seejet enemy in some 
ppssious, #'hieh gie so often thc^cuusesof dfs- jmrt or intestine, from 5’lneli deslnietion may 
ease, have a IfSi dcst^'uetivo iiillueuec on out' •aftc^jiwatj'^s e(»nve\j.d to the whole body.— 
bodies,— g, A well-organ i/ed Imjjist, and or- 8. A inediivu qealitj in t be tevtuie^c^^ tlx.* or- 
gans of respiwitioii; breathing being oiici^f the gaiii/atliin^ ^troug *an4^ durable, tbut noc too 
most incessiint and ne«:essar^ of the vital npe- dry or rigid; which latter qiiaKtics arc ex* 
raCibns, il\|» xncan^of rendtu iiig the blood, ex< Ircmcly V^' j^dieiab to tllp^durii(ion of lift*. — 
bausted in the co\irse bf (drc^lution# again ca< lu^thc last place, in tljc words of an eirdnent 
pabic (Tf NtTiing the purposes of lilb.— 3. A physician, ‘ Saai Se/ti'/ur /tornfats eit, it’/uTc/n 
hcgf*t not too irritablr. Though the circulation * appetem^ rt wi cam va^re, ri iioholem procreare 
^ of blood is essential, «yct \t, noe^ssarily occa- ^and indeed it seld^Tm k’ippeus, that those who 
sions a great wg.ste, of ^utcnial consumption, "are in this reject deficient, Of whose per?ou8‘ 
Jl'hosc, therefore, who have a hundred t^jlsa- j arc mutilatud, live long. ^ w 

tions in a minute-, must be wasted much more' ,But it miwrtiot lx: supposed, that witlioiif 
speedily than those who have only si Ay. •A a natural good •('onstituiion thb eiijpymeuf of 
stout, unifoiin pulse accordingly is a strong good health and lon$pvily cannot be exptctrd; 
sign of long lire,«and a great mean t(j promote inniiy examples, as that of Galen and others, 
it; iv^ere a pulse, either always quiykg^or puivc the contra r 5 '’;^aiid ii|,dced It is tg be oh- 
cveiy triding agitation of the niitid, rcrved, that- stroiur constiUitions sonu\inies ^lo 
or other chcuinslances, incrAises tSi rapidity, not last so wcH a> the more feeble; for, in the 
c.iji hardly be* acconipoiiied by lung tftR A fii'st phu*e, .Ibose who enjoy that advantage, 
<’erta^ di'gfee pf rest is absolutely iieocrsai^', are tempted to*takc lets care of th(*jr health, 
tha^ the no.urish*ug particle# may settle, and and to use greater freedom with it; and, in the 
cofl'vcrted into the siibstani'e of our l>odics« w?cond place, they often snlft r more fiom the 
- 4. A good tcoipcrament The best is the disease than those who have Iqis enurgy 

sanguine tempend with a little of tlie phtcg> contend with it, the vehemence of the di«- 
* nniftic: this p^duces a xerene, effeerful muid, '»>rdef being * soinet lines a^gmvated' by^ tba 
moderate pa.ssion!», undaunted courage, ^ and sticngth of tjio patient. 

^rUxt. state of soul whuh is tl»ii miSt llUcd for .* 5 . Porm or Tur. Ivinvini Ar. • 

A strong nalnml of re- .. cirruimtancn* wfcich 
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' h 

H^NTS-JariiytonM Jo promote hoalth .»u.i i'iup‘\^ty, u>t‘ iho bijtlv. Prom th^ joining of the collar- * 
iii'leppiulnit pf atti'iftion to tlip v.iikt oI oofirs, to tlie arPiciiflitiou of the '«lioiiivYcr*^ii0 

]iarticuliii»ru(c'i, tlieir is none of siorc essenMal xvitlt that of tiw arm, is ono fac? ; when the 

^inijpoi'iaiK'e, t^aii iW^Jonn wlnfb tli^ inilii^dua) »rm down, orishtMuled fwnward, il is four 
roceivos from mtnic*; for is evidoni^ that* ^acfs iri ; two bet went the ioiiit of the^ 

•111 sudciicato a m^^^'hine as man, luiy material Iphrmltler and the c*!ho\r, and twoTetwren^thft 
fault, in regard to !»ti iictii re, * 11411st sooner or t lbow ami flic root of ihc little irt«ll 

%latii' Wi fatal. * • fivj faecs, and an eqinl luimbjur for the other 

“ -As it IS prohahle that titefonn ijost likely aiw, which is pr'c'*‘ely tli^lcnpfh of the boilM j 
tp please the staDniu^^md, fainter, from the about hiiW a face reiiiaiiis for tiie lenjrt^ of lh<^ 
be.uitx .iiiid syiiimclry of the shape^ is the h^^ Ihigeis; but j| nnijt he rem^ftked, that huff a 
• to enjoy 2:00 1 health, we shall lii'*! isfostjn the of the elbt/^s and 

.till? diine^ious wliieli the-e artists 'have ' the arms a^i extended. The I 

fixed Upon as till' stuiidaiils ot^peifeciiuii, pie- ha ml^ls about a ^ee. in Jeifrtli, tlie thumb S 


ha tups about a pxce.m Jeij^tli, tiie thumb T 
to any med.cil or aintaunic^ deseiipti^ jj^**^****'^ Inee, or m»se, and thi* Inn^^st toe ia 
of a similar iiaturj. ^ 1 nearly o{ tlie saiii^ K iiatli with the thumb. 

\n ^< commonly divide the hi isht of the Tit'« the t>)t is eipinl Itfliftli 

bo^- iiiid ten ^mes the length of the faee; t<» the sixth part of the lieij^ht of the hotly. ^ 
tlu^ likewis'! divid^Vai^i^^ai^*, or tA^l^ of iIm| ** Sneh is the sttindard, Record itu;; to whicH 
^ody,*into thiee e<|ua|, plants: the« cQgi- "c may form an idi^ of the best prcyiurtions 
j;enees at tl^i^ .spi inj;iii!^ of thcJkiir on the fore- tUcin.de luinian tij^ure ; thl^ii^i ft may Ijj 
head, and terminates at ih^^ot of the no.se; impossi^e to find such a de,rree of syji^riictry 
•liio nose IS the second division ; and ili^ third and ifiLTfcetiouitii any one individual ttmt fver 
expends fionitthe iio<5e to tSe end of the ehiJ. existed*^ * 

Ii^uuMSui fl^ theresfof the they •le the •.“#iV!efllcal mei^ in^the ^ievTs they pivegof 
term /o.'*, or lelatll of the*uose.«todei|j»te Vic forii\ the best cnhidaled for health^and 
thirl of :i f.ue, or jlic tnirtietii pnrt o( the lon^evdy, deal more in , 'general des.ription than 
bodv. rii- lird face liej^i.is at the root of the' >« swell* minute details. Aeeordinf to Hnfe.- 
ha*r, ahoxc tll^ f^r^ieid, an(^ extend* to the *^***‘“ ^ 

end of the chin; bur from the toy «f the fore- i^.irt of 4 hc sulijict, 
head to the erowu liierui is still a Ihiidtif n face, following is the psrtraitU a man destined^ 
or ft iilse, lu hei-^bt. — T*4 us 7 iiofti ihe lop of < fui lon;^cvi^' : 

the head to^ In* end of *tli(Vhin, thgi’C is a fare has a proper and wiftl -proportioned^ 

and a tlur^; fvum the <-iiiii to the mneturc of js^aturo, without however, beiiiy too tal. lie 
the claiiele..| or Ihir-bJiie.s, two thirds of I** **aiher of tli/iniddlcgi*tf and somewhat tTncIc 

f.i/e; arvi, theyfore, fro i^tu' (oi» of the b%'ist Hit coyipltxlori is not too at any 

totl^ emwiiof thehe.'id, IS twice the Ieti.i;th rudliuess in yililh is Kcljfom a 

*of the fiee. or tlie tiftl* part of the body ; from K'J?" lonyiyity. His liair approaches i»»hcr 
the joining of the elj^iek*5 It) Jhe under part td tosfhan Ihc^fllick; hia skiu is ttiongf 

• the ttipp'c*s, Ihey reckon one face; rtoiii tliis but «oi i<»igh. Hij head is^liot too big ; he Imt 
to tjje navel, the# fourth jicc ;*and the fifth ns at the extremities, and his .shouldars 

< \tL*ijfl 3 from tiff* navef to the divisioasof the a«c rytlier round than flat. His neek is not too 
iiTfcr.or lyctrcmities, fldiich should complete half l*>ng; his Itelly does not project; and hi.shand.s# 
thij Icmrth of fthe bod>'i'f Two face.s are ex* are large, bfct not too decplj cleft. His font is^ 
hausted between the thigh and knee; to the last vnthcr thick than long; and iiis legs arc fin ji 
of which IhVy alkw hali a face, being the first mA iDuud. He has also a broad areh^ebj^t, 
balf of the eighth face; two fae<ft arc assigned n ft rong voice, and tlie facylfy of refainingliis 
lK>tweeii the kijce and top of the foot; and breath for a ffmg time without difliiulty. Im 
from that to the sfife, half a /ace-, which eorp- gcReftil, there is a complete hnrujony in £*] his 
pletes Uie ten faces,® or length .of tlfp body. His senses are IniL nc^^*foo deli- 

This division has been made from men of ordi- cat*©; his pube is slow aijd regular. ^ 
nary size; but, in thpse of*a higher stature, “ His sloiiiach is excellent; Ms apiftitio* 
,th<?y a|ow but half a face additional, between good ; and digest fon ea«y. He cats slowly, 
the nipples and the eominenceineut the and has noj t(N) ftiucli third, i^hicli is always 
thighs,’ IV hiclk ill, tall men, is not the iniddle sign of rapid self consumptiou. 
of the body. wTicn the arms are^ully stretched In gpueral, he is serene, actirc, siisceptihlc 
in horizontal line, t*lie space between the of joy, tore, and hope ; hut insensible to tftc 
tips of the niictdle fiugers is equal to the length iinprcssionl^f hatred, anger, and ^rarice. His 

c 2 
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^ 

l^rtli, the* piububility ol ioi^ lilc \n gTi:ater in 
woiBcifthan iiiAncii. * 

• *' ISctme autlKirii have laid it dotvn as a gei|urSi 
ridr, or fSet, that the mortality of males is 
^fieater than 4he mortality of fcm.lfdL; a^^I* 
that tiiis is the case, ^not only when they have 
grown ii|),abut even rfiohg childrcii, insomuch, 
^hatj^he proportion^ iiwravour of fi.aia1es, isa!^ 
39 to oO^ lnd<i d it\p()t;arS| frjs/i a most 
alKlM^tse dociij||n^ nS.oely, the Tables of 
Assignablt Anniittics for Lives ( ] folTinH,|||rliirJ;i 
^ad bt?cii there fou lfi5Vears, >^iiereiii the 
agL'S, and the iKx^V)^ the pei'|on*< dying, mre 
truly entered, that ( given uuihbtT of feinaVs 
hare, in all accidents of age*, lived above three 
or years longer tl^n the same number of I 

SiifX/ t ^ i 

• ** The greater moijjality yf the male sex, is 
fio fully proved, on mnst« unquestionable an- 
tbority, irf ihj Mursc of Dr. Puce’s ob.sci 


fhe greater softness of the feieale tirgans, whicK 
retards thtat Lafdncss whirh is gerieniiry supposed ^ 
to be tl e prii^eipal^eausetof di atli f|oni old age. 

# t *• f f 

^ “ AdvantagnfiJ BilU of MortaiHy» 

“ The dwibts, jowever, whiA still rAiain, 
regarding some particulars ronnegted with this 
branch 8f the inquir^, •point out the advanfages ^ 
that mighty be de/^vee^ wi-re proper parish 
iflgstors ^kept, anfl^4)illsV n^brtality formed,' 
for the wbol#,kingdom, under legishtu e^autlio- 
rity, and not in the carelchS m. inner praAisi-fP* ' 
at pre.^eFit. If tiiis jdan weie pdop'.cd, arid 
propt*"!/ exfoK'fd, it ♦ould gi\c tlie precise 
[Maw. according^ to vtitiich human jife wastes, ilL*^ 
j| all its ditici'eyt stages; and ghus supply the 
iigecssftry data for consulting adcu^a^ely the 
values of iid life-aiiiuuties and^ievt-rsitiis. 
r^idd, likt^ise, slifw^tAi f?iderei?i degrees of 
lieakthf^ntts of^diflelent sitiiip ions, murk* the * 
piogrt'ss of ])Opdfatlon from yeevto \ciir, keep 
aUays ill view • tiK liiuiihcr of people in tl.e 
kiiigdoiie, ar*^, in many otH^T resp^f ts, fiiniisjl • 
iniftruction of the greatest unpoitmice to the 
sUtc. 


tlofts, that he emireives, the reason whyr more 
malefiaiti bofhi than females, is tlvs Tha*t feficre 
,ia some ptftticulag weakness oi^delicaey in the 
oon^itution of rAaletk wh^ch makes thcA inor^j 
subject to mortality, and winch con'Tqiie iitly 
, n^defs "It necessary that more of thcid should 
be preducotlt in order to preserve in thg, world 
a due piop' rtion between tho ti^o sexes. But 
t'niSfCan hniary b<v admitted. Th^c frinale is 
certainly a liner mbchinorthan the male/ and 
l&nnod with much more art and eyntrivarice, 

^iit it c^s not ffpial the male in strength ;ifind j 
tli6 greater mortaiity of tho males, eve.n in tlioir • ' 

youtft, may ie attributed to tli!fi4\di«'ing more 1 ^ **' '*!? 

than the othef «>x toyanson and ' 

bardsidps, and A tho ineleijpCTicy ut the sdasotisi 
from 4uie time that they are ablc^to go about 
by themselves. ' ^ , 

Dr. Price himeelf sei^o^f to eonepr in^his 
ide^, os. In another part of his work, he. qu«<s- 
tions whether this difference, so unfavourable to 
inales, is natnr/ti ; and, after stating some facts/ 
to corrolmratc his doubts, he infers faom thence, 
ttiat human life, in^malcA, is moro brittle than 
in fematsii. only in consequence of adventitious 
CfffISes, "lir of soibe partictilar debility, that !| 
takes ploce in polis&efl and liixiffious Societies, jj 
and cfpecially in great towns. « i 

** It may l$c |3|2oper also to mention, tlpitji 
according the nlo*st anthentK: information, 
not oply women live lofiger than men. but that 
married women live longer than single, in the ' 
praportiou. according to some^gisters, of no ' 
less than two to m;e : a difference so J:rcat, that '] 
it must have'Ven, in some degree, a^idcntal. 

In rcgnrd to the greater rooi tality of males 
after they have reached the age of sixty, that 
^ hn never been d»pulcd*aAd is accounted for by ,| 

' ik\ 


• w ir 

♦ r • ' ; ♦ ' 

** 7. fttNOVATION OF THE DIS UNCTIONS OF YOt^TH. 

IM • • • 

“ Among the various civcuuistanccs whi<‘h 
distinguish youtb from ol|l ipgc, three of the 
most remarks>l)le an*, the colour of the hair, 
pdksfsC>ioii of teeth,* r'inil ihc cliaj;ncss kJI 
sri'^ion. It is s^nyjfar<, tii^t many inst.in^os rfee 
to he myl rith, whvic, afti r old jfeq^vlc have 
^rcsipelfi to these 
particulars, MaUu'c has in & ^manber made a 
fresWIeflbrt to renew %e distinctimis of youth. 

** SVe shall proceed to give'iiisfaiicos, wficrc 
a renovation has takyi pi^cc,iii le^aid to each. < 

^ fheliulr, ^ 

** 'flic colour of the hLir varied mncl^ in 
different' men, during tluir y^ntb; but, wb^ 
they get old, it almost uniformly hccanes first 
grey, * and ,afterwardl/ white. This does i».)t 
happen at the same age, in every case: for 
some are grey as early^iR tw cllty or twenty-five, 
while oth( rs huvp only n few grey hairs at fiftyj! 
or even s^xty yeai-s of age. * 

It c^ii hairdlydie doul^Jed, that dryness, or 
want of moisVare, is a principal cauM* of grey 
hairs; and, cuiisequcntly, that (he cn.stom of 
wearing hair powder mtihC bring them oil sootier 
than otherwise would be the case. 'Ricre is 
reason,' therefore, to believe, tlmt keeping (he 
roots of the well moisten^ i^th oily or^at 
6ubst.7nces, i^ the best means of keeping hack, 
what so many are inclined to coriMdcr^ a.v a 
defect, hut which, at the same tijoic, ^is uot 

I ' ' 
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ob6«rved, lun^^tixBh put forth incur 
betukcii lon^ IHV. * 

'y)oe of the firiil instances of t^is rircum? 
stAncc, at all authenticaJli^ rccontccl, is 
.u.Wcnl>M,r acriileni1y loswthm^^ C«.int«s» of vfWch 


possession of ^ocxi heultif;' 
or tl. - aHAiiiinriit of lonj*i;tity.^ • 

Hut tijp siniruluiwirciiipstaute is this, Ihnt 
After ail has irt)t ijrey hJira, he 


sleaif hair ijV a differcuf colour maki^ its 
appearance. • Of this tli^ folTowiiig oxamplos 
tiKiy be cited. 

*' It is It corded,^ tln^ Transactions of the 
Hoyal Soi !e'y,^(ui tile A idoiieeyjf T>r« Slate, 
^.at%iis m^uiduther, whose hair, iit>out the 
ei^rbtieth y^r of his aye, bad uhile, 

giew much (iarki% aft^’waifis. 

0 “ It ui also rhported oftone^Tar.arella, wh<}|| 
died at Vieirua^ in the 1 05th year of hi/ a^;e* 
that, a^few months before liis death, he had 

S ir oilfy '•e\yal new t^b, Im^ that his hair, 
tmn uri-y.tiy a^e, beVme black ,*1# migiflal 



4;fldar circumstance* f^montioneil o# 


iinond'i, of W'iflt^riionrn, Hants, who] 
^ A' lot ^ 4nd‘ \ hIio, Wo ygars| 
“ie.it hyJllH^ IK w.hair, of a tine brown 


/ ,Ai to tu^jp^' a feiS^nonths 

/a * ^ % 


was aeeounted to be Si» |gmarkable, tb.A^miitty 
considered it to tic a falm*. Lord ILfcon hiiniwll^ 
lei^ms to consider it tjf cRmbifuK He «iay«l 
taU of tCi old ('ountffbs of l)e 


tflett 


inoiKL thfft she did tuiaa timeo cant! 
‘^old tcHftii/andwat others came iii Hb irrooiu.* 
Hut uie fbet U sfftntioftitlv aiithAiticated, fdl 
on%of Mteh great antiqnitj^ alRl is corrobonAni 
by many othc# iiistancoi.* ^ 

* ^ III the Pliilt#>phical Trausactions, it ia 
aOirmeS by Dr. Slar& that his 
who IMS a native of j)cdron|[hirc, laid oil lib 
teeth strong and ^rm a^ the age <lf HO, ana 
that^ within live 3 ’c^s afterwards, hr kad a 
ret. Ho adds, that he reniaii^i^in jfood lieoltl^ 

%nd 


Vjat JohnnViyj^rW-^Kaiai 
at th<’ airi! of 


Lttirei 


cctuMit, wboiRied at 


and s^engtli to the 100 th veA of hijL < 

CV4 1 ^ Oicii difvl in consequence ^f tlHiUss of 
blood. These Aittgulur evei^v thc^Duetnr at^ 
tributlkto the fnquyit oH sugar, of t^iicli 
If hit rcUitiun was t great enter. 

** Ills singular tli.it tlic tooth should, TiitlM 
i|r(rv.« 3 t;^lar inUanoi% be prc.servcd m long, init. 
'll withstanding the use of sugar, since the ruin of 


C fur, \firn’fi b/ 
me her deal 
•* II i^ a 

Leudnn, in CV „ 

i I i j'oars,* lost# Igs giey biirs, which wcre*||ti*^* t««th M so often aUrihipod to^hut ar.i#le.* 
i( ucwclI by liair of a d irk colour 
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^ * fii the Philosophical 'Braii^uctioiu alro, two 

^ other inHtaiiecs arc monlioiu^d, one of Jii.<9e[\ 

* • Shute a Clergyman, who got anew 

»' Thsrl io nopa.IioHUr, which I ‘‘A*** **‘'5 “''“I'**''. Maritll 

rmer s?n. mHs .cv#. t«- hi/«j«ved#P‘'^- "«***»'’ “I 

In^thwetnm i*havc rcceu cu of the old 


former g«ii(Tatl||lk<i hix^n to' enjoyed 

i,rc;iter Miporiorify over the prewnt, than with 
rti^ird to th^diiialiof.*]^ their teeth, /ijdacci 
of intennont was latily o[K‘ned at Scoiic, nearj 
Perth, in iHcotbnd^ wliicl^ had remained ^n-! 
touched for above v; 0 (f y«MfB, and )Kt, to the 
a^t'Jliishineiit of (ve:y one, agiong a great 
iiuoibcT of hk^btSns, .Idil^h were. tj|gre ' dis* 

S vered, th^rc^vaF;^ hanllyAiiy of thl-m whose 
:th wftc no^rntirc aqdLsound. 'Hiis must l^ 
.iBci'ilied to greater siin|iicity of tliot, to the 
tcx'th befiV less iniurc^ by fumes from a dis- 
ordeA^i stf j^li, to the custom of drinking hot 
liquors hi ^ then unusual, and perhaps 
absence of scotbgiio complaints. 

'i^hb in«jans of fircseiviftg the tcelh wilj^be 
the* subiLi't of future c 1 i.scassion. *On' the present 
rigahion it IS only necessary to observe, that 
*^ny|[xamples may tc quoted, where person^ 


y|x 

* haviuPlust their teeth q bccond time, h^ve got 
ft third wt of teeth, in some cases paitly, in 
ot%cri wholljl supplying the places of those 
they hov qj^^ This circumstance merits to he I' 
jwrfi^ubu^lllplt^ndcd to^ for, as Paeon lias well !; 


people fron 


flreei^wiJi HosjuilffT^iention b 
made of one, (John Moore, a native of ^Jand, 
the oldesl iifin in thcdiousc,) who said, that bl 
bad four nl!w' fore-tes^li, witj^in dvc years pieced 
iniAhe Aturn, on^of which he bad accidental] 
b4L • 

*'•! myself Ji^vc seep one James Donald, at 
old man n^w living, who had got new teeth 
which 1 hifd an opportBlIity personally o; 
lOvaminlDg. Thf*y appenivd to be of«a niucl 
consistence ti an teiftjt usu9Jfy4Bre,Bint 
not At tp do^Uw a me Arvic6|^^nd, on the 
whole, they can only be coiwsKlepMl as *^1 iuif 
^rfect substitute. ^ 

is siiid 1# anat<4||||||PPrthc foundatior 
liBiiee sets of teeth raj^^P’qwcntlydifi tyiceil 
iu tke jaw of man. But, if that i!> uitcit tbs 
cas(^ it jg surpruing that in$Untc<i are not mon 
frequent o& such teeth being obtained. 


!• •• There U also reason to believe, that af ci 
the sight has been lost, seeiuiiigly by a decay u 
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